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ESSAY     I. 


Of  the  DfiUCACy  of  Taste  and  pAssioKt 

SOME  People  arc  fubjcil  to  a  certain  delicacy  of 
pajjion^  which  makes  them  extremely  fenfible  ta 
all  the>  accidents  of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively 
joy  upon  every  profperous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing 
grief,  when  they  meet  with  misfortunes  and  adverfity. 
Favours  and  good  offices  eafily  engage  their  friend(hip ; 
while  the  fmalleft  injury  provokes  their  refentment.  Any 
honour  or  mark  of  diftinSion  elevates  them  above  mca- 
fure ;  but  they  arc  as  fenfibly  touched  with  contempt. 
People  of  this  charader  have,  no  doubt,  much  more 
lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  more  pungent  forrows, 
than  men  of  cool  and  fedate  tempers :  But,  I  believe, 
when  every  thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one,  who  would 
not  rather  chufe  to  be  of  the  latter  chara£ter,  Virere  he 
entirely  mafter  of  his  own  difpofition.  Good  or  ill  for- 
tune is  very  little  at  our  own  difpofal :  And  when  a  per- 
fon,  that  has  this  fenfibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any 
misfortune,  his  forrow  or  refentment  takes  intire  poiTeffion 
of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  all  relifh  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms 
the  greateft  part  of  our  happinefs.  Great  pleafures  are 
much  lefs  frequent  than  great  pains ;  fo  that  a  ienfible 
temper  muft  meet  with  fewer  trials  in  the  former  way 
than  in  the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  fuch 
fively  paffions  are  apt  to  be  tranfported  b^ond  all  bounds 
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of  prudence  and  difcretion^  and  to  take  falfe  fteps  in  the 
conduft  of  life,  which  are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  tajle  obfervable  in  fome  men, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  delicacy  of  pajjiony  and 
produces  the  fame  fenfibility  to  beauty  and  deformity 
of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  profperity  and  adveriity, 
obligations  and  injuries.  When  you  preferft  a  poem  or 
a  pi£iure  to  a  man  poiTefied  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy 
of  his  feeling,  makes  him  be  touched  very  fenfibly  with 
every  part  of  it ;  nor  are  the  mafterly  ftrokes  perceived 
with  more  exquifite  relifli  and  fatisfa£lion,  than  the 
negligences  or  abfurdities  with  difguft  and  uneafinefs.  A 
polite  and  judicious  converfation  affords  him  the  higheft 
entertainment ;  rudenefs  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  pu- 
niftiment  to  him.  In  fliort,  delicacy  of  tafte  has  the 
fame  eflfecl  as  delicacy  of  paflion  :  It  enlarges  the  fpherc 
both  of  our  happinefs  and  mifery,  and  makes  us  fenfi- 
ble  to  pains  as  well  as  pleafures,  which  efcape  the  reft 
of  mankind. 

* 

I  believe,  however,  there  Is  no  one,  who  will  not 
agree  with  me,  that  notwithftanding  this  refemblance, 
a  delicacy  of  tafte  is  as  much  to  be  defired  and  cultivated 
as  a  delicacy  of  paflion  is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  re. 
medled,  if  poflible.  The  good  or  ill  accidents  of  life 
are  very  little  at  our  difpofal ;  but  we  are  pretty  much 
mafters  what  books  we  fhall  read,  what  diverfions  we 
ihall  partake  of,  and  what  company  we  fhall  keep.  Phi- 
lofophers  have  endeavoured  to  render  happinefs  entirely 
independent  of  every  thing  external.  That  is  impof-: 
fible  to  be  attained:  But  every  wife  man  will  endeavour 
to  place  his  bappi-nefs  on  fuch  pbjefts  as  depend  mod 
upon  himfelf:  and  that  is  not  to  he  attained  fo  much  by 
any  other  means  as  by  this  delicacy  of  fe'ntiment.  When 
a  man  is  pipfTefTed  of  that  talent,  he  is  more  happy  by 
what  pleafes  his  tafte,  than  by  what  gratifies  his  appc- 
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tites,  and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  a  poem  or  a 
piece  of  reafoning  than  the  moft  expenfive  luxury  can 
afford. 

How  far  delicacy  of  tafte,  and  that  of  paffion,  are 
connefted  together  in  the  original  frame  of  the  mind, 
it  IS  hard  to  determine.  To-  me  there  appears  a  very 
confiderable  connexion  between  them.  For  we  may  ob- 
ferve  that  women,  who  have  more  delicate  paffions  than 
men,  have  alfo  a  more  delicate  tafte  of  the  ornaments 
of  iife,  of  drefs,  equipage,  and  the  ordinary  decencies 
of  behaviour.  Any  excellency  in  thefe  hits  their  tafte 
much  fooner  than  ours  ;  and  when  you  pleafe  their  tafte, 
you  (bon  engage  their  aftedlions. 

But  whatever  connexion  there  may  be  originally  be- 
twixt thefe  difpofitions,  1  am  perfuaded,  that  nothing  is 
fo  proper  to  cure  us  of  this  delicacy  of  paflion,  as  the 
cultivating  of  that  iiigher  and  more  refined  tafte,  which 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  of  com- 
I       pofitions  of  genius,  and  cf  the  productions  of  the  nobler 
arto.      A  greater  or  lefs   relifti  of  thofe  obvious  beauties 
which  ftrike  the  fenfcs,  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater 
or  lefs  fcnfibility  of  the  temper:  But  with  regard  to  the 
fciences  and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  tafte  is,  in  fomemeafure, 
the  fame   with   ftrong  fenfe,  or  at  leaft  depends  fo  much 
upon    it,  that  they  are  infeparabie.     To  judge  aright  of   , 
a  compofition  of  genius,  there  are  fo  many  views  to  be 
taken  in,  fo  many  circumftances  to  be  compared,  and 
fuch    a   knowledge  of  human  nature  requifite,  that  no 
man,  who  is  not  poflefTed  of  the  foundeft  judgment,  will 
ever  make  a  tolerable  critic  in  fuch  performances.     And 
thii»  is  a  new  reafon  for  cultivating  a  relifli  in  the  liberal 
arts.       Our  judgment    will   ftrengthen    by    this  excr- 
cifc  :     We   fliall   form  jufter   notions  of  life:     Many 
things,  which  pleafe  or  afiJiCl  others,  will  appear  to  us 
too  frivolous  to  engage  our  attention  :  And  we  fhall  lofe 
by  degrees  that  fenfxbility  and  delicacy  of  paffion,  wiiich 
is  fo  incommodious, 
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But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  in  iaying,  That  a 
cultivated  tafte  for  the  polite  arts  extinguiflies  the  paf&ons, 
and  renders  us  indifferent  to  thofe  objedls  which  are  fo 
fondly  purfued  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  On  farther  re- 
ile£lion,  I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  fenfibility  for 
all  the  tender  and  agreeable  paffions ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and  more 
boifterous  emotions* 

Ingenuas  dtdUiJfe  fideltter  ({ries^ 
EmoUit  mores^  necjinit  ejfeferos* 

For  this,  I  think  there  may  be  afligned  two  very  na- 
tural reafons.  In  xhtfirji  place,  nothing  is  fo  improv- 
ing to  the  temper  as  the  ftudy  of  the  beauties,  either  of 
poetry,  eloquence,^  mufick,  or  painting.  They  give  a 
certain  elegance  of  fentimcnt,  to  which  the  reft  of  man- 
kind are  entire  ftrangers.  The  emotions  they  excite 
are  foft  and  tender.  They  draw  the  ihind  off  from  tho 
hurry  of  bufincfs  and  intereft ;  cheriih  refleftion ;  dif- 

pofe  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agreeable  melan- 
choly, which,  of  all  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  is  the  beft 
fuitcd  to  love  and  friendftiip. 

In  ihtfecond  place,  a  delicacy  of  tafte  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendfliip,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  peo- 
ple, and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  con- 
verfation  of  the  greateft  part  of  men.  You  will  very 
feldom  find,  that  mere  trien  of  the  world,  whatever 
ftrong  fenfe  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in 
diftinguifliing  of  chara£ters,  or  in  marking  thofe  infen- 
fible  differences  and  gradations  which  make  one  man  pre- 
ferable to  another.  Any  one,  that  has  competent  fenfe, 
is  fufRcient  for  their  entertainment :  They  talk  to  him, 
of  their  pleafure  and  affairs,  with  th^  fame  franknefs  as 
they  would  to  another ;  and'  finding  many,  who  are  fit 
to  fupply  hifi  place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want 
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Id  his  abfence.  But  tosxnake  ufe  of  the  allufion  of  a 
celebrated  *  FRENCH  author,  the  judgment  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  clock  or  watch,  where  the  m6&  ordinaiy 
machine  is  fufficient  to  tell  the  hours ;  but  the  moft  ela- 
borate and  artificial  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and 
feconds,  and  diftinguifli  the  fmalleft  differences  of  time« 
One  that  has  well  digefted  his  knowlege  both  of  boob 
and  mcn^  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a 
few  fele£l  companions.  He  feels  too  fenfibly,  how  much 
all  the  reft  of  manland  fall  ihort  of  the  notions  which 
he  has  entertained.  And,  his  affe&ions  being  thus  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them 
further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undiftingjai(h- 
cd.  The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companiQi)  im^ 
proves  with  him  into  a  folid  friendibip :  And  the  ardours 
of  a  youthful  appetite  become  an  elegant  poffion. 
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ESSAY      II 


Of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 


NOTHING  is  more  apt  to  furprize  a  foreigner, 
than  the  extreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoy  in  this 
country,  of  communicating  whatever  we  pleafe  to  the 
public,  and  of  openly  cenfuring  every  meafure,  entered 
into  by  the  king  or  his  minifters.  If  the  adminiftration 
lefolve  upon  war,  it  is  affirmed,  that  either  wilfully  or 
ignorantly  they  miftakc  the  intereft  <  of  the  nation,  and 
that  peace,  in  the  prefent  iituatlon  of  affairs,  is  in- 
finitely preferable.  If  the  paiEon  of  the  miniflers  lie  to- 
wards peace,  our  political  writers  breathe  nothing  but 
war  and  devaflation,  and  reprefent  the  pacific  condu3  of 
the  government  as  mean'  and  pufillanimous.  As  this 
liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  government,  either 
republican  or  monarchical  ;  in  Holland  and  Venice, 
no  more  than  in  France  or  Spain  ;  it  may  very  naturally 
give  occafion  to  thefe  two  queftions.  How  it  happens  that 
Great  Britain  enjoys  fuch  a  peculiar  privilege?  and 
Whether  the  unlimited  exercife  of  this  liberty  be  advanta^ 
geous  or  prejudicial  to  the, public? 

As  to  the  firfl  queflion.  Why  the  laws  indulge  us  ia 
fuch  an  extraordinary  liberty  ?  I  believe  the  ^  reafon  may 
be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government,  which 
is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wholly  republican. 
It  will  be  found,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  true  obfervation  in 
politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
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and  flaveryi  commonly  approach  neareft  to  each  other  ; 
and  that  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes^  and  mix  a 
little  of  m(marchy  with  jtberty^  the  government  becomes 
always  the  more  free ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  you 
mix  a  little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes 
always  the  more  grievous  and  intolerable.  I  (hall  en- 
deavour to  explain  myfelf.  In  a  government,  fuch  as 
that  of  France,  which  is  entirely  abfolute,  and  where 
laws,  cuftom,  and  religion  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make 
the  people  fully  fatisiied  with  their  condition,  the  mo- 
narch cannot  entertain  the  \tzSt  jeakufy  againft  his  fub- 
jeds,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them  an  great  liber^ 
Ms  both  of  fpeech  and  aAion.  In  a  government  al** 
.together  republican,  fuch  as  that  of  Holland,  where 
there  is  no  magiftrate  fo  eminent  ^  to  gw^jeabufi  to 
the  ftate,  there  is  no  danger  in  intrufting  the  magiftrates 
ivith  very  large  difcretionary  powers  ;  and  though  nlany 
advantages  refult  from  fuch  powers,  in  the  preferving 
peace  and  order,  yet  they  lay  a  confiderabl^  reftraint  on 
men's  aftions,  and  niake  every  private  fubje£i:  pay  a 
great  refpeft  to  the  government.  Thus  it  feems  evi- 
dent, that  the  two  extremes  of  abfolute  monarchy  and 
of  a  republic,  approach  very  near  to  each  other  in  fome 
material  circumftance?.  In  thzfirfl^  the  magiftrate  has 
no  jealouiy  of  the  people  :  In  the  fecondj  the  people  have 
no  jealoufy  of  the  magiftrate :  Which  want  of  jealoufy 
begets  a  mutual  confidence  and  truft  in  both  cafes,  and 
produces  a  fpecies  of  liberty  in  monarchies,  and  of  ar- 
bitrary power  in  republics. 

To  juftify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  obfervation, 
that  in  every  government  the  means  are  moft.wide  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  li- 
berty render  the  ycjce  either  more  eafy  or  more  grievous  ; 
I  muft  take  notice  of  a  remark  of  Tacitus  with  re- 
gard to  the  Romans  under  the  emperors,  that  they  nei- 
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thcr  could  bear  total  flavery  nor  total  liberty.  Nee  Mam 
fervitutem^  nee  totam  libertatem  fati  fojjunt*  This  remark 
a  celebrated  poet  has  tranflated  and  applied  to  the  £ng* 
iiSH,  in  his  lively  defcription  of  queen  Ex^izabeth's 
policy  and  government*. 

EtfU  aimer  fin  joug  a  PJnglois  indompte^ 
^ui  ne  peut  niferviry  ni  vivre  en  libertL 

Henriade,  Liv.  u 

According  to  tbefe  remarks,  we  are  to  confider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture  ci 
defpotifm  and   liberty,  where  the   defpotifm  prevailed ; 
and  the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  lame 
kind,  but  where  the  liberty  predominates.    The  confe- 
quences  are  exactly  conformable  to  the  for^oing^  obier- 
vation ;  and  fuch  as  may  be  expeSed  from  chofe  mixed 
forms  of  government,  which  beget  a  mutual  watchful* 
nefs  and  jealoufy.    The  Roman  emperors  were,  manj 
of  them,  the  moft  frightful  t)a'ants  that  ever  difgraoed 
human  nature ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  cruelty  waf 
chiefly  excited  by  their  jeahufyj  and  by  dieir  obfervii^ 
that  all  the  great  men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience 
the  dominion  of  a  family,  which,   but  a  little  befortt 
was  no  wife  fuperior  to  their  own.    On  the  other  hand^ 
as  the  republican   part  of  the  government  prevails  in 
Englanp,  though  with  a  great  mixture  of  monarchy, 
'tis    obliged,   for   its  own  prefervation,  to  maintain  a 
watchful  jealoufy  over  the  magiftrates,  to  remove  all  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  to  fecure  every  one's  life  and  for- 
tune by  general  and  inflexible  laws.     No  zStion  muft  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determined 
to  be  fuch :   No  crime  mufl:  be  imputed  to  a  man  but 
from  a  legal  proof  before  his  judges ;  and  even  thefe 
judges  muft  be  his  felIow-fubje£ls,  who  are  obliged,  by 
(heir  own  interefl:,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  en- 
croach* 
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croachments  and  violence  af  the  minifters.  From  thefe 
caufes  it  proceeds,  that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even, 
perhaps,  licemioufnefs  in  Britain,  as  there  were  for- 
ijjerly  flavery  and  tyranny  in  Rome. 

Thefe  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
prefs  in  thefe  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government.  'Tis  fufficiently  known,  that  arbi- 
trary power  would  fteal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  ex- 
tremely watchful  to  prevent  its  progrefs,  and  were  there 
not  an  eafy  method  of  conveying  the,  alarum  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  fpirit  of  the. 
people  muft  frequently  he  rouzed  in  order  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  the  court;  and  the  dread  of  roufing  this 
fpirit,  muft  be  employed  to  prevent  that  ambition.  No- 
thing fo  effefiual  to  this  purpofe  as  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
by  which  all  the  learning,  wit  and  genius  of  the  nation 
may  be  employed  on  the  fide  of  freedom,  and  every  one 
be  animated  to  its  defence.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the 
republican  part  of  our  government  can  maintain  itfelf 
againrf  the  monarchical,  it  muft  be  extremely  careful  of 
'  preferving  the  prefs  open,  as  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
its  own  prefervation. 

Since  therefore  that  liberty  is  fo  eflential  to  the  fupport 
of  our  mixed  government ;  this  fufficiently  decides  the 
fecond  queftion.  Whether  fuch  a  liberty  he  advantageous  or 
prejudicial  \  there  being  nothing' of  greater  importance  in 
every  ftate  than  the  prefervation  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, efpecially  if  it  be  a  free  one.  But  I  would  fain  go 
a  ftep  farther,  and  aflert,  that  this  liberty  is  attended 
with  fo  few  inconveniencies,  that  it  may  be  claimed  as 
the  common  right  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  indulged 
them  almoft  in  every  government :  except  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal,  to  which  indeed  it  would  prove  fatal.  We  need  not 
dread  from  this  liberty  any  fuch  ill  confequcnces  as  fol- 
lowed from  the  harangues  of  the  popular  demagogues  of. 
Athens  and  tribunes  of  Rome.     A  man  reads  a  book 
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or  .pamphkt  alone  ,and  coolly.  There  is  none  prefent 
fiK)m  whom  he  can  catch  the  pailion  by  contagion.  He 
is  not  hurried  away  by  the  force  and  energy  of  a£lion. 
And  Ihould  He  be  wrought  up  to  ever  fo  feditiousr^i  hut- 
mour,  there  is  nonviolent  refolution  prefented  to  hhn, 
by  which  he  can  immediately  vent  his  paflion.  The  lit- 
berty  of  the  preis,  therefore,  however  abufed,  can  fcarce 
ever  excite  popular  tumults  or  rebellion.  And  as  to 
thofe  murmurs  or  fecret  difcontents  it  may  occafion,  'tis 
better  they  (bould  get  vent  in  words,  that  they  may  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  magiftrate  before  it  be  too  late^ 
in  order  to  his  providing  a  remedy  againfl  them.  Man* 
kind,  it  is  true,  have  always  a  greater  propenfion  to  be- 
lieve what  is  faid  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  governors, 
than  the  contrary ;  but  this  inclination  is  infeparable  from 
them,  whether  they  have  liberty  or  not.  A  whifper  may 
iy  as  quick,  and  be  as  pernicious  as  a  pamphlet.  Nay, 
it  will  be  more  pernicious,  where  men  are  not  accuftomed 
to  think  freely,  or  difiinguiih  between  truth  and  fallhood* 

It  has  alfo  been  found,  as  the  experience  x>f  mankind 
increafes,  that  the  people  are  no  fuch  dangerous  monfter 
as  they  have  been  reprefented,  and  that  it  is  in  every 
refpeft  better  to  guide  them,  like  rational  creatures,  than 
to  lead  or  drive  them,  like  brute  beafts.  Before  the 
United  Provinces  fet  the  example,  toleration  was  deemed 
incompatible  with  good  government ;  and  it  was  thought 
impoffible,  that  a  number  of  religious  feds  could  live 
together  in  harmony  a,nd  peace,  and  have  all  of  them 
an  equal  aiFedlion  to  their  common  country,  and  to  each 
other.  Engx  AND  has  fet  a  like  example  of  civil  liberty  ; 
and  though  this  liberty  feems  to  occafion  fome  fmall  fer- 
ment at  prefent,  it  has  hot  as  yet  produced  any  pernici- 
ous effeds  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  men,  being  every 
day  more  accuftomed  to  the  free  difquffion  of  public 
affairs,  will  improve  in  the  judgment  of  them,  and  be 
with  greater  difficulty  feduced  by  every  idle  rumour  and 
popular  clanxour. 
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It  is  a  veiy  comfortable  refledion  to  the  lovers  of  1h 
berty,  that  this  peculiar  privilege  of  Britain  is  of  a 
kind  diat  cannot  eafily  be  wrefted  from  us,  but  muft 
laft  as  long  as  our  government  remains,  in  any  degree, 
free  and  independent.  It  is  ieldom,  that  liberty  of  any 
kin^  is  loft  all  at  once.  Slavery  has  fo  frightful  an  af- 
pe£l  to  men  accuftomed  to  freedom,  that  it  muft  fteal 
upon  them  by  degrees,  and  muft  difguife  itfelf*  in  a  thou- 
fand  ihapes,~ia  order  to  be  received.  But,  if  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  ever  be  loft,  it  muft  be  loft  at  once.  The 
^neral  laws  againft  fedition  and  libelling  are  at  prefent 
as  ftrong  as  they  poflibly  can  be  made.  Nothing  can 
ampofe  a  fartker  reftratnt^  but  either  the  clapping  an 
iMFRiMATtm  upon  the  prefer  or  the  giving  to  the  court 
very  large  difcretiooary  powers  to  puniih  whatever  dif- 
pleafes  them.  But  tbefe  conceffions  would  be-  fuch  a 
kare»faced  vidation  of  liberty,  that  they  will  probably 
be  the  laft  efforts  of  a  defpotic  government.  We  may 
conclude,  diat  the  liberty  i>f£nVi7/«  is  gone  for  ever  when 
tbefe  attempts  ihall  fucceed. 
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I^hat  PoLitics  may  be  reduced  to  a  Scnuct: 


T  T  is  a  queftion  with  feveral,  Whether  there  be  taf 


difference  between  one  form  of  government 
and  another  f  and,  whether  erery  form  may  not  become 
good  or  bad^  according  as  k  is  well  or  ill  adrntniftred  *  t 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  govcrnmfints  are  alike^ 
smd  that  the  only  difference  confifts  in  the  charadier  anA 
condud  of  tbir  governors^  moft  political  difputes  woidi 
be  at  an  end^  iiid  all  Zeal  forone  conftitution  above  an^ 
•theft  nuift  be  cfteem^d  mere  bigotity  and  folly«  But^ 
Aoiigh  a  friehd  to  Moderation^  I  cannot  forbear  con^ 
detnning  tbi$  fcntiiMAt,  and  fliould  be  iarry  to  think^ 
iba^  human  afllairs  admit  of  no  greater  ftability,  than 
What  they  receive  from  the  cafual  humours  and  -charaders 
of  t>urticutiff  l»en. 

'Tis  tratj  thtfe  who  maintain,  that  the  goodneis^of 
dl  govehimeiit  confifb  in  the  goddneft  of  the  admintftn^ 
jtion,  maycitemanypaiticularinfiancesinfaiilory,  wbeve 
the  very  fame  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied 
fttddftidy  iiHo  the  two  oppoflte  extremes  of  good  and 
bad.  Compare  the  French  government  under  Hekrv 
lU^and  under  Henjly  IV.  Oppreffi^%  Jevity^  artifioe 
Ml  the  part  of  the  rulers  ^  fa£bon,  fedition^  tneacbe^b 

•  For  firms  of  gvuemment  kt  fiols  eonteft 

Whatever  h  left  adminiflerd  is  b^^ 

C^jSAT  ea  Man>  Book  ^ 

rebellion^ 
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rebellion,  difloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  fubjefls :  Theib 
compofe  the  charader  of  the  former  miferable  xra.  But 
when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  fucceeded,  was 
once  firmly  feated  on  the  throne,  the  government,  the 
people,  every  thing  feemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and 
all  from  the  difference  of  the  temptr  and  f<^ntiments  o^ 
thefe  two  fovereigns.  An  equal  diiFerence  of  a  con- 
trary kind,  may  be  found  on  comparing  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  foreign 
affairs :  and  inftances  of  this  kind  may  be  multiplied, 
a^moft  without  number,  from  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
kiftory.  ^ 

But  here  I  would  beg  leave  to  make  a  diftinftion.  All 
abfolute  governments  (and  fuch,  in  a  great  meafure,  was 
that  of  England^,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,, 
notwithflanding  the  numerous  panegyrics  on  ancient 
English  liberty)  muft  very  much  depend  on  the'admi-* 
niftration  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconveniencies 
of  that  form  of  government.  But  a  republican  and  free 
government  would  be  a  moft  obvious  abfurdity,  if  the 
particular  checks  and  controuls,  provided  by  the  coiiiU4 
tution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the  in- 
terefl^  even  of  bad  men,  to  operate  for  the  public  good. 
Such  is  the  intention  of  thefe  forms  of  government,  and 
fuch  is  their  real  efft£ty  where  they  are  wifely  conftttU'* 
ted :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  fources  of  all 
diforder,  and  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  where  either  (kill 
or  honefty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame  and 
inflitution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  fo  little  dependence  have  they  on 
the  humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  confequences 
almoft  as  general  and  certain  may  be  deduced  from  them^ 
on  mofl  occafions,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  fci- 
tpnces  afford  us. 

a  The 
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The  RoMAK  governmeiit  gave  the  whole  legiflative 
power  to  the*  commonsy  without  allowing  a  negative 
either  to  the  aobiUty  or  conful$.  This  unbounded  power 
the  comsQOC^  poffefled  in  a  colled  ive,  not  in  a  reprefen^ 
Native  bod^r.  The  consequences  were :  When  the  peo- 
ple, by  fucce^  and  conqueft,  had  become  very  nume« 
r<Hu,  aiad  h^  fpread  themfelves  to  a  great  diilance  from 
jthe  capital,  the  city-tribes,  tho'  the  moft  contemptible^ 
carried  ailmoft  eytty  vote :  They  were,,  therefore,  moft 
cajoled  by  every  on^  who  afFe<^ed  popularity :  They 
were  Aipported  in  idlen^fs  by  the  general  difti  ibution  of 
corn,  and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they  received  from 
^imoSt  every  candidate :  By  this  means  they  became  every 
day  more  licentious,  and  the  Campus  Martius  was  a 
perpetual  fcene  of  tumult  and  fedition  :  Armed  flaves 
wcTie  introduced  among  thefe  rafcally  citizens ;  fo  that 
d)e  whole  government  fell  into  an^chy,  and  the  greateft 
happinefs  which  the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the 
defpotic  p6wer  of  the  CiESARS.  Such  are  the  efFeds  of 
democracy  without  a  reprefentative, 

A  Nobi'ity  may  poffefs  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legiflative  power  of  a  ftate,  in  two  different  ways.  Ei- 
ther every  nobleman  fh^es  the  power  as  part  of  the 
whole  body,  or  the  whole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  com- 
pofed  of  parts,  which  have  each  a  diftin£^  power  and  au- 
thority. The  Venetian  aiiftocracy  is  an  inftance  of 
the  iirft  kind  of  government :  The  Polish  of  the  fe- 
cond.  In  the  Venetian  government  the  whole  body 
of  nobility  poilefies  the  whole  power,  and  no  nobleman 
has  any  authority  which  he  receives  hot  from  the  whole. 
In  the  Polish  government  every  nobleman,  by  means  of 
his  fiefs,  has  a  peculiar  hereditary  authority  over  his  vaf- 
fals,  and  the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what  it 
receives  from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  diftind 
operations  and  tendencies  of  thefe  two  fpecies  %f  go- 
vernment might  be  made  moft  apparent  even  a  priori- 
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A  VENkxiAN  nobility  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  Pa- 
li sh,  let  the  humours  and  education  of  men  be  ever  fo 
much  varied.  A  nobility,  who  poffefs  their  power  in 
common,  will  preferve  peace  and  order,  both  among 
themfelves,  and  their  fubjedls  ;  and  no  member  can  have 
authority  enough  to  controul  the  Uws  for  a  moment. 
The  nobles  will  preferve-their  autfcority  over  the  people, 
but  without  any  grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  pri- 
vate property;  becaufe  fuch  a  tyrannical  go^rnment 
promotes  not  the  intereft  of  the  whole  body,  however 
it  may  that  of  fome  individuals.  There  will  be  a  di- 
fiindion  of  rank  between  the  nobility  and  peofde,  but 
this  will  be  the  only  diitinftion  in  the  ftate.  The  whole 
nobility  will  form  one  body, .  and  the  whole  peopk  an- 
other, without  any  of  thofe  ^private  feuds  and  animoflties^ 
which  fpread  ruin  and  defolation  every  where.  'Tis  cafy 
to  fee  the  difadvantages  of  a  Polish  nobility  in  every 
one  of  thefe  particulars. 

'Tis  poflible  fo  to  conftitutc  a  free  government,  as 
that  a  fingle  perfon,  call  him  doge,  prince,  or  king, 
iball  pofiefe  a  very  large  fbare  of  power,  and  ihall  form 
a  proper  balance  or  counterpoife  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
legiflature*  This  chief  magiftrate  may  be  either  eleSitve 
OT  hereditary-,  and  though  the  former  inftitution  may, 
to  a  fuperficial  view,  appear  the  moft  advantageous  j  yet 
a  more  accurate  infpe£lion  will  difcover  in  rt  greater  in- 
conveniencies  than  in  the  latter,  and  fuich  as  are  founded 
On  caufes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The 
filling  of  the  throne,  in  fuch  a  government,  is  a  point 
of  too  great  and  too  general  intereft,  not  to  divide  the 
whole  people  into  faflions  :  From  whence  a  civil  war,  the 
greateft  of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almoft  with  cer- 
tainty, upon  every  vacancy.  The  prince  elefted  muft 
be  either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Native :  The  former  will  be 
ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern  ;  fufpicious 
of  his  new  fubjeds,  and  fufpedled  by  them  i  giving  his 

con- 
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Confidence  entirely  to  ftrangers,  who  will  have  no  cthet 
care  but  of  enriching  themfelves  in  the  quickeft  manner^ 
while  their  mafter's  favour  and  authority  are  able  to 
fiipport  diem.  A  native  will  carry  into  the  throne  ali 
bis  private  animofities  and  friendfhtps,  and  will  never  be 
regarded,  in  his  elevation,  without  exciting  the  fentt** 
meats  of  envy  in  thofe,  who  formerly  confidered  him  as 
their  equal.  Not  to  mention,  that  a  crown  is  too  high 
a  reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone,  and  will  al* 
ways  induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  or  money, 
or  intrigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  eledlors :  So  that 
fiich  an  election  will  give  no  better  chance  for  fuperior 
merit  in  the  prince,  than  if  the  ilate  had  trufted  to  birth 
alone  for  determining  their  fovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  univerfal  axioitt 
in  politics.  That  an  hereditary  prince,  a  nobility  without 
vaffals,  and  a  people  voting  by  their  reprefentatives,  form  thf 

bejt    MONARCHY,     ARISTOCRACY^     and    DEMOCRACY. 

But  in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of 
general  truths^  which  are  invariable  by  the  humor  oi* 
education  either  of  fubje£l  or  fovereign,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  •obferve  fome  other  principleif  of  this  fcience, 
which  may  feem  to  deferve  that  chara£ier4 

It  may  eafily  beobferved,  that  though  free  governments 
have  been  commonly  the  moft  happy  for  thofe  who  paf- 
take  of  their  freedom  ;  yet  are  they  the  ftioft  ruinous  aiid 
<)pprefEve  to  their  provinces :  And  this  obfervation  mdy^ 
I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind  We  are  here 
fpeaktng  of.  When  a  monarch  extends  his  dominioris 
by  conqueft,  he  foon  learns  to  confider  his  old  and  hi^ 
new  fubjefts  as  on  the  fartie  footing ;  becaufe,  in  reality, 
all  his  fubjefts  are  to  him  the  fame,  except  the  fevr 
friends  and  favourites,  wiHt  whom  he  is  perfonally  ac- 
quainted. He  does  not,  therefore,;  make  any  diftlnfticTxi 
between  them  in  his  general  laws;   and,  at  the  fame 

C  2  tifiae. 
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time,  18  no  Ids  careful  to  prevent  all  particular  a£U  pf ' 
oppreffion  oA  the  one  as  on  the  othefi»  But  a  free  flate 
neceiTarily  makes  a  grieat  diftindion  and  onft  always  d» 
fo,  till  mea  learn  to  love  tiieir  neighbours  a*  well  as 
tfaemfelves.  The  conquerors,  in  fuch  a  governn^nt, 
are  all  legiflators^  atid  will  be  fore  (o  to  contrive  .matters^ 
by  rcftridions  oi  trade,  and  by  taxes,  as  to  draw  (bme 
private,  as  well  as  public,  advantage  from  their  con«- 
quefts.  Provincial  governors  have  alio  a  better  chance 
ill  a  republic,  to  efcape  with  their  plunder,  by  means  of 
bribery  or  intereft ;  and  their  fellow-citi^tens,  who  find 
their  own  ftatt  to  be  inriched  by  the  fpoils  of  the  fubjeA^ 
provinces,  will  be  the  m<Mre  inclined  to  tolerate  fuch 
abufes«  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  necefiary  precau* 
tion  in  a  free  ftate  to  change  the  governors  frequently  \ 
which  obliges  thefe  tienq>orary  tyrants  to  be  more  expe* 
ditiotts  and  rapacious,  that  they  may  accumulate  fufficient 
wealth  before  they  give  i^ace  to  their  fucceffors.  What 
cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world  during 
the  time  of  their  commonwealth  !  'Tis  true,  they  had 
laws  to  prevent  oppreffion  in  their  provincial  magifirates; 
.but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  could  not 
better  confult  the  intereft  of  the  provinces  than  by  re- 
pealing tbefe  very  laws.  For,  in  that  cafe,  txp  het 
our  magiftrates,  having  intire  impunity,  would  plunder 
no  more  ttian  would  (atisfy  their  own  rapacioufnefs  ; 
whereas,  at  prefent,  they  muft  alio  fatisfy  that  of  their 
judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  of  Rome,  whofe  prO'^ 
tedlion  they  fland  in  need  of^  Who  can  read  of  the 
cruelties  and  oppref&ons  of  Verres  without  horror  and 
aftonifhment  ?  And  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation 
to  hear,  that  after  Cicero  had  exhaufied  on  that  aban- 
doned criminal  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence^  and 
had  prevailed  To  far  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  the  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  pea- 
ceably to  old  age,  in  opulence  and  eafe,  and,  thirty  years 

after- 
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jstfterward,  wa^put  into  the  prafcriptton  by  Mark  Ak- 
THONY,  on  accxMint  of  Hs  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he 
StUy  with  CxciRO  himidfy  and  all  the  moft  virtuous 
men  cf  Rome  f  After  the  lUHblutioo  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  KoMAK  jcke  became  eafier  upon  the  pro* 
vinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  *  ;  and  it  may  be  ob« 
Served,  thatmajiy  of  the  worft  emperors,  Domitiah  f^ 
for  inftance,  were  very  care&l  to  prevent  all  oppreffioit 
of  the  provinces.  In  t  Tib£Rius's  time,  Gaul  was 
cfteemed  richer  than  Italy  itfelf :  Nor,  doi  find,  dur« 
ing  the  whole  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  that  the 
enquire  became  le|t  rich  or  populous  in  any  of  its  pro-^ 
yinces ;  thoujgih  indeed  its  valour  and  military  difcipUne 
were  always  upon  ^e  decline.  The  oppreffion  and  ty« 
ranny  of  the  Carthagin)[ ams  over  their  fubjed  ftates 
in  Africa  went  fo  far,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  {(^ 
that  not  content  with  exa£ling  the  half  of  all  the  pro- 
(dace  of  the  ground,  Nvhich  of  i^elf  was  a  very  high  tent, 
idiey  alfo  loaded  them  with  many  other  taxes.  If  we 
pais  from  antient  to  modern  times,  we  fliall  always  find 
the  obfervadon  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  abfolute  mo« 
parchies  are  always  better  treated  than  thofe  of  free  ftates* 
Compare  the  Pais  conquis  of  France  with  Irejland, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth ;  though  this 
tatter  kingdbm  being,  in  a  good  meafure,  peopled  from 
England,  poflefles  fo  many  rights  and  privileges  as 
fiiould  naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment  than 
(hat  of  a  conquored  province.  Corsica  is ^fo  an  obvious 

Inftance  to  the  iame  purpofe.. 

.* ' 

r 

*  Afln.  lib.  I.  cap.  a* 

^  SvsT.  in  Tita  Don xt« 

X  Egregivm  rt/MmttuUe  liUrtsti  t^mputfji  tpfifiorentei,  ptam  Imps  iTAtf  A, 
piam  mhttl'ti  urh4tnapl4s,  nijnl  va/iJtint  In  txertUibuh  f»fifft^  aturnum  cogi» 
farent.    Tacit.  Ann.  ilht  Jt 

I  lib.  I,  cap.  72, 

e  3  There 
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There  is  an  obfervation  of  Machiavel,  ^wldl  regard 
to  thtf  conquefts  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ^hicb,  I 
think)  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  thofe  eternal  political  trudi^ 
which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vslry. .  It  may  feem 
ftrai^ge,  fays  that  politician,  that  fuch  fudden  conqueflsy 
as  thofe  of  Alexanper,  fliould  be  pofleiTed  fo  peaceably 
]>y  his  fuccefibrs,  and  that  the  Persians,  during  all  the 
eonfufions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Greeks,  never  made  the 
iinalleft  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  former  inde* 
pendent  government.  To  fatis'fy  us  concerning  the  caufe 
df  this  remarkable  event,  we  may  confider,  that  a  monarch 
snay  govern  his  fubjeds  in  two  dtfierent  ways.  He  may 
cither  follow  the  maixims  of  the  eafltern  princes,  and  ftrctch 
fo  far  as  to  leave  no  diftindion  of  ranks  among  his  fubr 
jeds,  but  what  proceeds  immediately  from  himfsif ;  no 
advantages  of  birth ;  no  hereditary  honours  and  poiTef- 
fioni ;  and,  in  a  word,  no  credit  among  the  people,  ex- 
cept from  his  commiffion  alone.  Or  a  monarch  nray 
exert  his  power  after  a  milder  lyiannier,  like  our  Euro- 
pean princes ;  andleaye  o^her  fources  of  honour,  befide 
his  fmile  and  favour:  Birth,  tit)es,  poileffions,  valpur, 
integrity,  knowledge,  or  grfat  and  fortunate  atchieve*- 
pients.  In  the  former  fpecies  of  government,  after  a 
copqueft,  ^tjs  impoffible  ever  to  fliake  off  the  ypkq  i  fincc 
iio  pnp  polTeffes,  among  the  people,  fo  much  perfpnal 
credit  and  authprity  as  to  begin  fuch  an  enterprize: 
Wh|Brpa.i§,  ip  the  Jitter,  the  Icaft  misfortune,  or  difcord 
of  the  vi£i^r$,  "^iW  encourage  the  vanquiihed  to  take 
arms,  who  have  leaders  reakdy  tp  prompt  and  condu£^ 
them  in  every  undertaking  ♦. 

3uch 

f  I  have  tafcen  it  for  grapted,  according  to  tbe  fuppofition  of  MACRkA- 
yzL,  that  the  antient  Pcrsian«  harl  no  nobility  j  though  thrre  is  reafoa 
tofufpef^y  that  the'FLt}RENTil«]i  Secretary,  who  feems  to  have  been  bet-* 
ter  acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  the  Gattr  authors,  was  miftuk^ifl 
|his  particular.  The  more  ancient  Pkr  sians,  whofe  manners  are  defcribed 
hf  ;KiHoyiioN,  were  a  free  people^  and  bad  mobility.    Their  c/t<eri^9i  wer« 
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.  Such  is  the  reafomng  of  MACj^iiAVEL,  which  fee^is 
to  me  very  folid  and  conclulive ;  chough  I  wiih  he 
jhad  n.ot  mixed  ^ihood  with  truth,  in  aiTerting,  that  nu^ 
narchie^  governed  according  to  the  eaftern  policy,  though 
more  eaiily  kept  when  once  fubdued,  yet  are  the  mod 

jprefenrcd  even  after  the  entending  of  their  conquest  and  the  confequent 

change  of  their  government.     Arrian  mentions  them  in  Dabivs*!  tkncy 

Vetxped,  Alsx.  Hbt-ft.    Hiftorians  alfo  fpeak  often  of  (he  perfoas  in  com- 

soandas  mea <of  family*    TYtiiANxsy  who  was  general  of  the  Medxs 

under  XuLXM»  was  of  the  race  of  Achm/bmis,  Herod,  lib,  7.  cap.  6a. 

^KTACHAXs^  who  directed  the  cutting  of  tbe  canal  about  mount  At^os^ 

was  of  the  fame  family.    Id.  cap.  117.    Megabyzvs  was  ooeof  the  feveji 

taiflcot  Pkbsians  who  ooofpired  agaioft  the  Maoi.    His  (on,  'Zott*. 

9.VS,  was  in  the  higheft  comnand  under  Daeivs,  and  delirered  Baby- 

xoy   to  him.    His  grandfoo,  Megabyzos,  commanded  the  army,  de- 

ftated  at  Mabatbon.    His  great  grandfon  Zofyrvs,  was  alfo  eminent, 

and  was  bamihed  PxasiA.    Hbboo.  lib.  3.    Thuc.  lib.  i.    Rosaces, 

who  commanded  an  army  in  E^pt  under  Aa  tax  e«  ices,  was  alfo  defcended 

fcom  one  of  the  feren  coofpirator^  D1/9D.  Sic.  lib.  16.    Agesilaus,  in 

Xenophon^  Hift.  Gx  AC.  lib.  4.  being  defirous  of  making  a  marriage  be- 

twixtkiogCoTYS  hisally,  and  the  daughter  of  Sr,iTHRin^TXS,  a  Peb- 

siAW  of  ranky  who  ^ad  deicrted  to  hiffl,  firft  a&s  CoTgrs  ndiat  family 

S^z  THE  IDA  TBS  IS  of.    Onc  of 'the  moft  xonfiderable  in  Persia,   fays 

CoTTs.    AxfjBirs,   frhen  offered  4he  ibvereignty  by  Clxarchus  an^ 

tkt  ten  thopfand  Gjixxxs,   refufed  it  as  <^  too  low  a   rank,  and  fai(^ 

fhat  fo  many  eminent  Pebsjans  would  never  endure  his  rule,    hi,  de 

^0^^. lib.  ft.    Some  of  the  families,  defcended  from  the  (^^nn  Pebsxaks 

aborementioned  r^ained  during  all  A.lexanoex*s  fuccelTors  )  and  Ma^ 

TRBIDATXS»  in  Antzochv8*8  time,  is  faid  by  Poi.ybivs  to  >be  de- 

fcended  from  one  of  them,  lib.  5.  cap.  43.    Abtabazus  was  efteemcd,  aa 

Aeuian  fays,  jn  *»!(  9r;«rroic  TU^^m.  lib,  3.    And  when  Albxanpeb 

flurried  in  one  day  %o  of  his  captains  to  Persian  women,  4ii8  intention 

plainly  was  to  ally  the  Macedonians  with  the  moft  eminent  P«r-/ian  fa^- 

milies.    Id.  lib.  .7.    Pzoooavt  Sjculus  fays  they  wete  of  the  moft  no- 

>khirth  ii^PxxsiA,  lib.  17.    The  government  of  P^bsza  was  defpotic, 

and  condoled,  in  many  refpeds,  after  the  eaftern  manner,  but  was  not  car* 

lied  io  far  as  to  extirpate  all  nobility,  and  confound  all  ranks  and  orders*    It 

kft  men  who  were  fiill  great^  by  themfelves  and  their  family,  independent 

of  thnr  office  and  commiffion.     And  the  reaibo  why  the  Mac  boon p  an  s 

kept  fo  eaiily  dominion  over  them  was  owing  to  other  caufes  eafy  to  be 

^tind  in  the  hiftorians  $  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  MACHiAVEf** 

leafoning  is^  in  itielf,  jofty  however  doubtful  its  applicatioa  (o  ttie  pi^ 

(cat  cafe* 

C   4  *f^ 
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difficult  to  fubdue ;  fince  they  cannot  contain  any  powierr 
fill  (uhjtSt  whofe  difcontent  and  fa&ion  maty  facilitate 
th^  enterprizes  of  an  enemy.  For  befides,  that  fuch  a 
tyrannical  government  enervates  the  coun^  of  men^ 
and  fenders  them  indifferent  tpti^rds  the  fortunes  of 
their  fovereign ;  befides  this,  I  fay,  we  find  by  expe- 
tiencc,  that  eyeri  the  temporary  and  delegated  authority  of 
the  generals  and  ma.giftrates  ;  being  always,  in  fuch  go- 
yemments,  as  abfolute  withm  its  fphere,  as  that  of  the 
prince  himfelf^  is  able,  with  barbarians  accuftomed  to 
a  blind  fubmiffion,  to  produce  the  mod  dangerous  and 
fatal  revolutions.  So  that,  in  fypry  refpedl,  a  gentle  .go«. 
vernment  is  preferable,  and  gives  the  greateft  fecurity  t€^ 
the  fovereign  as  well  as  to  the  fubje£t. 

Legiflators,  thertfore,  ought  not  to  truft  the  future 
government  of  a  ftate  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to 
provide  a  fyftem  of  laws  to  regulate  the  adminiftration 
of  public  affairs  to  the  lateft  poflerity.  £ffe£ls  will  al- 
ways  correfpond  to  caufes ;  and  wife  regulations  in  any 
commonwealth,  are  the  moil  valuable  legacy  which  caif 
be  left  to  future  ages.  In  the  fmalleft  court  or  ofBcc, 
the  flated  forms  and  methods,  by  which  buflnefs  muft  b<i 
conducted,  are  found  to  be  a  confiderable  check  on  the 
nafural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  ihould  not  the 
cafe  be  the  fame  in  public  affairs  ?  Can  we  afctibe  the 
jftability  and  wifdom  of  the  Venetian  government^ 
through  fo  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  go^ 
yernment  ?  And  is  it  not  eafy  to  point  out  thpfe  defe£t^ 
in  the  original  conflitution,  which  produced  the  tumul- 
tuous  governments  of  Ath£Ns  and  RomE)  and  ended 
at  laft  in  the  ruin  of  thefe  two  famous  republics  ?  And 
fo  little  dependance  has  this  aflFair  on  the  humours  and 
education  of  particular  men,  that  one  part  of  the  fame 
republic  may  be  wifely  condu^Sed,  and  another  weakly^ 
by  the  very  fame  men,  merely  on  account  of  the  diffe- 
irence  of  the  forms  and  infticutions,  by  whjch  thefe  parts 

are 
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fort  regelated.  Hiftorians  inform  us  that  this  was  anal- 
ly the  cafe  with  Genoa.  For  while  the  ftate  was  al- 
ways fidlof  fedhion,  and  taf&ttk,  and  diibrder,  the  bank 
of  St.  Gborce,  which  had  become  a  confideraUe  part 
of  the  people,  lints  cond«ded,  for  feveral  ages,  with 
the  utnfloft  integrity  and  wifilom  *. 

The  ages  of  grcateft  publick  fpirit  are  not  always  moft 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Oppd  laws  may  beget  or- 
der and  moderation  in  the  government.  Where  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  have  inftilled  little  humanity  of  juftice 
into  the  tempers  of  men.  The  moft  illuftrious  period  of 
the  Roman  hiftory,  confidered  in  a  political  view  is 
that  between  the  beginning  of  the  firft  and  the  end  of  the 
laft  Punic  war ;  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility 
and  people  being  then  fixed  by  the  contefts  of  the  tri- 
|>unes,  and  not  being  yet  loft  by  the  extent  of  conquefts. 
Yet  at  this  very  time,  the  horrid  praSice  of  poifoning 
was  fo  common,  that,  during  part  of  a  feafon,  a  Prator 
puniibed  capitally  for  this  crime  above  three  thoufand  f 
perfons  in  a  part  of  Italy  ;  and  found  informations  of 
this  nature  ftill  multiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a  Cmi- 
lar,  or  rather  a  worfe  inftance  J,  In  the  more  eariy  times 
of  the  commonwealth.  So  depraved  in  private  life 
were  that  people,  whom  in  their  hiftories  we  fo  much 
admire*  I  doubt  not  but  they  were  itally  more  virtuous 
during  the  time  of  the  two  TrtumvirateSy  when  they  were 
tearing  their  common  country  to  pieces,  and  fpreading 

•  Effimpio  veramewtt  rare^  &  da  Filofefi  htante  loro  tmaginate  ^  vedatt  Ktm 
fuhluke  mat  non  trwato,  •vedgre  dentro  td  un  mtdefimo  (erchio,  fta  mcdeSm  <it» 
tadlttiy  la  liBerta,  Sf  !a  tirannide^  la  vita  civ'tlt  &  la  cerotta,  la  gtvfiitia  &  la 
licenxa  ;  percbe  qiallo  or  dlnefoto  mantiine  quella  c'ttta  piena  di  cc/limi  aatichi 
&  ^enerah'iU.  E  s'eg/t  awotrrjft  (cbe  col  temfto  in  •gni  mod»  aaverrij  qua 
SanGiokgio  tuua  quel  la  citta  occvpajfe,  farrebbe  quella  una  Rcpubrtjoapim 
iaHa  V£N£TIANA  mtmorahUe, 

Delia  Hift<  Florentine,  lib.  8. 

•f  T.  Lit  IT,  Jib,  40:  cap.  43. 

J  Id,  lib.  i.  cap.  1 8. 

flaughter 
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daughter  and  defolation  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  mcre-t 
ly  for  the  choice  of  tyrants  *. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fuffieient  inducement  to  maintain^ 
with  the  utmofl  Zeal,  in  every  free  ftate,  thofe  formfr 
^d  infUtutions  by  wliich  liberty  is  fqcured,  the  publicic 
good  confulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular 
men  reftrained  and  puniflied.  Nothing  does  more  ho* 
nour  to  human  nature,  than  to  fee  it  fufceptible  of  fo 
Opble  a  paflipn  i  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication 
of  meannefs  pf  bear}:  in  ^ny  man>  than  to  fee  him  devoid 
of  it.  A  man  who  loves  only  himfelf,  without  regard 
to  friendfhip  and  i^erit,  is  a  deteflable  monfter ;  and  ai 
man,  who  is<>nly  fufceptible  pf  friendfhip,  without  pu- 
Hick  fpirit,  or  a  regard  to  the  coipnjiunity,  is  deficient 
in  the  moft  material  part  of  virtue^ 

But  this  is  a  fubje£t  which  n«cds  not  be  longer  infifted 
en  at  prefent.  There  are  enpw  of  zealots  on  both  fides 
who  kindle  up  -the  paifions  of  their  partizans,  and  under 
the  pretence  of  publick  good,  purfue  the  inter^fts  and 
end&  of  their  particular  faction.  For  my  part>  I  ihall 
always  be  more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  ze;^  ^ 
though  perhaps  the  fureft  way  of  producing* moderation 
in  every  party  is  to  increafe  pjiir  z^al  for  the  publick.  Let 
vs  therefore  try,  if  it  b<^  po/fib}e,  from  the  foregoing 
dodrine,  to  draw,  a  leflbn  *of  moderation  with  regard  to 
the  parties  into  which  pur  country  is  at  prefent  divided  s 
at  the  fame  time,  that  we  allow  not  this  moderation  to^ 
abate  the  induftry  and  paffion  with  which  every  individual 
is  bound  to  purfue  the  good  of  his  country. 

Thofe  wljo  eilther  attack  or  defend  a  minifter  }n  fuch  a 
government  as  ours,  wberf  the  utmoft  liberty  i$  allowed, 
always  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  exaggerate  his 
merit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public.     His  enc- 

•  VAxgk  mart  UA'tgle,  R  o  m  A  i  n  «  ewtrt  Ro  M  Ai  M  %p 

Cembatans Jeulement  fo^  U  cbouc  di  tyraiu^  CoRNZltZiS« 

mie$: 
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nies  are  fure  to  charge  him  with  the.greateft  enormitiest 
both  in  domeftic  and  foreign  management ;  and  there  is 
no  meannefs  nor  crime,  of  which,  in  their  account,  hi: 
is  not  enable.  Unneceflary  wars,  fcandalooa  treaties^ 
profufion  of  public  treafure,  opprei&ve  taxes,  every  kind 
of  mal-adminiftration  is  afcribed  to  him.  To  aggravate 
the  charge,  his  pernicious  conduiSl,  it  is  faid,  will  ex« 
tend  its  baleful  influence  even  to  pofterity,  by  undermin* 
ing  the  beft  conftitution  in  the  world,  and  difordering 
that  wife  fyftem  of  laws,  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by 
>¥bich  our  anceftors,  for  fo  many  centuries,  have  beea 
fo  happily  governed.  He  is  i^  only  a  wicked  minifter 
inlumfelf,  but  has  removed  every  fecurity  provided  agaiiift 
wicked  minijjbers  for  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of  the  minifter 
msdce  his  panegyric  run  as  high  as  the  accufation  againft 
|iim,  and  celebrate  his  wife,  fteady  and  moderate  con** 
du^  in  every  part  of  his  adminiftration.  The  honour 
and  intereft  of  the  nation  fupported  abroad,  public  credit 
maintained  at  home,  perfecution  reftrained,  fa£lion  ^b* 
dued  ;  the  merit  of  all  thefe  blefEngs  is  afcribed  folely 
to  the  minifter.  At  the  fame  time  he  crowns  all  hss^ 
other  merits,  by  a  religious  care  of  the  beft  conftitutIoi| 
in  the  world,  which  he  has  preferved  in  all  its  parts, 
^nd  has  tranfmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happinefs  and  fecu« 
rity  of  the  lateft  pofterity. 

When  thi$  accufation  and  panegyric  are  received  by 
the  partizans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  a 
tnoft  extraordinary  ferment  on  both  fides,  and  fill  the  na« 
f ion  with  the  moft  violent  animpfities.  But  I  would  fain 
pe^Tuade  thefe  party-zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  contra* 

didion  both  in  the  accufation  and  panegyric,  and  that  it 

yere  impoflible  fpr  either  of  them  to  run  fo  high,  were 

)t  not  for  thia  contradi^ion.    If  our  conftitutioiv  be  really 
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that  noble  fahrie^  the  friit  tf  Britain,  tht  envy  of  our 
neig/fhmrsy  faifedby  the  lahour  of  fo  many  centuries^  repair^ 
ed  0t  the  expense  of  Jo  many  miUkm^  and  cemonted  iy  fmb 
a  frofufim  &f  ihod  *  9  I  fay^  if  our  ccnftitudon  does  in 
any  degree  deferve  thefe  eulogies,  it  would  never  have 
fufiered  a  wicked  and  weak  minifter  to  govern  trtum«^ 
phantly  for  a  courfe  of  twenty  years,  when  oppofed  by 
the  greateft  geniufes  of  die  nation,  who  exercifed  the 
utmoft  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen,  in  parljament,  and 
in  their  frequent  af^als  to  die  people.  But,  if  then)i<« 
jftifter  be  wicked  and  weak,  t0  the  degree  fo  ftrenuoufty 
snftAed  on,  the  conftitutioo  muft  be  fiuilcy  in  its  original 
principles,  and  he  cannot  confiftently  be  charged  with 
undermining  the  beft  conftitution  in  the  wqrld.  A  con^* 
ftitution  is  only  fo  far  good,  as  it  provides  a  remedy 
againft  mal-adminiftration ;  and  if  the  British  con- 
ftitution, when  in  its  greateft  vigour,  and  repaired  by 
two  foch  remarkable  events,  a.s  the  Revolution  and  Ac 
eefftan^  by  which  our  ancient  royal  family  was  facrificed 
to  it ;  if  our  conftitution,  I  fay,  with  fo  great  advan* 
tages,  does  not,  in  fa£i,  provide  any  fuch  remedy,  we 
are  rather  beholden  to  'any  minifter  who  undermines  it, 
and  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  ere£iing  in  its  place  a 
better  conftitution. 

I  would  make  .ufe  of  the  fame  topics  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  defend  the  minifter.  Is  our  con/tituiioit' 
fi  excellent  ?  Then  a  change  of  miniftry  can  be  no  fuch 
dreadful  event ;  ftnce  it  is  eflential  to  fuch  a  conftitution, 
in  every  minidry,  both  to  preferve  itfelf  from  violation, 
and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  adminiftration.  Is 
our  conftitution  very  bad?  Then  fo  extraordinary  a  jealoufy 
and  apprehenfion,  on  account  of  changes,  is  ill-placed  i 
and  a  man  fliould  no  more  be  anxious  in  this  cafe,  than 
a  hufband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from  the  ftews, 

*  Diffirtatttn  on  parttesy  Letter  lo. 

(hould 
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Ihoald  be  watchful  to  prevent  b«p:  ir^icYit^*  Public  afFnif  s, 
in  iuch  a  caafti^tion,  nuift  necefTarUy  go  to  confgfioiif: 
by  whatever  hands  they  are  condu<^ed  ;  and  the  zeal  of 
pfiiriots  is  much  le(s*i;equi%e  in  that  cafe  than  the  pa- 
tience and  rubmLOlon  of  pbUo/ephen.     The  virtue  and 
good  int6sM:ioki8  <tf  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly  laud* 
^e ;  bat»  to  what  purpofe  did  their  zeal  (erve  ?  To  no*^ 
thing,  but  to  haftea  the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  render  its  convulflons  and  dying  agonies 
more  violent  and  painful* 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deierve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  n>en  be 
moderate  and  confiftent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted  f^ 
at  leaft  nnight  be  examined.  The  casmtry-parfy  m^t  fiill 
:^ert,  that  our  conffitution,  though  excellent,  will  ad-^ 
mit  of  mal-adiiilniftration  to  a  certain  degree;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  minifter  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppoib  hioa 
with  zfuitaik  degree  of  ecaL  And,  on  the  other  haad^ 
the  court  party  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  fuppoiition  thar 
the  minifier  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  fome  zeal 
too,  his  adminiftration,  I  would  only  perfuade  men  not 
to  contend,  as  if  they  were  fighting  pro  oris  ^  focis^  and 
change  a  good  conftitution  into  a  bad  one,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  Aeir  fa£lions  *. 

I 

*  Iflaat  tmr  tuthor's  t^tmon  «tf«  •/  tbi  fmumt  mintper  here  pdintedat^  mMp 
le  leamed  from  that  effay,  frtnted  in  the  firmer  editkm,  under  fbt  thie  $/  A 
charader  of  Sir  Robert  Walyoix  t  JtiWas  ^ifit/ttust  Tiiene  sever 
vas  a  many  whofe  mdions  und  character  havc^been  more  eameftly  and  open* 
ly  canrafled,  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  isiniAer,  who,  bavi&g  governed  a 
learned  and  free  nation  for  id  long  a  time,  amidft  fuch  mighty  oppoiUioii* 
nay  make  a  large  library  of  what  has  been  wrote  for  and  againft  him, 
and  is  the  fubjef^  of  above  half  the  paper  that  has  been  blotted  in  the  nation 
within  theie  twenty  years.  I  wiih  for  the  honour  of  our  country^  that  any 
0oe  character  of  hith  had  been  drawn  with  (uch  judgment  and  mpartialttyt  as 
to  have  credit  with  pofterity,  and  to  ihew,  that  our  liberty  has,  once  at 
leaft,  been  employed  to  good  purpofe,  I  am  only  afraid  of  failing  in  the 
former  quality  of  judgment:    But  if  it  ihould  be   fo,  'tis   but  one  page 

more 
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I  have  not*  here  confidered  any  thing  that  is  peribnal 
in  the  prefeht  controverfy.  In  the  beft  civil  conftitutton^ 
where  every  man  is  reftrained  by  the  moft  rigid  laws,  if^ 
is  eafy  to  difcover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a 
minifter,  and  to  judge,  whether  his  perional  charader- 
deferves  love  or  hatred.  But  fuch  queftibns  are  cff  little 
importance  to  the  public,  and  lay  thofe  who  employ  their- 
pens  upon  them,  under  a  juft  fufpicion  either  of  malevo<i^ 
lence  or  flattery. 

more  thrown  awayt  ^^  a^n  hundred  thoufand,  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  that 
have  perifiied^  and  become  ufelefs.  In  the  mean  tiffie,  I  Aall  flatter  niy- 
ielf  with  the  pleafing  imagination^  that  the  following  character  will  bcr 
cdopted  by  future  hiftoiiatta* 

Sir  ROBERT  H^ALPOLE^  prime  mtnifter  of  Grsat  BaiTAiKi  Is  a 
sxaA  of  ability^  not  a  geniua  i  good-natured,  not  virtuous ;  conftant^  not 
magnanimous  j  moderate*  not  equitable  f  •  His  virtues^  in  fome  ioAaocesy 
are  free  from  the  allay  of'  thofe  ylces,  which  ufually  accompany  fuch  vir- 
tues s  He  is  a  generous  friendj  widiout  being  a  bitter  enemy.  His  Yices,  ia 
•their  inftancesf  are  not  compeniated  by  th^fe  rirtues  which  are  nearly  allyed 
tn  them :  His  want  of  cnterprife  is  not  attended  with  frugality.  The  pri- 
vate charaf^er  of  the  man  is  better  than  the  publick :  His  .  virtues 
more  than  his  vices  :  His  fortune  greater  than  bis  fame. '  With  many 
gpod  qualities  be  has  incurred  the  publick  hatred :  With  good  capacity  be 
hiA  not  efcaped  ridicule*  He  would  have  been  efteemed  more  wor- 
thy of  his  high  itation  had  he  never  polTciled  it  ;  and  is  better  qualified  for 
the  iecond  then  for  the  firft  place  in  any  government.  His  miniilry  has 
hotn  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  to  the  pubUck»  better  for  thk 
«£e  than  for  poilerity,  and  more  pernicious  by  bad  precedents  than  by  real 
grievances.  During  bis  time  trade  has  flourilhed,  liberty  declined^  and  learn- 
ing gone  to  ruin.  As  I  am  a  man,  I  love  him  ^  as  I  am  a  fcholar,  I  hate 
him ;  aa  I  am*  a  BaiTOK»  I  calmly  wifli  his  fall.  And  were  I  a  membe^r 
ef  either  houfe,  I  would  give  nay  irote  for  removing  him  from  St.  Jamxs*»  { 
hut  Aoold  be  glad  to  iee  him  retire  to  Houghtok-Hall^  to  pais  the  re-> 
aaaindcr  of  his  days  in  eaie  and  pleafare. 

'» 

The  author  h  fleajed  to  find^  that  afier  animoJaUt  are  laid,  and  tatumny  bat 
tt/fidy  the  vfbole  nation  almoft  bane  returned  to  the  fame  moderate  fentiments  wrB 
regard  to  this  great  man ^  if  they  Ore  not  rather  become  more  favouraUe  to  bim, 
Jy  a' very  natural  tranfilon,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Tbejuubar^ould 
troT  'tf^pefe  thofe  humane  Jentiments  towards  the  dead ;  though  be  cannot  forheai^ 
abfervifigf  that  the  not  faying  more  of  our  puhJkk  debts  was,  as  hinted  in  tbit 
ibaraSer,  a  great,  and  the  only  great,  error  in  that  long  adminiftration, 

•f  Moderate  in  the  exerctje  of  ^ovuer,  not  eqtdtahie  in  engrojing  it, 
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Of  the  First  Principles  of  Government, 

NOTHING  IS  more  rurprkmg  to  thofe,  yAit^ 
confider  human  affairs  with  a  philofophical  eye, 
than  to  fee  the  eaflnefs  with  which  the  many  are  govern* 
ed  by  the  few ;  and  to  obferve  the  implicit  fubnriffioH 
with  which  men  refign  their  own  Sentiments  and  paffiont 
to  thofe  of  their  rulers*  When  we  enquire  by  whset 
means  this  wonder  is  brought  about^  we  ihall  find,  that 
as  Force  is  always  on  the  fide  of  the  governed,  the  go<* 
vernors  have  nothing  to  Support  them  but  opinion.  'Tn 
therefore,  on  opinion  only  that  government  is  founded  ; 
and  this  maxim  extends  to  t\kt  mofl  defpotic  and  moft 
military  governments,  as  well  as  to  the  mofl  free  and 
moft  popular.  The  foldan  of  Egypt,  or  the  emperor 
of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harmlefs  fubje£ts,  Jike  brute 
beafls,  againfl  their  fentiments  and  inclination :  Bttt  he 
muft,  at  ieaft,  have  led  his  mamalukei^  or  pr^torian  bandt^ 
like  men,  by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  v/z.  opinion  of  interest, 
and  opinion  of  Teiight,  By  opinioji  of  intereft,  I  chiefly 
underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  public  advantage  which  is 
reaped  from  government ;  together  with  the  perfuafion, 
that  the  particular  government,  which  is  eflabliihed^  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  eafily  be 
fettled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  gene« 
rality  of  a  ilate,  or  s^png  thofe   who  liave  the  force 

in 
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in  their  hands^  it  gives  great  fecurity  to  any  govern- 
inent« 

lUgbt  18  of  two  kinds,  right  to  power  and  right  to 
FROPERTTT.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  firft  kind 
has  over  mankind,  may  eafily  be  underftood  by  obferving 
the  attadiment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  ancient 
government,  and  even  to  thofe  names  which  have  had 
the  fandion  of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always  begets  the 
opinion  of  right  i  and  whatever  difadvantageoufi,  fenjti- 
ments  we  may  entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always 
found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treafure  in  the 
inaintenmce  of  public  juftice.  This  paffioh  we  may  de- 
nominate enthufijifm,  or  we  may  give  it  what  appellatioa 
«  we  pleafe  ^  but  a  politician^  who  fliould  overlook  its  in-^ 
fluence  on  human  affiurs,  would  prove  himfelf  but  of  a 
very  linuftexl  underflanding.  There  is,  indeed,  no  par*^ 
ticuUr,  in  vrtiich,  at  firft  fight,  there  may  appear  a 
greater  coQtradi&ion  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind 
than  the  preicnt.  When  men  aft  in  a  faftion,  they  are 
>pt,  without  any  ihame  orremorfe,  to  negk6t  all  the  ties 
of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to  ierve  their  party  ; 
and  yet,  when  a  fadion  is  formed  upon  a-  point  of  right 
or  principle,  there  is  no  occafion,  where  men  difcpver  a 
greater  pbftiaacy,  and  a  more  determined  fenfe  of  juftice 
and  eqiA&y.  The  fame  focial  difpofition  of  mankind  i» 
the  caufe  of  both  thefe  contradi£lory  appearances. 

nris  fufficiently  underftood,  that  the  opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  of  the  greateft  moment  in  all  matters  of 
government.  A  noted  author  has  made  property  the 
foundation  of  all  government ;  and  moft  of  our  political 
writers  feem  inclined'  to  follow  him  in  that  particular. 
This  is  carrying  the  matter  too  far  5  but  ftill  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great 
infiuence  in  this  fubjeft. 

Upon  thefe  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  iW- 
rj/7,  of  ri^hi  to  fvwery  and  of  right  tp  proper  ty^^   are   all 
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governments  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  dver 
the  itiany.  There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add 
force  to  thefe,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  ope- 
ration ;  fuch  as  felf-intereji^  feat,  and  affeSiioH :  But  ftill 
we  may  affert,  that  thefe  other  pi'inciplea  can  have  no 
inAuence  alone,  but  fuppofe  the  antecedent  influence  of 
thofe  opinions  above-mentioned.  They  are,  therefore, 
to  be  cfteemed  the  fecondary^  not  the  original  principles 
of  government. 

For,  /^y?,  as  to  felf 'inter ejl^  by  which  I  mean  thcex- 
pe<5lation  of  particular  rewards,  diftinft  from  the  general 
prote<Slion  which  we  receive  from  government,  *tis  evi- 
dent that  the  magiftrate's  authority  mufl:  be  antecedently 
tftablifhed,  or,   at  leaft  be  hoped  foi*,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce this  expeftation.      The  prolpeft  of  reward  may 
augment  the  authority  with  regard  to  fome  particular 
perfons ;  but  can  never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to 
the  public.     Men  naturally  look  for  the  greeted  favours 
from  their  friends  and  acquaintance  \  and  therefore,  the 
hopes  of  any  confiderable  number  of  the   ftate,  would 
never  center  in  any  particular  fet  of  nien,  if  thefe  mtn 
had  no  other  title  to  magiftracy,  and  had  no  feparate  in- 
fluence over  the  opinions  of  mankind.     The  fame  ob« 
fervation  may  be  extended  to  the  other  two  pnnciples  of 
ftar  and  affeSiion.     No  man  would  have  any  realbn  to 
fear  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he  had  no  authority  over  any 
but  from  fear;  fince,  as  a  flngle  man,  his  bodily  forge 
can  reach  but  a  fmall  way,  and  all  farther  power  he  pof* 
ieiles  mufl:  be  founded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on 
the    prefumed  opinion  of  othars.     And  tho'  affeStion  to 
wifdom  and  virtue  in  ?^fovereign  extends  very  far,,  and  has 
great  influence;  yet  he  muft  be  antecedently  fuppofed 
i^efted  with  a  public  charader,  otherwife  the  public 
efteem  will  ferve  him  in  no  ftead,  nor  will  his  virtue  have 
any  influence  beyond  a  narrow, fpheret.. 
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A  Government  may  endure  for  feVeral  ages,  tho*  the 
Saiance  of  power,  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not 
agree.  This  chicJty  happens,  where  any  rank  or  order 
of  the  ftate  has  acquired  a  large  ihare  of  the  property  ^ 
but,  from  the  original  conftitution  of  the  government^ 
has  no  (hare  of  the  power.  Under  what  pretext  would 
any  individual  of  that  order  aiTume  aiuthority  in  public 
aiFairs  i  As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their 
ancient  government,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted^  that  th^ 
public  would  ever  favour  fuch  ufurpations.  But  where 
the  original  conftitution  allows  any  (hare  of  power,  tho* 
fmall,  to  an  order  of  men,  who  poflefs  a  large  (hare  of 
the  property)  *tiB  eafy  for  them  gradually  to  ftretch  their 
authority,  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide 
with  that  of  property.  This  has  been  the  cafe  with  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  England* 

]^^oft  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  British  go« 
vernment,  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  houfe  of  commons 
reprefents  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  ;  fo  its 
Weight  in  the  fcale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and 
power  of  all  whom  it  reprefeAts.  But  this  principle  muft 
not  be  received  as  abfolutely  true.  For  tho'  the  people 
are  apt  to  attach  themfelves  more  to  the  houfe  of  com-* 
mons,  than  to  any  other  member  of  the  conftitution ; 
that  houfe  being  chofen  by  them  as  their  reprefentatives^ 
arid  as  the  public  guardians  of  their  liberty ;  yet  are 
there  inftances  where  the  houfe,  even  when  in  oppofition 
to  the  crown,  has  not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as 
we  may  particularly  obferve  of  the  Ury  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  the  reign  of  king  William.  Were  the  pieni- 
bers  of  the  houfe  obliged  to  receive  inftru£lion$  from 
their  conftituents,  like  the  Dutch  deputies,  this  would/ 
entirely  alter  the  cafe ;  and,  if  fuch  immenfe  power  and 
riches,  as  thofe  of  the  whole  commons  of  Britain^ 
were  brought  into-  the^  fcale,  *tis  not  eafy  to  conceive, 
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that  the  crown  could  either  influence  that  multitude  of 

I 

people,  or  withftand  that  overbalance  of  property.  'Tis 
true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over  the  colledive 
body  of  Britain  in  the  ele&ions  of  members;  but 
were  this  influence,  which  at  prefent  is  only  exejrted  once 
in  feven  years,  to  be  employed  in  bringing  over  the  peo- 
ple to  every  vote,  it  would  foon  be  wafted ;  and  no 
ikill,  popularity  or  revenue,  could  fupport  it.  I  muft, 
therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that  an  alteration,  in  this  par- 
ticular, would  introduce  a  total  alteration  in  our  govern- 
ment, and  would  foon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic;  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  inconvenient  form.  For 
tho'  the  people  coUeded  in  a  body  like  the  Romak 
tribes,  be  quite  unfit  for  government,  yet  when  difperf* 
ed  in  fmall  bodies,  they  are  more  fufceptible  both  of  rea- 
ion  and  order ;  the  force  of  popular  currents  and  tides 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  broke ;  and  the  public  intereft 
may  be  purfued  with  fome  method  and  conftancy.  But  ' 
'tis  needlefs  to  reafon  any  farther  concerning  a  form  of 
government,  which  is  never  likely  to  have  place  in  Bri- 
tain, and  which  feems  not  to  be  the  aim  of  any  party 
amongft  us.  Le^us  cherifli  and  improve  our  ancient  go- 
vernment as  much  as  pof&ble,  without  encouraging  a 
paffion  for  fuch  dangefous  novelties. 
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Of  the  Indepxndency  of  Parliament. 

•  to 

\ 

OLITICAL  writers  have  eftablUhed  it  as  a 
maxim.  That  in  contriving  any  fyftcm  of  govern- 
ment, and  fixing  the  feveral'checks  and  controuls  of  the 
conlUtution,  every  man  ought  to  be  fuppofed  a  infive^ 
and  to  have  no  other  end,  in  all  his  adions,  but  private^ 
intereft.  By  this  intereft  we  muft  govern  him,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  make  him  co-pperate  to  public  good,  not- 
withftanding  his  infatiable  avarice  and  ambition.  With<« 
Out  this,  fay  they,  we  (hall  in  vain  boaft  of  the  advan- 
tages of  any  conftitution,  and  ihall  find,  in  the  end,  that 
we  have  no  fecurity  for  our  liberties  or  poflef&ons,  ex- 
cept the  good-veill  of  our  rulers ;  that  is,  we  (hall  bava' 
no  fecurity  at  all. 

'Tis,  therefore  a  juft  political  maxim,  That  every  man 
muft  be  fuppofed  a  inave:  Tho*  at  the  fame  time,  it  ap* 
pears  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  a  maxim  fhould  be  true  in 
politics^  which  is  falfe  infa^*  But  to  fatisfy  us  on  thb 
head,  we  may  confider,  that  men  are  generally  more 
honeft  in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and 
will  go  greater  lengths  tb  ferve  a  party,  than  when  their 
own  private  intereft  is  alone  concerned.  Honour  is  a 
great  check  upon  mankind :  But  where  a  confiderable 
body  of  men  aft  together,  this  check  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fiire,  removed  3  fince  a  man  is  fure  to  be  approved  of  by 
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his  own  party,  for  ivhat  promotes  the  common  intereft, 
and  he  foon  learns  t;o  defpife  the  clamours  of.  his  adver-. 
faries.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  fe- 
nate  is  determined  by  the  greater  number  of  voices  ;  fo 
that,  if  felf-intereft  influences  only  the  majority,  (as  it 
will  always  do)  the  Whole  fenate  foUbws  the  alluisements 
of  this  feparate  intereft,  and  a£ls  as  if  it  contained  not 
one  member,  who  had  any  regard  to  public  intereft  and 
liberty. 

When  there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure,  and 
examination,  any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary^ 
where  the  power  is  diftributefl  among  feveral  courts,  and 
feveral  orders  of  men,  we  fbould  always  confider  the 
private  intereft  of  each  court,  arid*  each  order;  and,  if 
we  find,  that,  by  the  flcilfiir  drvifion  of  tlie  power,  the 
private  intereft  muft  ncceflarlly,  in  its  operation,  concur 
with  the  public,  we  may  pronounce  that  government  to 
be  wife  and  happy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  private  in- 
tereft of  each  order  be  not  checked,  and  be  not  direAed. 
to  public  intereft,  we  ought  tQ  lo^k  for  nothing  but  fac- 
tion, dlforder,  and  tyranny  fromfuch  a  government.  In 
this  opinion  I  am  juftified  by  experience,  as  well  as  by 
the  authority  of  all  philofophers  and  politicians  both  an«. 
tient  and  modern. 

How  much,  therefore,  would  it  have  furprized  fuch  a^ 
genius  as  Cicero,  or  Tacitus,  to  h^vc  been  told, 
That,  in  a  future  age,  there  &puld  arife  a  very  regular 
fyftem  of  mtxt  government,  where  the  authority  was  fo 
diftributed,  that  one  rank,  whenever  it  pleafed,  might 
iwaliow  up  all^  the  reft,  and  engrofs  the  whole  power 
of  the  conftitution.  Such  a  government,  they  would 
fay,  will  T>ot  be  a  mixed  government.  For  fo  great  is 
the  natural  am,bition  of  men,  that  they  are  never  fatis- 
fied  with  power  \  and  if  one  order  of  men,  by  purfuing 
its;  own  intereft,  can  ufurp  upon  every  other  order,  it 

will 
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■^ill  certainly  do  fo,  and  render  itfelf,  as  far  as  poffible, 
abfolute  and  uncontrollable. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  (hews  they  would 
have  been  miftaken.  For  this  is  adually  the  cafe  with 
the  British  conftitution.  The  (hare  of  power  allotted 
by  our  conftitution  to  the  houfe  oif  commons  is  fo  great, 
that  it  abfolutely  commands  all  the  ocher  parts  of  the 
government.  The  king's  legiflative  power  is  plainly  no 
proper  check  to  it.  For  ^ho*  the .  king  has  a  negative  in 
the  paffing  of  laws ;  yet  this,  in  fa<a,  is  efteemed  of  fo 
little  moment,  that  whatever  is  voted  by  the  two  houfes, 
is  always  fure  to  be  paiTed  into  a  law^  and  the  royal  aifent 
is  little  better  than  a  mere  form.  The  principal  weight 
of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive,  power.  But  befide^ 
that  the  executive  power  in  every  government,  is  alto- 
gether fubordinate  to  the  legiflative  5  befides  this,  I  fay, 
the  exercife  of  this  power  jrequires  an  immenfe  expence» 
and  the  commons  have  afTumed  to  themfelves  the  &At 
power  of  difpofing  of  public  money.  How  eafy,  there- 
fore, would  it  be  for  that  houfe  to  wrcft  from  the  crown 
ail  thefe  powers,  one  after  another,  by  making '  every 
grant  of  money  conditional,  and  chooling  their  time  fo 
well,  that  their  refufal  of  fubfidies  ihould  only  diftrefs 
the  government,  without  giving  foreign  powers  any  ad- 
vantage over  us  ?  Did  the  houfe  of  commons  depend  in 
the  fame  manner  on  the  king,  and  had  none  of  the 
members  any  property  but  front  his  gift,  would  not  he 
command  all  their  refolutions,  and  be  from  that  moment 
abfolute  ?  As  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  they  £ire  a  very 
pdwerful  fupport  to  the  drown  fo  long  as-  they  afe,  in 
their  turn,  fupported  by  it ;  but  both  experience  and  * 
reafon  ihew  us,  that  they  have  no  force  nor  authority ' 
fufficient  to  maintain  themfehres  alone,  witi}ouf  fuch^ 
fupport. 
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How,  therefore,  (hall  we  folve  this  paradox  ?  And  by 
what  means  is  this  member  of  our  conftitution  confined 
^thin  the  proper  limits  5  fince,  from  our  very  conftitu- 
tion, it  muft  neceflarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  de- 
mands, and  can  only  be  confined  by  itfelf  ?  How  is  this 
confident  with  our  experience  of  human  nature  ?  I  an-* 
fwcr,  That  the  intereft  of  the  body  is  here  reftrained  by 
the  intereft  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ftretches  not  its  power,  becaufe  fugh  ah  ufurpation 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  of  it$ 
members,  Tbe  crown  has  fo  many  office?  at  its  dif- 
yofal,  that,  when  affifted  by  the  boneft  and  difinterefted 
part  of  the  houfe,  it  will  always  command  the  refo* 
lutions  of  th^  whole ;  fo  far  at  leaft,  as  to  preferve  the 
Ancient  conftitution  from  danger.  We  may,  therefore^ 
give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  pleafe ;  we  may  call 
it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  corruption  and  dfpen^ 
dmce  i  but  fome  degree  a|id  fome  kind  of  it  are  infepar- 
able  from  the  very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  juid  ne-» 
ceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  our  mixed  government. 

Inftead  then  of  aflerting  f  abfolutely,   that  the  de^.^ 
pend^ce  of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  k  an  infringe-i 
ment  of  Biiitish  liberty,  the  country-party  had  better 
hav^  made  fome  conceffions  to  their  adverfaries,  and  havQ . 
only  examined  what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  de* . 
pendence,  beyond  which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty* 
But  fuch  a  moderation  is  not  to  b^  expeded  of  party-men 
ef  any  kind.     After  a  co|ice$oa  of  this  nature,  all  de-  , 
dam^tion  mu$  be  abandoned  j  and  a  ferious  calpi  en^^ 
cfiiiry  into  tl^e  proper  degree  of  court-influence,  and  par* 
liamentary  dependence  wpuld  have  been  expe£ted  by  the 
readers.     And  tho*  the  advantage,  in  fuch  a  controverfy, 
wfght  poffiWy  remain  to  the  country-party^  yet  tb^  vif-»   , 
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"lory  would  not  be  fo  complcat  as  they  wilh  for»  nor 
would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an  €^tir«  loofe  to  his 
z#a|j  for  fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme, by  diminifliing  too  f  far  the  influence  of  thecrown. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  beft  to  deny,  that  this  ex- 
treme could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  confiitution,  or  that 
the  crown  could  ever  have  too  little  influence  over  mem* 
bers  of  parliament. 

All  qucftions  concerning  the  proper  medium  between 
any  two  extremes  are  very  difficult  to  be  decided  ;  both 
becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  words  proper  to  fix  this  me- 
dium, and  becaufe  the  good  and  ill,  in  fuch  cafes,  run 
fo  gradually  into  each  other,  aseven'to  render  our y2»//* 
VMnts  doubtful  and  uncertain.     But  there  is  a  peculiar  • 
difiiculty  in  the  prefent  cafe^  which  would  embarrafs'tho 
moft  knowing  and  moft  impartial  examiner.    The  power 
of  the  crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  either 
king  or  minifter  ;  and  as  this  perfon  may  have  either  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  ambition,  capacity,  courage 
popularity  or  fortune,  the  power,  which  is  too  great  in 
one  hand,  may  become  too  little  in  another.     In  pure 
republics,  where  the  power  is  diflributed  among  feveral 
aflemblies    or   fenates,    the   checks  and    controuls  ar^ 
more   regular   in  their  operatioff;    becaufe  the  mem- 
bers of  fuch  numerous  aflfemblies  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
always  nearly  equal  in  capacity  and  virtue ;  and  'tis  only 
their  number,   riches,   or  authority,  which  enter  into 

f  By  that  in/haice  of  the  crcwn^  which  I  would  juftiff,  I  mean  only, 
diat  Mifiog  frooi  the  offices  and  honours  which  are  at  the  difpofal  of  the 
ctown.  As  to  private  hriiery,  U  may  he  confidercd  in  the  fame  light  as  the 
jcaAice  of  employiog  fpies,  which  is  icarce  judicable  in  a  good  minifter,. 
and  is  infamous  in  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  fjy,  or  to  be  cormpted,  is  alwayi 
infaiQoua  under  all  miniiters^  and  is  to  be  regamed  as  a  ihamelefs  proftitu* 
tioo.  PoLTBivs  jttftly  ttfteems  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  feoate  ^nd 
unfifn  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and  conftitutional  weights^  whicli  preimci 
like  baUnce  «f  the  |pt9ii^AN  government*    Lib.  €i  cap.  15. 
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confideration.  But  a  limited  monarchy  adioiits  not  of 
any  fuch  ftabiKty  t  nor  is  it  poffiUe  to  affign  to  the  crowii 
fuch  a  determinate  degree  of  power,  as  will,  in  every 
hand,  fdrm  a  proper  counter-balance  to  the  other  parts 
cf  the  conftitution.  This  is  an  unavoidable  difadvan- 
tage,  among  the  many  advantages,  attending  that  fpccles 
of  government. 
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Whether  the  British  Government  inclines, 
more  to  Absoi-ute  MonarchVi  or  to  a^ 

REPtTBLlC* 


IT  affords. a  violent  prejudice againft  almoft  every  fci- 
ence,  that  no  prudent  man,  however  fure  of  his 
principles^  dares  prophefy  concerning  anyevent»  or  fore- 
tell the  rembte  confequencts  of  things.  A  phyfician  wiU 
not  venture  to  pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of 
his  patient  a  fortnight  or  month  after:  And  ftill  lef& 
dares  a  politician  foretel  the  iituation  of  public  aifairs  a 
few  years  hence.  Harrington  thought  bimfelf  fo 
fare  of  Kis  general  principle,  That  the  balance  of  p&wgr 
depends  on  that  of  property ^  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce 
it  impoi&ble  ever  to  re-eftablifli  monarchy  in  England  • 
But  his  book  was  fcarce  publiflie(l  when  the  king  was 
rcftored  j  and  we  fee  that  monarchy  has  ever  fince  fub- 
fifted  upon  th?  fame  footing  as  before.  Notwithftanding 
this  unlucky  example,  I  will  venture  to  examine  a  very 
important  queftion,  viz.  Whether  the  British  govern- 
ment inclines  mote  to  ahfolute  monarchy y  or  to  a  republic  \  and 
in  which  of  thefe  twojpecies  of  government  it  will  moft  pro^ 
haUy  terminate?  •  As  there  feems  not  to  be  any  great  dan- 
ger of  a  fudden  revolution  either  way,  I  fliall  at  leaft- 
efcape  the  fl^ame  attending  my  temerity,  if  I  fliould 
be  found  tfi  have  been  ai^aken. 

^  Tbofe 
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Thofc  who  aflert,  That  the  balance  of  mir  govern- 
ment inclines  towards  abfolute  monarchy,  may  fupport 
their  opinion  by  the  following  reafons.  That  property 
has  a  great  influence  on  power  cannot  poffibly  be  denied  ; 
but  yet  the  general  maxim.  That  the  balance  of  one  de- 
fends en  tbe.halance  ^f  the  nther^  muft  be  received  with 
/cvcral  limitations.  *Tis  evident,  that  much  lefs  pro- 
perty in  a  fmgle  hand  will  be  able  to  counter-balance  a 
greater  property  in  feveral  hands  j  not  only  becaafe  it  is. 
difficult  to  m^lcemany  perfons  combine  in  the  fame  views 
and  meafures ;  but  alfo  becaufe  property,  when  united, 
caufes  much  greater  dependance,  than  the  fame  property, 
when  difperfed.  An  hundred  perfons,  of  looo/.  a  year 
a-piece,  can  confume  all  their  income,  and  no  body 
jhall  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  except  tKeir  fervanta 
and  tradefmen,  who  juftly  regard  their  profits  as  the  pro- 
duA  of  their  own  labour.  But  a  man  pofTefled  of 
100,000/.  a  year,  if  he  has  either  any  generofityi  or' 
any  cunning,  may  create  a  great  dependance  by  obliga- 
tions,  and  flill  a  greater  by  expeflations.  Hence  we 
may  obferye,  that  in  all  free  governments  any  fubjeft. 
exorbitantly  rich  has  always  created  a  jealoufy,  even  tho' 
his  riches  bore  no  manner  of  proportion  to  the  xiches  of 
the  ftate.  Cras3Us's  fortune,  if  I  /emember  wefl, 
amounted  only  to  about  fixteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
in  our  moneys  and  yet  we  find,  that  tho' his  genius  was 
nothing  extraordinary,  be  was  able,  by  means  of  hi* 
riches  alone,  to  counter-balance,  during  his  life-time, 
the  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of  CiEs  ar,  who 
afterwards  became  mafter  of  the  world.  The  wealth 
of  the  Medicis  made  them  matters  of  Florence  4 
tho',  'tis  probable,  it  was  very  inconfiderable,  com-, 
Poured  to  the  united  property  of  that  opulent  republic. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  apt  to  make  one   entertain 
^  very  magnificent  idea  of  the  British  fpirit  and  love 

of 
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of  liberty ;  fince  we  could  maintain  oqr  free  govern- 
BQcnt,  during  fo  many  centuries,  ag^inft  our  (bvereigns, 
who,  befides  the  power  and  dignity  and  majefty  of  the 
crown,  have  always  been  poflefTed  of  much  more  pro- 
perty than  any  fubje£t  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  com- 
monwealth«  But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  fpirit,  how- 
ever great,  will  never  be  able  to.fupport  itfelf  againft 
that  immenfe  property,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the 
king,  and  which  is  ftill  increaling.  Upon  a  moderate 
computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  lift  amounts  >to  near  a 
million  i  the  colle3ion  of  all  taxes  to  another  million ; 
and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  together 
With  ecclefiaftical  prefitfment3,  to  above  a  third  million : 
An  enormous  fum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  (ql 
be  mo|ae  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income  and 
labour  of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this  immenfe 
property,  the  increafing  luxury  of  the  nation,  our  prone* 
nefs  to  corruption,  together  with  the  great  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  command  of  fucfa 
numerous  military  forqes,  there  is  no  one  but  muft  def- 
pair  of  being  able,  without  extraordinary  efforts,  to  fup- 
part  our  free  government  much  longer  under  all  thefe 
difadvantages. 

On  the  other  band,  thofe  who  maintain,  that  the 
byafs  of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  re- 
public, may  fupport  their  opinion  by  very  fpecious  ar- 
guments. It  maybe  faid,^  that  tho'  this  immenfe  pro- 
perty in  the  crown,  be  joined  to  the  dignity  of  firfl 
inagiflrate,  and  to  many  other  legal  j(>ower$  and  pre- 
rogatives, which  fhould  naturally  give  it  a  greater  in- 
fluence ;  yet  it  really  becomes  lefs  dangerous  to  liberty 

upon  that  very  account.  Were  Britain  a  republic, 
and  were  any  private  man  poflTefTed  of  a  revenue,    st 
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third,  or  ^ven  a  tenth  part  as  large  as  that  of  the 
crown,  he  would  very  juftly  excite  jealoufy  $  becaufe 
he  would  infallibly  have  great  authority  in  the  govern:- 
inent:  And  Tuch  an  irregular  authority,  not  avowed 
by  the  laws,  is  always  more  dangerous  than  a  much 
greater  authority,  which  is  derived  from  them*  A  man 
poflefled  of  ufurped  power,  can  fet  no  bounds  to  its  pre- 
teniions :  His  partizans  have  liberty  to  hope  for  every- 
thing in  his  favour:  His  enemies  provoke  his  ambi- 
tion, with  his  fears,  by  the  violence  of  their  oppofi- 
tion :  And  the  government  being  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment, every  corrupted  humour  in  the  ftate  naturally 
gathers  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  legal  authority, 
tho*  very  great,  has  always  fome  bounds,  which  ter- 
minate both  the  hopes  and  pretenfions  of  the  perfba 
poflefied'of  it :  The  laws  muft  have  provided  a  remedy 
agaihft  its  excefles:  Sudi  an  eminent  magiftrate  has 
much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope  from  his  ufurpations : 
And  as  his  legal  authority  is  quietly  fubmitted  to,  he 
has  fmall  temptation  and  fmall  opportunity  o(  extending 
it  farther.  Beiides,  it  happens,  widi  regard  to  amblti* 
ous  aims  and  proje£ts,  what  may  be  obferved  with  re- 
gard to  feds  of  philofophy  and  religion.  A  new  fed: 
excites  fuch  a  ferment,  and  is  both  oppofed  and  defend- 
ed with  fuch  vehemence,  that  it  fpreads  always  fafter^^ 
and  multiplies  its  pai'tizans  with  greater  rapidity,  than  any 
old  eftabliihed  opinion,  recommended  by  the  fandion  of 

the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  nature  of  no- 
velty, that  where  any  thing  pleafes  it  becomes  doubly 
agreeable,  if  new ;  but  if  it  difpleafes,  it  is  doubly  dif- 

pleafing,  upon  that  very  account.  And,  in  moft  cafes, 
the  violence  of  enemies  is  favourable  to  ambitious  pro- 
je&Sj  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  partizans* 
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*  It  mfty  further  be  faid,  that  tho'  men  be  very  much 
governed  by  intercftj  yet  even  intereft  itfelf,  and  all, 
human  affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Nowt 
there  has  been  a  very  fudden  and  a  very  fenfible  change 
in  the  opinions  of  men  within  thefe  lafl  fifty  years  by 
the  prc^refs  of  learning  and  of  liberty.  Moft  people^ 
in  this  ifland>  have  divefted  themfelves  of  all  fuperfti- 
tiotts  reverence  to  names  and  authority:  The  clergy 
have  much  loft  their  credit :  Their  pretentions  and  ioc^ 
trines  have  been  ridiculed ;  and  even  religion  can  fcarce 
fuppait  itfelf  in  the  world.  The  mere  name  of  kif^ 
commands  little  refpe£t$  and  to  talk  of  a  king  at 
GOD's  vicegerent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of 
thofe  magnificent  titles,  which  formerly  daxi&Ied  man* 
kind,  would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  oite.  Thof 
the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  main* 
tain  its  authority  in  times  of  tranquillity,  upon  private 
intereft  and  influence ;  yet  as  the  leaft  fiiock  or  con- 
yulfion  muft  break  all  thefe  interefts  to  pieces,  the  kingly 
power,  being  no  longer  fupported  by  the  fettled  prin* 
ciples  and  opinions  of  men,  will  immediately  dif« 
folver  Had  men  been  in  the  fame  difpoiition  at  the 
rtvoluiion^  .  as  they  are  at  prefent,  monarchy  would 
have  run  a  great  rifque  of  being  entirely  loft  in  this 
ifland. 

Durft  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  fentiments  amidft 
thefe  oppofite  arguments,  I  would  afiert,  that  unlefs 
there  happen  fome  extraordinary  convulfion,  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  is  rather 
upon  the  increafe  3  tho',  at  the  fame  time  I  own,  that  its 
progrefs  feems  very  flow,  and  almoft  infenfible.  The 
tide  has  run  long,  and  with  fome  rapidity,  to  the  fide  of 
popular  government,  and  is  juft  beginning- to  turn  to- 
wards monarchy. 

'Tis 
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•Tis  well  known  that  every  government  muft  cofhtf 
to  a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political 
as  well  as  to  the  anithal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of 
death  may  be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  enquired, 
whether  it  be  more  defirable  for  the  3ritish  conftitu* 
tion  to  terminate  in  a  popular  government,  or  in  abfo" 
lute  monarchy  ?  Here  I  would  declare  frankly,  that 
tho'  liberty  be  infinitely  preferable  to  flavery,  in  almoft 
every  cafe;  yet  I  Ihould  much  rather  wifli  to  fee  an  ab- 
folute  monarch  than  a  republic  in  this  ifland.  For,  4et 
•us  confider,  what  kind  of  republic  we  have  reafon  to 
expedl.  The  queQion  is  not  concerning  any  fine  ima^ 
ginary  republic,  of  which  a  man  may  fornl  a  plan  in  his 
clofet.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  popular  government 
may  be  imagined  more  perfeft  than  abfolute  monarchy, 
or  evea  than  our  prefent  conftitution.  But  what  reafon 
have  we  to  cxpe<9:  that  any  fuch  government  will  ever 
he  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  upon  the  diflblution  of  our 
monarchy  I  If  any  fingle  perfon  acquire  power  enough 
to  take  our  conftitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new, 
he  is  really  an  abfolute  monarch ;  and  we  have  had  al- 
ready an  inftance  of  this^  kind,  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
that  fuch  a  perfon  will  never  refign  his  power,  or  efta« 
blifli  any  free  government.  Matters,  therefore,  muft 
be  trufted  to  their  natural  progrefs  and  operation ;  and 
the  houfe  of  commons,  according  to  its  prefent  conili- 
t  ition,  muft  be  the  only  legiflature  in  fuch  a  popular 
government.  The  inconveniencies,  attending  fuch  a 
fituation  of  affairs,  prefent  themfelves  by  thoufands-  If 
the  houfe  of  commons,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  ever  dilToIves 
itfelf,  which  is  not  to  be  expedled,  we  may  look  for  a 
civil  war  every  ele£|ion.  If  it  continues  itfelf,  we  (hall 
fufFer  ^11  the  tyranny  of  a  faftion,  fubdivided  into  nevf 
faftions.  And  as  fuch  a  violent  government  qannot  long 
fubfift,  we  {hall,  at  laft^  after  infinite  convulfiohs,  and 
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civil  wars,  find  repofe  in  abfolute  monarchy,  which  it 
would  have  been  happier  for  us  to  have  eftabliflied  peace- 
ably from  the  beginning.  Abfolute  monarchy,  there- 
fore, is  the  eafieft  death,  the  true  Eutbanafia  of  the  Bri- 
tish conftitution. 

Thus,  if  we  have  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo- 
narchy, becaufe  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter  ;  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  be  more  jealous  of  po- 
pular government,  becaufe  that  danger  is  more  terrible* 
This  may  teach  us  a  lefibn  of  moderation  in  all  our  po- 
litical controverfies« 
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Of  Parties   in,  General. 

* 

■      ;  \  J. 

OF  all  men,  who  diftiftguifli  thehifclvcs  by  memorable 
atchicvettientt,  the  firft  pliicc  of  honour  fecms  due 
to  LEGISLATORS,  and  founders  of  ftates,  who  tranfmit 
a  fyftem  6f  laws  and  inftitutions  to  fecure  the  peace,  hap- 
pincfs,  and  liberty  of  future  generations.  The  influence 
of  ufeful  inventions  in  the  arts  and  fciences  may,  per* 
haps,  extend  farther  than  thofe  of  wife  laws,  whofe  ef- 
kSts  are  limited  both  in  time  and  place  j  but  the  benefit 
aiiCng  from  the  fornficr  is  not  fo  fenfiWe  as  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  latter.  Sp^iculative  fciences  do,  indeed, 
improve  the  mind  ;  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a 
few  perfons,  who  hav^  leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  them. 
And  as  to  praiSHcal  arts,  which  increafe  the  commodities 
and  enjoychents  of  lif^,  it  is  well  known,  that  mens 
ha{>pine&  confifttf  not  fo  much  in  an  abundance  of  thefe, 
as  in  the  peace  and  fecurity  with  which  they  poflefs  them  ; 
said  thofe  bleffihgs  can  only  be  derived  from  good  govern* 
ment.  Not  to  mention,  that  general  virtue  and  good 
morals  in  a  ftate,  which  are  fo  requiiite  to  happinefs,  can 
never  arife  from  the  moft  refined  precepts  of  philofophy, 
or  even  the  fevereft  injun^ions  of  religion ;  but  muft 
proceed  entirely  from  the  virtuous  education  6f  the  youth, 
the  effcSt  of  wife  laws  and  inftitutions.  I  muft,  there^ 
fore,  profume  to  differ  from  my  Lord  Sacon  in  this  par* 
Cicular,  and  muft  regard  antiquity  aS  fomewhat  unjuft  in 
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its  diftributian  of  honour,  when  it  made  gods  of  all 
tly  inventors  pf  ufeful  arts,  fuch  as  Ceres,  Bacchus^ 
AscuLAPius ;  and  digniKed  kgiflators,  fuch  as  Romu- 
lus and  Theseus,  only  with  the  appellation  of  demi* 
gods  and  heroes. 

As  much  as  legiflators  and  founders  of  ftates  ought 
to  be  honoured  and  refpe£bed  among  men,  as  much 
ought  the  founders  of  fe£fcs  and  fa£IJona  to  be  detefted  and 
hated ;  becaufe  the  influence  of  facElion  is  diraftly  con- 
trary to  that  of  Jaws.  Fadions  fubverr  government,  ren« 
der  laws  impotent,  and  beget  the  Hcrceft  animofitiet 
among  men  of  the  fame  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mu- 
tual afliftance  and  protection  to  each  other.  And  what 
ibould  render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious  is, 
the  difficulty  of  extirpating  thefe  parties,  when  once 
they  have  taken  rife  in  any  ftate.  They  naturally  pro- 
pagate themfelves  for  many  centuries,  and  feldom  end  but 
by  the  total  diflblution  of  that  government,  in  which 
they  are  planted.  They  arc,  befides,  feeds  which  grow. 
moft  plentifully  in  the  richeft  foils ;  and  though  defpotic 
governments  be  not  entirely  free  from  them,  it  muft 
be  confeiTed,  that  they  rife  more  eafily,  and  propagate 
themfelves  fafter  in  free  governments,  where  they  always 
infed  the  legiflature  itfelf,  which  alone  could  be  able,  by 
the  (leacly  application  of  rewards  and  puniihments,  to 
eradicate  them. 

Factions  or  parties  maybe  divided  intoPEltSONAL  and 
Keai  ;  that  is,  into  factions  founded  on  perfonal  friend- 
ihip  or  animoii'y  among  thofe  who  compofe  the  fadions, 
and  into  thofe  founded  on  fome  real  difference  of  fenti- 
ment  or  intereft.  The  reafon  of  this  diftinftion  is  ob- 
vious, tho'  I  muft  ajcnowledge,  that  parties  arc  feldom 
found  pure  and  unnuxed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the 
other.  'Tis  not  often  fcen,  that  a  government  divides  in- 
to faftions,  whei^  there  is  no  difference  in  the  views  of 

the 
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the  conftltuent  members,  either  real  or  apparent,  trivial 
or  material :  And  in  thofe  fa£tions,  which  are  founded 
on  the  moft  real  and  mod  material  difference,  there  is 
alw^iys  obferved  to  be  a  great  deal  of  perfonal  animoiity 
QT  affedion.  But  notwitbftanding  this  mixture,  a  party 
may  be  denominated  eithei;  perfonal  or  real,  according 
to  that  principle  which  is  predominant,  and  is  found  to 
have  the  greateft  influence. 

Perfonal  fadions  arife  moft  eafily  in  fmall  republics^ 
Every  domeftic  quarrel  becomes  an  affair  of  ftate.  Love, 
y9nityy  emulation,  any  paffion  begets  public  divifion,  as 
well  as  ambition  and  refentment.  The  Nj^r  j  and  Bian^ 
CHI  of  Florence,  the  F&egosi  and  Adorki  of  Ge- 
noa, the  CoiONESi  and  Or$inx  of  modern  Romf, 
were  parties  of  this  l;ind, 

M^n  have  fuch  a  propenfity  to  divide  into  perfonal 
fiidions,  that  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  real  difference 
will  produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  moire  trivial 
than  the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  an- 
other in  horfe-races  ?  Yet  this  difference  begot  two  moft 
invet^ate  factions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Prasini 
and  Vrnj^ti,  who  never  fufpipnded  their  ^nimofities,  till 
tfapy  ruined  that  unhappy  government, , 

We  find  in  the  Roman  hiftory  a  very  remarkably 
faftion  between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria^ 
which  continued  for  the  fpace  of  near  three  hundred 
years,  and  difcovered  itfelf  in  their  fuffrages  at  every  elee«p 
lion  pf  m^giftr^tes  ♦.     Thi$  faflion  was  the  more  rc- 

marlcabl^, 

*  As  tbiif$ift  i^a^  not  beei}  muc^  obferved  by  anti^iaries^r  poIi^cUns,  J  /hall 
ikltver  »t  In  the  words  of  the  Ro  m  a  n  hiftorian.  Ptfulus  Tusculakus  cum 
fti^ugibm  AC  Tibern  RoMAM  venit:  $a  multitudo,  'uefttmutata,  &  fftcle  rer 
$irum  tribut  cirfuit^  ginibusft  omnium  advolvefts,  Pius  itaque  mifericordla  ad  pae^ 
tui  veniam  impttrandam,  quam  C0uffi  ad  trimm  furgaudi^  tfoluit,  Trifiuj 
muu  fritter  Pox.  1. 1  a  m,  ansiquarunt  Ugem,  Po  c  l  i  a  fenttntia  fi0^  puberts 
iftr^MM  nntri,  r^ervs  iftij^gefqui  fuk  c^rentt  Ug*  hlU  nmiHP  I^emsrwmquf 
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xnarkable,  that  it  could  continue  for  fo  long  a  trad  of 
time  ;  even  though  it  did  not  fpread  Itfelf,  lior  draw  any 
of  the  other  tribes  into  a  Ihare  of  the  quarrel.  If  man- 
kind had  not  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  fuch  diviilons,  ^e  in- 
diiFerence  of  the  reft  of  the  community  muft  have  fup- 
preiled  this  foolifli  animofity,  that  had  not  any  aliment 
of  new  benefits  and  injuries,  of  general  fympathy  and  aa- 
tipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take  place,  when  the  whole 
'ftate  is  rent  into  two  equal  faf^ions. 

Nothing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  parties,  which  have 
begun  upon  a  real  diiFerence,  continue  even  after  that 
difference  is  loft.  When  men  are  once  inlifted  on  oppo- 
lite  fides,  they  contraft  an  affeftion  to  the  perfons  with 
whom  they  are  united,  and  an  animofity  againft  their  ah- 
tagonifts :  And  thefe  paflions  they  often  tranfmit  to  their 
pofterity.  The  real  difference  between  GuEtF  and 
Ghibbelline  was  long  loft  in  Italy,  before  thefe 
factions  were  extinguiihed.  The  Guelfs  adhered  to 
the  pope,  the  Ghibbeilines  to  the  emperor ;  and  yet 
the  family  of  Sforsa,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the 
emperor,  though  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled 
Milan  by  the  king*  of  France,  affiftcd  by  Jacomo 
TaivuLzio  and  the  Ghibbeilines,  the  pope  concurred 
with  the  latter,  and  they  formed  leagues  with  the  pope 
againft  the  emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arofe  fome  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
rocco, betwixt  the  blach  and  whites^  merely  on  account 
of  their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  very  pleafant  dif- 
ference.   We  laugh  at  them  j  but  I  believe,  were  things 

#firi  Ira  TuBCULAKis  In  peer  a  tarn  atrocU  auSoret  manfijfe  ad  patris  atatem 
€onJlat\  nee  quemquamjkre  ex  Poll i A  tr'ibu  candidaium  PAPXtAM  /errefi1i» 
tarn,  T.  Livu,  lib.  8.  The  Castblani  and  Nicolloti  are  two  mob- 
bilh  fadHons  in  Vekick,  who  frequently  box  together^  and  then  lay  afide 
their  quarrels  prefeotly. 

,    •  L«wis  XII.  , 
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rightly  e>ciin|tfed,  we  tiSkid^mmh  more  Mcafion  of  ridi- 
cule tothA  MooKs;  For,  what  are  all  thiwars  of  re* 
ligioDi  wnkb  bav«  pfevailtd  in  thh  polite  and  knowing 
pert  df  thd,  WVrld  i  They  are.cert:|inly  more  sbfurd  than 
the  Moorish  civil  wars.'  Tfcediffnrence  of  complexion 
is  a  fenfible  and  a  real  difference:  *  But  the  difference 
about  an.actkle  of  faitit>  which  is  utterly  abfurd  and\in- 
intelligible,  is  not  a  difference  of  fentiments,  but  only  a 
difference  of  a  few  phrafes  and  expreffions,  which  one 
party  accepts  of,  without  upderftanding  them  -,  and  the 
other  refufes  in  the  fame  manner.  Beflde$,  I  do  not 
find,  that  the  whites  in  Morocco  ever  impofed  on  the 
UacJb  any  oeceffity  of  altecing  their  complexion,  or  threa- 
teoed  them  with,  inqyij^itions  4nd  penal  laws  in  cafe  of 
obftinacy :  nor  b^ve  the  blacks  been  more  unreafonable  in 
this  particubkf .  Blut  19  a  man's  opinion,  where  he  is  able 
to  fonn  a  real  opinion,,  mone  at  hi^difpoial  dian  his  com- 
plei^ion  ?  And  i:w  one  be  induced  by  force  or  fear  to  do 
more  than  paint  ^d  difguife  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  in 
the  other  ? 

H^al  fsL&\ovis  may  be  divided  into  fafbions  from  inter^^ 
fnsm^priftcifley  afid  from  affi&im.  Of  all  faAions,  thofe 
from  inter  eft  are  the  moft  reafonable,  and  the  moft  e^r* 
cufeble.  Where  two  orders  of  men,  fuch  as  the- nobles 
and  people,  have  a  diftir^  authority  in  a  government, 
which  is  not  v^ry  ac<sura€eiy  -  balanced*  and  modelled, 
they  naturally  foliow  a  diftinf^  intereft ;  nor  can  we  rea- 
fonably  exped  a  <Kfferent  condu<ft,  confideriilg  tha^.  di^* 
gree  of  felfiffinefs,  which  is  implanted  in  humian  nature. 
It  rec^uires  very  great  (kill  in  a  legiflatpr  «to  prevent  fuch 
fai^ions  \  and  many  philofophers  are  of  opinion,  that  tii^s 
(^ret,  like  the  grand  elixir^  or  perpetual  motion^  may  amufe 
men  in  theory,  but  can  never  pofRbly  be  reduced  to  prac- 
tice. In  defpotic  governnients,  indeed,  fa£lion$  often  do 
not  appear i   but  they  are  neverthelefs  real;  or  rather, 
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they  are  fiioie  real  and  more  pernicious,  upon  that  very 
account*  The  dtftind  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people, 
foldiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a  diftinft  intereft  -,  but 
the  moreposrcrfttl  oppress  the  weaker  with  impunity, 
.  and  without  refiftanoe  %  which  begets  a  feeming  tranquil- 
lity in  fuch  governments. 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  divide  the  lan^d  and 

'  trading  intereft  of  England ;  but  without  fuccefs.    The 

intereft  of  thefe  two  bodies  is  not  really  diftinft,  and 

never  will  be  fo,  till  our  public  debts  increafe  to  fuch 

a  degree,  as  to  become  altogether  oppreffive  and  into- 

;lerable. 

Parties  from  principles^  efpecially  abftraft  fpeculative 
principles,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are, 
perhaps,  the  moft  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  pba^ 
nomenon^  which  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  human  aiBurs. 
Where  different  principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  con* 
du£l,  which  is  the  cafe  with  all  different  political  prin- 
ciples, the  matter  may  be  more  eafily  explained.  A  man, 
who  efteems  the  true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one 
.  «Mn,  or  one  family,  cannot  eafily  agree  with  his  fellow 
citizen,  who  thinks  that  another  man  or  family  is  pof- 
feflU  of  this  right*  Each  naturally  wiihes  that  right 
may  take  place,  according  CD  his  own  notions  of  it. 
But  where  the  difference  of  principles  is  attended  with 
no  contrariety  of  aftionj  but  each  may  follow  his  own 
way,  without  interfering  with  his  neighbour,  as  hap- 
pens in  all  religious  controverfies  \  what  madnefs,  what 
fury  can  beget  fuch  unhappy  and  fuch  fatal  diviHons  i 

Two  men,  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  eaft, 
the  other  weft,  can  eafily  pafs  each  other,  if  the  way  be 
broad  enough  :  But  two  men,  reafoning  upon  oppofite 
principles  of  religion,  cannot  fo  eafily  pafs,  without 
ibocking ;  though  one  ihould  think,  that  the  way  were 

alfo. 
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alfo,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  broad,  and  that  each  might 
proceed,  wUbotit  interruption,  in  his  own  courfe.  But 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  alwaya 
tdkes  hold  of  every  mind  that  appmaches  it  $  and  as  it 
is  wonderfully  fortified  and  corroborated  by  an  unanimir 
ty  of  fentiments,  fo  is  it  ihocked  and  difturbed  by  any 
contrariety.  Hence  the  eagernefs,  which  moft  people 
difcover  in  a  difpute  ;  and  hence  their  impatience  of  op- 
pofitvon,  even,  in  the  moft  fpeculative  and  indifferent  opi- 
nions. 

This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  feems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divi- 
ilons.  But  as  this  principle  is  univerfal  in  human  na« 
turi*,  its  effe&s  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one 
age,  and  to  one  fed  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur 
with  other  more  accidental  caufes,  which  raife  it  to  fuch 
a  height,  as  to  produce  the  higheft  mifery  and  devafta- 
tion.  Moft  religions  of  the  ancient  world  arofe  in  the 
unknown  ages  of  government,  when  men  were  ^3  yet 
barbarous  and  uninftru£led,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as 
peafant,  was  difpofed  to  I'eceive,  with  Implicit  faith,  eve- 
ry pious  tale  or  fiflion  which  was  offered  him.  The 
magiftrate  embraced  the  religion  of  the  people^  and  e|i- 
tering  cordially  into  the  care  of  facred  matters^  naturally 
acqufred  an  authority  in  them,  ^nd  united  the  eccleiiaf- 
tical  with  the  civil  power.  But  the  Chrijiian  religion 
arifing,  while  principles  directly  oppofite  to  it  were  iirmr 
ly  eftabliflied  in  the  polite  part  of  the  world,  who  defr 
pifed  the  nation  tliat  firft  broached  this  novelty ;  no  won*- 
der,  that  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  was  buf  little  counte- 
nanced by  the  civihmagiftrate,  and  that  the  priefthood 
were  allbwed  to  engrofs  all  the  authority  in  the  new  fed. 
80  bad  a  ufe  did  they  make  of  this  power,  even  in  thofe 
Wly  times^  that  the  perfecutions  pf  Chriftianity  may, 

perhaps. 
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perhaps,  in  part  ^,  be  afcriied  to  the  violence  inftiUed  by 
them  into  their  followers.  And  the  fame  principles  of 
priefily  government  contiftving,  after  Chriftianity  be* 
came  the  eftaUifhed  religion,  they  have  engendered  a 
fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  has  ever  fince  been  the  poi- 
fon  of  human  fociety,  and  the  fource  of  the  moft  invete^ 
rate  factions  in  every  government.  Such  fadions,  there- 
fore, on  the  part  of  the  people,  may  juftly  be  efteemcd 
Ikdions  of  prhcipk  ?  but,  on  the  part  of  the  priefts,  who 
are  the  prime  movers,  they  are  really  factions  of  intereft. 

There  is  another  taufe  (befidc  the  authority  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  feparition  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 
powers)  which  has  contrn)uted  to  render  Christendoik 
the  fcene  of  religious  w^rs  and  divifions.  Religions,  that 
arife  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  confift  moft- 
]y  of  traditional  tales  and  fidions,  which  may  be  very 
different  in  every  fc£l,  without  being  contrary  to  each 
other ;  and  even  when  they  are  contrary,  every  one  ad- 
heres to  the  tradition  of  his  own  fed,  without  much 

*.I  fay,  \n  part\  F^r  *cU  a  vulgar  errpr  to  imagijie,  that  the  ancicAts 
were  as  great  friends  to  toleratioA  as  the  English  or  Dutch  are  at  pre- 
ient*  The  laws  againft  external  fuperftition^  amongft  the  Romans,  were 
as  ancieot  as  the  time  of  the  tweWe  tables  \  and  the  Jews  as  well  as 
CaxistiANS  were,  ^tmetiipfp  poniil^ed  by  thesn^  tho*,  in  general,  tfaefe 
laws  vreic^  not  rigoroufly  exefuted.  Ixnro^iately  after  the  conqueft  of  G  a  u  l, 
they  forbad  all  but  the  natives,  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  the 
Da o ids;  and  this  was  a  kind  of  perfecotion*  In  about  a  century  after 
thircon^ueft,  the  emMror,  Claudius,  quite  abotiflicf  that  fuperftition  by 
peoal  lfivt'>  which'  would  have  been  a  very  grievous  perfecutioui  if  thelmi- 
ration  of  thp  Roman  manners  had  not,  before-hand,  weaned  the  Gavls 
from  their  ancipnt  prejudices,  Svitonius  in  <t;{f/i  Clavdii.  Flint 
afcribes  the  abolition  of  the  Druid  fuperftitions  to  TiBzaivi,  probably  be- 
caufe  that  epnperor  had  taken  fomc  fteps  towards  reftraining  them,  (lib.  30. 
cap.  I-.]  This  is  an  inftsotce  of  the  ufual  caution  and  moderation  of  the  Ro<^ 
MAM^  in  fiich  cafes;  and  very  different  frpm  their  violent  and  iknguinary 
method  of  treating  the  Chrxftianu  Hence  we  may  entertain  a  fufpicion^ 
that  thoCe  furious  perf^cutions  of  Chrijiianity  were,  in  fbme  meafure,  owing 
to  the  uEUprudent  zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  Aitt  propagators  of  that  fed ;  «ad 
EcdefiafHcal  hiftory  affords  us  many  reafoos  to  confirm  this  fufpicion. 

reafoning 
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reafoning  or  difputation.  But  as  philofopby  was  widel]^ 
fpread  over  the  world,  at  the  time  when  Chriftianity  arofe, 
the  teachers  of  the  new  kA  were  obliged  to  form  a  fy- 
ftem  of  fpeculative  opinions ;  to  divide,  with  fome  accu- 
racy, their  articles  of  faith ;  and  to  explain,  comment, 
confute,  and  confirm  with  all  the  fubtilty  of  argument 
and  Science.  From  hence  naturally  arofe  keennefs  in  dif- 
pute,  when  the  chriftian  religion  came  to  be  fplit  into 
new  divifions  and  herefies :  And  this  keennefs  ailifted  the 
priefls  in  their  policy,  of  begetting  a  mutual  hatred  and 
antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers^  ScSts  of  phi- 
lofopfay  in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous  than 
parties  of  religion ;  but  in  modern  times,  parties  of  reli- 
gion are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the  moft  cruel 
fa£fcions  that  ever  arofe  from  intereft  and  ambition. 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affe£iion  as  a  kind  of 
real  parties,  befide  thofe  from  intereft  and  principle.  By 
parties  from  afFedion,  I  underftand  thofe  which  are 
founded  on  the  different  aiFedions  of  men  towards  parti- 
cular families  and  perfons,  whom  they  defire  to  rule  over 
them.  Thefe  parties  are  often  very  violent;  tho',  I 
muft  own,  it  is  fomewhat  unaccountable,  that  men  fhould 
attach  themfelves  fb  ftrongly  to  perfons,  with  whom  they 
are  no  way  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  they  never  faw,  and 
from  whom  they  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for  any 
favour.  Yet  this  we  find  often  to  be  the  cafe,  and  even 
with  men,  who,  on  other  occafions,  difcover  no  great 
generofity  of  fpirit,  nojf  are  found  to  be  eafily  tranfported 
by  friendfliip  beyond  their  own  intereft.  We  are  apt, 
I  know  not  how,  to  think  the  relation  between  us  and 
our  fovereign  very  clofe  and  intimate.  The  fplendor  of 
majefty  and  power  beftows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes 
even  of  a  fingle  perfon.  And  when  a  man's  good- na- 
ture gives  him  not  this  imaginary  intereft,  his  ill-nature 
will,  from  fpite  and  oppofition  to  perfons  whofe  fenti- 
ments  are  different  from  his  own, 
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Of  the  Parties  c^Great  Britaiit. 


WE R E  the  British  government propofed  as  a 
fubjed  of  fpeculation  to  a  ftudious  man,  he 
would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a  fource  of  divifion  and 
party^  which  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible  for  it,  under 
any  adminiftration,  to  avoid.  The  juft  balance  between 
theVepublican  and  monarchical  part  of  our  conftitution 
is  really,  in  itfelf,  fo  extremely  delicate  and  uncertain, 
that  when  joined  to  mens  paffions  and  prejudices,  'tis  in>- 
poffible  but  different  opinions  muft  arife  concerning  it, 
even  among  perfons  of  the  beft  underftanding.  Thofe  of 
mild  tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  deteft  fedi* 
tjon  and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  £&voufv 
able  fentiments  of  monarchy,  than  men  of  bold  and  ge« 
nerous  fpirits,  who  are  paiHonate  lovers  of  liberty,  and 
think  no  evil  comparable  to  fubje^lion  and  flavery.  And 
though  all  reafonable  men  agree  in  general  to  prefervc 
our  mixed  government ;  yet  when  they  come  to  particu- 
lars, feme  will  incline  to  truft  larger  powers  to  the  crown, 
to  beftow  on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard  againft  its" 
encroachments  with  leiis  caution,  than  others  who  are 
terrified  at  the  moft  diftant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  def- 
potic  power.    Thus  are  there  parties  of  Principle  in-* 

volved  in  the  very  nature  of  our  conftitution,  which  may 

properly 
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properly  enough  be  denoininattd  thofe  ot  f  -Court  and 
Country.  The  ftrength  and  violence  of  each  of  thefe 
pVutSnprnr  iiiucii  ocpeniz tipin  tiic  paiinTUiar  a<Hnintiird« 
tion.  An  adminiftration  may  be  fo  bad,  as  to  throw  a 
great  majority  into  the  oppofition ;  as  a  good  adminiftra- 
tion will  reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the  moft  paf- 
fionate  {d^^s  of  liberty*.'  But'liowey^r  the  natidb  may 
fluctuate  between  them,  the  parties  themf^^lves  will  al- 
ways fubfift  fo  long  as  we  are  governed,  by  a  limited  mo- 
narcby^r  •  '    . 

But,  befides  this  difference  of  Principle^  thofe  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
\^th6ift  whicii  theyttfiM  fciitfe  ever  be  dahger&uii  or 
vtdieAt.  Thfe  crowfi  will  ttaturallj^  bieftdW  dl  its  Iruft 
zfiA  power' upbil  thdf<^  Wftofe  ptlhtifkij  ttH  orTre- 
t^dfetf,  «re  moft  feirotrrable  to  ratmat^hrca!  gcrvtl'riment  i . 
attd  this  ttinptatioh  will'  nattrntlly  ingage  them  to  go 
^atcr  lerigths  Aaft  their  principles  woerH  dthisrwirc  car- 
ry 'them. "  Thtir  ^tegbmlli,  Whd  rite  difappoiiited  lit 
iMlt  ahiMtrous  alihs,  throw  thfcmfelves  into  the  party 
v^hoJfe  princrplfes  inclitie  them  to  be  rtmfi  jealous  of  royal 
power,  and  naturally  carry  thofe  ^riAcipJes  to  a  grfeatfef 
length  than  founfl  politics  will  Juftify.  Thus  the  Court 
and  Gauntry  parties,  which  are  the  genuine  offspring  of 
the  British  government,  are  a  kind  of  mixt  parties, 
and  are   influenced  both  by  principle  and  by  intereft. 

if  Thefe  wordisi  hi¥t  betfdtodbf  gtnenl  ufe,  and  therefore  I  fliaU  employ 
th«m>'  without  inteoiiiig^  to  ^zprefe  hy  theoi  an  univerfal  blame  of  th«  oae 

party,  or  approbatian  of  tlie.  other.  The  conrt- party  may,  no  doubt,  on 
farm  X)CCjifion8  confult  heft  the  intereft  of  the  country^  and  the  country- 
piffy  dppofe  it.^  Id  like  fuinticr,  the  Roma)^  parties  w^re  denominated  Op" 
thmtks^AA  Po^srei  f  and  Cictno,  like  a  ^mt  party  ihafl,  defiAea  thi  Op"  ' 
tmiafis  iorbc  fuch  as,  in  tAl  their  pubiic  condnG,  regulated  them  (elves  by  tiie 
feiitifnepts  of  the  beft  and  worthieft  of  the  Romans  :  Pro  Sextio,  cap,  45, 
The  terra  of  Country-party  may  afford  a  favourable  definition  or  etyhiology 
olr  the  fame  kind  J  Bat  it  would  be  folly  to  draw  any  argjincnt  from  that 
Head,  anil  1  have  no  regard  Co  it  in  employing  thefe  terms. 

The 
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The  heads  of  the  faflions  are  commonly  moft  govern- 
ed  by  the  latter  mptive  ;  the  inferior  members  of  them 
by.  the  former.  I  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  this  of 
perfofls  who  have  motives  for  taking  party  on  any  fide. 
For,  to  teD  the  truth,  the  grcateft  part  are  commonly 
men  who  affociate  themfelves  they  know  not  why  ;  from 
example,  from  paffion,  from  idlenefs.  But  ftill  it  is  re- 
quifite,  that  there  be  fome  fource  of  diviiion,  either  jn 
principle  or  intereft ;  otherwife  fuch  perfons  would  not 
find  parties,  to  which  they  could  afibciate  themfelves. 

As  to  ecclefiafiical  parties ;  we  may  obferve,  that,  in 
ali  ages  of  the  worlds  priefts  have  been  enemies  to  liber- 
ty *^  and  'tis  certain,  that  this  ileady  condu£^  of  theirs 
muft  have  been  founded  on  iixt  reafbns  of  intereft  and 
ambition.  Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expreiltng  our 
thoughts,  is  alvfays  fatal  to  prieftly  power,  and  to  thofe 
pious  frauds,  on  which  it  is  ccmimonly  founded ;  and,  by 
an  infallible  connexion,  whkh  prevails  among  every  fpe- 
cies  of  liberty,  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at 
leaft,  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed,  but  in  a  free  govern- 
ment. Hence  it  niuft  happen,  in  fuch  a  government  as 
that  of  Britain,  that  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  while  things 
are  in  their  natural  fituation,  will  always  be  of  the  Court- 
party ;  as,  oh  the  contrary,  difTenters  of  all  kinds  will 
be  of  the  Country-pzrty ;  fince  they  can  never  hope  for 
that  toleration,  which  they  ftand  in  need  of,  but  by 
means  of  our  free  government.  All  princes,  who  have 
aimed  at  defpotic  power,  have^  known  of  what  impor- 
tance it  was  to  gain  the  eftablifhed  clergy  :  As  the  cler- 
gy, on  their  fide,  have  ftiewn  a  great  facility  of  enter- 

'  *  This  propofition  is  true^  ootwithflandingy  that  in  the  early  times  of  the 
English  government^  the  clergy  were  the  great  and  principal  oppofers  of 
the  crown  :  But,  at  that  time,  their  poifeflions  were  fo  iniunenfely  gireat^  that 
they  compcfed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  proprietors  9f  ^kclaud,  and  in 
many  contefts  were  dire^  rivals  of  the  crown. 

ing 
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ing  thto  the  views  of  fuch  princes  ♦.  GtrsTAvtfs  Vaz  A 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch,  that  ever  dc- 
preffed  the  church,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  dlfcou- 
raged  liberty.  But  the  exorbitant  power  of  .the  bilhops 
in  Sweden,  who,  at  that  time,  overtopped  the  crown 
itfelf,  together  with  their  attachment  to  a  foreign  fami- 
ly, was  the  reafon  of  his  embracing  fuch  an  untifual 
fj'ftem  of  politics, 

'  This  obfcrvation  concerning  the  propenfity  of  priefts 
to  defpotic  power,  and  to  the  government  of  a  fmgle 
perfon,  is  not  true  with  regard  to  one  feft  only.  The 
Presbyterian  and  Cahxnijlic  clergy  in  Holland  were 
always  profeflcd  friends  to  the  family  of  Orange  j  a^ 
the  Arminiansy  who  were  efteemed  heretics,  were  al- 
ways  of  the  Louvestein  fadion,  and  zealous  for  li- 
berty. But  if  a  prince  has  the  choice  of  both,  *tis  ea{y 
to  fee,  that  he  will  prefer  the  epifcopal  to  the  preftyte- 
rian  form  of  govcrmcnt,  both  becaufe  of  the  greater  af- 
finity between  monarchy  and  epifcopacy,  and  becaufe  of 
the  facility  which  a  prince  finds,  in  fuch  a  government, 
of  ruling  the  clergy,  by  means  of  their  ccclefiaftical  fu- 
pcriors  !• 

If  we  confider  the  firft  rife  of  parties  in  England, 
during  the  civil  ware,  we  (hall  find,  that  it  was  ex^i^ly 
conformable  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  fpecies 
of  government  gave  birth  to  thefe  parties,  by  a  regular 
and  infallible  operation.  The  English  conftitution, 
before  that  time,  had  lain,  in  a  kind  of  confufion ;  yet  fo, 
» that  the  fubjcfts  poflefled  many  noble  privileges,  which, 

•  Jud«l  Ibi  ipfi  regcs  impofuerc ;  qui  mobtlitatc  vulgi  expulfi,  rcfumpta 
per  arma  iominationc ;  fugts  civium,  urbium  cvcrfiones,  fratrum,  conju- 
g»im,  parentam  neces,  aUaque  folita  regibus  aiifi,  fupcrftitioncm  fovebant ; 
qoia'konot  facerdotii  firmamentum  potential  aflumebatur.  Tacit.  h'Ji, 
Iri,  $. 

.  f  Populi  jmperium  juxta  libertatem  t    paucorum  dominatid  regiae  libidini 
propior  cd.     Tacit,  jinn.  lib.  6, 

tho* 
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tho'  ijot,  p^diapsj  e3^a<aiy  bounded  and  fecured  by  law, 
were  univer/ajly  deemed,  from  long  pofleffion,  to  belong 
to  them  as  their  birth-right.     An  ambitious,  or  rather  art 
ignorant,  prince  arofe,  who  efteemed  all  thefe  privileges 
to  be  conceffipns  of  his  predeceflors,  revocable  at  plea- 
furej    and,  in  profecution  of  this  principle,  he  openly  ' 
afted  in  violation  of  liberty,  during  the  courfe  of  fever al 
years.     Neceflity,  at  laft,  conftrained  him^to  call  a  par- 
liament :  the  fpirit  of  liberty  arofe  and  fpread  itfelf :  The 
prince,  being  without  any  fupport,  was  obliged  to  grant 
eveiy  thing  required  of  him  :  And  his  enemies,  jealous  and 
implacable,  fet  no  bounds  to  their  pretenCons.    Here  then 
began  thofe  contefts,  in  which  it  was  no  wonder,  that  men 
of  that  age  were  divided  into  difFerent  parties  ;  fmce,  even 
at  this  day,  the  impartial  are  at  a  lofs  to  decide  concerning 
the  jufiice  of  the  quarrel.     The  pretenfions  of  the  parlfa-* 
inent,  if  yielded  to,  broke  the  balance  of  the  conftitution, 
by  rendering  the  government  almoft  entirely  republican* 
If  not  yielded  to,  the  nation  were,  perhaps,  ftill  in  danger 
of  defpotic  power,  from  the  fettled  principles  and  inve* 
terate  habits  of  the  king,  which  had  plainly  appeared  in 
every  concei&on  that  he  had  been  conftrained  to  make  to 
his  people.     In  this  queftion,  fo  delicate  and  uncertain, 
men  naturally  fell  to  the  fide  which  was,moft  conformable 
to  their  ufual  principles  ;  and  thofe^  who  were  the  moft 
paiEonate  favourers  of  monarchy,  declared  for  the  king, 
as  the  .zealous  friends  of  liberty  fided  with  the  parlia- 
ment.    The  hopes  of  fuccefs  being  nearly  equal  on  both 
fides,  inUreJi  had  no  general  influence  .in  this  conteft  \ 
So  that  Round-head  and  Cavalier  were  merely  par- 
ties of  prihciplej  neither  of  which  difowned  either  mo- 
narchy or  liberty ;  but  the  former  party  inclined  moft  to 
the  republican  part  of  our  governhient,  acid  the  latter  to 
the  monarchical.     In  this  refped,  they  may  be  confidered 
as  court  and  country-party  enfiamed  into  a  civil  war,  by 
an  unhappy  concurrence  of  circumftanccs,  and  by  the 
Vol.  L  F  turbulent 
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.Jurbulent  fpirit  of  the  age.  The  comMoiiweaItb\^'iileil^ 
and  the  parfitans  of  defpotic  power,  Ia]r' xonetded  Jn 
both  parties,  and  formed  ftut  an  inconftderable^^aift'of 
them.  -   f .  ./ 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary 
defigns,  according  to  their  ufual  maxims  in  fuch  cafes : 
And,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  perfecutc  their  adverfa- 
.  ries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  {chifmatics.  The 
eftabliflied  clergy  were  epifcopal  j  the  non-conformifts 
prefbyterian  :  So  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the 
former,  without  referve,  into  the  king's  party  j  and  the 
latter  into  that  of  the  parliament.  The  Cavaiiers  being 
the  court-party,  and  the  Round-heads  the  country-party, 
the  union  wis  infallible  between  the  former  and  the -efia- 
bliihed  prelacy,  and  between  the  latter  and  prefbyterian 
non-conformifts.  This  union  is  h  natural^  accordiiig 
to  the  general  principles  of  politics,  that  it  requires  fpn^te 
very  extraordinary  iituation  of  affairs  to  break  it« 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  f«tal  to 
the  king  firft,  and  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After 
many  confufions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  jat 
laft  I'eftored,  and  the  government  eftablifhed  on  the  fame 
footing  as  before.  Charles  II.  was  not  made  wifer 
by  the  example  of  his  father ;  but  profecuted  the  fame 
meafures,  tho'  at  firft,  with  more  fccrecy  and  caution. 
New  parties  arofe,  under  the  appellations  of  fFhig  and 
Tiry,  which  have  continued  ever  fince  to  confound  and 
diftract  our  government.  What  the  nature  is  of  ffcefc 
parties,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moft  difficult  queftions, 
which  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a  proof  that  hiftory  may 
contain  problems,  as  uncertain  as  any,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  moft  abftrii6l  fciences.  We  have  feen  the 
condu6t  of  thefe  two  parties,  during  the  courfe  of  feventy 
years,  in  a  vaft  variety  of  circtimftances,  polT^fled  of 
power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during  peace,  and  during  war : 

Perfons, 
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IWoASf .  wW  p£ofe(s  ^thcmfelKes  of  one  fide  or  other, 

..W€  xn9^t,€^txY  hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleafures,  in 

our  Jljbriofis  occupations :  We  ourfelves  are  conftrained, 

in  a  manner  to  take  party  5  ahd  living  in  a  country  of  the 

,  highcft  liberty,  every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  fen- 

timents  and  opinions  :  And  yet  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  tell  the 

nature,  pretenfions,  and  principles  of  the  parties.     The 

queftlon  is,  perhaps,  in  itfelf,  fomewhat  difficult  j  but 

nas  been  rendered  more  fo^  by  the  prejudice  and  violence 

.pf  party* 

.     When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
.  to  thoie  of  RouKD-HEAD  and  Cavalier,  the  moft  ob- 
.  vious  difference,  which  appears  between  them,  confiils 
in  the  pjoinciides  of  pajfrui  obedience^  and  indefiq/ibU  rigbt^ 
'  which  were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers, 
but' became  the  univerfal  do£i:rine,  and  were  efteemed 
Ae  tme  chara£teriftic  of  a  Tory,    Were  thefe  princi- 
ples puflied  into  their  moft  obvious  confequences,  they 
^m^y  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an 
,49yowal  of  abfolute  monarchy ;  fince  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  abfurdity  than  a  limited  power,  which  muft  not 
be  refifted,  even  when  it  exceeds  its  limitations*     But  as 

•  the  moft  rational  principles  aire  often  but  a  weak  counter- 
.  poife  to  paifion ;  'tis  no  wonder  that  thefe  abfurd  prin- 
ciples, fufficient^  according  to  a  celebrated  author  *,  u 
Jbock  tbi  comtmn  fenfe  of  a  Hottentot  or  Samoiede, 
were  found  too  weak  for  that  cfffeft.  The  Tories,  as 
men,  were  enemies  to  opprefHon  ;  and  alfo  as  EiiTglish- 
MEK,  they  were  enemies  to  arbitrary  power.  Their  zeal 
for  liberty,  was,  perhaps,  lefs  fervent  than  that  of  their 
antagonifts ;  but  was  fufficient  to  make  them  forget  all 
their  general  principles,  when  they  faw  themfelves  open- 
ly threatened  with  a  fubverfion  of  the  antient  gQvernment*  ^ 

♦  •» 

*  l)i&rtatita  on  parties.  Letter  2d« 
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Fr6m  thefe  fentiments  arofe  the  revolutim ;  an  event  of 
mtighty  confequence,  and  the  firmeft  foundation  of  Bri- 
tish liberty.  The  conduftof  the  Tories,  during  that 
event,  and  after  it,  will  afford  us  a  true  infight  into  the 
nature  of  that  party. 

In  the  firjl  place.  They  appear  to  have  had  the  fenti- 
ments of  true  Britons  in  th^ir  affeftions  to  liberty, 
and  in  their  determined  refolution  not  to  facrifice  it  to 
any  abftraft  principles  whatfoever,  or  to  any  imaginary 
rights  of  princes.  This  part  of  their  charafler  n^ight 
juftly  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  revolutiorty  from 
the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and 
from  their  great  compliances  With  a  court,  which  made 
little  fecret  of  its  arbitrary  dcfigns. ,  Therevoluilon  ftiew- 
ed  them  to  have^  been,  in  this  refpe<^,  nothing  but  a 
genuine  court-party y  fuch  as  might  be  expefted  in  a  Br  i- 
TJSH  government:  That  is,  Lovers  of  liberty^  hut  greater 
lovers  of  monarchy.  It  muft,  however,  be  confefftd,  that 
they  carried  their  monarchical  principles  further,  even  in 
praftice,  but  more  fo  in  theory,  than  was,  in  any.flegree, 
confifteht  with  a  limited  government. 

Secondly^  Neither  their  principles  nor  affeiSions^  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  fettlement  made  at 
the  revolution^  or  with  that  which,  has  fince  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  charafter  may  feem  contradiftory  to 
the  former ;  fmce  any  other  fettlement,  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances  of  the  nation,  muft  probably  have  been  dangerous, 
if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to 
reconcile  contradictions ;  and  this  contradidlion  is  not 
greater  than  that  betwixt  fafftve  obedience^  and  the  re- 
ftftattce  employed  at  the  revolution^  A  Tory,  therefore, 
fince  the  revolut!o?jy  may  be  defined  in  a  few  words,  to  be 
c  lover  of  monarchy^  tho^  without  abandoning  liberty ;  and  a 
partizan.  of  the  family  ^Stuart.  As  a  Whig  may 
be  defined  to  be  lo^er  of  liberty^  tho*  without  renouncing 

mojia'rchy  ^ 
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fnonarcby ;  wd  a  friend  to  tht  fettlement  in  the  Protestant 

Une  *• 

Thcfe  different  views,  with  regard  to  the  fcttlement  of 
ihe  crown,  were  accidental,  but  natural  additions  to  the 

*  The  author  above  cited  has  aiferted,  that  the  real  diftiiiAion  betwixt 
Whig  and  .Tory  was  loft  at  the  revolution,  and  that  ever  Hnce  they  have 
continued  to  be  mere perfonai  parties,  like  the  Gvxirs  and  GiBBELiNis^ 
after  the  emperon  had  loft  all  authority  in  Ijalt.  Such  an  opinion,  were 
it  jccdved^  would  turn  our  whole  hi  (lory  into  an  xnigma. 

1  ihall  firft  mention^  as  a  proof  of  a  real  diftindlion  between  thefe  parties 
what  every  one  may  have  obferved  or  heard  concerning  the  conduct  and  con- 
verHition  of  all  his  friends  ajid  acquuntance  on  boih  /ides.  Have  not  ihe 
Tor  xxs  si  ways  horne  an  avowed  afte£tion  to  the  fainily  of  Stuart,  and 
have  jMt  their  adverfarjks  always  oppoied  with  vigour  the  fucceflion  of  that 
fimily  ? 

The  Tory  principles  are  confefledly  the  moft  favoura£l.e  to  monarchy. 
Vet  the  Tories  have  almoft  always  cppofed  the  court  thefe  fifty  years  ;  nor 
were  thpy  ctrdial  friends  to  King  William,  even  when  employed  by  him. 
Their  quarrel,  therefore,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  lain  with  the  throne, 
but  vnth  the  perfon  who  fat  on  it. 

They  concurred  heartily  with  the  court  during  the  four  luA  years  of  Queen 
Anke.    But  is  any  one  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  reafon  ? 

The  foceeffioo  of  the  crown  in  the  British  govemmeat  is  a  point  of 
loo  fjreat  coofequencc  to  be  abtblotely  indifferent  to  perfons  who  concern 
themfelves,  in  any  degree,  about  the  fortune  of  the  public ;  much  lefs  can  it 
be  Aippofed  that  the  Tory  party,  who  never  valued  themfelves  upon  mode- 
ration, could  maintain  a  _fiotcal  indifference  itt  a  point  of  fuch  importance. 
Were  tbey^  therefore,  zealous  for  the  houfe  of  Ha  novxr  ?  Or  was  there  any 
thing  that  kept  an  oppofite  zeal  froni  openly  appearing,  if  it  did  not  openly 
appear,  but  prudence,  and  a  fenfe  of  decency  ? 

*Tis  monflrous  to  fee  an  eflablifhed  epiicopal  clergy  in  declared  oppollition 
to  the  court,  and  a  non-conformift  prefbyterian  clergy  in  conjonftion  with  it* 
What  coold^have  produced  foch  an  unnatural  condu£l  in  both  ?  Nothing, 
but  that^he  former  efpoufed  monarchical  principles  too  high  for  the  prefent 
iettlement,  which  is  founded  on  principles  of  liberty :  And  the  latter,  being 
afraid  of  the  prevalence  of  thofe  high  principles,  adhered  to  that  party  from 
whom  they  had  reafon  to  ezped  liberty  and  toleration. 

The  different  conduA  of  the  two  parties,  with  regard  to  foreign  politics, 
is  alfo  a  proof  to  the  fame  porpofe,  Holland  has  always  been  moft  fa- 
voured by  one,  and  Framcs  by  the  other.  In  fhort,  the  proofs  of  this 
kind  fecm  fo  palpable  and  evident^  that  'tis  almoft  ncedlefs  to  collect  them, 

F  3  principles 
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priiicifJes  of  the  court  an4  country  parties^  which  are  the^ 
genuine  parties  of  the  British  gpvernment,  .  A  paf- 
fionate  lover  of  monarchy  is  apt  to  be  difpleafed  at  any 
change  of  the  fuccefllon;  as  favouring  too  much  of  a  . 
commonwealth :  A  paffionate  Ibver  of  liberty  ia  apt  to 
think  that  every  part  of  the  government  ought.to  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  interefts  of  liberty.    *Tis  however  re-r 
markable^.  that  tho*  the  principles  of  Whig  and  Tory 
were  both  of  them  of  a  compound  nature ;  yet  the  in- 
gredientSy  which  predominated  in  both,  were  not  cor- 
refpondent  to  each  other,     A  Tory  loved  monarchy,* 
and  bore  an  afFe£lion  to  the  farnily  of  Stuart  ;  but  the 
latter  aifedlion  was  the  predominant  inclination  of  thQ 
party.     A  Whig  loved  liberty,  and  was  a  friend  to  the 
fettlement  in  the  Protestant  line;   but  the  love  of 
liberty  was  profefledly  his  predominant  inclihation.    The 
Tor  IBS  have  frequently  afted  as  republicans,  where  ci-*- 
ther  policy  or  revenge  has  engaged  them  to  that  con- 
du£i: ;  and  there  was  no  one  of  that  party,  who,  upon 
the  fuppoiiticm,  that  he  was  to  be  difappointed  in  his' 
views  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion,  WQuld  not  have  de-* 
fired  to  impofe  the  ftri(^efi  limitations  on  the  crown,  and 
to  bring  our  form  of  government  as  near' republican  a$ 
poflible,  in  order  to  deprefs  the  family,  which,  according; 
to  his  apprehenfion,   fucceeded  without  any  juft  tkle. 
The  Whigs,  *tis  true,  have  alfo  taken  fteps  dangerous 
to  liberty,  under  colour  of  fecuring  the  fucceffion  and 
fettlement  of  the  crown,  according  to  their  views  :    But 
as  the  body  of  the  party  had  no  paffion  for  that  iucceffion^ 
otherwife  than  as  the  means  of  fecuring  liberty,  they  have 
been  betrayed  into  thefe  fteps  by  ignorance,  or  frailty,  of 
the  interefts  of  their  leaders.   The  fucceffion  of  the  crown 
was,  thereforei'tbe  chief  point  with  the  Tories  5  the  fecq- 
rity  of  our  liberties  with  the  Whigs*     Nor  is  this  feem- 
ing  irregularity  at  all  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  by  our 
prefent  theory.     Court  and  country  parties  are  the  true 
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parents  of  Tokr  and  Whig.  But  'tis  almoft  impoffible, 
that  th.e  attachment  of  the  cotirt  party  to  monarchy  (boiild". 
not  dejgeoerate  into  an  attachment  to  the  monarch  j  there 
beiQg  fo  clofe  a  connexion  between  them,  and  the  latter 
Veing  fo  much  the  more  natural  object.  How  eafily  does  . 
Ae  worfliip  of  the  divinity  degenerate  into  a  worfiiip  of 
the  idol  I  The  connexion  is  hot  fo  great  between  liberty, 
the  diyinity  of  the  old  country  party  or  Whigs,  and  any 
monarch  or  royal  family  j  nor  is  it  fo  rcafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  in  th^t  party,  the  worfliip  can  be  fo  cafily 
transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other,  Tho'  even  that 
would  be  no  great  miracle. 

'Tis  difficult  to  penetrate  into  the  thoughts  and  fenti- 
mcnts  .of  any  particular 'man  ;  but 'tis  almoft  impoflible 
to  diftijjgiiifli  thofe  of  a  whole  party,  where  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  no  two  perfons  agree  precifely  in  the  fame 
maxims  of  condufl:.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
it  was  not  fo  much  principle,  or  an  opinion  of  inde- 
feafible  right,  which  attached  the  Tories  to  the  ancient 
royal  family,  as  affection,  or  a  certain  love  and  efteem 
for  their  pcrfonst.  The  fame  caufe  divided  England 
fpnnerly  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  Scotland  between  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Ba^. 
hoi-  ;.  in  an  age,  when  political  difputes  were  but  little 
in  fafliion,  and  when  political  principles  muft  of  courfe 
have  had  but  little  influence  on  mankind.  The  doflrine 
of  paffivc  obedience  is  fo  abfurd  in  itfelf,  and  fo  oppo- 
fitc  to  our  liberties,  that  it  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  left 
to  pulpit- dedaimers,  and  to  their  deluded  followers  among 
the  vulgar.  Men  of  better  fenfe  were  guided  by  affeeiion  ^ 
and  as  to  the  leaders  of  this  party,,  'tis  provable,  that 
intiTift  was  their  chief  motive,  and  that  they  afted  more 
contrary  to  their  private  fentiments,  than  the  leaders  of' 
of  the  oppofite  party.  Tho'  'tis  almoft  impoffible  to 
maintain  with  zeal  the  right  of  any  perfon  or  family, 
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without  acquiring  a  good-will  to  them,  and  changing  the 
principle  into  affe^ion ;  yet  this  is  lefs  natural  to  people 
of  an  elevated  ftatlon  and  liberal  education,  who  have 
had  full  opportunity  of  obferving  the  weaknefe,  folly,  and 
arrogance  of  monarchs,  and  have  found  them  to  be  no* 
thing  fuperior,  if  not  rather  inferior  toihe  reft  of  man- 
kind. The  iniereji^  therefore,  of  being  heads  of  a  party 
does  often,  with  fuch  people,  fupply  the  pliace  both  of 
principle  and  affe£fionn 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  aflert,  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Whig  and  Tory  was  loft  at  the  revc^ 
lutiony  feem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  now 
abolilhed,  and  that  affairs  are  fo  far  returned  to  their  na- 
tural ftate,  that  there  arc  at  prefent  no  other  parties 
^mongft  us  but  court  and  country  \   that  is^  men,  who  by 
iptereft  or  principle,  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or 
to  liberty.     It  muft,  indeed,  be  confeft,  that  the  ToRV 
^    party  feem,  of  late,  to  have  decayed  much  in  their  num- 
bers ;  ftill  more  in  their  zeal ;    and  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  flill  more  in  thpir  credit  and  authority.     There  are 
few  men  of  knowledge  or  learning,  at  leaft,  few  philofo- 
,   phers,  fince  Mr.  Locke  has  wrote,  who  would  not  be 
afhamed  to  be  thought  of  that  party ;  and  in  almoft  all 
companies  the  naipe  of  Old  Whig  is  mentioned  as  an 
unconteftable  appellation  of  honour  and  dignity.     Ac- 
cordingly, the  enemies  of  the  miniftry,  as  a  reproach,  call 
the  courtiers  the  true  Tories  j  and  as  an  honour,  deno- 
minate the  gentlemen  in  the  oppofiiion  the  true  Whigs. 
The  Tories  have  been  fo  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the 
*    republican  ftile,  that  they  feem  to  have  made  converts 
of  themfclves  by  their  hypocrify,  and  to  have  embraced 
the  fcntiments,  as  well  as  language  of  their  adverfarles. 
There  are,  however,  very  confiderable  remains  of  that 
^  party  in  England,  with  all  their  old  prejudices ;  and  a 
.    prpof  that  court  ?nd  country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is, 

that 
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tbftt  almoft  all  the  dlilenters  fide  with  the  court,  and  the 
lower  clergy,  at  leaft,  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
the  oppofition*  This  may  convince  us,  that  fome  biafi 
fttU' bangs  upon  our  conftitution,  ibme  extrinfic  weight, 
whi^  turns  it  from  its  natural  courfe,  and  eaufes  a  con-» 
fttfion  in  our  parties* 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  fubje£i:  with  obferving  that  we  ne- 
ver had  any  Tories  in  Scotland,  according  to  the 
proper  iignification  of  the  word,  and  that  the  divifion  of 
parties  in  this  country  was  really  into  Whigs  and  Ja- 
cobites.   A  Jacobite  feems  to  be  a  Tory,  who  has 
no  regard  to  the  conftitution,  but>  is  either  a  zealous  par- 
tizan  of  abfolute  monarchy,  or  at  leaft  willing  to  facri** 
fice  our  liberties  to  the  obtaining  the  fucceffion  in  that 
family  to  which  he  is  attached.     The  reafon  of  the  dif- 
ference between  England  and  Scotland,  I  take  to  be 
this :  Political  and  religious  divifions  in  the  latter  coun- 
try, have  been,    fince  the  revolution^  regularly  corref- 
pondent  to  each  other.     The  Presbyterians  were  all 
Whigs  without  exception :   Thofe  who  favoured  epif" 
copacy^  of  the  oppofite  party.     And  as  the  clergy  of  the 
latter  fe£l:  Were  turned  out  of  the  churches  at  the  revolu- 
tiotty  they  had  no  motive  for  making  any  compliances 
with  the  government  in  their  oaths,  or  their  forms  of 
prayers,  but  openly  avowed  the  higheft  principles  of  their 
party ;.  which  is  the  caufe  why  their  followers  have  been 
more  violent  than  their  brethren  of  the  Tory  party  in 
England  ♦. 

•  Some  of  the  opiniont ,  delivered  in  the/c  Eflays,  with  regard  to  the  jw 
Wic  tranfa6Hons  in  the  laft  century,  the  Author,  on  more  accurate  examina- 
tioo,  found  reafon  to  Ktn€t  in  his  Hijhry  of  Gas  at  Britain.  And  as 
he  would  not  endave  hirofelf  to  the  fyftems  of  either  party,  neither  would  he 
fetter  his  judgment  by  his  own  preconceived  opinions  and  principles;  nor  if 
he  a(hamed  tq  acknowledge  his  miilakcs. 
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ESSAY      IX. 


Of  Superstition  and  Enthusiasm. 

CT^ff/tT  the  corruption  of  the  heft  things  produces  the  worjl,^ 
is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved, 
among  other  inftances,  by  the  pernicious  eiFeds  oi  fuper^ 
ftition  and  enthujiafm^  the  corruptions  of  true  religion. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion,  though  both  per- 
nicious,  are  jret  of  a  Very  different,  and  even  of  a  con* 
trary  nature.    The  mind  of  man  is  fubjc£l  to  certain  un- 
accountable terrors  and  apprehenfions,  proceeding  either 
from  the  unhappy  fituation  of  private  or  public  affairs, 
Tifom  ill  health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  difpofi- 
tion,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  thefe  circumflances. 
In  fucb  a  flate  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dread* 
ed  from  unknown  agents;  and  where  real  objefis  of  ter- 
ror are  wanting,  the  foul,  aflive  to  its  own  prejudice, 
and  foftering  its  predominant  inclination,  finds  imaginary 
ones,  to  whofe  power  and  malevolence  it  fets  no  limits. 
As  thefe  enemies  are  entirely  invifible  and  unknown,  the 
methods  taken  to  appeafe  them  are  equally  unaccount- 
able, and  confifl  in  ceremonies,  obfervances,  mortifica- 
tions, facrifices,  prefents,  or  in  any  praftice,  however 
abfurd  or  frivolous,  which  either  folly  or  knavery  recom- 
mends to  a  blind  and  terrified  credulity.     Weaknefs,  fear, 
melancholy,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the 
true  fgurcqs  of  Supeb,stitiqn, 
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But  the  mind  of  man  is  alfo  fubje£b  to  an  unaccount* 
abk  elevation  and  prefumption,  proceeding  from  profpe* 
Tous  fiiccefs,  ftbm  lu'5ruriant  health,  from  ftrong  fpirits,  or 
from  a  hold  and  confident  difpofition.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of 
mind,  the  imagination  fwells  with  great,  but  confufed 
conceptions,  to  which  no  fublunary  beauties  or  enjoy- 
ments can  correfpond.  Every  thing  mortal  and  peri(h- 
able  vaniflies  as  unworthy  of  attention.  And  a  full  range 
is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invifible  regions  or  world 
of  f(Nrits,  where  the  foul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itfelf  in 
every  imagination,  which  may  beft  fuit  its  prefent  tafte 
and  difpofition.  Hence  arife  raptures,  tranfports,  and 
fur{Mriilng  flights  of  fancy ;  and  confidence  apd  prefulnp* 
tion  ftfU  tncreafing,  thefe  raptures,  being  altogether  un- 
accountable, and  feeming  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
ordinary  faculties,  are  attributed  to  the  immediate  infpira- 
tion  of  that  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  object  of  devotion* 
In  a  little  time^  tbe  infpired  perfon  comes  to  regard  him- 
felf  as  the  chief  favourite  of  the  Divinity ;  and  when  this 
irenzy  once  takes  place,  which  is  the  fummit  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  every  whimfy  is  confecrated  :  Human  reafisn,  and 
even  morality  are  rejeSed  as  fallacious  guides  :  And  the 
fanatic  madman  delivers  himfelf  over,  blindly,  without 
referve,"  to  the  fuppofed  illapfes  of  the  fpirit,  and  to  in- 
^irations  from  above.  Hope,  pride,  prefumption,  a  warm 
rmagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the 
true  fources  of  Enthusiasm. 

T^efe  two  fpecies  of  falfe  religion  might  afford  occa- 
^  fion  to  many  Speculations ;  but  I  ihall  confine  myfelf,  at 
]>refent,  to  a  few  reflediions  concerning  their  different 
iofliience  on  government  and  fociety. 

My  firft  refleftion  is.  That  fuperjlition  is  favourable  U 
friejily  power ^  and  enthujiafm  as  much  or  rather  more  contrary 
to  it,  than  found  reafm  and  phihfophy.  As  fuperftition  is 
foundfed  on  fear,  forrow,  and.  a  depreffion  of  fpirits,  it  re- 
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prefeatsthe  man  to  himfelf  in  fuck  defpicable  coloun^ 
that  he  appears  unworthy  in  his  own  eyes,  of  approach- 
ing the  divine  prefence,  and  naturally  has  seeourfe  to  any 
mother  perfon,  whofe  fan^ity  of  life,-  or,  pechaps,  io^iA* 
denee  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  fuppofed  more  fii- 
voured  by  the  Divinity.    To  him  the  fuperititious  entfuft 
their  devotions  :  To  his  care  they  reeomiaead^their  pray- 
.ers^  petitions,^  and  facrifices  :  and  by  his  means^  they  bo|ie 
to  render  their  addrefles  acceptabl/s  to  their  inceaicd  I>d- 
ty«    Heoce  the  origifi  of  Pr  iests  *,  who  may  juftly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  grofleft  indentions  of  a  timoEoas 
and  zh^eSt  fuperftitioh,  which,   ever  diffident  of  iUctf, 
dares  not  ofibr  up  its  own  devotions,   but  ignorantfy 
tUnks  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  XNvinity,  by  the  tnt- 
diatton  of  his  foppofed  friends  and  fenranti.    As  fiiper- 
ftition  is  a  donfiderable  ingredient  in  almoft  all  religions, 
even  the  moft  fiinatical ;  there  being  nothing  but  phild- 
fophy  able  to  conquer  entirely  thefe  unaccountable  ter« 
rors  i  hence  it  proceeds,  that  in  ahnoft  every  {eEt  of  t€^ 
ligton  there  are  prfefts  to  be  £9und  :  But  the  ftron^er 'mix- 
ture there  is  of  fuperftition,  the  higher  is  the  authority 
of  the  priefthood.     Moderh  Judatfm  and  Popery,  (efpe- 
cialiy  the  latter)  being  the  moft  unpbilofopfaical  and  zb^ 
furd  fuperftitions  which  have  yet  been  known  ifi  die 
world,  are  the  moft  enflaved  by  their  priefts.     As  the 
church  of  England  may  juftly  be  faid  to  retain  fome 
mixture  of  Popifli  fuperftition,  it  partakes  alfo,  in  its  ori- 
ginal conftitution,  of  a  propenftty  to  prieftly  power  and 
dominion;    particularly  in  the  refpe6):  it  exadts  to  the 
facerdotal  chara£ter.     And  tho',   according  to  the  feoi- 

•  By  Prieflt  I  here  mean  only  the  pretenders  to  power  and  dominion,  and 
to  a  fuperior  fandllty  of  charafler,  diflin£l  from  virtue  and  good  moralt. 
Thefe  ait  very  different  from  clergymen,  who  are  fet  apart,  h^  the  Umtt  to 
the  care  of  facred  matters,  and  to  the  conducting  our  public  devotions  with 
greater  decency  and  order.  There  is  no  rank  of  men  more  to  be  rcfpcfted 
than  the  latter. 

*  timcnts 
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.tuncnts  of  that  church,  die  pniyer$  of  the  prieft  mufl  be^ 
accompanied  with  thofe  of  the  laity ;  yet  is  he  the  mouth 
4if  the  congregation,  his  perfon  is  iacfed^  and  without 
his  prefence  few  would  think  their  public  deyotioass 
<>r  the  facf  ameatSy  and  other  rites,  acceptable  to  thft  Di- 
vinity* 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  m^y  he  observed,  that  all  eH^ 
thuGafts  have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclefixftics, 
and  have  cjcprefled  great  independence  in  their  devotfonr*; 
with  a  contempt  of  forms,  ceremonies  and  traditiom. 
The  quakers  are  the  moft  egregious,  tho^  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moft  innocent  enthufiafts  that  have  been  yet  known  9 
and  are^  perhaps,  the  only  fed,  who  have  never  admitted 
prieik  amongft  them.    The  mdfpemktitSf  of  all  the  Enq- 
'USH  fedaiies,  approach  neareft  to  the  qmkirs  in  faoi^i- 
vCtfm,  and  in  thdur  freedom  from  prieftly  bondage.    The 
freflfttrians  follow  after,  at  an  equal  diftance  in  both 
thefe  particulars,  Inihort,  this  obfervation  is  founded  in  , 
the  moft  certain  experience;,  and  will  alio  appear  to  he 
founded  in  reafon,  if  we  confider,  that  as  enthuftafipi 
arifes  from  a  prefiimptiious  pride  and  confidence,  it  thinks 
itfelf  fufficiently  qualified  to  approach  the  Divinity,  with- 
.  out  any  human  mediator.    Its  rapturous  devotions  are 
ib  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines  itfelf  a&ually  to.  ap^ 
proach  him  by  the  way  of  contemplation  and  inward  coa- 
verfe;  which  makes  it,negled  all  thofe  outward  ceremo- 
nies and  obfervances,  to  which  the  affiftance  of  the  priefts 
appears  to  requifite  in-  the  eyes  of  their  fuperftitious  vor 
taries.     The  fanatic  confecrates  himfelf,  and  beftows 
lon  his  own  perfon  a  facred  chara£ler,  much  fuperior  to 
what  forms  and  ceremonious  inftitutions  can  confer  on 
any  other. 

My  feeond  refledion  with  regard  to  thefe  fpecies  of 
falfe  religion  is,  that  religions^  which  patt^ike  of  enthufiafin 
arcj  $n  their  firft  rifcy  much  more  furious  and  violent  than 
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thiff  iehich  partake  offuperflitimi  but  in  a  iittie  tiim  hmmt 

mub  fiMTt  gintle  and  moderate.    The  yiolence  of  tht9  |pe- 

ties  of  reltgion,  when  excited  by  novel ty^  asid/anmiatad 

by  oppofition,  appears  fr6m  numberlefs  inftanoes ;  of  the 

anabapti/ts  in  Germany,  the  camijars  in  Francjb,  the 

kueUers  and  other  fanatics  in  £NCLAirD»  and  the  cave-^ 

nanters  in  S^tlano.    Enthufiafm  being  founded  on 

firong  fpirits^  and  a  prefumptuous  boldnefs  of  cbarader^ 

it  natuially  begets  the  moft  extreme  refolutions;  efpe- 

c^^dly  a&cr  it  rifes  to  that  height  as  to  infpire  the  deluded 

,£uiat2C  with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations^  ^apd 

with  a  contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reafos^  mora« 

lity  wd  prudeI^:er  . 

'Tis  thus  enthufiafm  prodtifce^  the  moft  creel  defofai- 
lions  in  hutnan  fociety ;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  iHxm-^ 
der  and  tempeftj '  which  exhauft  themfelves  in  a  Itttl<^ 
time,  "and  kave  the  air  more  calm  and  ferene  than  be** 
ibte.  -When  the  firft  fire  of  enthufiafm  is  fpent,  men 
naturally,  in  all  fanatical  feds,  fink  into  the  greateft  re- 
miflhefs  and  coolnefs  in  facred  matters ;  there  being  no 
body  of  men  amongft  them,  endowed  with  fufScieilt  au* 
diority,  Whofe  interefl:  is  concerned  to  fupport  the  reli-* 
gious  fpirit:  No  rites,  ho  ceremonies,  no  holy  obfer*^ 
van'ces,  which  may  enter  ipto  the  common  train  of  life, 
and  preferve  the  facred  principles  from  oblivion.  Super- 
ffitibn,  on  the  contrary,  fl;pals  in  gradually  and  infen- 
fibly ;  renders  men  tame  and  fubmiffive  ;  Is  acceptable 
to  the  magiftrate,  and  feems  inofFcnfive  to  the  people : 
TiU  at  laft  the  prieft,  having  firmly  eftabliflied  his  aur 
thority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  difturber  of  human  fb* 
ciety,  by  his  endlefs  contentions,  perfecutions,  and  reli- 
gious wars.  How  fmoothly  did  the  Romish  church  ad- 
vance' in  their  acqutfition  of  power  ?  But  into  what  dif- 
'inal  convulfions  did  they  throw  all  Europe,  in  order  to 
maintain  it  ?  Oh  the  other  hand)  our  fe£Uries,  who  were 
8  formerly 
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Sotfaerly  finch  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  becomes  very 
IfOe  reafQnersi  and  the  quakers  ktm  to  approach  nearly 
^^oiity  regular  body  of  deifts  in  the  univerfi;,  tl^e  litf'^ 
tsHt  or  the  dUciplea  of  Cqnfucius  in  C^^ina  *•    . 

My  rt/Vrf  obfcrvation  on  this  head  is,  that  fuperfiition  is 
en  enemy  to  civil  liberty j  and  enthufiafm  a  friend  to  it.     As 
fupei^icion  groans  under  the  dominion  of  the  priefts, 
and'  entfaufiafin  is  deftrudive  of  all  ecdefiafiical  power, 
this  fufficicntly  accounts  for  the  prefent  obferyation.   Not 
to  mention,  that  enthufiafm  being  the  infirmity  of  bold 
•fid  ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a 
fpirit  of  liberty ;  as  fuperftition,  on  the  contrary,  renders 
men  tame  and  abje£l,  and  fits  them  for  flavery.    We 
kara  from  the  Emgluh  hiftory,  that,  duriog  tjtk^  civil 
.wair,s,  the  independents  and  dejfis^  tho'  the  moft  oppofite  la 
their  religious  principles  j  yet  were  united  i^  their  political 
ones,  and  were  a^ike  paffynate  for  a  commonwealth.  And 
fince  the  origin  of  whig  and  toryy  the  leaders  of  the  wbigs 
have  either  been  dfijis  or  profeft  latitutUnarians  in  tl>pir 
principles ;  that  is,  friends  to  toleration,  and  indi&rent 
to  any  particular  k&  of  chrijlians :    While  the  fe^baries, 
who  have  all  a  ftrong  tindture  of  enthufiafm,  have  al- 
ways, without  exception,  concurred  vt^ith  that  party,  in 
the  defence  of  civil  liberty.     The  refemblance  in  th^ir 
fuperftitions  long  united  the  high-church  toriesy  and  the 
Roman  catholicsy  in  the  fupport  of  prerogative  and  kingly 
power ;  though  experience  of  the  tolerating  fpirit  of  the 
%uhigs  Ifeems  of  late  to  have  reconciled  the  catholics  to  that 
party. 

The  molinifts  znd  janjini^s  in  France  have  a  thoufand 
unintelligible  diiputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  man  of  fenfe :  But  whai  principally  diftinguifbes 
thefe  two  fe£b,  and  alone  merits  attention,  is  the  difiorent 

*  The  Chi  NX  fix  Literati  hVe  no  priefts  or  ecclefiaftical  cilabHfliment. 
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fplrit  of  their  religion.  The  molinijls^  conduced  by  the 
jefuitesy  are  great  friends  to  fuperftition,  rigid  obfervers 
of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  priefts,  and  to  tradition.  The  janfenijis 
are  enthufiafts^  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  pailionate 
tlevotion,  and  of  the  inward  life  3  little  influenced  by  au- 
thority J  and,  in  a  word,  but  half  catholics.  The  confe- 
quences  are  exa£tly  conformable  to  the  foregoing  reafon- 
ing.  The  jefuites  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the 
flaves  of  the  court :  And  the  janfenijis  preferve  alive  the 
fmall  /parks  of  the  love  of  liberty,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  French  nation. 
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ESSAY      X. 


Of  Avarice. 


J^'T^IS  eafy  to  obfervc,  that  comic  writers  exaggerate 
1.     every  chara£lcr,  and  draw  their  fop,  or  coward 
with  ftronger  features  than  are  any  where  to  be  met  with 
in  nature.     This  moral  kind  of  painting  for  the  ftagc 
has  been  often  compared  to  the  painting  for  cupolas  and 
cielings,  whdre  the  colours  are  over-charged,  and  every 
part  is  drawn  exceffively  large,  and  beyond  nature.     The 
figures   feem  monifrous  and  difproportioned,  when  feen 
too  nigh ;  but  become  natural  and  regular,  when  fet  at  a 
diftance,  andplacedinthat  point  of  view,  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  furveyed.     ^or  a  like  reafon,  when 
charaflers  are  exhibited  in  theatrical  reprefentations,  the 
want  of  reality  removes,  in  a  manner,  the  perfonages ; 
and  rendering  them  more  cold  and  unentertaining,  makes 
it  ncceffary   to  compenfate,  by  the  force  of  colouring, 
what  they  want  in  fubftance.     Thus  we  find  in  common 
life,  that  when  a  man  once  allows  himfelf  to  depart  from 
truth  in  his  narrations,  he  never  can  keep   within   the 
bounds  of  probability ;  but  adds  ftill  fome  new  circum- 
fiance  to  render  his  ftories  more  marvellous,  and  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  imagination.     Two  men  in  buckram  fuits  be- 
came eleven  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  before  the  end  of 
his  fiory. 
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There  is  only  one  vice,  which  may  be  found  in  life 
with  as  ftrong  features,  and  as  high  a  colouring  as  needs 
be  employed  by  any  fatyrift  or  coniic  poet;  and  that  is 
Avarice.  Every  day  we  meet  with  men  of  immenfe 
fortunes,  without  heirs,  and  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,  who  refufe  themfelves  the  moft  common  necef- 
faries  of  life,  and  go  on  heaping  poileflions  Oil  poftef-* 
fions,  under  all  the  real  preflures  of  the  fevereft  poverty. 
An  old  ufurer,  fays  the  ftory,  lying  in  his  laft  agonies 
was  prefented  by  the  prieft  with  the  crucifix  to  worfliip^ 
He  opens  his  eyes  a  moment  before  he  expires,  confiders 
the  crucifix,  and  cries,  Thefe  jewels  are  not  true  i  Icanonfy 
lend  ten  fijiol^s  uponfuch  a  pledge.  This  was  probably  tl|B 
invention  of  fome  epigranunatift ;  and  yet  every  one, 
froth  his  own  experience,  may  be  able  to  recollec^i  almoft 
as  ftrong  inftances  of  perfeverance  in  avarice.  *Tis  com- 
monly reported  of  a  famous  mifer  in  this  city,  that  find- 
ing himfelf  near  death,  he  fent  for  fome  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  gave  them  a  bill  of  an  hundred  pounds,  pay- 
able after  his  deceafe;  which  fum  he  intended  ihould  be 
difpofed  of  in  charitable  ufes  ;  but  fcarce  were  they  gone, 
when  he  orders  them  to  be  called  back,  and  offers  them 
ready  money,  if  they  would  abate  five  pounds  of  the 
fum.  Another  noted  mifer  in  the  north,  intending  to 
defraud  his  heirs,  and  leave  his  fortune  to  the  building  an 
hofpital,  protrafted  the  drawing  of  his  will  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  'tis  thought,  that  if  thofe  interefted  in  it  had 
not  paid  for  the  drawing  it,  he  had  died  inteft^te.  In 
fhort,  none  of  the  moft  furious  excelTes  of  love  and  ambi- 
tion are  in  any  refpeft  to  be  compared  to  the  extremes  of 
avarice. 

The  beft  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  avarice  U^  that 
it  generally  prevails  in  old  men,  or  in  men  of  cold  tem^ 
pers,  where  all  the  other  affeffcions  are  extin£t ;  and  the 
mind  being  incapable  of  remaining  without  fome  pafCoa 
or  purfuit,  at  laft  finds  out  this  monftroufly  abfurd  one, 

which 
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which  fuits  the  coldnefs  and  inactivity  of  its  temper. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  feems  very  extraordinary,  that  fo 
frofty,  (piritlefs  a  paffion  fhould  be  able  to  carry  us  far- 
ther than  all  the  warmth  of  youth  and  pleafure.  But  if 
we  look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter,  we  fhall  find, 
that  this  very  circumftance  renders  the  explication  of  the 
cafe  more  eafy.  When  the  temper  is  warm  and  full  of 
vigour,  it  naturally  (hoots  out  more  ways  than  one,  and 
produces  inferior  paflions  to  counter-balance,  in  fome 
degree,  its  predominant  inclination.  'Tis  impoffible  for 
a  perfon  of  that  temper,  however  bent  on  any  purfuit, 
to  be  deprived  of  all  fenfe  of  fhame,  or  all  regard  to 
the  fentiments  of  mankind.  His  friends  mufl  have  fome 
influence  over  him :  And  other  confiderations  are  apt  to 
have  their  weight.  All  this  ferves  to  reftrain  him  within 
fonie  bounds.  But  'tis  no  wonder  that  the  avaritious 
man,  being,  from  the  coldnefs  of  his  temper,  without 
regard  to  reputation,  to  friendfhip,  or  to  pleafure,  fhould 
be  carried  fo  far  by  his  prevailing  inclination,  and  ihould 
difplay  his  paffion  in  fuch  furprifing  inflances. 

« 

Accordingly  we  find  no  vice  fo  irreclaimable  as  ava- 
rice :  And  tho*  there  fcarcely  has  been  a  moralifl  or  phi- 
lofopher,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day, 
who  has  not  levelled  a  ftroke  at  it,  we  hardly  find  a 
fmgle  inilance  of  any  perfon's  being  cured  of  it«  For 
this  reafon,  I  am  more  apt  to  approve,  of  thofe,  who 
atta(;k  it  With  wit  and  humour,  than  of  thofe  who  treat 
it  in  a  ferious  manner.  There  being  fo  little  hopes  of 
doing  good  to  the  'people  infected  with  this  vice,  I  would 
have  the  refl  of  mankind,  at  lead:,  diverted  by  our  man- 
ner of  expofmg  it :  As  indeed  there  is  no  kind  of  diver- 
fion,  of  which  they  feem  fo  willing  to  partake. 

Among  the  fables  of  Monfieur  de  la  Motte,  there  is 
one  levelled  againil:  avarice,  which  feems  to  me  more  na- 
tural and  eafy,  than  mofl  of  the  fables  of  that  ingenious 
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author.  A  mifer^  fays  he^  being  dead,  and  fairly  in-» 
terrcd,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  defiring  to  be 
ferried  over  along  with  the  other  gho^s.  Cha&oh  de* 
mands  his  fare,  and  is  furprized  to  fee  the  ipifer,  rather  « 
than  pay  it,  throw  hinifelf  into  the  river,  a^d  fjvim  pvejr 
to  the  other  fide,  notwithftanding  aU  the  claipour  and 
oppofttion  that  couM  be  made  to  hiiQr  A^  hell  was  in 
an  uproar ;  and  each  of  the  judges  yraa  meditadng  fome 
punifhment,  furtableio  a  crime  of  fuch  dangerous  coi^- 
fequence  to  the  infernal  revenues..  Shall  be  be  chaine4 
to  the  rock  with  Prometheus  ?  Or  trembje  below  th^ 
precipice  in  company  with  the  Danaip^s  ?  Or  affift  Si- 
svp]HUS  in  rolling  his  ftone?  No,  fays  ^iNps,  none 
of  the/e.  We  muft  invent  fome  feverer  puniihment.  Let 
)iim  be  fei^  back  to  the  earth,  to  fee  the  ufe  hb  heirs  are 
making  of  his  riches.  ^ 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a  defign  of  fetting 
myfelf  in  oppofition  to  this  celebrated  author,  if  I  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  a  fable  of  my  own,  which  is  intended  to 
cxpofe  the  fame  vice  of  avarice.  The  bint  of  it  waqt 
taken  from  tbefe  lines  of  Mr.  Pope. 

Darririd  to  the  mines ^  an  equal  fate  betides 
irhejlave  that  digs  ity  and  thejlave  that  hides. 

Our  old  mother  Earth  once  lodged  an  indiiiment 
againft  Avarice  before  the  courts  of  heaven,  for  her 
wicked  and  malicious  council  and  advice,  in  tempting, 
inducing,  perfuading,  and  traiteroufly  feducing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  plaintiff  to  commit  the  deteftable  crime  of 
parricide  upon  her,  and,  mangling  her  body,  ranfack  her 
very  bowels  for  hidden  treafure.  The  indi£kment  was 
very  long  and  verbofe  ;  but  we  muft  omit  a  great  part  of 
the  repetitions  and  fynonymous  terms,  not  to  tire  our 
readers  too  much  with  our  tale.  Avarice,  being  call- 
ed before  Jupiter  to  anfwer  to  this  charge,  had  not 

much 
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much  to  fay  in  her  own  defence.  The  injufti^s  was 
clearly  proved  upon  her.  The  fad>  indeed,  was  noto- 
rious^ and  the  injury  had  been  frequently  repeated.  When 

therefore  the  plaintiff  demanded  juftice,  Jupiter  very 
readily  gave  fentence  in  her  fiivour;  and  his  decree  was 
to  this  purpofe^  That  fince  dame  jfvarscey  the  defendant, 
had  thus  grievoufly  injured  dame  Earthy  the  plaintiff,  {he 
was  hereby  ordered  to  take  that  treafure,  of  which  (he 
had  feloniouily  robbed  the  faid  plaintiff,  by  ranfacking 
her  bofom,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  before,  opening 
her  bofom,  reftore  it  back  to  her,  without  diminution  or 
retention.  From  this  fentence,  it  ihall  follow>  fays  Ju- 
piter to  the  by-ftanders,  That,  in  all  future  ages,  the 
retainers  of  Avarice  (hall  bury  and  conceal  their  riches^ 
and  thereby  reftore  to  the  earth  what  they  took  from  her* 
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Of  the  DiGKiTY  of  Human  Nature. 


THERE  are  certain  feds,  which, fecretly  form  them- 
felves  in  the  learned  world,  as  well  as  in  the  po* 
Jitical ;  aad  tho'  fometimes  they,  come  not  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, yet  they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways  of  think- 
ing of  thofe  who  have  takep  party  on  either  fide.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  feSls,  that  are 
founded  on  the  different  fentiments  with  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  \  which  is  a  point  that  feems  to  have 
divided  philofophers  and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from 
the  beginning  oiF  the  world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our 
fpecies  to  the  fkies,  and  reprefent  man  as  a  kind  of  hu- 
maji  demi-god,  who  derives  his  origin  from  heaven,  and 
retains  evident  marks  of  his  lineage  and  defcent.  Others 
infif):  upon  the  i>Iind  fides  of  human  nature,  and  can 
di/cover  nothing,  except  vanity,  in  which  man  furpaffes 
the  other  animals,  whom  he  affe<^  fo  much  to  defpife. 
If  an  author  poiTeiTes  the  talent  of  rhetoric,  and  decla- 
mation, he  commonly  tak^s  party  with  the  former :  If 
his  turn  lies  towards  irony  and  ridicule^  he  naturally 
throws  himfelf  into  the  other  extreme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  thofe,  who  have  de- 
preciated human  nature  have  been  enemies  to  virtue^  and 
have  expofed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow  creatures  with 
?ny  bad  intention.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  fenfible,  that 
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a  very  delicate  fenfc  of  morals,  cfpccially  when  attended 
with  fomcwhat  of  the  Aftfanthrope^  is  apt  to  give  a  man 
A  diigyft  of  the  world,  aitd  to  Uiajce  Jim  cpnfider  the 
common  courfe  of  human  affair!;  with  too  mach  fpleen 
and  indignation.  I  muft,  however,  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  fentiments  of  thp&,  whp  are  inclined  to  think  fa* 
vourably  of  mankind,  are  much  more  advantageous  to 
virtue,  than  the  contrary  principles  which  give  us  a  mean 
opinion  of  our  nature*  When  a  man  is  pofleiled  of  a 
high  notion  of  his  rank  and  charader  in  the  creation,  he 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  a6l  up  to  it,  and  will  fcorn 
to  do  a  bafe  or  vicious  a£lion,  which  might  fink  him 
below  that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagination. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  fafhionable 
moralifls  infift  upon  this  topic,  and  endeavour  to  repre- 
fent  vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as  well  as  bdious  in  ic- 
fclf. 

Women  are  generally  much  more  flatteted  in  their 
yoiith  than  t^xi ;  which  inay  proceed  from  this  reafon^ 
aynong  others,  that  their  chief  point  of  honour  is  con- 
iidered  as  much  more  difficult  than  ours,  and  requires  to 
be  fupported  by  all  that  decent  pride,  which,  can  be  in* 

{tilled  into  them. 

> 

We  find  very  few  difputes  which  are  not  founded  on 
fome  ambiguity  in  the  expreflion ;  and  I  am  perfuaded 
that  the  prefent  difpute  concerning  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any  other.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  confider,  what  is  real, 
and  what  is  only  verbal  in  this  controverly. 

That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wifdom  and  folly,  no^eafon- 
able  man  will  deny :  but  yet  'tis  evident,  that  in  affixing 
the  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame, 
we  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  comparifon  than 
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by  any  fixt  uiidtcrable  ftandard  in  the  nature  of  things. 
In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  extenfion,  and  bulk,  are 
by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  real  things :  But  when 
we  call  any  animal  great  or  little^  we  always  form  a  fe- 
cret  comparifon  between  that  animal  and  others  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ;  and  'tis  that  comparifon  which  regulates 
our  judgment  concerning  its  greatnefs.  A  dog  and  a 
horfe  may  be  of  the  very  fame  fize,  while  the  one  is  ad- 
mired for  the  greatnefs  of  its  bulk,,  and  the  other  for  the 
fmallhefs.  When  I  am  prefent,  \tbercfore,  at  any  dif- 
pute,  1  always  confider  with  myfelf,  whether  it  be  a 
queilion  of  comparifon  or  not  that  is  the  fubje£t  of  the 
coDtrovcriy ;  and  tf  it  be,  whether  the  difputants  com- 
pare the  fame  objeds  together,  or  talk  of  things  that  are 
widely  different.  As  the  latter  is  commonly  the  cafe, 
I  have  Ipng  flnce  learnt  to  ne^e£l  fuch  difputes  as  mani- 
feftabuies  of  leifure,  the^gft  valuable  prefent  that  could 
be  made  to  mortals. 

In  forming  our  notions  of  human  nature,  we  are  ytrf 
apt  to  make  a  comparifon  between  men  and  animals, 
which  are  the  only  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that 
fall  under  our  fenfes.  Certainly  this  comparifon  is  very 
favourable  to  mankind*  On  the  one  hand  we  fee  a  crea- 
ture, whofe  thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow 
bounds,  either  of  place  or  time ;  who  carries  his  re- 
fearches  into  the  moft  diftant  regions  of  this  globe,  and 
beyond  this  globe,  to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies  ; 
looks  backward  to  confider  the  firft  origin,  at  leaft,'  the 
Hiftory  of  human  race ;  cafts  his  eyes  forward  to  fee  the 
influence  of  his  afiions  upon  poflerity,  and  the  judgments 
which  will  be  formed  of  his  charafter  a  thoufand  years 
hence;  a  creature,  who  traces  caufes  and  efFedls  to  a 
great  length  and  intricacy ;  extrafls  general  principles 
from  particular  appearances  5  improves  upon  his  difco-^ 
veries  J  'corrects  his  miftakes;  and  makes  his  very  errors 
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profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  presented  with  z 
creature  the  very  revcrfe  of  this  ;  limited  in  its  obfeirva- 
tions  and  rcafonings  to  a  very  few  fenfible  objects  which 
furround  it  5  without  curiofitjr,  without  forefight ;  blind- 
ly condu£l:ed  by  inftin£t,  and  attaining  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  its  utmoft  perfedion,  beyond  which  it  is  never 
able  to  advance  a  fiiigle  ftep.  What  a  wide  difference 
is  there  between  thefe  creatures !  Aind  how  exalted  a  no- 
tion muft  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in  compajrifon  of 
the  latter  ! 

'There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  deftroy 
this  conclufiori  :  Fir/},  By  making  an  unfair  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  cafe,  and  infifting  only  upon  the  w^aknefles 
of  human  nature.  And  fecondlyj  By  forming  a  new  and 
fccret  comparifon  between  man  and  beings  of  the  moft 
perfeft  wifdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  man, 
this  is  remarkable,  that  he  cah  form  an  idea  of  perfec* 
tions  much  beyond  what  he  has  experience  of  in  him- 
felf ;  and  is  not  limited  in  his  conception  of  wifdom  and 
virtue.  He  can  eafily  exalt  his  notions  and  conceive  a 
degree  of  knowlege,  which,  when  compared  to  his  own, 
will  make  the  latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will 
caufe  the  difference  between  that  and  the  fagacity  of 
animals,  in  a  manner,  to  difappear  and  vanifh.  Now 
this  being  a  point,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that 
human  underftanding  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  perfeS  wif- 
dom J  'tis  proper  we  fhould  know  when  this  comparifon 
takes  place,  that  we  may  not  difpute,  where  there  is  no 
real  difference  in  our  fentiments.  Man  falls  much  more 
fhort  of  perfeS  wifdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  of 
perfeft  wifdom,  than  animals  do  of  man ;  but  yet  the 
latter  difference  is  fo  confiderable,  that  nothing  but  a 
comparifon  with  the  former,  can  make  it  appear  of  little 
moment. 
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'Tis  ^Ifo  very  ufual  to  cmpare  one  maa  with  another  j 
and  finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wife  or  virtuous^ 
we  are  apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our 
fpecies  in  general.  That  wc  may  be  fenfible  of  the  fal*- 
lacy  of  this  way  of  reafoning,  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
honourable  appellations  of  wife  and  virtuous,  are  not 
annexed  to  any  particukr  degree  of  thofe  qualities  of 
Wifdom  and  virtue'^  but  arife  altogether  from  the  com- 
parifon  we  make  between  one  man  and  another.     When 

we  iindanian,  who  arrives  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  wifdom  as 
is  very  uncommon,,  we  pronounce  him  a  wife  man :  So 
that  to  fay,  there  are  few  wife  men  in  the  world,  is 
'really  to  fay  nothing  ;  fince  'tis  only  by  their  fcarcity, 
that  they  merit  that  appellation.  Were  the  loweft  of 
ourfjpecies  as  wife  as  Tully,  or  my  lord  Bacon,  we 
fliould  ftill  have  reafon  to  fay,  that  there  are  few  wife 
men.  For  in  that  cafe  we  fhould  exalt  our  notions  of 
wifdom,  and  ihould  not  pay  a  fingular  honour  to  any 
one,  who  was  not  fingularly  diflinguiihed  by  his  talents. 
In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  it  obferved  by  thoughtlefs 
people,  that  there  are  few  women  pofTefTed  of  beauty, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  want  it ;  not  confidering, 
that  we  beftow  the  epithet  of  beautiful  only  on  fuch 
as  poflefs  a  degree  of  beauty,  that  is  common  to  them 
with  a  few.  The  fame  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is 
called  deformity,  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one 
of  our  fex. 

As  *tis  ufual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  fpecies,  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  fpecies  above  or  below  it,  or  to 
compare  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  among  themfelvesj 
fo  we  often  compare  together  the  different  motives  or 
aftuating  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  re- 
gulate our  judgment  concerning  it.  And  indeed,  this  is 
the  only  kind  of  comparifon  which  is  worth  our  atten^* 
tion,  or  decides  any  thipg  in  the  prefent  queftion,     Were 
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our  fclfifli  and*  vicious  prirfctpfcs.  fo  much  predcflninant 
above  our  focial  and  virtuous,  as  is  afi^rt^d  by  Cottii  pbi- 
loibphers,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contem]!y- 
tible  notion  of  human  nature. 

Ther^  i^  much  of  a  difpute  of  words  irf  all  this  cbh- 
troverfy.  When  a  mindeni^i^  the  fincerity  of  all  publifc 
fpirie  or  affedion  to  a  country  and  community,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  pa^ 
fion  in  fo  clear  and  diftind  a  manner  as  to  remove  aH  his 
doubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality.  Exit  when  he 
proceeds  afterwards  to  rejc<3  all  private  friendfliip,  if  rib 
intereft  or  felf-love  intermixes  itfelf ;  I  am  then  confident 
that  he  abufes' terms,  and  confounds  the  ideas  of  things; 
fince  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one  to  be  Co  felfifh,  or  ra- 
ther fo  ftupid,  as  to  make  no  difference  between  one 
man  and  another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualities, 
which  engage  his  approbation  and  efleert.  Is  he  alfo, 
fay  I,  as  infenfiMe  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be  to 
friendtbip  ?  And  does  injury  and  wrong  no  more  afFeft 
him  than  kindnefs  pr  benefits  ?  Impoflible :  He  does 
not  know  himfelf :  He  has  forgot  the  movements  of  hts 
mind  ;  or  rather  he  makes  ufe  of  .a  different  language 
from  thb  reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  calls  not  things 
by  their  proper  names.  What  fay  you  of  natural  af- 
feftion?  (I  fubjoin)  Is  that  alfo  a  fpecies  of  felf-love? 
Yes :  All  is  felf-love.  Tour  children  are  loved  only  be- 
caufe  they  are  yours  :  Tiur  friend  for  a  like  reafon :  And 
your  country  engages  you  only  fo  far  as  it  has  a  con- 
nexion with  yourfelf:  Were  the  idea  of  felf  removed, 
nothing  would  affeft  you  :  You  would  be  altogether  in- 
active and  infcnfible  :  Or  if  you  ever  gave  yourfelf  any 
movement,  it  would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  defire 
of  fame  and  reputation  to  this  fame  felf*  I  am  willing, 
reply  I,  to  receive  your  interpretation  of  human  adions, 
provided  you  admit  the  hSks^    That  fpecies  of  felf-love, 

which 
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wbicb  (Ripliays  itfelf  ill  iiflldffefs  to  others,  yon  maft  al- 
io^ (30  Wave  great  infiuettCfei  aiitf  eV^n  greater,  on  marfy 
6catfio»^^  than  thai  >ll^hich  reitfains  in  its  Of  i^ind  fliap^ 
attd  fbrdi.  !^or  )»o#  ie#  are  diere,  who,  tfaving  a  fa^ 
lifily,  chSIcfreii j  and  f<3dtfel)^,  dd  not  fp^nd  moife  oir  tfa^ 
/liaihteftatice  aitd  edtt^aiidn  olF  tlhefe  than  ori  diei^  own' 
ffeifirrcS  ?'  Tfiis,  ihdttd^  ydii  j*ftly  obfenrej  rtay  pfo- 
eeeif  from  theif  ftlf-lwe,-  fificetKe  pirofp^riiy  of  tKeir  fa- 
jhlly  and  friendi  is  one,  (k  the  chief  of  thrir  plfeifuresi 
as  w^  a^  th^h"  chief  hdbouie.  Be  you  il/b  dn^  of  thefe 
feWflf  rtieit,  atfd  you  iii  Ski  of  evir^  bn<f*s  good  o^iMiort 
iti  good  wilf ;  or  not  x6  iiock  ydui»  rfce  ears  WitH  thefe 
expitfllohs,  thfefelf-ioveof  ive?yc>ne;  aiirfirfiftstiriohgft 
Ae  reft,  will  ^tn  incline  u^  t6  fefVb  ybu,  add  fpe^  well 
6f  ^du. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  lel 
aftray  thofe  philofophers,  who  have  infifted  fo  much  oh 
the  feliifhnefs  of  man.  In  the  firft  place,  they  found^ 
that  every  aft  of  virtue  or  friendfhip  was  attended  with 
a  fecret  pleafui^ :  from  whence  they  concluded,  that 
friendihip  and  virtue  could  not  be  difinterefted.  But 
the  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  fentiment 
or  pailion  produces  the  pleafure,  and  does*  not  arife  frooa 
it.  I  feel  a  pleafure  in  doing  good  to  my  friend,  becaufe 
I  love  him  s  but  do  not  love  him  for  the  fake  of  that 
pleafure. 

In  the  y^r^ff^  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtuous  are  far  from  being  indiiFerent  to  praife  ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  reprefentcd  as  a  fet  of  vain- 
glorious men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applaufes 
of  others.  But  this  alfo  is  a  fallacy.  *Tis  very  unjuft 
in  the  world,  when  they  find  any  tinfture  of  vanity  in  a 
laudable  aftion,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account,  or 
afcribc  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  cafe  is  not  the 
tme  with  vanity,  as  with  other  paipons.  Where  ava- 
rice 
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rice  Or  revenge  enters  into  any  feeipingly  virtuous  aStloily. 
^tis  difficult  for  us  to  detcu^mine  how  far  it  enters^  and 
'tis  natural  to  fuppofe  it  the  fole  aduating  principle* 
But  vanity  is  fo  clofely  allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the 
fame  of  laudable  actions  approaches  fo  near  the  love  of 
laudable  actions  for  their  own  fake,  that,  thefe  paffions 
are  more  capable  of  mixture,  than  any  other  kinds  of 
aiFe£tion ;  and  'tis  almoft  impoffible  to  have  the  latter 
without  fome  degree  of  the  former.  Accordingly  we 
fihd,  that  this  paffion  for  glory  is  always  warped  and 
varied  according  to  the  particular  tafte  or  fentiment  of 
the  mind  on  which  it  fiiUs.  If  ero  had  the  fame  vanity 
in  driving  a  chariot,  that  Trajan  had  in  governing  the 
empire  with  juftice  and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of 
virtuous  adions  is  a  fure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtuous 
a&ions»     .     . 
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TJEIOiSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  fub-» 
je£b,  free  from  party-rage,  and  party-prejudice^^ 
Cultivate  a  fcience,  which,  of  all  others,  contributes 
inoft  to  public  utility,  and  even  to  the  private  fatisfac- 
tion  of  thofe  who  addi^  themfdves  to  the  fludy  of  it, 
I  am  apt,  however,  to  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that  the 
world  is  ftill  too  young  to  fix  many  general  truths  ia 

politics,  which  will  remain  true  to  the  lateft  pofterity, 
Wc  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of  three  thoufand 
years ;  To  ths^t  not  only  the  art  of  reafoning  is  ffill  de« 
fedive  in  this  ifcience,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  but  we 
even  want  fufficient  materials  upon  which  we  can  reafon. 
Tis  not  fully  known,  what  degrees  of  refinement,  either 
in  virtue  5r  vice,  human  nature  is  fufceptible  of;  lior 
what  may  be  expeftcd  of  mankind  fro/ii  any  great  revo- 
lution in  their  education,  cuftoms  or  principles.  Ma- 
CHiAVEL  was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but  having  con- 
fined his  ftudy  to  the  furious  and  tyrannical  governments 
of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  diforderly  principalities 
tf  Italy,  his  reafonirigs,  cfpecially  upon  monarchical 
goverhment,  have  been  found  extremely  defeSive ;  and 
there  fcarce  is  any  maxim  in  his  prince^  which  fubfequent 
experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.  J  weak  prince^  fays 
he,  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  court/el  g  for  if  he  confuk 
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withjiveraly  be  tpill  not  be  able  to  choofe  among  their  dif^ 
ftrent  xounfehi     If  he  abandon  himfelf  to  one^  that  minijier 
fnayy  perhaps^  have  capacity ;  but  he  will  not  be  long  a  mi- 
nijler*   He  will  be  Jure  to  difpojfefs  his  majier^  and  plac^ 
bimfelf  and  bis  family  upon  th^  throne^     I  mefttion  this, 
amofig  ihmlmerable  \  inftanc^s    of   the    errors  of  that 
politician,   proceeding,    in   a  great  meafure,    from  hiis 
having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  political  truth.     Almofl  aU  the  princes  of 
Europe  arc  at  prefent  governed  by  their  minifters ;  andt 
have  bech  fo  for  near  two  centuries ;  and  yet  no  fuch 
event  has  ever  happened,  or  cart  poffibly  happen.     Se- 
JANUS    might  projefl  dethroning   the  C-SSArs  ;    but 
FLEtJRr,  tho'  ever  fo  vicious,  could  not,  while  in  hi^ 
fenfes,    entertain  the  leaft   hopes    of   difpofleilihg  the 
Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  cfteemed  an  affair  of  ftatc,  'till  the 
laft  century ;  aiid  there  fcarcely  is  any  ancient  writer 
on  politics,  who  has  made  mentioil  of  it+.  Even  thi 
Italians  have  kept  a  profound  filerice  with  regard  to 
It ;  tho'  it  has  now  excited  the  chief  attention,  as  well 
bf  minifters  of  ilate,  as  of  fpcculative  reafonefs.  The 
great  qpulence,  grandeur,  and  military  atchlevements  of 
the  tw6  'maritime  powers,  feem  firft  to  have  inftrufled 
inankind  in  the  vaft  importance  of  ah  extenflve  com- 
merce. 

Havings  therefore,  intended  in  this  eflay  to  have  naade 
a  full  cbm^arifon  of  civil  liberty  and  abfolute  govcrrtr 
ment^  and  to  have  (hewn  the  gteat  advantages  of  the 
former  above  the  latter  j  I  began  to  entertain  a  fufpicion, 
that  ho  man  in  this  age  was  fuiEciently  qualified  for  fucU 

■|*  Xenophon  pieotions  it ;  but  with  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  any. advantage 
to  a  ftate.  Elh  »«(  ifAvc^U  o^ixii  rt  ^rSUv,  Sec,  Xen.  Hiero.  Plat6 
totally  excludes  ic  from  his  imagitiary  republic,    De  legibus>  lib*  4. 
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tn  uh<}€rtakiAg ;  ahd  that  wbatei^r  any  one  (hould  ad-' 
Vance  on  that  head  would,  in  all  probability^  be  Refuted 
by  further  experience,  ahd  be  rejefted  by  pofterity« 
Such  mighty  revolutions  have  happened  in  human  af- 
fairs, and  (o  many  events  have  arifen  contrary  to  the  ex* 
peSation  of  the  ancients,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  be- 
get Ae  fufpicion  of  ftill  further  changes. 

It  had  been  bbferved  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts 
and  fciences  aroie  among  free  nations;  and,  that  the 
Persians  and  Eoyptians,  notwithftanding  all  their 
eafe,  opulence  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towards 
a  reliffi  in  thofe  finer  pleafures,  which  were  carried  to 
fuch  perfe<5lIon  hy  the  Greeks,  amidft  continual  wars^ 
attended  with  poverty,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  life 
and  manners.  It  had  alfo  been  obferved,  that  as  the 
Greeks  loft  their  liberty,  tho*  they  encreafed  mightily 
Jn  riches,  by  means  of  the  conqueft  of  Alexander  j 
yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment,  declined  among  them, 
amd  have  never  flhce  been  able  to  raife  their  head  in  that 
climate.  Learning  was  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  the  only 
free  nation  at  Jthat  time  in  the  urtiverfe  ;  and  having  met 
with  fo  favourable  a  foil,  it  made  prodigious  (boots  for 
above  a  century  ;  till  the  decay  of  liberty  produced  alfo 
the  decay  of  letters,  and  fpread  a  total  barbarlfm  over  the 
world.  From  thefe  two  experiments,  of  which  each 
Was  double  in  its  kind,  and  ihewed  the  fall  of  learning 
in  defpotic  governments,  as  well  as  its  rife  in  popular 
ones,  LoNGiNUS  thought  fiimfetf  fufKciently  juftified^ 
ill  aflerting,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  could  never  flou-* 
rSfli,  but  in  a  free  government :  and  ia  this  opinion,  h^ 
has  beeh  followed  by  feveral  eminent  writers  f  in  our 
own  countrjIV  vvho  either  confined  their  view  itierely  to 
ancient  fads,  or  entertained  too  great  a  partiality  ja  fa* 

f  Mr,  A0DISON  and  lord  Shaftisbury^ 
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vpar  of  that  form  of  government,  which  Is  eftabliflie^ 
amongft  us,  * 

•  But  what  would  thefe  writers  have  faid,  to  the  rn- 
ftanccs  of  modern  Rome  and  of  Florence  ?  Of  which 
the  former  carried  to  perfedion  all  the  finer  arts  of  fculp- 
\ture,  painting  and  mufic,  as  well  as  poetry,  tho*  it 
groaned  under  tyranny,  and  under  the  tyranny  of  priefts: 
While  the  latter  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  the  arts 
apd  fciences,  after  it  began  to  lofe  its  liberty  by  the  ufiir- 
pations  of  the  family  of  Medicis.  ^  Ariosto,  Tasso> 
Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  were  not  born  in  republics*  And  tho'  the 
Lombard  fchool  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Roman, 
yet  the  Venetians  have  had  the  fmalleft  fhare  in  its 
honours,  and  feem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Ii^ alians, 
in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  fciences.  Rubens  efta<- 
.Uiihed  his  fchool  at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam  : 
Dresden,  not  Hamburgh,  is  the  centre  of  pollteneis 
in  Germany. 

But  the  moft  eminent  inftance  of  the  flourifhing  of 
learning  in  abfolute  governments,  is  that  of  France, 
which  fcarce  ever  enjoyed  any  eftablilhed  liberty,  and 
yet  has  carried  this  arts  and  fciences  as  near  perfection  as 
any  other  nation.  The  English  are,  perhaps,  better 
philofophers ;  the  Italians  better  painters  and  rnufi* 
cians ;  the  Romans  were  greater  orators :  But  the 
French  are  the  only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  wbi 

have  been  at  once  pKilofophers,  poets,  orators,  hiftorians, 
painters,  architefts,  fculptors,  and  muficians.  With 
regard  to  theftage,  they  have  excelled  even  the  Greeks^ 
who  have  far  excelled  the  English.  And,  in  cemmoA 
life,  they  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  perfefted  that  art, 

the  moft  ufeful  and  agreeable  of  any,  /'  Jrt  de  Vlvre% 
the  art  of  fociety  and  converfation:.  ^ 

If 
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If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  fciences  and  polite  arts 
in  our  own  couutry,  Horace's  obfervation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Romans,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  ap^ 
pYitd  to  the  British. 

'  Sed  in  hngum  tarmn  ovum 


Manfermij  hodieque  manent  vtftigia  ruris*' 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  ftile  have  been  Mtry 
Qiuch  neglected  among^  us.     We  iiave  no  didtionary  of 
our  language,   and  fcarce  a  tolerable  grammar.      Tltf^ 
firft  polite  profe  we  have,  was  wrote  by  a  man  who  if . 
ftilJ  alive*.     As  to  Sprat,  Locke,   and  even  Tem- 
ple, tl\ey   knew   too  little  of  the  rules  df  art  to  be 
efteemed  very   elegant  writers.     The  profe  of  Bacok, 
Harrington,  and  NIilton,  is  altogether  ftifF and  pe- 
dantic;   tho'  their  fenfe   be  excellent.     Men,   in   this 
country,  have  been  fo  much  occupied  in  the  great  dif- 
putes  of  ReUgion^  Politics  and  Philofophy^  that  they  had* 
no  relilh  for  the  feemingly  minute  obfervatiofti  of  gram- 
mar and  criticifm.     And  tho'  this  turn  of  thinking  muft 
have  confiderably  improved  our  fenfe  and  our  talent  of 
reafoning  beyond  thofe  of  other  nations  ;  it  muft  be  con- 
fefled,  that  even  in  thofe  fciences  above-mentioned,  we 
have  not  any  ftandard-book*,  which  we  can  tranfmit  to 
pofterity :  And  the  utmoft  wc  have  to  boaft  of,  are  a 
few  eflays  towards  a  more  juft  philofophyj  which,  in- 
deed, promife  very  much,  but  have  not,  as  yet,  reached 
any  degree  of  perfection. 

It  has  become  an  eftablifhed  opinion,  that  commerce 
can  never  flourift  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  this 
opinion  feems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex- 
perience than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
fciences.     If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progrefs  thro*  ^ 

*.Dr.  ??iirirT. 
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Tyre,  Athens,  Syracuse,  Carthage,  Venice^ 
Florence,  Genoa,  Antwerp,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, &c.  we  ihall  always  find  it  to  have  fixt  its  feat 
in  free  governments.  The  three  greateft  trading  towns 
now  in  the  world,  are  London,  Amsterdam,  and 
Hamburgh  ;  all  free  pities,  and  proteftant  cities ;  that 
is,  enjoying  a  double  liberty.  It  muft,  however,  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  great  jealoufy  entertained  of  late,  with 
regard  to  the  commerce  of  France,  feems  to  prove^ 
that  this  maxim  is  no  more  certain  and  infallible,  than 
Ihe  foregoing,  and  that  the  fubjeSs  of  an  abfolute  prince 
may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce,  as  well  as  in  learn- 
ing. 

Durft  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  un* 
certainty,  I  would  afiert,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
^orts  of  the  French,  there  is  fometbing  hurtful^ to 
commerce  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  abfolute  govern- 
ment, and  infeparable  from  it :  Tho'  the  reafon  I  would 
ailign,  for  this  opinion,  is  fomewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  commonly  infiftcd  on.  Private  property  feems 
to  me  almoft  as  fecure  in  a  civilieed  European  monar- 
chy, as  in  a  republic;  nor  is  danger  much  apprehended 
in  fuch  a  government,  f/om  the  violence  of  the  fove^ 
tcign ;  more  than  we  commonly  dread  harm  from  thunder, 
or  earthquakes,,  or  any  accident  the  moft  unufual  and 
extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  fpur  of  induftry,  is  fo  ob- 
ftinate  a  paffion,  and  works  its  way  thro'  fo  many  real 
dangers  and  difficulties,  that  'tis  not  likely  it  will  bje 
feared  by  an  imaginary  danger,  which  is  fo  fmall,  that  it 
fcarce  admits*  of  calculation.  Commerce,  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  abfolute  governments, 
not  becaufe  it  is  there  Msficure,  but  becaufe  it  is  lef$ 
honourable,  A  fubordination  of  ranks  is  abfolutely  ne-. 
ceflTary  to  the  fiipport  of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and 
place,  muft  be  honoured  above  induftry  and  riches.  And 

while 
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while  thefe  notions  prevail,  all  the  confiderable  traders 
will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in  order  to 
purchafe  Ibme  of  thofe  employments,  to  which  privilege^ 
iand  honours  are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  thjs  head  of  the  alterations  which 
time  has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  abfolute, 
feem  to  have  undergone, '  in  niodern  time3,  ^  great 
change  to  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and 
domeftic  management.  The  balance  of  power  is  a  fecret 
in  politics,  fully  known  only  to  the  prefent  age ;  and  I 
muft  add,  that  the  internal  Police  of  the  ftate  has  alfb 
received  great  improvements  within  the  laft  century* 
We  are  informed  bySALLUST,  that  Cataline*s  army 
was  much  augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  the  highway^ 
men  about  Rome  s  tho'  I  believe,  that  all  of  that  pro- 
feflion,  who  are  at  prefent  difperfed  ov^r  Europe,  would 
not  amount  to  a  regiment.  In  Cicero's  pleadings  for 
Milo,  I  find  this  argument^  among  others,  m^de  ufe 
of  to  prove,  that  his  client  had  not  aflailinated  Clo- 
PIUS.  Had  MiLO,  faid  he,  intended  to  have  killed 
Clodius,  he  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and 
at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  city :  He  had  way-laid  him 
at  night,  near  the  fuburbs,  where  it  might  have  been 
pretended,  that  he  was  killed  by  robbers ;  and  the  fre-^ 
quency  of  the  accident  would  have  favoured  the  deceit. 
This  is  a  furprizing  proof  of  the  loofe  police  of  Romb, 
and  of  the  number  and  force  of  thefe  robbers ;  fince 
Clodius  ♦  was  at  that  time  attended  with  thirty  flaves, 
who  were  compleatly  armed,'  and  fufficiently  accuftotned 
to  blood  ai>d  danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by 
that  feditious  tribune. 

'  But  tho*  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in  mo- 
dern times,  yet  monarchical  government  feems  to  have 

•  Fidt  Jfc,  Pf4*  in  Orat.  fro  H^ljone, 
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made  the  greatcft  advances  towards  perfeftion.    It  may 
now  be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies,  what  was  for<« 
merly  faid  in  praife  of  republics  alone,  that   they  are  a 
government  of  LawSy  pot  of  men.     They  are  found  fuC» 
ceptible  of  order,   method,    and   conftancy,^  to   a  ftir- 
prizing  degree.     Property  is  there  fccurc ;  induftry  en- 
couraged ;  the  arts  flouriih ;  and  the  prince  lives  fecure 
among  his  fubje£ls,  like  a  father  among  his  children. 
There  arc  perhaps,  and   hay?  be^n  for  two  centuries, 
near  two  hundred  abfolute  princes,  great  and  fmall,  \x^ 
Europe  }  and  allowing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  wo 
may  fuppofe,  that  there  have  been  in   the  whole   two 
thoufand  monarchs  or  tyrants,  as  the  Greeks  would 
have  called  them  :  Yet  of  thefe  there  has  not  been  one^ 
not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fo  bad  as  Tiberius^ 
Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitian,  who  were  four  in 
twelve  amongft  the  Roman  emperors.    It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  confeffed,  that  tho*  monarchical  governments 
have  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones>  in  gentlenefs 
and  ftability ;  they  are  ftill  much  inferior.     Our  moderri 
education  and  cuftoms  inftil  more  humanity  and   mode- 
ration than  the  ancient;  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
overcome  entirely  the  djfadvantages  of  that  form  of  go* 
vernment. 

But  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conje6lurc, 
which  feems  very  probable,  but  which  pofterity  alone 
call  fully  judge  of^  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monar^ 
chica!  goverDinents  there  is  a  fource  of  improvemmtt 
and  in  popular  governments  a  fource  of  degeneracy, 
which  in  time  will  bring  thefe  fpe^ies  of  government  ftiU 
nearer  an  equality.  The  greateft  abufes  which  arife  in 
Fjiance,  the  moft.perfeft  model  of  pure  monarchy, 
proceed  not  from  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes, 
beyond  what  are  to  be  met  with  in  free  countries ;  but 
from   the  e^cpenfive,   unequal,  arbitrary,   and  intricate 
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method  of  levying  them,  by  which  the  induftry  of  the 
poor,  efpecially  of  the  pe^fants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  difcouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a 
beggarly  and  flavlfli  employment.  But  to  whofc  ad- 
vantage do  thefe  abufes  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility, 
they  might  beefteemed  inherent  in  that  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  iince  the  nobility  are  the  true  fupports  of  mo- 
narchy ;  and  'tis  natural  their  intereft  fhould  be  more 
confulted,  in  fuch  a  conftitution,  than  that  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  nobility  are,  in  reality,  the  principal  lofers 
by  this  oppreffion  ;  fince  it  ruins  their  eftates,  and  beg- 
gars their  tenants*  The  only  gajners  by  it  are  the  F!^ 
nanfiers,  a  race  of  men  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and 
the  whole  kingdom.  If  a  prince  or  minifter,  therefore, 
ihould  arife  endowed  with  fufEcient  difcernment  to  know 
his  own  and  the  public  intereft,  and  with  fufEcient  force 
of  mind  to  break  thro*  ancient  cuftoms^  we  might  ex- 
pe£t  to  fee  thefe  abufes  remedied ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
difference  between  their  abfolute  government  and  our 
free  one,  would  not  appear  fo  confiderable  as  at  prefent. 

The  fource  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked 
in  free  governihents,  confifts  in  the  pra&ice  of  contrah£i- 
ing  debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
9II  the  property  of  the  ftate  be  brought  into  the  hands 
of  the  public.  This  praSice  is  of  modern  date.  The 
Athenians,  tho' governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near  two 
hundred  per  Cent,  for  thofe  furas  of  money,  which  any 
emergent  occafion  made  it  ncceflary  for  them  to  borrow  ^ 
as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  *.  Among  the  moderns, 
the  Dutch  firft  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing 

f^  Tqy  a<)>^/bUiN'— 9I  }i  y£  iirXfi^dt  Abrfslvv  vf^iiwa.  P^n'^/cvlai  Hari^tovlh  H  So-* 
llOfOI. 
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great  fums  at  low  intereft,  and  have  well  nigh  ruined 
themfelves  by  it.  Abfolute,  princes  have  alfo  contrafteA 
debt ;  but  as  an  abfolute  prince  may  play  the  bankrupt 
when  he  pleafes,  his  people  can  never  be  oppreft  by  his 
debts.  In  popular  governments,  the  people,  and  chiefly 
thofe  who  have  the  higheft  offices,  being  commonly  the 
public  creditors,  'tis  difficult  for  the  ftate  to  make  ufe 
of  this  remedy,  which,  however  it  may  be  fomettmes 
neceflary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous.  This,  there- 
fore, ieems  to  be  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly 
threatens  all  free  governments ;  efpecially  our  own,  at 
iheprefeht  junSure  of  affairs.  And  what  a  ftrong  mo- 
tive is  this,  to  increafe  our  frugality  of  the  public  money ; 
left,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  multiplicity 
of  taxes,  to  curfe  our  free  government,  and  wifh  our-* 
felves  in  the  fame  ftate  of  fervitude  with  all  tfie  nations 
thsit  furrouftd  u$  ? 
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THOSE,  who  confider  the  periods  and  revolution 
of  human  kind,  as  reprefented  in  hiftory,  are  en* 
tertained  with  a  fpe<9;acle  full  of  pleafure  and  variety**  , 
aod  fee,,  with  furprize,  the  manners,  cufloms,  and  opi* 
nions  of  the  fame  fpecies  fufceptible  of  fuch  prodigious 
changes  in  different  periods  of  time*  '  It  may,  however, 
be  obferved,  that  in  civil  hiftory  there  is  found  tl  muck 
^eater  uniformity  than  in  the  hiftory  of  learning  and 
fcience,   and  that  the ^  wars,  negotiations,   and  politics 
of  one  age   refemble  more  thofe  of  another,   than  the 
tafte,  wit,  and  fpeculative  principles.     Intereft  and  am- 
bition, honour  and  fhame,  friendfliip  and  enmity,  gra«- 
titude  and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public 
tranfawlions ;  and  thefe  pai&ons  are  of  a  very  ftubborn 
and  intra3able  nature,  in  comparifon  of  the  fentiments 
and  uxiderftanding,  which  are  eafily  varied  by  education 
and  example.     The  Goths  were  much  more  inferior 
to  the  Romans,  in  tafte  and  fcience,  than  in  courage 
and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  fo  widely  diffe-r 

rent,  that  they  may  almoft  be  efteemed  of  a  different 

fpecies ;  it  may  be  obferved,  that  ev6n  this  latter  period 

•f  human  learning,  is,  in  many  refpe£b,  of  an  oppofite 

charafter  to  the  ancient  5  and  tliat  if  W9  be  fuperior  in 
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pbilofophy,  we  are  ftill,  notwlthftanding  all  our  refine- 
ments, much  inferior  in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to 
require  fo  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  fpeaking  in 
public ;  and  fome  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 
talents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philofopher,  to  be  of 
an  inferior  nature  to  tKofe  requifite  for  fuch  an  under* 
taking.  Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them, 
but  one  accompliflied  orator }  and  whatever  praifes  the 
other  celebrated  fpeakers  might  merit,  they  were  ftill 
eftecmcd  much  inferior  to  thefe  great  models  of  elo- 
quence. '  *Tis  obfervable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could 
fcarce  find  two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deferved  to  be 
placed  precifely  in  the  fame  rank,  and  poflefied  the  fame 
degree  of  merit,  Calvus,  Cjelivs,  Curio,  Hor- 
TENsius,  C^sAR  rofe  one  above  another:  But  the 
greateft  of  that  age  was  inferior  to  CicerO,  the  moft 
eloquent  fpeaker,  who  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome* 
Thofeof  fine  tafte,  however,  pronounced  this  judgment 
of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian,  that 
both  of  them  fiirpafled  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever 
appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the  per- 
fcftion  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite,  and  not  pnly 
exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination 
to  conceive.  Cicero  de>:lares  hinlfelf  diflatisfied  with 
his  own  performances ;  nay,  even  with  thofe  of  De- 
mosthenes. Itajunt  avida  l^  capaces  mea  auresy  fays 
he,  l^  fcmper  diquid  immenfuniy  infinitumque  defid^rant. 

This  fingle  circumftance  is  fuflicient  to  make  us  appre- 
hend the  wide  difference  between  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence,  and  to  let  us  fee  how  much  the  latter  is  in- 
ferior to  the  former.  Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  na- 
tions, Britain  alone  pofleffes  a  popular  government, 
or  admits  into  the  legtflature  fuch  numerous  aflemblies  asf, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  6f  eloquence. 

But 
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But  what  has  Britain  to  boaft  of  in  this  particular? 
In  enumerating  all  the  great  meii,  who  have  done  honoui* 
to  our  country^  we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philofdplicfs ; 
but  what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or  where  are  the 
monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ?   There  ard 
found,  indeed,   in  our  hiftorie^,  the  names  of  fcveraf, 
who  direded  the  refolutions  of  our  parliament :   But 
neither  themfelves  nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to 
preferve  their  fpeedies;  and  the  audiority  which  they 
pofiefled,  feems  to  bave  been  owing  to  their  experience^ 
wifHom,  or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory. 
At  prefent,  th^re  are  above  balf  a  dozen  fpeakers  in  ths 
two  houfes,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have 
reached  very  near  the  fame  pitch  of  eloquence  ;  and  n6 
man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference  to  the  reft. 
This  feems  to  me  a  certain  proof,  that  none  of  them 
have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art, 
smd  that  the  fpecies  of  eloquence,  which  they  afpire  to, 
gives  no  exercife  to  the  fublimer  faculties  of  the  mind, 
but  may  be  reached'  by  ordinary  talents  and  a  flight  ap* 
plication.    A  hundred  cabinet-makers  in  I^ondon  can 
work  a  table  or  a  chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet 
can  write  verfes  with  fuch  fpirit  and  elegance  as  Mr* 
Pope. 

We  are  tolct,  that  when  DfeMosTHENEs  wai  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  Hocked  to  Athens  from  the  moft  re- 
mote parts  of  Greece,  as  to  the  moft  celebrated  fpec- 
tacle  of  the  world  +.  At  London  you  may  fee  men 
iauntering  in  the  court  of  rcquefts,  while  the  moft  im- 
portant debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  houfes ;  and 

f  Ne  illod  quidem  intelligunt,  non  modo  ita  memoripe  proditum  eife^  fed 

kaoecefle  fuiiTe,  cum  DtMOSTHENES  di^lurus  effet,  ut  concurfus,  audU 

cadi  caufm,  <x  tota  Grecia  ficrMt.     At  cum  ifti  Attici  dicunt,  JK>n 

Bodo  a  corona  (quod  eft'  jpfum  mi&rabile)  fed  etiam  ab  advocatis  xdin. 

fBuntiw* 

Ctcero  dt  Claris  OratoriBiiiSv 
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many  do  not  think  themfelves  fufficicntly  compenfateci, 
for  the  lofmg  of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of 
our  moft  celebrated  fpeakers.  When  old  Cibber  is  to 
aft,  the  curiofity  of  fevcral  is  more  excited,  than  when 
our  prime  minifier  is  to  defend  himfelf  from  a  motion  for 
his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  a  perfon  uaacquaiated  with  the  noble  remains  of 
ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  ftrokes,  that 
the  -fttie  or  fpecies  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely  more 
fubltme  than  that  which  modern  orators  afpire  to.  ihSfW 
ahfurd  would  it  appear,  in.  our  temperate  and  caiih 
fpeakers,  to  make  ufe  of  an  Afiftr^pbt^  like'  that  noble 
one  of  DemosThenbs,  fo  much  cele;brated  by  QutKC^ 
TiLiAN  and  LrONGiHvs,  when,  juftifying  the  unfuc- 
cefsful  battle  of  Charpkea,  he  breaks  out^  Uir^  my 
J^elloW'Citixienf^  No  :  Tou~  have  not  trtid,  I  fwear  by  fhi 
manes  of  ihoft  heroes^  who  fiughifor  the  fame  catfe  in  the 
plains  of  Marathon  and  P£Atjba4  Who  could  now 
endure  fuch  a  bold  and  poetical  figure,  as  that  which 
Cicero  employs,  after  defcribiiig  in  the  moll  tragical 
terms  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  ^trnkk  I 
faint  the  horrors  of  ibis  fwu>^  not  to  Roman  dtizensy  mi 
to  the  allies  of  ourjlati^  not  to  thofe  who  have  ever-  board 
of  the  Roman  Namoy  not  even  to  men^  but  to  brute-a^a-- 
tures ;  or^  to  go  farther^  Jhould  I  lift  up  my  voice ^  in  thi 
mojl  defolate  folitude^  to  the  rocks  and  mountains^  yet  Jhould 
Ifurelyfee  thofe  rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved 
with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  fo  enormous 
an  a^ion  f.    With  what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  muft  fuch 

*t:  7T>t  origtnal  is ;  Quod  fi  baec  jion  ad  civet  Romanoi,  non  ad  ali^uos 
amicos  nottxm  civitatis,  noa  ad  cos  qui  popall  Romani  fiomen  audiHent  | 
deniqae,  fi  noo  ad  homines,  veruin  ad  beftias  j  aut  etiaio^  ut  loflgius  pro^ 
grediafy  fi  in  aliqua  defertiflinia  folitudine*  ad  faza  tc  ad  fcopulos  hsc  con^ 
queri  &  'deplorare  Yellem»  taiben  omnia  muta  atque  ananima^  tanU  8e  tani 
iodigna  rcnup  aurociute  coiiuQoverentur«  CU.  in  yer* 
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a  fentence  be  furrounded  to  give  It  grace,  or  caufe  It  to 
make  any  impreffion  on  the  hearers  ?  And  what  noble 
art  and  fublime  talents  are  requifite  to  arrive,  by  juft 
degrees,  at  a  fentiment  fo  bold  and  exceflive  :  To  in- 
flame the  audience,  fo  as  to  make  them  accompany  the; 
fpeaker  in  fuch  violent  paflions,  and  fuch  elevated  con- 
ceptions :  And  to  conceal,  under  a  torrent  pf  eloquence, 
the  artifice,  by  which  all  this  is  efFefluated  I 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  exprelGon^ 
was  the  vehemence  of  action,  obferved  iii  the  ancient 
teators.  Thz  fttpphjif  peJis^  or  ftamping  of  the  foot, 
ipras  one  of  the  moft  ufual  and  moderate  geft^res  which 
they  made  ufe  of  f ;  tho'  that  is  now  efteemed  too  vio- 
lent, either  for  the  fenate,  bar,  or  pulpit^  and  is  only 
admitted  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  moft  vio* 
]ent  paiSons,  which  are  there  reprefented. 

.  One  is  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  to  what  caufe  we  msty  ai- 
cribe  fo  fenfible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is,  perhaps^ 
equal :  The  moderns  have  applied  themfelves,  with  great 
induftry  and  fuccefs,  to  all  the  other'  arts  and  fdences  : 
And  one  of  the  molt  learned  nations  of  the  univerfe 
pofieflies  a  popular  government;  a  circumftance  which 
feems  requifite  for  the  full  difplay  of  thefe  noble  talents  : 
But  notwifhftinding  all  thefe  advantages,  our  progrefs 
In  eloquence  is  very  intonfiderablej  in  comparifon  of  thd 
advances,  which  we  have  made  in  all  the  other  parts  ol^ 
learning. 

Shall  we  aflert,  th^t  the  ftrains  of  ancient  eloquence 
are  unfultable  to   our  age,'  and  not  to  be  imitated   by 

-f  Ubi  dolor  ?   Ubi  ardor  animi,  qui  etiam  ex  infant'ium  ingcniis  elicet^ 

Voces  &  querelas  folet  ?    liulla  perturbatie  animi^  nulla  corporis:  frons  non 

perculTa,  Hon  femur;    pedis  (quod  minimum  eft)  nulla  fupplofio.     Itaqutf 

tantoth  abfuit  ut  inflammares  noftros  animo^ ;  (bmnum  iflo.  ioco  yIz  tens- 

ittmus,  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus, 
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fedBenr -waters  ? '  W!wktwftrl*ea(Bn5  inayl)^nla4te'iifc  rf 
f6  provi  ftisi  I  arth  'pefffifteleS'^Ki^  ^iH -t«  feWld,-*pWl 
rJamtoifott/ttfbetftifeuiRKiiduWft*^^  :    "    3^ 

''  Fff/f^  "tl  may  Te'fai<l,Mliat''in  ancienr  tfmes,  tfiriftf 
the  flounming  perioa  of  the* Greek  and  RomXK'  leafn- 
ing^^  the/  municipal  laws,  in  every  ftate  were"  .tut*  feW 
anci'Iimple,  an'H  the  deciGori  of  caules  was, 'in"*a^gYeat' 
ineafure,  left  to^  the  equity*  and  common  Xenfe  of  thS 
fudges.  The  ftudy  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious 
occupation,  jequiriing  the  drudgery  of  i^  whole  life  *td 
Ehifli  it,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  every  other  ftudjf 
or  profeffioftV  The  great  ftatefinen  and  generals  amon|^ 
the  Romaics  were. all  lawyers;  and  Cxc£ro,  fo'flieW 
the  facility  of  acquiring  this  fclence,  declares,  that  ill 
the  midft  of  all  his  occupations,  he  wbiild  trndettSlce,!/! 
a^ewdiys,  to  makft  himfelf  a  compleat  civilian/^ '*NcJw, 
wh8reit  pkadcr  addrdflTes  Hmfelf  to  iht'dtfAity  <irf# 
jmlges,  he  has  much  morcToom  to  iiffihj  4ih^loqiicfM| 
than  where  heniitift  draw  his  arguments  firiA!n<ibiAhtfr9| 
ftatutesi  and  precedents/  In  the  former  cafe,  many  eii^ 
cxxxaStTLncts  muft  be  taken  iii,  many  perfonal  d>nfi(lenr» 
tions  regarded ;  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  whlctt 
it  belongs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and"  eloqu^nce^  tb 
conciliate,  may  be  difguifed  under  the  appeaiiaitce"  df 
equity.  But  how  fliall  a  tnodefn  lawy&'  haVe  Ifeifare  tcf 
quit  his  toilfome  occupations,  in  order  to  father  thti 
flowcpB  of  Paiinassus  ?  Or  what  opportunity  flii!!l» 
haver  of  difpTaying  them,  amidft  the  rigid  andfubtUeai^ 
^uments,  objeftions,  and  replies,  which  he  Is  obliged^tSi 
make  ufe  of?  The  greateft  genius,  an^  greateft  bratorj 
who  fliould  pretend  to  plead^  before  the  ChanceBor.  after 
a  month's  ftudy  of  the  laws,'  would  only  labour*  to'  make 
himfelf  ridiculous* 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  thb  xrircumftance^*  of  the 
multiplicity  and  intricacy  of  laws^  is  a  difcouragement 


to  .feb^ftcaee  in  modem  dan;  Bat  I  arilert,  ^at  it  wjft 
not  account  ^ndxeljr  iov  Ae  iedinc  of  tliat  fioUe  arti 
k  may  baxuih  oratory  from  WsrrMXKSTsn-HALir, 
but  not  from  cither  hodc  of  parliimmt.  Among  tko 
Atii£1I2ahs»  the  Auoyagites  eiqprefy  forbad  all  al- 
liirements  of  eloquence  $  and  feme  luhre  pcctended  that 
in  the  Greek  orations  wrotii  in  thejtu&aary  form,  there 
h  not  liach  a  bold  and  rhetorical  ftile,  as  appears  in  the 
RoMA)i.  But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians 
carry  their  doc^uence  in  the  diliienokft  kind,  when  af- 
fairs of  ftate  were  canTafled,  and  the  liberty,  happinefs^ 
and  faononr  of  the  republic  were  the  fubje^  of  diebate  i 
difpiites  of  this  natuce  devsile  the  genius  above  all  others, 
and  give  the  fulleft  (cope  to  eloquence ;  and  fuch  dif- 
potes  are  very  frequent  in  this  nation; 

tsm^^  It  nay  be  pmended^  that  the  decline  of  tio* 
qucace  is  owii^  to  the  foperior  good  fenfe  of  the  mo- 
dems,   who  r^jeft  #iA  difdain,    aH    thofe  rhetorical 
tncks,  eo^>loyed  to  feduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit 
.  of  nothing  but  folid  argument  in  any  debate  or  deliber- 
ation.   If  a  man  be  accufed  of  murder,  the  fa<9:  muft  be 
proved  by  witnefles  and  evidence ;  and  the  laws  will  af- 
terwards determine  the  punilhment  of  the  criminal.     It 
Would  be  ridiculous  to  defcribe,  in  ftrong  colours^  the 
horror  and  cruelty  of  the  a£kion  'j  To  introduce  the  re- 
lations of  the  dead;  and,  at  a  fignal,  make  them  throw 
themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,   imploring  juftice 
with  tears  and  lamentations :  And  flill  more  ridiculous 
i^uld  it  be,  to  eqiploy  a  pi£hire  reprefenting  the  bloody 
deed,  in  order  to  move  the  judges  by  the  difplay  of  fo 
tragical  k  (pelade :  Tho'  we  know,  that  this  poor  ar- 
tiiice  was  fpnietiAies  pra&ifed  by  the  pleaders  of  old  *» 
Kow,  baniih  the  pathetic  from  public  difcourfes,  and  you 

*  QviNTit,.  lib.  6,  cap.  i. 

Vor,  h  I  iit^ 
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tedtnie  the^^eaterr merely  to  flw^^m  «k>^«nc^  •(baCls^  > 
to.  good^ienfe^  ddivesed  'wLprtfptT.^xfssfAomk  ... 

Perhaps  it  may  te  acknowledged;  that  out"  modem 
cuftoms,  or  our  fiiperlbr  gobch-fctifc,  if  you  wlH,  Ihould 
tniltB  our  orators  more  cautious^'am!  refervcJ^Aari  the 
aticient,  in  attempting  to  mfhme  die  paffioiis,  or  elevaie 
the  Imagination  of  their  audience:  But,  Ifee  rio  rerfoh, 
why  it  Ihould  marke  them  defpair  abfo^utcly'  of  fiitceed- 
ing  in  that  attempt.  It  fhould  make  them  redbubk  their 
/;rt,  not  abandoii  it  iniirely.  The  ancient  Orators  Teem 
alfo  to  have  been  on  their  guard  agaiirft*  kliis  jeateufy  of 
their  audience;  but  they  took  a  dififerent  way  of  Eluding 
itf.  They  hurried  away  with  fuch  a  torrent  of  fiibKme 
and  pathetic,  that  they  leftth^ir  hearers  no  leifure  to  per- 
ceive the  artifice,  by*  which  they' Were  deceived.  N^y^ 
tocbnfidcr  the  matter  aright^  they  were  notdeceived^by 
any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the  force  of  hls^  own  g^ 
nius  and  eloquence,  firft  inflamed  himfelf  wtfli  anger, 
indignation,  pity,  forrW;  and  then  communicate  th«^ 
impetuous  movements  to  his  audtenee. ' 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  fenfe  than 
JuLiys  Cmsar  ?  Yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we4chow, 
was  (o  fubdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence, 
that  he  \va<5,  in  a  manner,  conftrained  to  change  liis 
fettled  purpofe  and  refolution,  and  to  abfolve  a  crimlriaf^ 
^whooi,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  detetmined  to 
condemn.    .  '       *    .   -is 

-Some  objeftions,  I  own,  notwithftandinghi^  vaft  f^c- 
cefs,  maylie  againft  fome  paffages  of  the  Roman  ^ora- 
tor. He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too 
ftriking  and  palpable  :  The  Divifions  of  his  bifcbuffe 
HlitiWn  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  the  fcbools:    And  bis 

\vit  difuains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme> 

'  '  ■        /  » 

7  LoNGiKus^  cap.  15. 
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6f  'jiifglcT' ^ir<$r4s4  The  Gusci an  addcefled  iMoaUf 
to  an  audieneit  «imh  lefs  refined  tl^n  the  Romav  .fenaie 
<«^jH^es.  The  loweft  Vulgur.  qC  ArpEJJS  lycre  :iiis, 
IftViSBfigps,,  a^  tl;ie  a^h,itc|i:&  of  bis  .  eloquence  f..  Yet 
i^hlfi-n^il^^  fE^uck  more  cbafle  and.  auft^re  thap,  that  of 
^^fr. ,  C<?r14  i^  1^  copied,  it$  fujC(;efs  wovfld  >e  ii;if. 
£|I)^de  pjifexaimiOidera  ailembly.  'Tis  rapid  hzxioonfp 
tgaif^\2^u^x^  tp  the  fenfe:  'Tis  vehement  r^foniogi^ 
.v^ltiout .  mf  ^ippearancf  of  art :  'Tis  di(dain».  <mger^ 
t)ml|is|el^  fre^dooi^  involved  i|\  a  cqntinued  ftream.of 
a^gui^^o^:  jf^di  of  all  human  produ£iipn^  the  orattona 
of  PjBj^sf^p^jas  pr^fcnt  to  us  tbe.ropdels,  w^ifyU  ^9* 
prepqh  t|ie  n^ar#  to  perfe£Uaa. 

>«ri^4^  It  ma])!  he>  pretended,  that  the  difordera.  ic^ 
tb^anqmt  governtiKnts,  and  the  enormous  dimes,  o£ 
'vAi^\i  cthe-  acizeosi  wer^  often  goULtyy.  ^^rded  muck 
mpler,  matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with 
^^mofig.  the  moderns.  Wexe  there  no  Verres  or  Ca-^ 
'Tne^$,ms9  therp  Avould  be  no  Ciceiro,  But  that  this, 
reafon  can  have  no  grea^  Influence,  is  evident.  It  would 
be.eafir.  to  find  a  Philip  in  modern  times;  but  where 
iliall  we  find  aDfiiWosTHENEs  ? 

What  ramains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on 
.^he  want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment  in  our  fpeafeers,  whp 
cither^found  theipfelves  incapable  of  reaching  the  heights 
qf  ancient  eloquence,  or  rejedled  all  fuch  endeavours^ 
as  untuitabie  to  the  fpirit  of  modern  affemblies  ?  A  fevy 

f  the  or»tox»  formf d  thetafte'of  thft  ArntNiAi*  people,  not  the  peo- 
ple of  dx  orators.  CoROiikf  LftoNTiNiTS  was  vary  taking  with  them, 
XUJL  thfjr  be^mc  aoiiiunted  with  a  better  roaomr.  His  figures  of  Speech, 
%sDip9«ftus  ^tcuLOS,  hit  antithefjs,  his  i^-omX^,  his  e^M»0TsXivrov, 
which  are  no^  defpifed,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  audience.  Lih.  ii. 
page  106*  ex  e^aiarufLKot):  •Tis  in  vain  therefore  for  modern  orator*  to 
pisad  (he  tafte  of  their  Jicarcrs  as  an  apology  for  their  lame  perfornaancea. 
It  would  beilirange  prejudice  in  favpur  of  antiquity,  not  to  allow  a  B»x-. 
TisH  parliament  to  be  naturally  fupcrior  in  judgment  and  delicacy  to  aa 
ATutKiAv  mob*    -  ' 

I  %  fucr 


fiic<ceff£ul  attimpts  6#  this  natxtre  rm^rmze^'^^^esAsi 
^the  n^ticftij  excite  the^^ilattonof  thbyduih^'flnd  ac4 
Cfift^m  o'ur^tff^  to  ft  itibre  fuUhne  ^<idinrie^e  ptthisiiCiClaK 
otitioti^  than  what  vfe  bave  beeahitkerto  entertiii|ed;i»ilh/ 
^kere  h  ctertainly  fomething  accM^tal  hi  ^te^/idl  trifisr 
and  tfic  j)iDgi^e&  of  the  arts  In  wttf  ikatiofu  :J^id<>tibt 
whetbef  a  v«y  fatfsfii£tefy  r^fi»i  tan  b*  glvtaij^'why 
ancient iRaiMpe,  tho •  it  received  alt  it!r alts  fretn^Gtaxti^iB) 
<soatd:9tfii(h  only^to  a  tafte  or  refi(ht>f  ftaVuarf>  pafetihg 
and:  ardmefivfte,  whttoutreacWiTg  the.  pnStiixoe-Atfk 
iu>})le  ilrt» :  Wii^  modern  Roi4e  had  been  e»itedv  ¥3^ 
aifew  remains  tfbmd  among  the  rains,  of' abtiqoity^  aind 
lia9  carried  thefe  zm^  to  the  greateft'  perfaftioni*  ,1imi 
fikich  a  eultw^ed  genius  for  Oi>atory;:  a^  WAtL'BM.^'&a 
qxoetry^  vsiriien^  durtng  the  oivtil.-vfafSy  iwbealiibsrt^'hq^uft 
to^jxr  fuUy  «flahUfiied,  and  popular  alIfimbUc8t;tacntet 
imtp  all  the  moft  material  points '  of  govepnn(M»it  ;\  I^^ 
{leriruaded .  fe  itluftrbus  an  exatnplef  Would  ihaiice  ^0tii9k 
>^uite4i^ent  tarn  to  Britt^h  ei^u^nee,  and  txHider^iW 
fiach  the  ptrfeiftion  of  the  andent  tnddd*  Oiir  Qiutoi^ 
W^d  then  hav^  dohe  bt^noar  to  their  cduniry,  asr'well 
-as  our  poets  and  philofophers^  ainl  British  Ciefiao^ 
^Iftve  appeared   as  well  as  BaiTisif  pLdTA&Ctti'  sihd 

'  I,  have?  confeft  that  there  '5^  fomething  a:ccia^errA 
'ifce  origin' and  progrefs  of  the  arts'  in  aAy  ufarioh'j-and 
jttl  islnnoi  forbear  •thmkring,-  that  if  ttie  'other  Itki-ndJl 
and  polite  nations  of  Europe  had  poffdft;thefatai' ad- 
vantages of  a,  popular  government,  t&ey  Wduld  prdBalyly 
have  carried  eloquence  to  a  greater  heigfit  than  it  has  fdt 
reached'm  BRiTAm.  The  FRE:NeH  fetnibnis,  eiTpetrally 
thofeof  Flechier  arid  Bosstrir,  ^re  niuchYiiperibrfe 
the  ENGtisHiii  this  particular;  ahd  inlioth  thefe^kti- 
thors  are  found  many  ftrokes  of  the  moft  fi2)lliile  poeiPy* 
Noiw  but  private  caufes,  in  that  jsountrj^,. arc  ^ver  de- 

*     ..  ^1       '  batei 


but  liuttwHhibfiiUlig  .tU3  dif^  appeal's  .% 

^birf  dqquence.  in  manf.  of  thm  hvryt^^^i^  yrbkh§ 
mdr'phrop^j'od^iiiatfQti  rtand  encouragemciUy  might  uife 
tdbtliblgiwaiteft.  heigfat.  ^.Tiie  plcadio^gsrjof  Patru  ad^ 
1^i^^cligant]^caxidgiv4:^  uaroom-Co  ioiagmp^hat.fo  fine 
J^/giWJii«ftyfjOui4  l»ye  ^iformed'  in  qudUws  concerning 
pdiMsdfbei^^pr  .flavery^  peaqo  or  war^  is^ho  exem.  btfl|» 
fclf:witjj  /^b  frftcfefe.  In* debates  conficwiiRg'ibe  price  of 
mUiibark^Xiati  a  goigping  ftoryrof  a  quanrclbethareen  an 
f bbfb jasui  bcv' nu^.  For; 'ti$  remarka!bie)/ that  ihts  por 
lbs  writer^.  .^Vefteemed  by  ail  the  itten:of  wit  inbb 
Me,  m»  ixetfcV(|employpd  in  the  rnoftconrtdenable  caufcis 
tfi  Aeir  .oomrte  cif.  judicature^  but;  liyed  and  di«d/in.po> 
vq^irf iQitt  an  ancLonti^rejudice  induftriouiiy!  propagated 
by 'idle  tdoiiO^siinj  aU:  cqoqtiics^  ^Ihcit^.Mi.menofigemusis 
m^ifptihufimfu  /The difpnjcjs produced  by  the  faftions 
agtin^  £«rdinail  yih%^^m^^  r^^^  li^i.,  p^a-lcament  j^ 
£Aj^ftT:eaatGr,  iji^o.  ibf^vdiicMtSon  of  publio  affairs,  and 
dwiagithdt  lb9l<iOtfafifaU..tb«sr€^  appeared  ojaRyi  fymp^ 
Soma^iPf  thciiceyival  fof  ancient  eloquence^  The.<fgf<j<^f 
pi^jaix^ h^o^n^  \ti  an  oration^  invoked  on  bis  kaew, 
Ihfi  fpM^k^iStrl^Q^is  to  k>ok  daws  with  0}(npaifliOD on 
his  divided  and  unhappy  people,  and  to  infpiic^.tbftUy 
^(^jfiiiQy^g  with  .the  love  of  concord  and  unanimity  f- 
fj^c.ip^n^ijbers  of  the. French  acadetpy  have  att^mptis^ 
jtp^gfyp^^.nvod^I^  of  eloquence  m  their  harangijes  at 
j§^jj^rnitjan<^:  But,,  having  no  fubjeil  to  difcourfe 
^jjo^^^rfiey  bfLve  i5un  altcgetber  into  a  fulfoinc  ftrain  9f 
mnjgyt^c.jand  fiatt^jr»jthe  pioft'barrea  gf  aJl  fub^eils. 
vlH^n^^'^^:i!^i?^^^^^^  if  ,f:onjnionlyi.  on.  tl^efc  occafions, 
If  ^'™Y,^  .  -^^  f^'^'^"?^*  ^  Wg^  Teacb  tbe  gre^teft 
M^%  ^epe  ^it  employed  on  ^  fubjrft  more  favpt][r^blc 

-i:^if  I   3     •  There 
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^ixri'ztttomeciTtx^  I  cbn'fcjl,  inthe'EjJG^ 

jtii'rr  temper '-"^na  genius,-  whicK  are  yflfaft^iityiccrtiiir 
tb'the  j)t-ogrefs  of  'eft5q\i^ce;^ahd  rernJef  aJI  atttinjJts  ttf 
,lhat  kiii^  morfc  dangerous  art d^^difiicuk  among  ttiem'tHah 
litioiig' ttny  othet  hatttiti.  "ilic  ENbiisH  urei  t^fifpktt- 
oiis  hr gtfoH'Jefifiy '  trf^ich  rhaTcfes- -themf 'veiy  j^albus' bf" *a^^' 
artttnpts  tb  kJcccivc-  them  ^  try  tli6  flowiei'S  bf  tfieiiM^  ah» 
^foeutloh;  "TThey  are  ilfopeculiirfy  m^ ;' which  fifake? 
Aem  cbhfider  Mt  as^^  piece  rif  arrogance  ttti ^oHW  ^nf 
tttiftg  but  reafo/i  to  public  aftihBHesj'  or  attempt  to  guide 
th^fri  By  pailfort'  w  fancjr/  I  tnay,  perha[fe,  -  %€ '  alK^wNSt 
'to  add,  that  the  people  In- gienebl  are  not  rtnraflcybfe'Wf 
d^If  cacy  of  taft'e,  or  *  for  fekfibtli  ty  to  the  rfianm  of*  tH8 
mures.'*  Their  mujical  parts:^  to  ufe't&e  expreflrort'bf'3l 
noble  author,  are  but  inditFerent/  HerfCe  their 'cdnilS 
po^ts,  to' rfioVe  them,  muft  have  rfecour^fe  to  btifderfity; 
^heir  tragic' poets  to  blood  and  flaughter :  And  hdhcft 
xheif  oratofs, ''being  deprived  of  any  fuch  rcfource,  'Havfe 
ab'andoried  altogether  the  hqpes  .6f  moving '  'tHeiW, '  arid 
1ia\>e  confined  thertifclves  to  plam  argument  krid  feafiJttlnV. 

^    ff  hefe .  circumftahces,  joined  to  particular  accidfehts, 

miiy,  perhaps,  have .  retarded  the  growth  of  eloquence 

ir^.this  ki^^gdom ;  but. will  not  be  able  to  prevent  its  fuc- 

cefs,  if  ever  it  appear  amongft  us :  And  on^  may  fafely 

jPXQnounce,  that  this  is  afield,  in  wHich  the  moft  flou- 

^rifliing  laurqls  may  yet  be  gathered,  if  any  youth  of  ac- 

complilhed  genius^  thoroughly  acquainted' with  all  tfie 

polite  arts,  and  not  ignorant  of  public  bufinefSj'fhouTd 

appear  in  parliament,  and   accuftom  our  ears  to  ah  elo- 

quence  more  commanding  and  pathetic.     And  to  cbh- 

firm  me  in  this  opinion,  there  occur  two  confiderations, 

the  one  derived  from  ancient,  the   other  from  rnddem 

•times.  "      • 

*  *Tis  feldom  or  never  found,  when  a  falfe  tafte  in  poe- 
tiy  of 'eloquence  prevails  among^any  people,'  that  it  has 

been 
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beenprcfejcr^d  toatruQ,  upOnWinparifpQ  w4,rcfteQi#n, 
bcon^nonly  prevails  merely  from  igporance  pf  thetrue>, 
and.  £^om  the  want  of  pfiffeft  models,  to  kad  meqj^io. 
a.  jufter  4fpprc]}eniion>  and  more  refined  rellfli.Qf  thoffl^ 
prodUiSliopa  of  genius./  When  tbeji  appear,  .they  iboii 
mute^^all.fi^ages  in  their  favour,  and,  bythw  naturaJi 
mii  pot^erful  thards^,  gain  over^  even  .the  moft  prejiidtcr 
ki^-  to  the  love  and. admiration  of  them.  The  principles 
of  everjr  p^on,  and  6f  evtry  fentiment,  h  in  eyery^ 
man  i  and  ^Hftitfi  touched  pipperly,  they  riie  tp  life,  and 
liirajTin  the  h^art,  and  convey  that  latisfk6^on  by  which  a 
Wt>rk  of  g<fnius  i$  di^x/guiihcdfrom  the  adul^eratie  beauties 
of  a  capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And  if  this  obferyatioil 
be  true,  with  re^d  to  all  the  liberal  arts,  it  muft  bt 
peculiarly  foj  witfa^  regard  to  eloquence ;  which,  bein^ 
merely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for  men  of  the 
world,;  tijinnot,  with  any  pretence  of  reafon,  appedi 
from  the.p€^ple  to  more  refined  judges ;  but  miift  fubmlifc 
fp- the... public  3rerdi49:>  without  referve  c^  limitation*. 
Whoever,  upoiicompariibny  is  deemed  by  a  commaa 
audience  rtie  greateft  orator,  ought  moft  certainly  to  be 
pronounced  fuch,  by  men  of  fcience  and  erudition.  An4 
itho'  im^  indifferent  orator  hiay  triumph  for  a  long  time; 
and  be  eifteemed  altogether  perfedl  by  the  vulgar,  who 
are.^iati8fied  with  his  accpnitpUfhments,  and  know  not  m 
what  be  is  defe£^ive :  Yet,  whenever  the  true  geniife 
J^iksy  hf  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  ah^i 
.immediately  appears  fuperiorto  his  rival,        ^ 

,  Now  to  judge  by  this  rule^  ancient  eloquence,  that  19, 

the  fublinxe  and  paffiopate,  is  of  a  much  jufter  tafle  than 

die  modern,  or  the  argumentative  and  ratipnal;    an^, 

.if  ptpperly  executed,  will  always  have  more  commai^d 

and  authority  over  mankind.     We  are  fatisfied  with,qur 

medioqfity,  becaufe  we  have  had  no  exjjer jence  ojf .  any 

/thing  better;  But  the  ancients  had. experience. of  both, 

.:  >^  1 4  and. 
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y'J^I^  fA«PB5^iw«b,DE»ft9$THf  K^f  and  Cf  f  ^ft9,  wrfs^l 

jthcew  into  their  diTcourfe,  and  by  wbicb  they  commfind^  ■ 
ed  the  imludons  of  tiieir  aodifeni;?,        '^       *     ^       . 

.Qf  this.^  !^pes  of  elalucnpe  .^  Jba^^  fca»oe,hj|i|^  ^t)fi^ 
inllafices  in  BK;lT.AI^f,  at  l«a^  ja  jQUTsPuhiiciip^iiJcitt^^.t^ 
r&  our.  ^f  it<xs»  we  have  badfomc  iofiaoccs,.  ,wbichfbaH&A 
met  with  great  ap^Iaufe,,  and  mi^tai}4U'«  o^r'ambil^|Q»^ 
youth  pf  equal ;  or. fuperwc  glory  jn,atl<5mpUfifi>r  theijs^i 
Viva]  oC.  ancient .  eloquence,  •  l^fi|  Bot^NC^oK^fM;) 
prp^iii^ions^'  with  all  iheijr  defers  -ui^^axguinfnt|..BM^tH^w 
aqcl,  pjT^cjfion,  ,9oataip  a  force  ^4  ^ergjr^  ^w^h^.i>i«r 
orators  fcarxie  ever,  aim  at;  tho*  ■««  cvidwtf  That  Obofca 
aQ.e|e\5|t^d  ftile;has  jwcii  bctt^x.graoe  in  a  /paa|cr^  tilMbl 

pommuiiicated  betweei)  fhe  orator  and   the   audieoce  : 
^ftd  ,ihfB-Mtiy.alpe£l  of -a  Jarige  afiemijyi.  at^eiitlve-ttyih^ 
lJFfc6upfe^pf  one?  TTjani  ftjaft  inftire  hiiri  ^itlripcctjliaF'^ 
^jc^tJoniTiffifci^nt  to  give  a  propriety jf,(|)cJrong^.^ 


1 


.1; 


^Gf.  I,  l)6  ojuf  E^  f£,3  4$^s 

ir^iejde?  fiWft%hlbW%^^^  queftiom  tinder  debittef' 

H#ljiX/.c|to^iac  all  the  Arguments;  objcftions;  and'aiir  ' 
iFieb,^:fiifch^as  he  thinks  will  be  moft  prdpcY  fbr)iis  aiC!; 
jciijifcy;^*  ^(  anv  Aing  new  occuri  he  mzy  fiipply'  ii' 
fiSiSi'his  ihvcnddn  i  tior  will  the  difference  be-yerjr^fS;'^ 
pdreiit'Mftween  his  cUborate  aDct  his  extempOraT]^  cbiti-^ 
pdfiiSc^.'  'The  inmi  tlatvrally  continues  With  iht  fame  ^ 
impl^i^Jfircej  whicH  ft  hai  acquired  by  Its  ixicftidn';  2k 
a ydCF/ oricti  iiiif^Ilcd  by  thenars,  carries  oh its^colii^fe 
fiJr^Jbme^ffin^,  wheh  the  priginal  ittipulfe  is  fujTpended.^^  * 

I  |hall  conclude  this  ,fub]e£):  with  obiervingi^  tb;^  ^K^Q^^s 
^p'  our  modem  orators  fhould  not  elevate  tbeir  ftile  pr 
jifliVeW^Waiihip  with  the  ancient}  yet  thefre  is  a  hi^- 
Jeffia^ilefyfiP  m  nioff  of  their  fpeeche?,  which^  they  might ' 
cftiWft;  without  departing  from  that  compbfed  alf  of 
ai|jifitt(ftft^*ahJ  re^ifonfng,  to  "which  they  limit  "theft  krti-* 
bitter^)*'  ^hUSfi  petit  aficaktion'of  citcrapofary  dif-'^ 
coulfts^lftS'^pKufe  them  rejcff  all   order  and'  niSthoJ, ' 
wlii^^'ftimd  (b  reqKfite  to  irgtiment,  and  without  whicH* 
•t»ifcatWipbflW>lc*t^  produte^an  entire  conyiaion  ort  tbei" 
pMi  '^^it'  hot,   that  one  would  recommepd  niarry 
JFottM  "®i«fi§h*  ih  a  pubFii:  drfcourfc,  unkfs'the  fubjea 
yerf  ^ik^t}fW&  them  .^  But  'tis  eafy,  without  thi^;^ 
fortfl6ftf,.^to-  obife^e  a^  method,  and  make  that  method^ 
.awf^ti^s^l^  the?  h«?arers,  who  will  be  infinitely  plcafcd 

f>\io  bi*^'    *^rl!    •:.'.'      "::   "     *:•.'.'')''        ♦    ,.•'..  '.-.vioj 
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to  fi^etheargiimetitt  rffe  naturally  fit)m  bne  tinother,  ani 
vill  retain  a  more  thorough  perfuaHoti,  than  can  arife 
^om  the  firongeft  reaibns^  which  arc  thrown. together  iQ 
flojufiifioa. 
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Of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts 

and.Sci  E:KC.^,*,.    . 

TH  £  R  £  is  ncflfiing  wBicH  reqw^  greater  nicetj'y 
in  our  inquiries  concerning  human  aiFairs,  than 
to  diftihguifii  exadly  what  Is  owing  to  chance^  and  what 
procoeds  fr6m  ^^m/^i ;  nor  is  there  any  fubje£t,  in  which 
an  author  is  more  lifaUe  to  deceive  himfdf  by  falfe  fub* 
cikks-and  refinements.  To  fay,  that  any  event  is  derived 
fr«ra  chance,  cuts  ihort  all  farther  enquiry  concerning  it, 
arid  leaves  the  wtiter  iti  the  feme  ftate  of  ignorance  with 
the  reft  of  mankind.  But  when  the  event  is  fuppofed  to 
proceed  ftoni  dfrt^in  and  ilable  caufes,  he  may  then  dif- 
pky  his  ingeiiuity,  in  afligning  thefe  caufes ;  and  as  a 
man  of  any  fubtilty  can  iiever  be  at  a  lofs  in  this  parti- 
cular, he  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  fwelling  his  vo- 
lumes, and  difcovering  his  profound  knowledge  in  ob- 
ferving  what  efcapes  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  difttnguiibtng  between  chance  and  caufes  muft  de- 
pend upon  every  particular  man's  fagiicity,  in  confider- 
ing  every  particular  incident.  Butj  if  I  were  to  affign 
)kkf,  geneml  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  this  diflinftion,  it 
would  be  the  following,  IVhat  depends  upon  a  few  perfons 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  afcribedto  chance,  or  fecret  and 
unknown  caufes  :  What  arijes  from  a  great  number,  may  open 

hi  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes. 

There 


iHips,  k!  may  rivpt  (|pp€ar  in,a  few  th«>w§>c^ffll«i*iLinIji 
^rey^I'ia  a  gr^  numbf c»  ja^^  will  caft^ttveiJlalaiMPe  elH 
tircly  to  that  fi^.e.  .laljjce  wv^l^r^  Vh^»r?W^,Wirf  J>^ 
gcf  a  particular  inclination  or  paffion,  at  a  certain  time. 
;pd  i^mong  a  certain  peoprc  •  tho*  many  individuals  may. 
rteape  the  contagion,  and  he  ruled  by  paffibn^  pctuiiar  W 
thcrrifetves  |  yet  the  multitudc'^wift  cwtalnly  fe  in^c^ej 
vith  the  common  ^ffcflion,  and  be  governed  by  jiii^  all 
Wir  actions, 

t,,&cin4^  :'Cbofe Rri|>^iple|^r  5a«fe»,  ^riiiohamfi^teilte, 
^^at8.ptt  »  multitude,  ftre  Alw^y^^  n  grolBr  wai^mofitf 
ftjrtllwn  IjaftWjC,  !lefa,/iib}^  t^jSM^fJ^ideJINviand/isfeiiMf' 
ft4ffi9^  v^  y^aw  7ap4  pw«e.  &n^,  t^  |bcifejiAidr 
ijficyf^^  <u^,a  few  opjjr^,  i  TMla<*Wu^re)f«^inioqnlyiiBbfe? 
licate  ai^d  jrefif^ed^.tb^t^t^Q  foi^ieftijtici4f|)t^;;^  ji^tfttiy 
<dtfCatjo5V.,or.fpifti}i}p  erf  a  partiartarperfon,.  lAiMi^Mf;^ 
.tpdiv/it^tljiprcourfe,;andBe|-H:4.^^^^  Ofcf^oi^^m^Jf^  - 
it.B9fliWe  to  reduce  ,tjiem  Xqmf^  Sm^iP^W^m^M  '' 
leryations.   Their  influence  at  one. time  will  neyi^r  ^fliwt  ' 
11$  copc;erning  their  influence;  at  another  5  even  lh&*»  att    ' 
Ac  geiieral  circumftance$  jii9uld  be  ti>e  fzxnp  lA  ^pth 

vTTft  judge  by  this  rule^  thfe  domefKc  andtiii  gn«i«aS> 
s;eaM>][ulions  of  a  ftate^  imift  be  a  more  proper  Ai^Q£ti6^ 
lytaibnii^  and  obfenration^  than  die  Jbce^niaiiid/the  mfcw 
Ipf^  whi^h/^ate  coounooly  prodttced  by^.ibigle>perlbtt4i 
«#;^<^^nKK^  iaftuence<li  by  whimy  foUjf^  dr^capdcr^itklA 
ty  g^nfir^  j^gffipos  4nd  iritcrefts^  T\kp  d^pqjffion  of  itW^ 
Ipi^A^^.siii'Ci^.Ql^  t:bp*co{i»$nQiis  m  ]S4^p^m^\^tx  i6»^ 
ftl^^S^^!9>^^alien^tipp,  .aod.  t]be,iner0^  ^iiV^d^m^^m^ 
duftry,  are  mo^e  eafily  accounted  for  by^ggpfi^jpfinA^ 

ciplesi 
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For ,tDe  lame  reafon,.  tis  more  cafv  to  apcount  for  the* 
?^il^la^^'^-^P-  cpn^inccce  in  any>ngdom,  than  fbf 
mif"f«??P'ii>^)^  ,^pd  ^  ftat^  lyhich  mould  applx  it(dft^^ 
&t  ehcourag^ent  of  the  one,  would  be  much  more  af- 
fiifed  of  luccefs*  than  one  which  fiiould  cultivate  the 
other.  Avarice,  or  the  deiire  of  gain,  is  an  univer(al 
piiffioa^^wifiah  <»peia{t8^  at  all  iittitSj.  In  dlpku?^,  and 
HpoiTsiliperfiilkuc  Butctiriofity,  or  th6  love  of  4ciiowkd|e9 
)mizwy^hmiffSiinRu€ntty  and  requires  ydoffi,  leKiiit;^ 
okn^aA^  gehi^j  and  ex^tisplei  to  make  it  govern  any^ 
poffoH.  V  Y<»i^  IriH  fiar^i^  want  bookfelliir^)  ^wMl6  tb^hi 
^^ffert'6f %(Jttks :  But  tkere  iiiay'frcquefrtiybe  readers,' 
«taW^r^  affe  no  tautborsi  .  Midtitudes  of  people,-  rie-- 
ceffltfand  llb^tyj*  h^v^  bcgb*  commferce  InHoLtANDf 
Bdf'ft&df  "ahriipffication  havi  fcarce  proddcefd  any  emi-^- 

««-w#ftfeWi  '•^"^'  ^''  ^^ "  *"  '•  "^   ';;  ''''■'  '"■■  ^'    '   '  ••■''^- 

j  we  mayj  there^re^'coiiclade,  that  there  is  no  fobJc£^,^ 

ifivrnicii  we  rouft  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in 

tracing  the  hiftory  of  the  arts  and  fciences ;  left  we  ai&gh 

<i^$Sm^iio\i'  nevcaf'  «xrfted,  and  ^redude  w^at;r  h  rtmMy 

^f^^^jiAti^^tpbleiCZxid  uniiseirfal  ptincipiss;'z  Tdiofi^i 

who  e^tiyatea$faedS:iBtx:es:>ia  any  'fbte,".are!adiffa^8(toiri 

iginuid{Qi;/Iirht'|>affioB^cw^fph:  goveiiis  xbeih,  liniitiGd(^{ 

'Efalir^<taAq£.and  lMdgmiint^Haitv^'mi^>(i^f'petvtvuft^ 

AiUi  icheir'^pgUbatioA  difturb^sd  witk  the  iiftall^ft'kocP 

M^^rf^bMCtyi^^piht^yOtfeittet  atid  udkno^im^aufev^^ 

naiKteveU^lgrdst  MU^iice'on  die  rife  iiAd  pfbgrefsf  ^  itf^ 

But 


I  WH"     i  i-^ 
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But  tkere  Is  a  reafiotf, .  which  inilttce&  me^^iot  ta  arcnbe 
the  mattirr  sdtogether  to^f  hance;  Tbo'  the  psTibiu^y  ^ik> 
cultivate  the  ftioicfs  .with  fuch  aftonifliiAjp^iueeeft,  as 
to  attrad  the  adm^ftion  of  pojUei^ity,  be  always  {^w, 
ia  all  natioQs  and  all  ages  ^  'tis  inipoflible  but  a  (hare  of 
the  fame  fpirit  and  genius  muft  be  antecedently  diffafea. 
thro*  the  people  ai^ong  whom  they  arife,  in  order  to  pco- 
chice,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  carlieft  infancy^ 
tfietafte  and  judgment  ot  thofe  eminent  writer*.'  'Tlie 
mafs  cannot  be  altogether  infipid,  from  which  fuch  refinecl 
fpiHt^  are  extraSfed.  Th^re  is  a  God'  within  usy  fays 
Ot*ID,  who  breathes  ibat  divine  air  by  which  we  lire  hnt'^ 
mattd'^.  Poets,  in  all  ages,  have  advanced  this  claim' to 
infpiration.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  fuperna'^ 
t^ral  in  the  cafe.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  from  heaven. 
J%  only-  runs  along  the  earth  \  'is  caught  from  one  breaft 
to  another ;.  and  burns  brighteft,  where  the  mateuals  are 
beft  prepared,  and  moft  happily  difpofed.  X^  queftion, 
therefore,  concerning  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arta 
aod  fciencesj  is  not  altogether  a  qucftion  concerning  the 
taft'e,  gqnius,  and  fpirit  of  a  few,  bnt  concerning  thofe 
of 'a  whole  people  ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  accounted  for^ 
in  T6me  jwafure,  by  general  caufes  and  principles.  % 
grant,  that  a  inan,  who  ihould  inquire^  why  fuch  a  p^i-^ 
Cttlaiitpoet,.  as  Homer,  for. inftanoc,  ttxifted,  at  fuch  a 
pbice,  in  fuch  a  time,  would  throw- himiisif  headlong  .in^ 
to  chtmaera,  and-  could  naver  trtat  of  fuch  a.fubjeft^ 
witbouC  a  multitude  ^  fidfe  fubikies  and  refinefl(ien^<,. 
Br  might  QB  well  pretend  to  give  a  flsafon,  why  fuch  par^ 
ticular  geneitals,  as  Fabivs  and-^iMV^,  lived  in  IIq;1(|s 
atfudi  a.  time,  aad  in^hy  Fabi^u^  cfusie  4nto  fh(ewt»rl^ 
befo»&iPio«  For  ikch  iocidentf^  aa  thafe^  no  othieiv 
r«ifeji  eaobc  giinenbut  that  of  HdR  ace»  -^ 

*  Eft  Deus  in  nobis  }  agltante  calercimus  illo : 

lihpetbs  hic^  facrs  femiiia  mentis  habet.  Ovid.  Taji,  ViL  I. 
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l^But  J.  amjjerfuadea,  that  in  many  cafes  very  good  rea- 
felj  mi^  ^  given;^  why  fucli  af  nation  is  more  polite 
a^Je^ni^lft  at  a  particular  tii^c^  than  any  of  its  neigh- 
h^i-  ^At  leaff,  this  is  To  curious  a  fubjed,  that  it  were 
a!pity  to  abandon,  it  intirely,  before  we  have  found,^  whe* 
tifer  it  be  fufceptjble  of  re^foning,  and  can  be  reduced  to 
anyv general  principles.  I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  de- 
liver a  few  ofefervations  on  this  fubjeft,  which  I  fubmit, 
with  intire  defejTence,  to  the  cenfure  and  examination  of' 
tiie  learned. 

:  Afy  firft  obfervation  is.  That  it. is  impoj^U  fir  tie  am 
adfa'enc^  to  mfe^  at  firft^  among  any  people^  unlip  that 
fapk:if^9f  the  bkffing  of  a  free  giruentment* 

'  Ih'^e  firft  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet 
(ubarots  ^nd  ignorant^   they  feek  na  farther  fecurity 
ipAiaSt  nittttfiil  violence  and  injuftice^  than  the  choice  of 
fiane  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they^place  an  im- 
plicitc  cbniidence,  withqut  providing  any  fccurity,  by. 
hws  or  political  inftitutions,  againft  the  violence  and  in«> 
juftice  of  thefe  rulers*     If  the  authority  be  centered  ia 
afin^e  peribn,  and  if  the  people  either  by  conqueft,  or 
bf  t^oi^inary  courfe  of  propagation,  increafe  to  a. great 
olidtiittide)   the  monarch,   finding  it  impoiTible,  in  hid 
own  fi^on,  to  execute  e^trf  office  of  fovereignty,  io 
cve^. place,  muft.  delegate  hi&  authority  to  inferior,  ma* 
grates,  who  pref^rve  peace  and  order  in  their  particur 
kurdUltidtsi     As  experience  and  education  have  not.  yet- , 
ss&ied  tfad  j\idgment&  of*  men  to  any  confiderable  de-? 
gree,  the   prince,  who  is  himf^f  unreftrained,   never 
dreams  of  reflraining  hi$  minifters,   but  delegates  his . 
fulj  ai^hority  to  every  gne,  whom  he  fets  over  any  por- 
tion 


tioA  of  tW^peopIc*    Afl'igtoci:^  laiw  jure  attended  iiiJi 
iooonvnieiicicsf  whtf  ^plied  tt  particttli^  caSis ;  attd  te 
fe^iet  gfcaft  pefletradon  mi  tgfm^t^  kcA  m  t»c^ 
tmt.^tm^adcincmri^kaB^  ait  fewer  than  wliftt  in^ 
|«k  fr^ia  full  difcretionary  powers  in  cmry  magtftnte ; 
and  ilfis  tP.difc^rn  wW  gpi^crsd  laws. airr^. upon  A* 
wbolct  .attended  wkh  fcwc^  imjmycnieijcicf •    This  i»  a^ 
tmtcx  <^.fo  irc^  difficultjs  that  o^  mzy  have  oiaM 
fame  adyaftC^,  even  in,thc  fublimc  arts  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quencp)  wbece  a  rapidity  <^  geiUvs  and  imagination  afliS^ 
their  pcqgsefs,  before  they  have  amved  at  any  gre»t  refill 
Bient  in  ^ictr  nuiflicipal  laws*  whei:e  freqi^t  crial$>  ^ 
diligent  obfervation,  can  alone  direa  their  imfSQivgpaa(t^ 
It  is  not,  therefore^  to  be  Cuppofcd^  tb«t  a  barbarous  a^h 
narchj  unreftrained  and  uninftraded,  will  iver 
a  icgiQUou  ^  think  of  reftraining  his  B^^mtm  in  ei 
province,  or  even  liis  Ca£%  in  every  village.    We 
tciH,  that  the  late  Ctar,  tho'  aanated  wlA  a  nolttte  ge- 
nhis,  and  fmit  with-  the  lov^  and  admiration  «f  S^aro^  ' 
^rXN  arts;  yet  prof^ffed  an  efteem  forrtie  TirMti««  ^ 
policy  in  this  particular,  and  approved  of  fuch  tuaaa$itf 
decifions  of  caufes,  as  are  pra^iifed  in  <hat  barbaiwa  rm^  , 
narcby, '  ^hete  the  judges  are  not  reftrained  by  any  m^ 
thods,  form%,  or  laws.    He  did  not  perceive,  how  .Ml^^ 
trary  fuch  a  pra£tice  v^ould  have  been  to  all  his  other  en^^ 
deavours  for  refining  hrs  people.    Arbitrary  power,  in  nit- 
cafes,  Is  fomewbatoppreffive  and  debafings  bnt  *tts  ako^, 
gether  ruinous  and  intolerable,  when  coittraAed  ima  ai 
fmall  compa& ;  and  becomes  ffiUWorfe,  when  the  pedbw, 
who  pofielfes  it,  knows  that  the  time  of  bis  authcrity  s»r 
limited  and  uncertain.  Habafuljeitosutn^iamfi^i  v3ef^ 
tit  eliems  *.     He  governs  die  fubje£b  with  lull  authority » 
as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and  with  negligence  or  tynin«»' 
nyy  as  belongiirg  to  another.    A  peq^Ic  governed  after 

'•  Tacit;  ffift.  Kb.  !• 
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fMl^lM'4«ij^tfoteM^       Wtre  il  pcrf»te»  lia^  *tfertf 

fi^fMi  nndnidfibflr.  ar  txi  1i«qmm  im  leg^flntor^  juti  go^ 
ls»iAf  peofdt  fa)r  ]aw» not  hf  tbc  arbitssu^.  mrm  ^f  4;bcair 
h&fmMit&si^  itr  dHf^t  he  ,poab}e  for  that  tifecies  4if ! 
eonmiitBitftOiJiQ  ^  ffft  iH^^/  of  aj|^»  SMUd  fc^nce9«« 

W9fe{ipitt)ed  4^ H^fbw  laws  ak  a  barUu^c^M^  tnoaarchjr^ 
arilKMPP4iitAd^  "titl  uiiiimke^  an  auiAority  tcr  it$  magf« 
lhftMp«3«l|68^  Bkf,  bdUks'tllat  tbe  fr6qtiexit  eleakms 
dl%iiM»^^ll^fti««l^  b^  the  ^eopfe)  zui  tf  coi^fiierabl^ 

tM^-^MJL^fll'y  tf  ^rdli^aiting  the  n^agiftrates,  m  drcTerto 
^fHiMf  Mt Ajr,  thdft  ^  Idl  afyp^f,  afi#  give  ttK»  ^  ge^ 
mraHiMNniid  ltsi^€».  Tbe  RdM^n  Cotif^k;  £br ibiM/ 
tiAi|rcfecMk#'iil|"eau(es,  without  beTfig  eoilfided  by  anjj^ 
p4MW!f^4litii»^,  fill  the  p«opre,  1)€fl^gthi3  yoMt«4A' 
nH|pittin1%9'H^I<^t€8^l^  dKem*mr$^  #ho  ^rodittlgMtd  Hh^ 
MsH^  W^i^i %boA)r  1^  IWs,  whieh,  tho%  |HHliapS)  the/ 
Wire  not  equal  in  ^ulk  to  one  EvoiiMiK  ad  of-  paiiiii* 
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tneiit)  werealmoft  the  only  written  rules  which  regulated 
prot>erty  and  punifhmeni!,  for  fotiie  ages,  in  that  famous 
republit.    They  were,  however,  fufficient,  together  with 
the  forms  of  a  free  government,  to  feciire  the  lives  arid 
properties  of  the  citizens  ;  to  exempt  one  man  from  the 
dominion  of  another;   and  to  prote<3  every  one  a^ainft 
the  >i^iolence  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow  ci^izen%.     In  fiich  a 
|ituation  the  fciences  may  raife  their  heads  and  flouriOi  '^ 
But  never  can  have  being  amidft  fuch  a  fcehe  of  oppref- 
Hon  and  flavery,  a$  airways  refults  from  barbarous  mor 
jiarchies,  where  the  people  alone  are  retrained  by  the 
authority  of  the  magiftratesy  and  the  magiftrat^  are  not 
f^rained  by  any  law  or  fl;^ute.     An.  unlimited  defpo- 
tifm  <^  this  nature,  while  it  eJtifts,  effeduaHy  puts  a  ttx»p 
to  all  impravem^ncs,  and  keef)6  men  fjrom  attaining  that 
knowled^^  which  is  requifite  to  inftru£b  them  in  the  ad« 
vantages  ar^g  from  a  belter  police,  and  mor^  mod^att 
authoxkyt*     .  .        •  1  .     : 

Here  then,  are  the  advantages  of  republfcs. '  Thb*  a  i^- 

public  ihould  be  barbarous,  it  necefiarily,  by 'an  ifiMIible 

operation,  gives  rife  to  Law,  even  befofe  mankiad  have 

inadeany  confiderable  sudvsuices  in  the  other  fciencea;  Fj-qib 

law^arifs^  fecurity  :   From  f^^curity  curiofity  :   Awi  fksmi 

curiofity  knowledge. ,  The  latter  fteps  of  this  ^^QgK^ 

inay  be  more  accidental  -,  but  the  fi^rm/ir  are  altpgeiher 

ueqeflary*     A  republic  witbo*it:  laws  cw  li^MW  hay<^  fu^y 

duration^     On.  the  contrary,  in  ^  mon^<^bi0sd,gowil« 

ment,  law  ariiies  not  neceflarily  &9n^:  IJfte  forn|$^.5)^,g$|'. 

yernment.     Monarchy,  whpn  ^bfolute,.  coA^ii^s  jven 

fom^thing  repugnant  to  law*,    Great.  wiiStem.^nd  f«^- 

Bexion  can  alone  reconcile  them.     But/u^hafl^gr/^Qf 

y^Udon^  can  never  be  expelled,  before  the  gr€;at^.C!efiA9^ 

xnents  and  improvements  of  human  reafon^,  /Tbe/ie;  r^ 

finements  require  civiofity,  fecurity,  and  law.     The j(S{/l 

'  growth,  tl^creforc,  of  the  arts  and  fciojjicies  can  never  ,be 

expeilcd  in  dafpotig  governments,  .  ;.     , 

9  '  '  According 
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According  to  the  neceflary  progrefe  of  things,  law 
ijiuft  precede  fcience.  In  republics  law  njay  precede 
fcience, ,  and  may  arife  from  the  very  nature  of  the  go- 
vernment. In  monarchies  it  arifes  not  from  the  nature 
<^f  the  government,  and  canpot  precede  fcience.  An  ab- 
folute  prince,  who  is  barbarous;^  renders  all  his  minifters 
and  magiftrates  as  abfolute  as  himfelf:  And  there  needs 
no  more  to  prevent,  for  ever,  all  induftry,  curiofity,  and 
fcience. 

]  There  are  other,  caufes  which  difcourage  the  rife  of  tb^ 
jfi^&aci  arts  in  defpottc  gpvernmvnts  i  though  I.  take  the 
want  of  la:w3,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to  every 
p^tty  magiiixate,  to  be  the  principal.  £lo<}uenc^  cer^^ 
tainly  arifes  more  naturally  in  popular  governments) 
£mulatbn  too  in  every  accompUflinient,  muft  tbfeie  be 
nutfe  animated  and  eniivened :  And  gemus  and  capa« 
city  have  a  fuller  fcope  and  career.  All  thefe  caufiss  ren- 
der free  ^vcrxunents  the  only  proper  mrjiry  ior  the  arts 
^  fciepces. 

'  The  neitt  obfervation  which  Ifhall  make  on  this  head, 
iSy  ^at  ncfhing  h  more  favourable  to  the  rife  of  politenefs 
4^le€imingy  than  a  number  of  neighbouring  and  independent 
fiitfis  emne&ed  together  by  commerce  and  policy^  The  cmu- 
teloA,  which  naturally  arifes  among  thofe  neighbouring 
Aates,  is  an  obvious  fource  of  improvement :  Eut  what 
iwdidd  chiefly  infift  on  is  the  ftop,  which  fuch  limited 
tCfrkorie^'glv^  both  to  power  and  to  authority. 

■"^'^  Extended  governments,  where  a  fingle  perfon  has  great 
irifldeiicejv  foon  become  defpotic  j  but  fmall  ones  change 
^ttattfrally  inta  commonwealths.  '  A  large  government  is 
accuftdtfted'by  degrees  to  tyranny  5  becaufe  each  aft  of 
Viblehde'is  at  firft  peiformed  upon  'a  part,  which,  being 
dlftant  froni  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor 
exiites'*  any  violent  ferment.  Befides,  a  large  govern- 
ment,  though  the  whole  be  dlfcontented,  may,'  by  a 
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little  art>  be  kept  in  obedience  j  while  each  panrt,  igfia- 
vant  of  the  reCblutioDS  of  the  reft,  is  ifraid  to  begin  9^f 
commotion  or  ioikiFet^ion.  Not  to  raenlion,  that  tberd 
isa  fuperftitlous  jeverence  for  princes,,  which .  niankind 
tx^tursiiy  fall  into  when  they  do  not  often  fee  the  fove- 
leign,  and  when  mwy  pf  them  become  not  acquainted 
yrith  him  fo  as  to  perceive  his  weaknef&s.  And  as  }arg!C 
jflates  c^n  afFord  a  great  expence,  in  order  to  iuppovt  th^ 
pomp  of  majcfty ;  this  is  a  kind  of  fafcination  on  mnnt* 
tinci,  and  naturally  contribute*  to  the  enflaving  then*. 

Ib  aitnall  government,  any  a£k  of  oj^effion  is  tmnte^ 
diately  k^own  tbroughr  the  whole  :  The  murniurs  and 
difcontents,  proceeding  from  it,  dJfc  eaiily  commumcated  i 
^d  the  ipdignation  rifes  the  higher^  that  the  fubje(3:s  are 
not  apt  to  apprehend  in  fnch  ftates,  that  the  dcftance  b 
irery  wide  betweep  tbeftifeltes  and  their  foverei^^    ^  Na 

V  m^n,"  feid  the  fringe  de  Conde,  •*  is  a  hero  to  hi> 

V  fW/4  dc  Chamtrs."  'Tis  certain,  that,  adtmration  and 
acquaintance  are  altogether  incompatible  towards  any 
mortal  cceature.  Sleep  and  love  convinced  even  ALhx* 
Ander  himfelf  that  he  was  not  a  God  :  But  I  fuppof^ 
that  fuch  as  attended  him  daily  could  cafily,  from  the 
numberkfs  weakneflcs  to*  which  he  was  fubjecJt,  have  gr- 
Ven  him  many  other  ftill  more  convincing  proofs  of  hi* 
^humanity. 

But  the  diyiftona  into  final]  ftates  art  favourable  to 
learnif^,  by  ftopping  the  progrefe  of  authority,  as  well  a» 
that  of  power.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fafcination 
ilpon  power  as  fovereignty,  and  is  equally  deftrudtive  to 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination,  ^ut  where  a 
jftumber  of  neighbouring  ftates  have  a  great  inurcourfe  of 
Arts  and  pommerce,  their  mutual  jealoufy  keeps  thcni 
from  iieceiving  too  lightly  the  law  from  each  other,  in 
matters  of  tajffie  and  of  reafoning^  acid  makes  them  exa- 
mine every  work  of  art  with  the  greateft  care  and  accu- 
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nqr.^  TTie  .contagion  of  popular  opinions  fpreads  not 
fo  eafily  from  one  place  to  another.  It  readily  receives  a 
check  in  fome  ftate  or  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with 
ihe  prevailing  prejudices.  And  nothing  but  nature  and 
reafoti,  or  fet  leift,  what  bears  them  aftrong  refemblance^ 
can  force  its  way  through  all  obflracfes,  and  unite  the  moft 
rival  nations  into  an  efteem  and  admiration  of  it. 

GltBJSkC£.  was  a  clufter  of  little  principalities,  which  foo^ 
J^^icame  republics  s  and  being  united  both  by  their  near 
neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  fame  language  an4, 
intereft,  they  entered  into  the  clofeft  intercourfe  of  com- 
merce and  le2u:ning.  There  concurred  a  happy  climate,. 
fL  foil  not  unfertile,  and  a  moft  harmonious  and  compre- 
henfive  Unguage ;  fo  that  every  circumftance  among  tjra^ 
people  feeme4  to  favour  the  rife  of  the  arts  ai^d  fciences^ 
Each  city  produced  its  feveral  artifts  and  philofophers, 
who  refufcd  to  yield  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
.t)ouring  republics :  Their  contentions  and  debates  fhar- 
pened  the  wits  of  men  :  A  variety  of  objefts  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  judgment,  whi?e  each  challenged  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  reft :  And  the  fciences,  not  being  dwarfed 
by  the  reftraint  of  auihority,  were  enabled  to  make  fuch 
tonfiderable  (hoots,  as  are,  even  at  this  time,  the  obje£ls 
of  our  admiration.  After  the  Roman  chrtfliany  or  catho- 
lie  church  had  fpread  itfelf  over  the  civilized  world,  and 
bad  engroffed  all  the  learning  of  the  times  j  being  really 
one  large  ftate  within  itfelf,  and  united  under  one  head  j 
this  variety  offers  immediately  difappeared,  and  the  p£- 
RiPATETic  philofophy  was  alone  admitted  into  all  thp 
fchools,  to  the  utter  depravation  of  every  kind  of  learn- 
ing. But  mankind,  having  at  length  thrown  off  this 
yoke,  affairs  are  now  turned  nearly  to  the  fame  fittiatJoA 
as  before,  and  Europe  is  at  prefent  a  copy  at  large,  of 
what  Greece  was  formerly  a  pattern  in  miniature.  We 
have  feen  the  advantage  of  this  fxtuation  in  feveral  inftan- 
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CCS,  What  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  Carte^iak 
philofophy,  to  which  the  French  uadon  ihewcd  fuch  a 
ftropg  propenfity  towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  bi^t 
the  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
who  foon  difcovered  the  weak  fides  of  that  phiIofopb}{  ? 
The  fevereft  fcrutiny,  which  Newton's  theory  has  uji- 
dergone,  proceeded  not  from  his  countrymen,  but  fro^pi 
foreigners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  the  obftacles  which 
it  meets  with  at  prefent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  ft  will 
probably  go  down  triumphant  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  The 
English  are  become  fenfible  of  the  fcandalous  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  their  fiage,  from  the  example  of  the  French 
decency  and  morals.  The  French  are  convinced,  that 
their  theatre  has  become  fomewhat  eflFeminate,  by  too 
much  love  and  gallantry ;  and  begin  to  approve  of  the 
more  mafcullne  tafte  of  fome  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China  there  feems  to  be  a  pretty  confiderable  ftoclj: 
of  politencfs  and  fcience,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  fp  ma- 
ny centuries,  might  naturally  be  expefied.  to  ripen  into 
fomething  more  perfed;  and  finiihed,  than  what  ha$  yet 
arifen  from  them.  But  China  is  one  vaft  empire,  fpeak- 
jng  one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  fympathizing^ 
in  the  fame  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher, 
fuch  as  Confucius,  was  propagated  cafdy  from  one  cor-* 
jier  of  the  empire  to  another.  None  had  courage  to  re^ 
fift  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion.  And  pofterity  were  not 
bold  enough  to  difpute  what  had  b^en  univerfaljy  received 
*  by  their  anceftors.  This  feems  to  be  pne  natural  reaibn, 
why  the  fciences  have  made  fo  flow  a  progrefs  in  that 
mighty  empire  *#   . 

•  If  it  be  «ik«d  bow  we  can  reconcile  to  the  fQ^pgping  pripciples  the  hap- 
pincfs,  riches,  and  good  police  of  tbeCHiNl^sjK^who  have  always  been  go- 
verned by  a  folc  monarch,  and  can  fcarce  form  an  idea  of  a  free  government  j 
I  would  anfwer,  that  tbo'  the  Chinese  government  be  a  pvre  monaKhy,  ^t 
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•  •  If  we  confidir  the  face  of  the  globe,  EukOFE,  of  all 
^Irc  four  parts  of  the  World,  is  the  moft  broken  by  feai, 
rivers,  and  mountains;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of 
•Europe.  Hence  thefe  regions  were  naturally'  divided 
into  feveral  diftlnft  governments.  And  hence  the  fciehcti^ 
arofein  Greece;  and  Europe  his  been  hitherto  the 
moft  conftant  habitation  bf  them.  * 

I  have  fometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
luption?  in  ti)c  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attend- 
ed with  fuch  a  deftruftion  of  ancient  books,  and  the  re- 
cords of  hiftory,  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts 
and  fciences,  by  breaking  the  progrefs  of  authority,  and 
dethrQning  the  tyrannical  ufurpers  over  human  reafoh. 
In  this  particular,  they  have  the  fame  influence,  as  in- 
terruptions in  political  governments  and  focieties..  Con-^. 
fider  the  blind  fubmiffion  of  the  ancient  philofophers  to 
the  feveral  tnafters  in  each  fchool,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced, that  no  good  could  ever  be  e^tpeacd  from  ail 
himdred  centuries  of  fuch  a  fervile  philbfophy.  Evea 
the  Eclectics,  who  arofe  about  the  age  of  AuGUSTt;^, 
irotwithftanding  their  profefling  to  chufe  freely  whatf  plea* 
fed  them  from  every  different  feft,  were  yet j  in  the  mam, 

n  aot,  ptopttly  fpe*tog,  abfolute.  This  prowej.  f«m  »  ?ecuU«ity  rf  tie  t- 
tMtion  of  that  country  t  They  have  no  neighbourt,  except  the.  Tart a*». 
fcm.  whom  they  w««.  in  fooje  meafute  fecured,  at  leaft  feemed  to  be  fe<:«,f^ 
br  their  famou.  waU,  and  by  the  great  fuperiority  of  their  «""»''"».  By  tb.^ 
means,  mUitirfy  difcipline  has  always  been  much  neglefted  amongft  them;  ta4 
their  ftaadi»g  fbrces  are  mere  militia,  of  the  worft  kind  ,  and  unfit  to  frppwfi 
«.,  general  infiwSion  in  countries  fo  extremely  popoloas.  TN  <iw4. 
the^fore,  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  always  in  the  hand^of  the  P^P'^whieh 
>♦  a  fnfficient  reftr«nt  upon  the  monarch,  and  oblige.  b.m  to  lay  hi.  «»«<i.H« 
«  governors  of  pn.vince.  under  the  reftraint  of  general  laws,  m  order  to  pre- 
vent  thofe  rebellions,  ^hich  »e  learn  from  hiftory  to  ^"l''"^.^!"^^'^ 
dangerous  in  that  goteranent.  Perhaps,  a  pure  monatchy-of  this  Irfid-,  wer« 
i,  Li  for  a  defence  again*  foreign  enemies,  would  be  th.  t«ft  of  Jl  |p,v«n. 
ments.  as  having  both  the  tranquiUity  attending  kmgly  power,  a»4  the  m^ 
Oration  arid  libertv  of  p«put>f  affembli*'' 
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«s  flavlfli  and  dependent  u  any  iof  tbeir  hrethxen ;  fince 
they  fought  for  truth,  not  in  nature,  but  iutbe  feverad 
fchook ;  where  they  fuppded  ihe  muft  neceflarily  be 
found,  though  not  united  in  a  body,  yet  difperfed  in  parts. 
Upon  the  revival  of  learning,  thofe  fedis  of  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  Platonists,  and  Pythagoreans^ 
could  never  regain  any  credit  or  autjiority ;  and,  at  the 
fame,  tinve,  hy  the  example  of  their  fall,  kept  men  from 
fubmitting,  with  fucb  Wind  deference,  to  thofe  new 
'fe£ts,  which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  afcendant  over 
them.  - 

The  ihirJ  obfervation,  which  I  (hall  form  on  this  head, 
pf  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  is.  Thai 
th&ugh  the  only  proper  Nurfery  of  thefe  noble  plants  be  a 
yree  government ;  yet  they  may  be  tranjplanted  into  any  go^ 
vernmeht  ;  and  that  a  republic  is  moft  favourable  to  the 
gfowth  of  the  Jcieticesy  and  a  civilized  monarchy  to  that  0f 
^poUte  arts. 

To  balance  a  large  ftate  or  fociety,  whether  monarchi- 
cal or  republican,  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  fo  great 
difficulty,  that  no  human  genius,  however  comprehen- 
five,  is  able,  by  the  mere  dint  of  reafon  and  refie&ion, 
tQ  effeft  it.  The  judgments  of  many  muft  unite  in  this 
work :  Experience  muft  guide  their  labour :  Time  muft 
bring  it  to  perfection  :  And  the  fseling  of  inconveniencies 
inuft  corredk  the  miftakes,  which  they  inevitably  fall  into» 
in  their  firft  trials  and  experiments.  Hence  the  impoffi*- 
Mlity  appears,  that  this  undertaking  fbould  be  begun  and 
carried  on  in  any  monarchy ;  fince  fuch  a  form  of  go- 
vernment, ere  civilized,  knows  no  other  fecret  than  po- 
licy, than  that  of  entrufting  unlimited  powers  in  every 
governor  or  magiftratfe,  and  fubdividing  the  people  into 
fb  many  dafl^s  and  orders  of  flavery.  From  fuch  a  fitua— 
tion,  no  improvement  can  ever  be  expeded.ia  the  fciences^ 
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ill  tiie  ^Htfd  tftSj  th  lawS)  and  fc^rce  iri  the  manual  arts 
tnd  {nanufaS£tures.  The  fame  barbarifin  and  ignorance, 
with  which  the  government  commences,  is  propagated  tm 
dl  poftferit}r,  and  tan  never  come  to  a  period  by  the  ef- 
forts or  ingieHirity  of  fiich  unhappy  flaves. 

But  tho'  law,  the  fpurce  of  all  fecurity  and  happineis, 
uifes  late  in  any  governmejit,  and  is  the  flow  produd: 
of  order  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preferved  with  the  fame 
difficulty^  with  which  it  is  produced;  but  when  it  has 
once  taken  foot,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  fcarce  jtvct 
perifli  thro'  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  th^ 
feafons.  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more  the  liberal 
arts,  which  depend  on  a  refined  tafte  or  fentimcnt,  are 
cafily  loft  ;  becaufe  they  are  always  relifhed  by  a  few  on- 
ly, whbfe  leifure,  fortune,  and  genius  fit  them  for  fuch 
amufements.  But  what  is  profitable  to  every  mortal, 
ahd  in  common  life,  when  once  difcovered,  can  fcarce 
ever  periifa,  but  by  the  total  fubverfion  of  fociety,  and 
By  fuch  fui'ieus  inufidations  of  barbarous  invaders,  as  ob- 
literate all  ^eoiory  of  former  arts  and  civility.  Imita* 
tion  alio  is  apt.  to  tranfport  tfaefe  coarfer  and  more  ufe* 
ful  arts  from  one  climate  to  another,  and  make  them 
precede  the  refined  arts  in  their  progrefs ;  though  perhaps 
tbcy  fpritfig  after  them  in  their  firft^  rife  and  propagation, 
fsomithch  caufes  proceed  civilized  monarchies,  wherd 
(he  arts  of  government,  firft  invented  in  free  ftates,  ar^ 
pielkrved  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  (ecurity  of  fove- 
r^a  and  fubjed. 

However  perfed,  therefore,  the  monarchical  form  may 
appear  to  fome  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfeftlon  to 
the  republicban ;  nor  is  it  poffible,  that  a  pure  defpotifra, 
eftabliflied  among  a  barbarous  people,  can  ever,  by  its  na- 
tive force  and  energy,  refine  and  polifli  itfelf.  It  muft 
Wrow  its  laws,  ani  methods,  and  inftitutions,  and  con- 

fequcntly 


fequently  ity.lhLbility  andorf^r,  frorii  free  goveHiaienfJfc 
Tbefe  advantages  ar^the  fole  gpovvth  of  rep^bHes.  Th^ 
extenfive  defpotifm  of  a  barbarous  moftanJliy,  ^by  ent^*- 
ing  into  the  xletail  of  the  governmcAt)  as  w^Ilras  into  the 
principal  points  of  adiniaiftration,  for  ever  pt^Vetits  ^t 
fuch  improvements.  <  m 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
firained  in  the  exercife  of  his  authority^  and  poileiles 
alone  a  power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but 
cuftom,  example,  and  the  fenfe  of  bis  own  intcreft.  Eve- 
ry minifter  or  mag^ftrate,  however  eminent,  muft  fiib- 
mit  tQ  the  general  laws,  which  govern  the  whol6  fiv 
ciety,  and  mv&  exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  afl 
ter  the  manner,  which  is  prefcribed.  •  The  people  depend 
en  none  but  their  fovereign,  for  the  fecurity  of  thieii' 
property^  He  h  fo  far  ren^ov^d  from  them^  and  ii  (b 
much  exempt:  from  private  3eal<wfies  or^  intercfts,'  that 
this  depender^ce  is  not. felt.  And  thus  a  fpeoies  of  go^ 
Yemment  arifes,  to  whicb^  in  a  high  political  rant,  wae 
may  give  the  name  of  ,73raff«y,;  but  whichy  by  a  juft  aAd 
prudent  adminiilj^tion^  may  afford  tolerable  fecurity  ta 
the  people^  aad  may  anfwcr  ixioft  of  th^  ends  of  political 
fociety,  .  .  .  > 

But  tho'  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a  repu- 
blic, the  people  have  Security  for  the  enjoyment  of  theit 
property ;  yet  in  both  thefe  forms  of  government,  tfaof<^ 
who  poi&fe  the  fupreme  atrthoritf  have  the  drfpofal  of 
many  honours  and  advantages,  which  excite  the  ambition 
and  ^varice  of  mankind.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in 
a  republic,  the  candidates  for  offices  muft  look  down- 
wards, to  gain  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  ;  in  a  monarchy, 
they  muft  turn  their  attention  upwards,  to  court  the  good 
graces  and  fevour  of  the  great.  To  be  fuccefsful  in  th^ 
former  way,  *tis  neceffary  for  a  man  to  m^e  l\imfelf 
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ij^/^liQrnbU  induibr^tf  ca$i»cityy  or  knojurled^e :  To  be 
profperous  in  the  latter  way»  'nis  i equifite  for  him  to  ren- 
dej^bun&If  ^gr^e^hby  by  his  wit,  coixiplaifinice,  or  dviiicy^ 
A  firong  genius  fucceeds  beft  in  republics :  A  sefincd 
taAp  in  Qionarchies.  Aod  confequendy  the  leienccs  ai^ 
the  more  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  poike  arts 
of  the  other.   -* 

Not  to  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their  chief 
ftability  from  a  fuperftitious  reverence  to  priefis  and  prin-* 
ceS)  have  almoft  always  abridged  the  liberty  of  reaibn-* 
ii^&  vxth  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  confer 
qopjQitly  n^t^yfics  and  morals.  All  thefe  form  the  moft 
confidef  able  Ranches  of  fcteiice.  Matheoiadcs  and  na« 
tural  phi]|Q^Qphy,  which  only  remain,  are  net  half  lb  v««» 
luable..  ;  .  V    ,  . 

•  There  is  a  very  great  conneftibn  amoiig  all  th)e  ^arts^ 
which  coistribute  to  pleafare;  and  the  fame  delicacy  of 
tafte,  whidi  enables  us  to  mitke  teprovcriifents  In  one^ 
iriil  not  alkyw  the  others  to  remain  altogether  rude  and 
bebarouci.  Amongft  all  the  arts  of  converfatiori,  ho  one 
pleafes  more  than  mutual  deference  or  civ3ity,  which 
leads:  lis  to  refign'  our  own  incl'mattons  to  tbofe  of  our 
companion,  and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  prefumption 
ai^d  arp^aj;^^  fp  x)at3ural  to^the  human  mind.  A  good- 
natufed  n^ajc^,  whp  is  well  educated,  praftifes  lhi»  civiHtf 
tp  cfV£ry  n^ortal  without  premedimt^0n  or  intereftv  Buty 
iiiordcr,^^^  render  that,  valuable  quality  general  *mqiig 
any  peqgle,,.  it^feems  necelTary  to  affiit  the  natural  diijK^* 
fitioo^by  ^oms  general  motive.  Wheic  -power  rifes  ijpr. 
wards  from  the  people  to  the  great,  as  in  all  republics^ 
ftich  refinements  of  civility  are  apt  tp  be  little  pra^ifed^ 
fmce  the  whole  ftate  are,  by  that  means,  brought  ijiear  to 
a  l^vel,  and  every  member  of  it  is  rendered,  ii^  a  great 
meafure,  independent  of  another.  The  people  have  the 
advantage,   by  th?  authority,  pf  their  fuf&agcs ;    The 

great. 
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4^reat,  by  the  iuperiorky  of  dieir  ftttion.  But  in  a  cm-* 
lizad  inon«rdiy»  these  is  ft  long  train  of  dq)endence  from 
the  pcmce  to  tlie  peafaat,  which  is  not  great  enough  to 
render  property  ^precarious,  or  ^prefe  the  nuhd$  of  thi? 
^opk ;  but  is'fuficiefit  to  htgtt  in  every  one  tn  tncKna* 
tion  to  plodb  hU  fuperiors,  an4  ^  form  hiitifelf  upebi. 
thofe  models,  which  are  moft  acceptable  to  people  of  eoni* 
^ition  and  education.  Politeneis,  of  manners,  therefore, 
arifes  moft  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts ;  and  wb^i^ 
that  flom-ifhi^s,  none  of  the  Uberal  arts  will  b^  alft^^i^^ir 
negleded  or  def|>ifed. 

The  republics  in  EtmoPE  ate  at  prefdrtt  noted  fbr 
want  of  politcnflfs.  Tbe  good  manners  rf  dS^isstivHi^d 
in  Holland  ^,  is  an  expreffioli  for  rufticity  aslbBg  the 
French.  The  English,  in  fome  degiree,  fall  iHidef 
the  fame  cenfure,  notwhhftanding  their  learniiigaf^'ge«i' 
f)ius«  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exoc^on  Co 4he 
rule,  they  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their  con^^^i^tion  with 
the  other  Italians,  910ft  of  i^^ho/i^  gpvei-nmeiil^  b^get 
a  dependence  more  than  fufficient  f^r  ci^ili^g  theij; 
manners.  ,      • 

'Tis  difficult  to  pronounce  4My  judgment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancitot  repitblies  in  dife  partitm"^ 
kr  :  But  I  am  apt  tor  fiifpti^  that  cbe  arts  of  conver&^ 
tion  were  .not  brought  ib'  near  to  perfefiion  amtog  thefii^ 
as  the  arts  of  writing  and  compofition.  The  fcurrilt^v 
of  the  anGient  orators,  in  many  inftamces^  is^qutte  flioek^ 
j«>g,  and  exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity  too  i$  often  not  41 
little  offenfive  in  authors  of  that  age  f ;  as  well  as  the 

common 

♦  C'cft  la  poUtefle  d' «u  Suiflfe     ... 
£n  Hollands  civUife«  Rovss£au« 

f  'T18  needlefs  to  cite  Cicero  or  Plikt  ori  thU  head:  They  tfe  too 
inuch  noteJ :  Bat  one  is  a  little  fyrprifcd  to  find  A»r  iA>i,'a  very  grare,  jlidi- 
cSous  writer,  iiuertopt  the  thitad'of  his  aarration  all  of  a  Aiddexi,  to  tell  his 

readers 
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fpmmon  KeenttonfneTs  and  immodefty  of  their  ftile^  ^/^ 
timjue' in^dicuSy  adulter^  g^'Oy  manu^  vmtrey  pene,  bond 
fatriit  laceraver^ity  fays  SALiusT  in  one  oF  the  graveft 
an4  raoft  moral  pftflkg^s  of  bis  hiftory.  Nam  fuit  ante 
Hiltisam  Gunms  teurrima  belli  Caufa^  u  an  expreiSon  oi 
Horace,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  mora)  good  and  eviU 
Ovid  and  LtrcRETitrs  ♦  are  almoft  as  licentious  in  theiir 
ftile  as  my  trord  Rochb«T£R  ;  tho'  the  former  were  fine 
|etit!emen  and  delicatis  writers^  and  the  latter^  fcom  the 
coxfruytiofis  of  that  oourt,  m  which  he  lived,  feems  to 
to  have  thrown  off  all  regard  to  (bame  and  decency* 
Jy.VjB^At  inculcates  modefty  with  great  zeal ;  but  fets 
at  v^  bad  e^mple  of  it,  if  we  confider  thq  impudence 
of  hi?  fpci^effiom. 

lihalFalfobeib  boB^  as  to  afirrn^  That  among  th^ 
and^iils, -there  wt^  not  muck  delicacy  <if  breeding,.  <H! 
Atft  polite  defiffeoce  and  refpeSI^  which  civility  oUigei 
v^  either  tb  exprefa  or  counterfeit  towards  the  .peribna 
with  whotti  we  converfe«  Gigero  wa$  certainly  one 
of  the  poiiteft  gentlemen  of  his  age  5^  and  yet  I  muft 
confefs  I  have  frequently  been  {hocked  with  the  poor  fi- 
pre  imdejr  >^ich  he  reprefents  bi3  friend  Attic  us,  in, 
diofe  dialogues^  where  he  himfelf  is  introduced  as  a 
%aker. .  ThsM;  learned  and  virtuolis  Koman,  whofe 
dignity,  tbo'  he  was  only  a  private  gentleman,  was  in- 
ferior to  that  of  no  one  in  RomEi  is  there  {titwix  in  rather 
a laore  pitiful  light  than  Phi lalethes'^  friend  in  our 
aiod^n  dialogues*    He  is  a  humble  admirer  of  the  orator^ 

naden  that  he  himrelf  ii  as  eminent  among  the  Crzsks  hi  eloquence  as 
Al  EtAMi^VK  was  for  arms.     Lib*  i. 

•  •  This  poet  (See  lib.  4. 1165)  reccmmeiida  a  ytrj  eftraordiiMty  cu«  for 
}«ve,  aad  what  one  exp«As  not  to  meet  with  tn  fo  elegant  and  phiio% hit  a| 
a  poem.     Jt  fe«m8  to  have  been  the  original  ©f  iome  of  Dr.  Swift**' 
Wautiful  aiid  cleanly  images.    The  elcfant  Cat  9x.t  v s  aad  P>i  «j)£  u s  fall 
vfl^f  the  Umt  ccnfure. 

*    -pays 
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fiays  him  frequent  compliments,  an3  receives  his  infiruc'-' 
tions,  with  all  the  deference  a  fcholar  owes'tohis  mafter*; 
Even  G ATO  f s  treated  in  fomewhat  a  cavalier  manner  in  tlife' 
dialogues  definibus.  And  *tis  remarkable,'  that  CiCEifdi 
being  a  great  fceptic  in  matters  of  religion,  and  unwilling 
to  determine  any  thin^  on  that  head  among  the  different 
fefts  of  philofophy,  introduces  his  friends  ditputing  Con- 
cerning the  being  and  nature  of  the  goSs,  ^hile  he  is 
only  a  hearer;  becaufe,  fcrfooth,  it  would  hstve  been  in 
impropriety  for  fo  great  a  genius  as  himfelf,  had  he  fpokei' 
not  to  have  faid  fomething  decifive  on  the  fabjeA,  and 
have  carried  every  thing  before  hfm,  as  he  always  does 
on  other  occafions.  There  is-  alfo  a  fpirit  of  dialogue 
c^ferved  in  the  eIoq«ient  hodk^s  de  Ordtore^  andatoler* 
ible  equality  maintain^  among  the  fpeakers :  Biit  them 
thefe  fpeakers  are  the  great  men  of  the  age  preceding 
tfie  author,  and  he  recounti  the  conference  as  only  from 
hearfay. 

One  of  the  moft  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue,^ 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity  is  related  by  Poly-^^ 
Bius  t>  when  PnitiP,  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  o^ 
wit  and  parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamikinus,  one  of 
the  politeft  of  the  Romans'  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
TACRH  t,  accompanied  with  ambafladors  from  almoft 
all  the  Greek  cities.  The  -fliroLiAN  ambaflador  very 
abruptly  tells  the  king,  that  he  talked  like  a  fool  or  a 
madman  [M^nv)  That's  evident^  fays  his  majefty,  even  to 
a  Mind  man ;  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindnefs  of  his 
excellency.  .  Yet  all  this  paft  not  the  ufual  bounds :  For 
the  conference  was  not  dlfturbed ;    and  Flamininus 

*  Att.  Non  mibi  videturjid  beatc  viven4ttmfaV)s«fl*e«inut<iii.  Mar. 
At  hercnle  BtuTO  meo  videtur  ;  cujus  ego  jodittiuiD,  fBCe'tua  dixerim^  long« 
•ntepono  tuo.    Tusc.  Que.  Ub.  5, 

t  Lib.  17. 

%  In  vita  Flam  IN. 

was 
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was  very  well  diverted  with  thefe  ftrokes  of  humour, 
Ajt  the  endy  when  Philip  craved  a  little  time  to  confult 
with  his  friends^  of  whom  he  had  none  prefent,  the  Ro** 
MAN  general,  being  defirous  alfo  to  fhew  bis  wit,  as  the 
hiftorian  fays,  tells  him,  that  perhaps  the  reafon^  why  he  had 
l&me  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  becauje  he  had  murdered 
them  all's  which  was  actually  the  cafe.  This  unprovoked 
piece  of  rufticity  is  not  condemned  by  the  hiftorian^ 
caufed  no  fiarther  refentment  in  Philip,  than  to  excite 
a  Saeponian  fmile,  or  what  we  call  a  grin,  and  hin<» 
dered  him  not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day. 
pLUTAR^ii  *  too  mentions  this  raillery  amongft  th©' 
witty  and  agreeable  fayings  of  Fxamininus. 

/Tis.  but  an  indiflFerent  oompltflaeitt,  which  Horace 
p^ys^  to  his  friend  Grqsphus,  in  the  ode  addrefled  to 
bingu^  N^  me^  iay  He,  is  happy  in  every  rejjpe£}.  And  I 
mof  perhi^s  ti^^  feme  edvant^ti^  which  you  are  deprived 
cf.  Tou  pofpfs  great  riches :  Tour  bellowing  herds  aver  th^ 
SiciL IAN  plains^ :  Tour  chariot  is  drawn  by  the  finefi  hgr^ 
fis":  Andym  are  arrayed  in  the  richeji  purple.  But  the  in^ 
Hdgeht  fates  J  with  a  fmall  inheritance^  have  given  ME  a 
fine  genitts^  and  have  endowed  me  with  a  contempt  for  the 
malignant  judgments  of  the  vulgar  f.     PHiCDRUS  lays  to 

•  l«  vita  Flamin. 


.Nihil  eft  ab  omni 


,    Pafte  bcatnm. 
AbAoIit  danun  ciu  iBors  Acji|LLtM« 

Longa  Tjthonum  minuit  fenedus, 
£t  tnlhl  forfan^  tibi  quod  negarit^ 
'    '         Porrigct  hora. 
It  gregCB  centum,  Sicnljeque  drcum 
Mu^iunt  vaccx  :  tibi  tollit^  binni- 
Tiim*apta  quadrigis  equa :  te  bis  Afro 

M.urice  tin^be 
Veftiunt  lanx  :  mihi  parva  rura,  8e  ^■ 

Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camcense 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit  &  i»alignu;|l 
I  ^pernCTc  vulvas,  X.ib.  %»  Ode  26. 

his 
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his  patron^  Eutychus,  If  you  iniend  t9  read  my'umi^  I 
Jball  he  pkafed :  If  ruiy  IJball^  at  leaft^  have  the  aduantage 
of  pleajing  pojlerity  * .  I  am  apt  to  think  that  a  modern 
poet  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  fuch  an  impropriety 
as  that  which  may  be  obferved  in  Virgil's  addrefs  to 
Augustus,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  extravagant  flat-' 
tery,  and  after  having  deified  the  emperor,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  he,  at  laft,  places  this  god  on 
the  fame  level  with  himfelf.  By  ymr  gracious  nodj^  fays 
he,  render  my  undertaking  prefperous  j  and  taking  pity^  to* 
gether  with  me,  of  the  Swains  ignorant  of  hujbandry^^  he/low 
your  favourable  influence  on  this  work  f .  Had  men^  in  that 
age,  been  accuftomed  to  obferve  fuch  niceties,  a  writer 

*  Quern  fi  lejes,  letsbor;  fi*  ntom  minus, 
Habebnnc  oerce  quo  fe  oble^eat  pofteri. 

*|*  Xgncrofqoe  vue  mecnm  (niierattis  agrrftes 
Ingredere,  ic  votis  jam  nunc  affiiefce'voearit 

One  would  not  fay  to  a  prince  or  great  man^  '^WHto  yov  aiid'I  were  ill 
V  Tubh  a  place,  w«  faw  fuch  a  thing  happen/*  But,  ^*  When  jofa  weir  \A 
*'  fuch  a  place^  I  attended  you  :  And  fuch  a  thing  happened,** 

.  Here  I  cannot  forbear  nicntionlBg  a  piece  of  delicacy  o'bOerved  in  Ft  akcx» 
which  feems  to  me  exceffive  and  ridiculous.  Tou  muft  not  fay,  '^  That  it 
"  a  very  fine  dog,  Madam.**  But,  *'  Madam,  that  is  a  v*ry  fine  dog.** 
They  think  ic  indecent  that  thofe  word»,  dog  and  madam,  fltoul(^  be  coupled 
.together  in  the  ientence  |  though  they  have  no  reference  to  each  other  in  the 
fcDfe.  / 

After  all,  I  acknowledge,  that  this  reafoning  from  (iffgfe  pxfiatges  of  an^ 
«lent  authors  may  feem  fallacious  ;  and  that  the  foregoing  arguments  cannot 
have  great  force,  but  with  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  thefc  writer^, 
«nd  know  the  truth  of  the  general  pofition.  FOr  inftance,  what  abfurdity 
would  it  be  to  affert,  that  Viroxl  uiiderilood  not  the  force  of  the  terms  he 
employs,  and  could  not  chufe  his  epithets  with  propriety?  Becaufe  in  the 
following  lines,  addrefTed  alfo  to  Augustus,  he  has  failed  in  that  particu- 
lar, and  has  afcribed  to  the  Indians  tf  quality,  which  feems>  in  a  manner^ 
to  turn  his  hero  into  ridicule.' 


£t  te  maxime  C^SAt, 


Qui  nunc  extremis  Asia  jam  vi£lor  in  oris 

MeJtm  avertis  jl o m  a  »i  i  s  accibua  Indum.  G eorg.  Lib.  •. 
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b  delicate  as  Virgil  would  certainly  have  given  a  dif- 
ferent turn  to  this  fentence*  The  court  of  Auoustus^ 
however  polite,  had  not  yeCj,  it  feems,  worn  ofF  the  man- 
ners of  the  republic. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  apologized  for  his  famous  piece  of 
infolence^   in  faying.  Ego  £t  Rex  Meus,  /  and  mf 
iingf  by  obferving,  that  this  expreffion  was  exa^iy  con- 
formable to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  that  a  Roman  always 
named  hknfeif  before  the  perfon  to  whom,  or  of  whom 
he  fpake.     Yet  this  feems  to  have  been  an  mftance  of 
want  of  civility  among  that  people.    The  ancients  made 
it  a  rule.  That  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  fhould 
be  mentioned  firft  in  the  difcoutfe  :  infomuch,  that  we 
find,  the  fpring  of  a  quarrel  and  jealoufy  between  the 
Romans  and  ^toliaks,  to  have  been  a  poet's  nam- 
ing the  ^TQLiANs  before  the  Romans,  in  celebrat* 
ing  a  vidory  gained  by  their  united  arms  over  the  Ma-» 
CS0ONIANS  *.    Thus  LiviA  difgufted  Tiberius  by 
placing  her  own  name  before  his  in  an  infcription  f. 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed* 
In  like  manner,  as  modern  politenefs,  which  is  naturally 
fo  ornamental')  runs  often  into  afFe6lation  and  foppery  and 
difguife  and  inilncerity ;  fo  the  ancient  fimplicity,  which 
is  naturally  fo  amiable  ^d  ajTeding,  often  degenerates 
into  nifticity  and  abufe,  fcurrilicy  and  obfcenity* 

If  the  fuperiority  in  politenefs  Should  be  allowed  to 
Kpodcrn  (jimes,  the  modern  notions  of  gdiantry  and  hd* 
mvwr^  the  natural  produce  of  courts  and  moi^rchiea,  will 
probably  be  ai&gned  as  thfs  caufes  of  this  refinemeol. 
No  ope  denies  thefe  inventions  to  be  modern  %  x  But 

*    P&VTt  ijintaFx.AMIKfMl. 

\  Tacit*  Aon.  tib.  3.  cap.  64* 

X  lDtlieJijf.r4rwpi»rof.TBaalf«<ff  CiiMiAi,  wtieitfter  lie  oomet  16 

Vot.  L  Xf  fomc 
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fome  of  the  moft  zealous  partisans  of  the  ancients,  hav# 
afierted  them  to  hp  foppiih  ahd  ridiculous,  and  a  re- 
proach, rather  than  credit  to  the  prefent  -age  ♦.  It  mzf 
here  be  proper  to  examine  this  queftion,  with  regard 
both  to  gallantry  and  honour.  We  fliall  begin  wilk  gaK 
Hntry. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  a&c-*" 
tlon  between  the  fexes,  which  even  in  the  fierceft  and  moft 
rapacious  animals,  is  noj^  merely  confined  to  the  fattf** 
faction  of  the'  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  itiendfliip 
and  mutual  fympathy,  which  runs  thro*  the  whole  te- 
nor of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  thofe  fpecies,  where 
liature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  fea- 
fon  and  to  one  obje^,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or 
alTociation  between  a  fingle  male  and  female,  there  is 
yet  a  viable  complacency  and  benevolence,  which  ex- 
tends farther,  and  mutually  foftens  the  affeSions  of  the. 
faxes  towards  each  other  f.  How  much  more  mwft  thki 
have  place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  of  the,  appe- 
tite is  not  natural  ^  hut  either  is  derived  .accidentally  ftom 
£9tDc  ftrong  chann  of  kve,  or  arjies  from,  ref^fi^ioQs,  c^ 
duty  and  convenience  ?  Nothing,  therefore,  c;an  ,pr^>ce^ 
l0f8  from,  aifcaatiop  thgxi  thp  paiSon  of  gallantry,  'Tif 
natural  in  thehi^ejEl  degree,  Art  and  education,  in  thie; 
moft  elegaxLt  i^uits,  ma^e  ao  more  alteration  on  i^  t)^ifl 
on  all  the  oth^  laudable  paffions.    They  only  turn  the 

^  Tatti  fl&  altri  anima};  che  iboo  in  terra, 
i^  O  che  Tivon  quied  &  ftanoo  in  pace  j 

O  P:  Tenjoa  a  riifi^  ft  fi  faji  guerra, 

A  la  femina  U  mafchio  non  la  face^ 
L*  orfa  con  T  orfo  al  bofco  ficura  erra. 

La  LeondTa  appre{3b  il  Leon  glace^ 
Con  Lttpo  vItc  U  Lupa  ficura. 

lit  to  GoivQAca  ka  4tl  Tloftl  paiint 

A^%mi9y  Quito  fii 

^  mind 
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jfimA  more  tow^ards  k  i  tiiey  refine  it ;  ihey  pdilh  it ; 
aad  ^ve  it  %  prefer  grace  afid  ^xpreffion. 

Bat  gallantry  is  ds  gAierous  as  it  is  natvrkL  To  cor- 
teft  foch  grofe  vices,  as  lead  us  to  comnitit  a  real  injury 
to  others,  is  the  part  of  morals,  and  the  objeA  of  the 
Moft  ordinary  educati<m.  Where  that  is  not  attended  to> 
in  feme  degree,  no  humait  fociety  can  fubfift.  But  ill 
order  to  render  converfaxfioA,  and  the  intercourfe  of  minda 
move  eafy  and  agr^aUe,  Good-manners  have  been  iiu- 
veaeed,  and  have  carried  the  matter  ibmewhat  farther^ 
Wheireirer  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propenfity  to  any 
vice,  or  to  any  paffion  difagreeable  to  odiers,  refined 
I»«ediag  has  taught  men  tx>  throw  the  biafs  6n  the  oppo^ 
fds  fide,  and  to  preferve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  apt* 
peorarice  of  fentiments  contrary  to  thofe  ^ich  they  ha-^ 
turaHy  incline  to.  Thus^  as  we  are  commonly  proud 
ftod  iislfifli,  and  apt  to  afiume  the  preference  above  others^^ 
i  polite  man  learns  to  behave  with  deference  towards 
thofe  widi  whom  he  converfiss,  and  to  yield  the  fiiperio* 
rity  to  them  in  all  the  commonr  incidents  of  fociety.  la 
^muner,  wherevei^  a  perfon's  fituatiori  may  natural^ 
Ijr  beget  any  difagreeable  fufpicton  in  him,  'lis  the  part 
of  good-manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  fhidied  difplay  of 
fcntiments,  directly  contrary  to  tfiofe  of  which  ht^j^apt 
to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men  know  their  infirmities^ 
and  naturally  dread  contempt  from  the  youth  :  Hence^ 
weU-^ucated  youth,  redouble  the  inftances  of  refpe6): 
and  deference  to  their  elders,  Strangers  and  foreigner^ 
are  without  protedion  :  Hence,  in  all  polite  countries^ 
they  receive  the  hi^eft  civilities,  and  are  intitled  to  ^e 
firft  place  in  every  compkny.  A  man  is  lord  in  his  owil 
family,  and  his  guefts  are,  in  a  manner,  fubjeft  to  hi| 
authority  i  Hence,  be  is  always  the  loweft  perfon  in  tbf 
company ;  attentive  to  the  wants  of  ©very  pne j  a»d  giv^ 
ing  hin^felf  all  the  tr9ub!e,  in  order  to  pleafe>  which  rafty 

1-2  not 
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not  betray  too  vifible  an  affection,  or  impofe  too  mucli 
confiraint  on  his  guefts*.  Gallantry  is  nothing  but  an 
inftance  of  the  fame  generous  and  refined  attention.  As 
mature  has  given  man  the  fuperiority  above  woman,  by  en* 
lowing  him  with  greater  (Irength  both  of  mind  and  bo^ 
,dy ;  'tis  his  part  to  alleviate  that  fuperiority >  as  much  as 
pbfilble,  by  the  generofity  of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a 
fiudied  deference  and  complaifance  for  all  her  inclina* 
tions  and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations  difplay  this  fupe- 
riority, by  reducing  their  females  to  the  moft  abjed 
flavery  ;  by  confining  them,  by  beating  them,  by  felling 
them,  by  killing  them.  But  the  male  fex,  among  a 
polite  people,  difcover  their  authority  in  a  more  gene* 
xous,  tho'  not  a  lefs  evident  manner ;  by  civility,  by  re- 
fpe£t,  by  complaifance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gallsmtry. 
Jn  good  company,  you  need  not  a(k.  Who  is  the  mafter 
0f  the  feaft  i  The  man  who  fits  in  the  loweft  place,  and 
who  is  always  induftrious  in  helping  every  one,  is;  moil 
certainly  the  perfbn.  We  muft  either  condemn  all  fuch 
inftances  of  generofity,  as  foppifli  and  affeded,  or  admit 
of  gallantry  among  the  reft.  Xbe  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  inftead  of  a  wedding* 
ring.  The  fame  people,  in  their  own  houfes,  took  al* 
ways  the  precedency  above  foreigners,  even  f  foreign 
ambafladors.  Thefe  two  inftances  of  their  generofity 
and  politenefs  are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  lefs  confiftent  with  wifikm  and  pru^ 
lience,  than  with  nature  and  g$neroJity\  and  when  under 

>  ^  llie  frequent  mentidn  in  ancient  author!  of  that  ill^bted  coftom  of  thf 
pa^tt  of  the  family's  eating  better  bread  or  drinking  better  wise  at  taUe, 
thaA  he  afforded  his  gucfts,  is  but  an  indifferent  mark  of  the  civility  of  thoic 
ig't.  See  JuvtNAt.  fat.  5.  Plinii,  lib.  14.  cap.  13.  AlfoPLiNii 
2"^.  tittian  dt  wtertidt  ceniluBis,  Saturnalia,  tec.  Thert  is  ftarce  ajij  fut 
of  Ev  ao^t  at  prcient  fo  uncivilized  as  to  admit  of  fuch  a  cuflooi. 

V  See  Rehtlgn  rfthm  E^affgt,  by  the  Eftrl  «f  CAttitt* 

proper 
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regulations;  contributes  more  than  any  other  in- 
vention»  to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the  youth 
of  faotli  (exes.  In  all  vegetables^  'tis  obfervable,  that  the 
flovirer  and  the  feed  are  always  conneded  together;,  and 
in  like  manner,  among  every  fpecies  of  animals,  nature 
has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  fexes  their  fweetcft 
^d  bcfi  enjoyment.  But  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  bodily 
appetite  is  not  aldhe  of  great  value ;  and  even  among 
brute  creatures,  we  find,  that  their  piay  and  dalliance, 
and  other  exprelllons  of  fondnefs,  form  the  greateft  part 
€>f  the  entertainment.  In  rational  beings,  we  muft  cer« 
tainly  admit  the  niind  for  a  confiderable  (hare.  Were 
we  to  rob  the  feaft  of  all  its  garniture  of  reafon,  difcourfe, 
fympathy,  friendfhip) .  an(|  gaiety,  what  remains  would 
fcarce  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  truly 
elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  fchool  for  manners,  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  womenj  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  pleafe 
muft  infenfibly  poli(h  the  mind,  there  the  example  of  the 
female  foitnefs  and  taode&y  muft  communicate  itfelf  to 
their  admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  iex  puts 
every  one  on  his  guard,  left  he  give  offence  by  any  breach 
of  decency? 

I  muft  confefs,  That  my  own  particular  choice  rather 
leads  me  to  prefer  the  company  of  a  few  felefl  compa- 
nions, with  whom  I  can,  calmly  and  peaceably,  enjoy  the 
feaft  of  reafon,  and  try  the  juftnefs  of  every  reflexion, 
whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  may  occur  to  me.  But. as 
fuch  a  delightful  fociety  is  not  every  day  to  be  met  with, 
I  muft  think,  that  mixt  companies,  without  the  fair-fex, 
are  the  moft  infipid  entertainment  in  the  world,  and  def- 
titute  of  gaiety  and  politenefs,  as  much  as  of  fenfe  a^id 
veafon.  Nothing  can  keep  them  from  exceffive  dulnefs 
t>ut  hard  drinking;  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe« 

L  3  Among 
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Among  the  ftncients^   tht  cbarafter  of  tht  falNfa^  . 
wa^i  qonfidered  as  ahogetlier  ddm^tC)   mt  tTere  ds^jp^ 
regarded  as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  eom« 
.pany.     Thi$,  perhaps,  is  the  true  reafon  why  thd  ttRH 
dients  have  not  left  us  one  piece  of  pkafantry,  that  i» 
excellent,  (unleft  one  may  except  the  banquet  of  Xx- 
jvoPHON,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian)  thou^  many 
of  their  ferious  compofitions  are  altx>gether  inimitable* 
Horace  condemns  the  coarfe  railleries   and  cold  jdU. 
of  Plautus  :   But,  tho*  the  moft  eafy,  agreeable,  and 
judicious  writer  in  the  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ri- 
dicule very  ftriking  or  refined  I  This,  therefore,  ia  ono    • 
confidcrablc  improvement,   which  the  polite  arts  hav* 
received  from  gallantry,  and  from  courts,  where  it  firft 
arofe. 

The  point  of  honouvy  or  duelling,  is  a  modern  inven- 
tion, as  well  as  gallantry ;  and  by  fome  cfteemcd  equal- 
ly ufeful  for  the  refining  of  manners :  But  how  it  ha5 
contributed  to  that  efFe£l,  1  am  at  a  lofs.  to  determine. 
Converfation,  among  the  greateft  nifties,  is  not  com- 
jiionly  infefted  with  fuch  rudenefs  as  can  give  occafion 
to  duels,  even  according  to  the  moft  refined  laws  of  this 
fantaftic  honour ;  and  as  to  the  other  fmall  indecencies, 
which  are  the  moft  oi&nfive,  becaufe  the  moft  frequent, 
Acy  can  never  be  cured  by  the  pradice  of  duelling. 
But  thefe  notions  are  not  only  ufehfs  :  They  are  alfo  ^«- 
niciom.  By  feparating  the  maitof  honour  from  the  maa 
4rf> virtue,  the  greateft  profligates  have  got  fomething  to 
value  themfelves  upon,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  them- 
Ji&lves  in  countenance,  tho'  guilty  of  the  moft  fliameful 
and  moft  dangerous  vices.  Th^y  are  debauchees,  fpend- 
thriftsj  and  never  pay  a  a  farthing  they  owe:  But  they 
:ire  men  of  honour ;  and  therefore  are  to  be  received  aiK 
gentl^meri  in  all  companieai. 

.    '  '•  There 
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There  are  fotae  of  the  parts  of  modem  honour,  which 
ire  the  moft  ei&ntiai  parts  c^  morality  ;  fuch  as  fide- 
Kty,  the  dbfe^tng  prqmifes,  and  telling  truth.  Thefe 
pdbts  of  honour  Mr.  Addison  had  in  his  eye  when  he 
nude  JvtA  &y, 

Himour's  afacttd  iye^  ibe  law  ef  kifigs^  , 

l^e  mile  mind's  di/lif^ut/hi?^  perfe^iion^ 
Tiiat  t^dsahdjirengtbem  virtue  when  it  meets  her^ 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  Jbe  is  not : 
It  ought  mt  to  he /ported  with. 


y 


7hefe  lines  are  very  beautiful :  But  I  i^m  afraid,  that 
Mr.  Addison  has  here  been  guilty  of  that  impropriety 
of  fentiment,  with  which,  on  other  occafions,  he  has 
to  juftly  reproached  our  poets.  The  ancients  certainly 
never  had  any  notion  of  honour  as  diftinft  from  vir^ 
tut. 

fiut,  to  return  from  this  digreffion,  I  fhall  advance  it 
as  a  fourth  obfervation  on  this,  of  the  rife  and  prdgreA^ 
tf  the  arts  and  fciences,  That  when  the  arts  and  fciences 
emne  to  pirfeSiion  in  any  Jlate^  from  that  moment  they  natu^ 
fMf^  or  rather  nuejfarily  dediniy  and  feldom  or  never  re-^ 
vive  in  that  nation^  tvbere  they  formerly  fiourijbed. 

It  muft  be  cohfefied,  that  this  maxim,  though  con- 
formable to  experience,  may,  at  firft  fight,  be  efleemed 
very  contrary  to  reafon.  If  the  natural  genius  of  man- 
kind be  the  fame  in  all  ages,  a^d  in  almofl  all  countries, 
(as  I  am  of  opinion  it,  is)  it  mufl  very  much  forward  and  \ 

cultivate  this  genius,  to  be  pofTefTed  of  exa£l  patterns  la  j 

evefy  art,  which  may  regulate  the  tafte,  and  fix  the  ob- 
jefis  of  imitation.    The  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  j 

gave  birth  to  all  the  arts  about  200  years  ago,  and  have  j 

mightily  advanced  their  progreis  in  every  country  of  £u-  I 

L  4  .        HOPE : 
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HOFE  :  Why  b^^  they  not  k  Uke  tfftOt  during  the  reign 
of  Trajan  and  bis  fuccefTors,  when  they  were  much 
more  entire,  and  were  ftill  admired  ^nd  ftudied  by  the 
whole  world  ?  So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinian,  the 
PoET)  by  way  of  diftin£Hon,  was  underftood,  among 
the  Greeks^  to  be  Homer  ;  among  the  Romans, 
Virgil.  Such  admiratioa  ^1  remained  for  thefe 
divine  geniufes ;  though  no  poet  had  appeared  for  ma* 
ny  centuries,  who  could  juftly  pretend  to  have  imitated 
them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginning  of  hi$  life, 
as  much  unknown  to  himfelf  as  to  others,  and  'tis  only' 
after  frequent  trials,  attended  with  fuccefs,  that  he  dares 
think,  hiipfelf  equal    (o  thpfe  undertakings,   in  which 
they  who  have  fucceeded,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind.      If  bis  own  nation  be  already  poiTefled  of 
many  models  of  eloquence,   he  naturally  compares  his 
own  juvenile  exercifes  with  thefe;  and  being  feniible  of 
the  infinite  difproportipn  between  them,  is  difcouraged 
from  any  further  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a  rival&ip 
with  thofe  authors,  whom  he  fo  much  admires.    A  noble 
emulation  is  the  fource  of  every  excellence.    Admiration 
and  modefty  naturally  extinguifh  this  cmulatioh.     And 
no  one  is  fo  liable  to  an  excefs  of  admiration  and  mo- 
defty, as  a  truly  great  geniu$. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greateft  encourager  of  the  no- 
ble arts  is  praife  and  glory.  A  writer  is  anin^ated  with 
pew  force,  when  he  hears  the  applaufes  of  the  world 
for  his  former  produdjions  j  and,  being  roufed  by  fuch 
a  motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  pexfefbion,  which 
is  equally  furpri^ing  to  himfelf  and  to  his  readers.  But 
when  the  pofts  of  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  firft  at- 
^mpts  are  but  coldly  received  by  the  public ;  being 
cpmpared  to  produdions^  which  are  both  in  theoifelves 
%  more 
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more  excellent,  tnd  have  already  the  advantage  of  an 
cftabliihed  reputation.  Weie  MotiBRi  and  Cor* 
KBILLE  to  bring  upon  the  flage  at  prefent  their  early 
produ£tion8,  which  were  foraierly  fo  wfll  received,  it 
would  difcourage  the  young  poets,  to  foe  the  indiffe* 
;eflce  and  difdain  of  the  public.  The  ignorance  of  the 
zfji  alone  could  have  given  admiflion  to  the  Prince  of 
Tyrb  ;  but  'tis  to  ^hat  we  owe  the  Moor  :  Had  Every 
man  in  his  humour  been  reje&ed,   we  had  never  feen 

VOLPONB. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na* 
tion,  to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours 
in  too  great  perfection.  This  extinguifhes  emulation, 
and  finks  the  ardor  of  the  generous  youth.  So  ma- 
ny models  of  Italian  painting  brought  into  Britain^ 
inftead  of  exciting  our  artifts,  is  the  caufe  of  their  fmall 
progrefs  in  that  noble  art.  Ttie  fame,  perhaps,  was 
the  cafe  of  Rome,  when  it  received  the  arts  from 
Greece.  That  multitude  of  polite  produdions  in  the 
French  language,  difperfed  all  over  Germany  and  the 
North,  hinder  thefe  nations  from  cultivating  their  own 
language,  and  keep  them  ftill  dependent  on  their  neigh* 
hours  for  thofe  elegant  entertainments. 

'Tis  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every 
kind  of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. But  beiides  that  they  were  wrote  in  languages, 
which  were  known  only  to  the  learned  \  befides  this,  I 
fay,  the  comparifon  is  not  fo  perfe^  nor  intire  between 
modern  wits,  and  thofe  who  lived  in  fo  remote  an  age. 
Had  Waller*  been  born  in  Rome,  during  the  reign 
of  TxBERiuS)  his  iirft  productions  had  been  defpifed, 
when  compared  to  the  finiihed  odes  of  Horace.  But 
in  this  ifland  the  fuperiority  of  the  Roman  poet  dimi- 
niihed  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the  English.    We 
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cfle^med  cnrfiJires  fuffictentty  Ita^p^i  tint  dtor  eltmate 
9um1  language  could  produce  but  a  faint  copjr  of  (o  excd-« 
lent  an  original. 

In  fliorty  the  arts  ^d  fcitoces,  like  fotne  plants,  re-» 
quire  a  freih  foil;  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be^ 
$ni  howe^r  you  tnzf  recruit  h  by  art  ot  cirfe,  it  Witt 
never,  when  once  exhaufted,  produce  any  thing  that  B 
^rfea  6t  liniAied  in  the  kind. 
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The   Epicurean  *. 


J'TMS  a  great  moartffication  to  the  vanity  of  maAj^ 
JL  that  his  utmoft  art  and  induftry  can  never  equal 
the  meaneft  of  nature's  productions^  either  for  beauty  or 
value.  Art  is  only  the  underworkman,  and  is  employed 
to  give  a  few  ftrokes  of  eml|eHi{hment  to  thofe  pieces, 
wiich  come  from'  the  hand  oJF  the  mafier.  Some  of  the 
drapery  may  be  of  his  drawing ;  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  may  make  a  iiiit  of 
clothes  :  But  nature  muft  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  thofe  produSions,  which  are  commonly  deno* 
minated  works  of  art,  wc?  find  that  the  nobleft  of  the 
^nd  are  beholden  for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and 
happy  influence  of  nature.  To  the  Oefirum  or  native  en- 
thufiafm  of  the  poets,  we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in 
their  produdions.  The  greateft  genius,  where  nature  at 
any  time  fails  him  (for  fliQ  is  not  equal)  throws  afide  the 
lyre,  and  hopes  not,  from  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that 
divine  harmony,  which  muft  proceed  from  her  infpiratioiS 

*  Oi,  7^  man  of  dtganee  and  plutfurt.  The  iattntion  of  this  and  ths 
three  foUowiog  effays  is  not  io  much^  to  explain  accurately  the  fentxn&ents  of 
the  ancient  fc£ls  of  philofophy,  as  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  ie^,  that 
naturally  form  themfelves  in  the  world,  and  entertain  different  ideas  of  Im^ 
'i9an  IHe  and  of  happincfs.  I  have  given  mh  of  them  the  name  of  cbo 
IJuiofophical  itGt^  to  which  it  bears  the  greateft  affinity, 

alone. 
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alont.  How  poor  are  thofe  fongs;  where  a  happy  flow 
of  fancy  has  not  furnUhed  materials  for  art  to  embellifli 
and  refine  I 

But  of  all  the  fruitlers  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  lb 
ridiculous,  as  that  which  the  fevere  philofophers  have^ 
undertaken,  the  producing  an  arfificial  happinefs^  «nd 
making  us  be  pleafed  by  rules  of  reafon,  aUd  by  re- 
fledion.  Why  did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward,  which 
Xb&xes  promifed  to  him,  who  could  invent  a  new  plea- 
fure  i  Unlefs,^^  perhaps,  they  invented  fo  many  pleafuies 
for  their  own  uie,  that  they  defpifed  riches,  and  ftood  in 
no  need  of  any  enjoyments,  which  the  rewards  of  that 
monarch  could  procure  them.  I  am  apt,  indeed,  to 
think,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  furniih  the  Pbr-  ' 
SI  AN  court  with  a  new  pleafure,  by  prefenting  it  with 
fo  new  and  unufual  an  objeA  of  ridicule.  Their  fpecu* 
lations,  when  confined  tP  theory,  and  gravely  delA^ere^ 
in  the  fcbools  of  Greece,  might  excite  admiration  la 
their  ignorant  pupils :  But  the  attempting  to  reduce  fuch 
principles  to  pra£lice  would  foon  have  bolrayed  their  ab«> 
furdity. 

You  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reafon,  and  by 
rules  of  art.  You  muft,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules 
of  art.  For  on  my  original  frame  and  ftrudure  does  my 
bappinefs  depend.  But  you  want  power  to  eiFe£t  this  i 
and  (kill, too,  I  am  afraid:  Nor  can  I  entertain  a  lefs 
opinion  of  nature's  wifdom  than  of  yours.  And  let  her 
condu£k  the  machine,  which  ihe  has  fo  wifely  framed. 
I  find,  that  I  fliould  only  fpoil  it  by  my  tampering, 

* 

To  what  purpofe  (hould  I  pretend  to  regulate,  refine, 
or  invigorate  any  of  thofe  fprings  or  principles,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I  muft  reach  happineis  ?  But  happinefs  implies  eafe,  con- 
tentment, rdpofe,  and  fleafure  \   not  watcbf^lnefs,  care, 

and^ 
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and  fatigue.  The  health  of  my  body  confifts  in  the  fa«- 
dlity  with  which  all  its  opemions  are  performed.  The 
ftomach  digefts  the  aliments :  The  heart  circulates  the 
blood  :  The  brain  feparates  and  refines  the  fpirits :  And 
all  this  without  my  concerniiig  myfelf  in  the  matter. 
When  by  my  will  alone  I  can  fiop  the  bloody  as  it  runs 
with  impetuoi^ty  along,  its  canals,  then  may  I  hope  to 
change  the  courfe  of  my  fentiments  and  paflloi^s.  In 
vain  fhould  I  drain  my  faculties,  and  endeavour  to  re* 
ceive  pleafure  from  an  objeS,  which  is  not  fitted  by  nar 
ture  to  affect  my  organs  with  delight.  I  may  give  my* 
felf  pain  by  my  fruitlefs  endeavours,  but  ihall  never  reach 
any  pleafure. 

Away  thea  with .  all  thofe  vain  pretences  of  making 
ourfelves  happy  within  ourfelves»  of  feafting  on  our  own 
thoughts,  of  being  fatisfied  with  the  confcioufnefs  of 
well-doing,  9nd  of  deipifing  all  affiftance  and  all  fuppliea 
from  external  obje£bs.  This  is  the  voice  of  Pride,  not 
of  Nature.  And  it  were  well,  if  even  this  pride  could 
f^^pport  itfelf,  and  communicate  a  real  inward  pleafurCt 
tbwever  melancholy  or  fevere^  But  thk  impotent  pride 
can  do  no  mere  than  regulate  the  outfide\  and  with  infi* 
nite  pains  and  attention  coo>pofe  the  language  and  coun* 
tcnance  to  a  philofophical  dignity,  in  order  10  deceive 
the  ignorant  vulgar.  The  heart,  mean  whik^  is  eiqpty 
of  all  lenjojrment :  And  the  mind,  unfupportod  by  its 
proper  objeds,  finks  into  the  deepeft  forrow  and  dejec^ 
tion.  Miferable,  but  vain  mortal  I  Thy  mind  be  happy 
within  itielf !  With  what  cefources  is  it  endorwed  to  fill 
fo  immenfe  a  void,  'and  fupply  the  place  of  .all  thy  bodily 
fenfes  and  faculties  \  Can  thy  head  fubfift  without  thy 
i^er  members  ?  In  fuch  a  fituation^ 

What  foolijh  figure  muft  it  make  ? 
f)o  nothing  ilfe  but  Ileep  and  ake* 
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Into  fuch  a  letbar^t '  cm-  fuch  a  mebuBChoIy,  muft  thf 
flUBcl  be  plitnged|  wiiw  deprived  of  foreign  occupatione 
And  eojoyments» 

Keep  me)  therefore,  n6  longer  in  thie  violent  con- 
firaint*  Confine  me  not  wiAiii  mjrfetf;  but  point  out 
ta  nve  thefe  objcfia  and  ^cafiires-,  wluch  afford  cbe  duef 
enjoyment.  But  why  do  I  apply  to  you^  proud  and  ig<-' 
Morant  lagea^  to  fliew  me  the  road  to  happineis  i  het  me 
confult  my  own  paAons  and  incUaations*  In  them  niull 
I  read  the  dtdiates  of  nature  s  not  in  your  frivolous  dif«- 
cpurfes* 

But  fee,  propitious  to  my  wiflies,  the  divine,  the  ami- 
able Pleasure*,  the  fupreme  Love  of  GODS  and 
men,  advances  towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart 
beats  v^ith  genial  heat,  and  ev^  fenfe  and  every  faculty 
18  diflblved  in  jdy ;  while  file  pours  around  me  all  the 
cmbelHihments  of  the  fpring,  and  all  the  treafures  of  the 
autumn.  The'  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with.- 
the  ibfteft  mufic,  as  fhe  invites  me  to  partake  of  thoTe  de^ 
licious  fruits,  which' with  a  fmile  that  di^iies  a  gloiy  on 
the  heavens  and  the  eart^,  &e  prints  to  me»  Thfe 
fportive  Cupids,  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their 
odoriferous  wings,  or  pour  on  my  head  the  moft  fragrant 
oils,  or  offer  me  their  IparicHng  nedar  in  goldfen  goblets; 
Oi  forever  let  me  fpread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  mfes, 
and  thus,  thus  fed  the  ddicious  moments,  with  %ft  and 
dowrty  fteps,  glide  alo^g.  But  cruel  chance  !  Whither 
do  you  fly  fo  faft  ?  Why  do  my  ardent  wifhes,  and  -  tteft 
load  of  pleafures,  under  which  you  labour,  rather  hal^ 
ten  than  retard  your  unrelenting  pace  ?  Suffer  me  to  en- 
joy this  foft  repofe,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  ftarch  of 
happinefs.     Suffer  me  to  fatiate  liiyfelf  with  thefe  de^ 
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IkacioS)  sifter  the  pujts  of  (q  long  and  &  CbdUb  an  aif»* 

But  it  vill  not  do.  The  rofes  have  loft  thctr  hue  s 
The  fruit  its  flavour :  And  that  delicious  wine,  whofe 
&ineS)  fo  late,  intoxicated  all  my  fenfes  with  fuch  de^ 
light,  now  foUcits  in  vain  the  fated  palate.  PUafure  fmiles 
at  my  tangaor.  She  beckensher  fifter,  Virtue^  to  come 
to  her  affiftance.  The  gay,  the  frolic  Virtue  obferves 
ttw  odl,  w4  brings  along  die  whole  troc^  of  my  jovial 
frioids*  Welcome^  ^ice  welcome,  my  ever  dear  coin<« 
pttians,  im  theie  ft#4y  bowtrs)  and  to  this  luxurious  re<* 
yaft.  Your  pf^fiisiice  has  reftored  to  thp  lofe  it9  b«e^ 
^d  to  tbs  fsmt  its  flavour*  The  vapour«  of  this  fprigbdy 
v&a^  i>ovr  sigaiq  glay  around  my  hcjut }  while  you  partake 
of  my  delig]^  and  difrover  ia  /your  chear Ai].  logJ^^  the 
pleafuire  whipb  y<^u  r^geive  &om  my  h^ppinefs  afid  fatiC* 
S|AiQD«  The  Uke  dp  I  r^c^ive  from  yours  ;  ai|d  eooou* 
^aged  by^  your  jpyi^us  pref^nce^  fljajl  ^g^i^  renew  th« 
&aj^  wi|h  which}  frpm  too  much  enjoymoat,  my  fenfes 
vg«  WicU  lyglv  f^tcd ;.  while  the  mind  kept  no%  p^ice 
\^  the  b^dy,  w^x  ajfoided  relief  to  he|  Qvcr^bitfthei^ed' 

In  our  chearfttl  difoourfes,  better-  than  in  the  formal 
KafiMiings  <^  the  fiphools,  is  true  wiidom  to  be  founds 
}j\  w^  friendly^  eAdearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
debates  of  ftatefmeh  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
i^rtue  di^ay  itfelf.  Forgetful  of  the  paft,  feeure  of  the 
fctiiFe,  ,lct  iw  here  enjoy  the  prefent  5  and  while  we  yet 
pofijgfe  a  being,  let  us  fix  feme  good,  beyond  tlie  power 
of  hx^  ox  fortune.  To  morrow  will  bring  its  own  plea«^ 
fitfts-  along  wjth  it :  Or  ibould  it  disappoint  our  fond 
l^ifiies,  we  ihall  at  leaft  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  rcfle<^ng 
on  the  pleafures  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  di/Tonance 

of-BACCHXTs,  and  of  hj^  revellers,  ihould  break  in  upon 
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this  entertainment)  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent 
and  chunorous  pleafures.  The  fprightly  mules  wait 
around ;  and  with  their  charming  fymphony,  fufEcient 
to  foften  the  wolves  and  tygers  of  the  favage  defert^  in* 
ipire  a  foft  joy  into  every  bofom.  Peace,  harmony,  and 
concord  reign  in  this  retreat;  nor  is  the  filence  ever 
broke  but  by  the  mufic  of  our  fongs,  or  the  chearfiil  ac- 
cents of  our  friendly  voi<:cs. 

But  hark !  the  favourite  of  the  muies,  the  gentle  Da- 
MOK,  ftrikes  the  lyre ;  and  while  he  accompanies  its  har- 
monious, notes  with  his  more  harmonious  fosg,  be  in- 
^ires  us  with  the  fame  happy  debauch  of  fancy,  by  which 
he  is  himfelf  tranfportcd.  ^<  Ye  happy  youth/'  he  iings, 
'^  Ye  favoured  of  heaven  *,  while  the  wanten  fpring 
*^  pours  upon  you  all  her  blooming  honours^  let  not 
*^  glory  (educe  you^  wiih  her  delufive  blaze,  to  pafs  in 
^*  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  feafon,  diis  prime  of 
*^  life.  Wifdom  points  out  to  you  the  road  to  pleafure : 
^  Nature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  her  in  that  fmooth 
*^  and  flowery  path.  Will  you  (hut  your  ears  to  their 
^^  comthanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart  to 
^  their  foft  alluremeota  ?  Oh,  deluded  mortals,  thus  to 
'<  lofe  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  lb  invaluable  a 
^*  prefent,  to  trifle  with  fo  perilhing  a  bleifing.  Con- 
template well  your  recompence.  Confider  that  glory^ 
which  fo  allures  your  proud  hearts,  and  feducefr  yoii 
with  your  own  praifes.  'Tis  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay 
^^  the  fliadow  of  a  dream,  which  is  diifipated  by  every 
wind,  and  loft  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  igno- 
rant and  ill-judging  multitude.  You  fear  not,  that 
^^  even  death  itfelf  ihall  ravifli  it  from  you.    But  be- 

*  An  imitation  of  the  Syksks  (bng  in  Tasio* 
**  O  GioTinetti,  mentre  Artits  Se  AfAcaio 
**  y*  amoMiiMk  di  fiorit£  *  vmde  ifoglie/*  ftc* 

CinfffaliBtiiB  libcnMb  Cm»»  v^ 
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"*<  hold !  while  you  are  yet  alive,  calumny  bejreaves  you 
**  of  it;  ignorance  neglcfls  it;  nature  enjoys  it  not; 
fancy  alone,  renouncing  every  pleafure,  receives  this 
airy  reconipeoce,  empty  and  unftable  as  herfelf/' 

s 

Thus  the  hours  pafs  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
Aeir  wanton  train  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmony  and  friendfhip.  Smiling  innocence  clofes 
theproceffion;  and  while  fhe  prefcnts  herfelf  to  our  ra- 
vifhed  eyes,  (he  embelliihes  the  whole  fcenc^and  ren« 
ders  the  view  of  thefe  pleafures  as  tranfpotting,  after 
diey  have  paft  us,  as  when,  with  laughing  countenances, 
they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  fun  has  funk  below  the  horizon  ;  and  darknefs 
ftealing  filently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature  in 
an  univerfal  (hade.  '*  Rejoice,  my  friends,  continue 
"  your  repaft,  or  change  it  for  foft  rcpofc.  Tho'  abfent, 
"  your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  fhall  ftill  be  mine."  But 
whither  do  you  go  ?  Or  what  new  pleafures  call  you  from 
our  fociety  ?  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your  friends  ? 
And  can  aught  pleafe^  in  ^which  we  partake  not?  **  Yes, 
my  friends ;  the  joy,  which  I  now  feek,  admits  not 
of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wifh  your  ab^ 
.*•  fence :  And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  fufficient  compen- 
**  fation  for  the  lofs  of  your  fociety." 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  thro'  the  (hades  of  the 
thick  wood,  which  fprcads  a  double  night  around  me, 
ere,  methinks,  I  perceive  thro'  the  gloom,  the  charm« 
ing  Cjelia,  the  miftrefs  of  my  wiflies,  who  wanders 
impatient  thro*  the  grove,  and  preventing  the  appointed 
bpur,  filently  chides  my  tardy  fteps.  But  the  joy,  which 
flic  receives  from  my  prefence,  beft  pleads  my  excufe ; 
Sind  diffipating  every  anxious  and  every  angry  thought, 
leave  room  for  nought  but  mutual  joy  and  rapture.  With 
what  words,  my  fair  one,  fliall  I  exprefs  my  tenderneft. 
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or  defcribe  the  emotions  which  notr#atti  mytrtnfysttei 
bofom  !  Words  are  too  faint  to  defcribe  my  love ;  and 
if,  alas  !  you  feel  not  the  fame  flame  within  you,  in  Vain 
ihall  I  endeavour  to  convey  to  you  a  juft. conception  of 
it.  But  your  every  word  aiid  every  motion  fui&ce  to  re- 
move Uifs  doubt ;  and  while  they  exprefs  your  paffion, 
ferve  alfo  to  enflame  mine*  How  amiable  this  folitude, 
this  filence,  this  darknefs  !  No  objei^  now  importune 
the  ravifhed  fcuL  The  thought,  the  fenfe,  all  full  of  no- 
thing but  our  mutual  happinefs,  wholly  poflej(3  the  mind, 
and  convey  a  pleafure,  which  deluded  mortals  vainly  feek 
for  in  every  other  enjoyment.  *— 

But  why  does  your  bofom  heave  with  thefe   (ighs, 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?    Why  diftrad: 
your  heart  with  fuch  vain  anxieties  ?    Why  fo  often  aflc 
me,  Hozv  long  my  hvejhallyet  endure?  Alas,  my  C^LiA, 
can  I  refelve  this  queftion  ?   Do  I  know  how  long  my  life 
Jbatt  yet  endure  ?   But  does  this  alfo  difturb  your  tender 
breaft  ?  And  is  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  for  ever 
prefent  with  you,  to  throw  a  damp  on  your  gayeft  hours, 
and  poifon  even  thofe  joys  which  love  infpires  ?  Confider 
rather,  that  if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  tranfitory,-  wje 
ihould  well  employ  the  prefent  moment,  and^lofe  no  part 
of  fo  periihable  anexiftence.    Vet  a  little  moment  and 
thefe  (haU  be  no  more.    We  (hall  be,  as  if  we  had  never 
been.    Not  a  memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth ;  and 
even  the  fabulous  (hades  below  will  not  afford  us  a  habi- 
tation.   Our  fruitlefs  anxieties,  our»vain  projeSs,  our 
uncertain  fpeculations  (haU  all  be  fwallowed  up  and  loft. 
Our  prefent  doubts,  concerning. the  original  caufe  of  all 
'  things,  muft  never,  alas !  be  refolved.     This  alone  we 
may  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  prefidc 
over  the  univerfe,  he  muft  be  pleafed  to  fee  us  fulfil  the 
^s  of  our  being,  and  enjoy  that  plcafure,  for  which 
9  alone 
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alone  we  were  created.  Let  this  reflection  give  eaie  to 
your  anxious  thoughts  ;  but  render  not  your  joys  too 
ferious,  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it.  'Tis  fufficient^ 
o&ce,  to  be  acc[uainted  with  this  philofophy,  in  order  to 
g^ve  an  unbounded  loofe  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all 
the  fcruples  of  a  vain  fuperftition :  But  while  youth  and 
paffion,  my  fair- one,  prompt  our  eager  defires,  we  muft 
find  gayer  fubje£b  of  difcourfe,  to  intermix  with  thefe 
amorous  carefles. 
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TH£R£isthis  obvious  and  material  diiTerenCe  m 
the  condud  of  nature,  with  regard  to  man  and. 
Other  animals,  that  having  endowed  the  foi^rtier  with  a 
fublime  celeftial  fpirit,  and  having  given  him  an  stfiinity 
With  fuperior  beings,  (he  allows  not  fuch  noble  iacultied 
to  lie  lethargic  or  idle ;  but  urges  him,  by  necellity,  to 
employ,  on  every  emergence,  his  utmoft  art  and  indu/hy* 
Brute  creatures  have  many  of  their  neceffities  fupplied 
by  nature,  being  cloathed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent 
parent  of  all  things :  And  where  their  olvn  induftry  is 
requifite  on  any  occafion,  nature,  by  implanting  inftin^^ 
fiill  fupplies  them  with  the  artj  and  guides  them  to  theii; 
good,  by  her  unerring  precepts.  But  mail,  expofed 
fiaked  and  indigent  to  ^he  rude  elements,  rifes  flowly 
from  that  helplefs  ftate,  by  the  care  and  Vigilance  of  his 
parents ;  and  having  attained  his  utmoft  growth  and  per« 
fefiion,  reaches  only  a  capacity  of  fubfifting,  by  his  own 
care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  fold  to  (kill  and  la« 
hour;  and  where  nature  furnifhes  the  materials,  they 
are  ftill  rude  and  unfinished,  till  induffay,  ever  a£tive 
and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  brute  ftate,  and 
fits  them  for  human  ufe  and  conveniende. 

t  Or  themaii  •£  a^aaiid  vutue. 
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Acknowlege,  therefore,  O  man,   the  beneficence  of 

mture :  For  (he  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 

fupplie^all  £hy  ti/^ceSHtUi,    But  let  not  indolencey  -under 

the  falfe  appearance  of  gratitude,  perfuade  thee  to  reft 

contenteH^with  her  prefents.     Wouldeft  thou  return  f3D 

the  raw  herbage  tot  thy  food,  to  the  open  (ky  for  thy 

covering,  and  €6  fiones  a;nd  cUibs  for  thy  defence  ftgainft 

the  ravenous  ^imals  of  the  defert  ?   Then  return  alfo 

to  thy  favage  manners,  to  thy  timorous  fuperftition,  to 

thy  brutal  ignorance ;  andiink  thyidf  below  thofe  ani* 

mals,  whofe  condition  thou  admireft,  and  wouldeft  fb 

fondly  imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  £lled  the  whole  globe  with  materials 
for  thefe  talents  to  work  upon :  Hearken  to  her  voice, 
which  fo  plainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thyfelf  (houldeft 
alfo  be  the  obje^  of  thy  induftry^  and  that  by  art  and 
attention  thou  canft  alone  acquire  that  ability,  which 
will  raife  thee  to  thy  proper  ftation  in  the  univerfe.  ^^Be- 
hold  this  artizan,  who  converts  a  rude  and  (hapelefs 
ftone  into  a  noble  metal ;  and  molding  that  qietal  by 
his  cunning  hands,  creates,  as  it  were  by  magic,  ^very 
"Weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  utenfil  for  his  conve- 
nience. He  has  not  this  (kill  from  nature:  Ufe  and 
practice  hkve  taught  it  him  :  Atid  if  thou  wouldeft  emu- 
late his  fuccefs,  thou  muft  follow  his  laborious  foot** 
fteps. 

But  whiie  tboH  i^nz^^W^tt/^afpireft'to  the  per&iS):ing  thy 
bodHy  powers  ^  facokies,  wouldeft  thou  meiimlj^  negted 
thy  mind,  and  from  a  prepofterous  ilotb,  le^ve  it  AiM 
rude  and  uncukfvaFted,  as  it  <;ame  from  the  hands  of  m» 
lure  ?  Far  bf  fueh  iqtty  and  negligence  from  eviety  •ra«< 
tional  being.  If  nature  has  he<^  fiFugial  in  her  gifts  asid 
endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  fupply  her 
defers.    If  fbe  has  been  generoiis  and  liberal,  know  that 
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(he  ftUI  expeds  Induftry  and  application  on  our  part, 
and  re?enges  herfelf  in  proportion  to  our  negligent  ia« 
gratitude.  The  richeft  genius,  like  ^e  moft  fertile 
fC'l,  when  uncultivated)  Iboots  up  into  the  rankeft  weeds  $ 
and  inftead  of  Tines  and  oKves  for  the  pleafure  and  u(e 
of  man^  produees^  to  its  flothfui  owner,  the  moft  abun« 
dant  prop  of  poifom. 

The  great  end  of  all  human  induihy,  is  the  attain* 
mcnt  of  happinefs.     For  this  were  arts  invented,  fciences 
ctihivated,  liawis  ordained,  and  focieties  modelled,  by  the 
profoundeft  wifijom  of  patriots  and  legiflators.     Even 
Ae  lonely  favage,  who  lies  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  elements,  and  the  fuiy  of  wild  beafts,  forgets  not, 
for  a  moment,  this  grand  objed  of  his  being.    Ignorant 
as  he  is  <^  every  art  of  life,  he  keeps  ftill  in  view  the  end 
0f  at)  thofe  arts,  and  eagerly  feeks  for  felicity  amidft 
that   darknd*s*  wi^h  which  he  is  environed.     But  as 
much  as   the  wildeft  favage  is  inferior  to  the  polifhed 
citia^n,  who,  nnder  the  protection  of  laws,  enjoys  e/ery 
convenience  which  induftry  has  invented;  fo  much  is 
this  citizen  himfelf  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and 
the  true  philofbpher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  fubdues 
his  paffions,  and  has  learned,  from  reafon,  to  fetajuft 
value  on  every  purfuit  and  enjoyment.     For  is  there  an 
art  and  apprenticeftiip  ncceflary  for  every  other  attain- 
ment ?  And  is  there  no  art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts 
to  direct  us  in  this  principal  concern  ?    Can  no  parti- 
cular pleafure  be  attained  wichout  (kill;  ^nd  can  the 
whole  be  regulated  without  refie&ion  or  intelligence,  by 
tfie  Uind  guidance  of  appetite  and  inftindl  ?  Surely  then 
j»o  miftakes  are  ever  committed  in  this,  affair ;  but  every 
mmt.  however  diiTplutie  and  negligent,  proceeds  in  tt^i 
piti'ftiii  of  hai^inefs,  with  a$  unerring  a  motion,  ^s  tb^t 
which  the  celeftial  bodies  obferve,  when,  conduced  hy 
the  band  of  the  Almighty,  they  roll  along'  the  ethereal 
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pbins.    But  if  miftakes  be  often,  be  inevitably  com^^ 
mitted,  let  us  regifter  thefe  miftakes ;   let  us  confider 
their  caufes ;  let  us  weigh  their  importance ;  let  us  in- 
quire for  their  remedies.     When  from  this  we  have  fix* 
ed  all  the  rules  of  condud,  we  are  phibfopbers :  When- 
we  have  reduced  thefe  rules  tp  praiftice,  we  ^tfagis. 

Like  many  fubordinate  artifts,  emplo}red  to  form  the 
feveral  wheels  and  fprings  of  a  machine:  Such  are  thofe 
who  excel  in  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the* 
mafter  workman  who  puts  thofe  feveral  parts  togedier^ 
moves  them  according  to  juft  harmony  and  proportion, 
and  produces  true  felicity  as  the  refult  of  theu:  confpiring 
order. 

While  thou  haft  fuch  an  alluring  objeft  in  view,  fliall 
that  labour  and  attention,  which  is  requifite  to  the  at-* 
taining  thy  end,  ever  feem  burdenfome  and  intolerable  ? 
Know,  that,  this  labour  itfelf  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  felicity  to  which  thou  afpfreft,  and  that  every  enjoy- 
ment ibon  becomes  infipid  and  diftaftefiil,  when  not  ac-* 
quired  by  fatigue  and  induftry.     See  the  hardy  hunters 
rife  from  their  downy  couches,  (hake  off  the  ilumbeni 
which  ftill  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and,  ere 
Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  flaming 
mantle,  haften  to  the  foreft.     They  leave  behind,   in 
th«jr  own  houfes,  and  in  the  neighbouring  plains,  ani- 
mals of  every  kind,  whofe  flcfh  furnifhes  the  moft  de- 
licious fare,    and  which  offer  themfelves  to   the  fetal- 
ftroke.     Laborious  man  difdains  fo  ealy  a  purchafe.     He 
feeks  for  a  prey,  which  hides  itfelf  from  his  fearch,  ot 
flies  from  his  purfuit,  or  defends  itfelf  from  his  violence. 
Having  exerted  in  the  chace  every  paffion  of  the  mind» 
and  every  member  of  the  body,  he  then  finds  the  charma 
of  repofe,  and  with  joy  compares  its  pleafures  to  thoib 
of  his  engaging  labours. 
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And  can  vigorous  induftry  give  pleafure  to  the  purfuit 
even  of  the  moft  worthlefs  prey,  which  frequently  ef- 
capes  our  toils  ?.  And  cannot  the  fame  induftry  render 
the  cultivating  our  mind,  the  moderating  our  paflions, 
the  enlightening  our  reafon,^an  agreeable  occupation;' 
while  we  are  every  day  fenfible  of  our  progrefs,   and 
behold  our  inward  features  apd  countenance  brightening^ 
incefiantly  with  new  charms  ?    Begin  by  curing  yourfelf 
of  this  lethargic  indolence  ^    the  tafk  is   not  diiEcult: 
You  need  but  tafte  the  fweets  of  honeft  labour.     Pro- 
ceed  to  learn  the  juft  value  of  every  purfuit ;  long  ftudy 
is  not  requifite :  Compare,  tho*  b(Ut  for  once,  the  mind' 
to  the  body,  virtue  to  fortune,  and  glory  to  pleafure. 
You  will  then  perceive  the  advantages  of  induftry  :  You 
will  then  be  fenfible  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  your 
induftry. 

In  vain  do  you  feek  repofe  from  beds  of  rofes  :  In  vain 
do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  moft  delicious  winesr 
Tind  fruits.  Your  indolence  itfelf  becomes  a  fatigue  : 
Your  pleafure  itfelf  creates  difguft.  The  mind,  unex-' 
ercifed,  finds  every  delight  infipid  and  loathfome;  and 
ere  yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  humours,  feels  the 
torment  of  its  multiplied  difeafes,  your  nobler  part  is 
fenfible  of  the  invading  poifon,  and  feeks  in  vain  to  re- 
lieve its  anxiety  by  new  pleafures,  which  ftill  augment 
the  fatal  malady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  by  this  eager  purfuit  of  plea« 
fare,  you  more  and  more  expofe  yourfelf  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  afte£tions  on  external  obje^ls^ 
which  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  raviih  from  you.  I 
ihall  fuppofe,  that  your  indulgent  ftars  favour  you  ftill 
with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  pofleflions.  I 
prove  to  you,  that  even  in  the  -midft  of  your  luxurious 
pleafures,  you  are  unhappy;  and  that,  by  too  much  in- 
dulgence, you  are  incapable  of  enjoying  what  profperous 

fortune  ftill  allows  you  to  pofTefs. 

'  But 
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But  furdy  the  tnftability  of  fortune  is  a  eoniidemtiott 
not  to  be  over-looked  or  negleded.  Hapfrfnefs  cannot 
poflibly  exift,  where  there  is  no  fecurity ;  and  feeurttjr 
can  have  no  place,  where  fortune  has  any  dominion. 
Tho*  diat  unftable  deity  fliould  not  exert  her  rage  agaSnft 
you,  the  dread  of  it  would  ftiH  torment  you ;  would 
difturb  your  ilumbers,  haunt  your  dreams,  and  throw 
a  damp  on  the  jollity  of  your  moft  delicious  banquets. 

The  temple  of  wifdoofi  is  feated  on  a  rock,  above  th^ 
i:age  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inacceffible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below ;  and 
thofe  more  terrible  inflruments  of  human  fury  reach  not 
io  (o  fublime  a  height.  The  fage,  while  he  breathes 
that  ferenc  air,  looks  down  with  pleafure^  mixed  with 
compaffion,  on  the  errors  of  miftaken  mortals,  wh^ 
Uindly  feek  for  the  true  path  of  life,  and  purfue  riches^ 
nobility,  honour,  or  power,  for  genuine  felicity.  The 
greateft  part  he  beholds  difappointed  of  their  fond  wi(hes  x 
Some  lament,  that  having  once  poflefled  the  obje<^  of 
their  defires,  it  is  raviihed  from  them  by  envious  fortune : 
And  all  complain,  that  even  their  own  vows,  tho'  grant* 
cd,  cannot  give  them  h^ppinefs,  or  relieve  the  ^xiety 
of  their  diflraded  minds. 

But  does  the  fage  preferye  himfelf  always  in  this  phi- 
lofophic  indiiFerence,  and  reft  contented .  with  lamenting 
t)H»  qilfisries  of  maniund,  without  ever  employing  bim-< 
feu  f^r  their  relief?  Does  .he  conftantly  indulge  this 
ferere  wifdom>  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  hiia 
tbove  human  accidents,  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart, 
and  render  him  carelefs  of  the  interefis  of  mankind,  and 
^f  ibciety  ?  No  :  he  knows  that  in  this  fullen  Jpatby^ 
neither  true  wildom  nor  true  happinefs  are  to  be  found. 
He  feels  too  ftrongly  lihe  charm  of  the  focial  afie£lioiis 
ever  to  countera£l  k  fweet,  fo  natural,   fo  virtuous  a 
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propeiiiky.  Svenwheii,  bathed  in  tears,  be  laments 
tke  miferies  of  human  race,  of  ^is  country,  of  hit 
fiMois,  and  unable  to  give  fuccour,  can  only  relieve  them 
by  compaiida  ;  lie  yet  rojtiices  in  the  generous  difpofi'* 
tien,  9mi  leek  a  facisfaAioii  fuperior  to  diat  of  the  moA 
indulged  fenfe.  So  engaging  are  the  fentimenta  of  hu** 
manity,  ,that  tbey  brighten  up  the  very  fiice  o(  forrow, 
and  operate  like  the  fiin,  which,  fhining  on  a  duflcy 
doud  or  falling  rainj  paixxts  on  them  the  moft  glorious 
colours  which  are. to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

But  'tis  not  here  abne,  diat  the  focial  virtues  difplay 
their  energy*  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them, 
tbey  am  ftill  predoniinast.  As  forrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  ib  ndlber  can  ienfual  pieafure  obfcure  them.  The 
joys  ^  Jovcy  however  tumultuous,  baniih  not  the  tender 
fcndments  of  fympatfay  and  affedion.  They  even  de- 
rive their  chief  influence  from  that  generous  paffion  $ 
and  when  prefented  alone,  afFord  nothing  to  the  unhappy 
mind  but  latitude  and  difguft.  Behold  this  fprightly 
debauchee,  who  profefles  a  contempt  of  all  other  plea- 
fures  but  thofe  of  wine  and  jollity ;  Separate  him  from 
his  companions,  like  a  fpark  from  a  fire,  where  before 
it  contributed  to  the  general  blaze :  His  alacrity  fuddenly 
exting\u(be$ ;  and  tho' .  iurrpiinded  with  every  other 
means  of  delight,  he  lothes  the  fumptuous  banquet,  and 
prefers  evep  the  moft  abftraded  ftudy  and  fpeculation^  as 
more  agreeable  and  entertaining. 

But  the  focial  paflions  never  allbrd  fuch  transporting 
pUaAires,  or  make  fo  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  GO  D  and  man,  as  when,  fhaking  off  tverj 
earthly  mixture,  they  afibciate  themfelves  with  the  fen* 
timcnts  of  virtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudab!e  and  worthy 
gSiions.  As  harmonious  colours  mutually  give  and  re- 
^ive  a  iMftre  by  their  friendly  unions  fo  do  thefe  en- 
nobling 
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nobling  fenciments  of  the  hum^  miiMJ.  Set  the  triumph  * 
of  nature  in  parental  afiedion  !  What  felfiih  paffion  ^ 
what  fcnfual  delight  is  a  match  for  it !  Whether  a  man 
exults  in  the  profperity  and  virtue  of  his  ofispring^  or 
flies  to  their  fuccour^  thro'  the  moft  threatning  and  tre- 
mendous dangers  ? 

Proceed  ftill  in 'purifying  the  generous  paffion,  you 
will  ftill  the  more  admire  its  ihining  glories.  What 
charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a 
friendfhip  founded  on  mutual  efleem  arid  gratitude! 
What  fatisfadiion  in  relieving  the  diftreiTed,  in  comfort^ 
ing  the  aiBi£led,  in  raifing  the  fallen,  and  in  ftof^ing 
the  career  of  cruel  fortune,  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in 
tkeir  infults  over  the  good  and  virtuous  !  But  what  fu« 
preme  joy  in  the  vi&ories  over  vice  as  well  as  mifery, 
when,  by  virtuous  example  or  wife  exhortation,  our  fel- 
low-creatures are  taught  to  govern  their  paffions,  refonn 
their  vices,  and  fubdue  their  worft  enemies,  which  in- 
habit within  their  own  bofoms  I 

But  thefe  objeds  are  ftill  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celcftial  origin,  fwells  with  thc^ 
divineft  and  moft  enlarged  affections,  and  parrying  its 
attention  beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its 
benevolent  wiflies  to  the  moft  diftaat  pofterity.  It  views 
liberty  and  laws  as  the  feurce  of  human  happinefs,  and 
devotes  itfelf,  with  the  utmoft  alacrity,  to  their  guar- 
dianfliip  and  proteaion.  Toils,  dangers,  death  itfclf 
carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public 
good,  and  ennoble  that  being,  which  we  generoufly 
facrifice  for  the  interefis  of  our  country.  Happy  the  man^ 
whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he 
owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what 
muft  otherwife  be  raviflied  from  him  by  cruel  neceffity  ! 

In  the  true  fage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  can 
diAingui(h  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to*  a 

re- 
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'  refcmblince  with  the  divinity.  The  fofteft  benevolence, 
the  moft  undaunted  refolution,  the  teodereft  fentiments, 
Ac  moft  fublimc  love  of  virtue,  all  thefe  animate  fuc- 
ceffively  his  tranfponed  bofom.  What  facisfadlion, 
when  he  looks  within,  to  find  the  moft  turbulent  paC- 
ftons  tuned  to  juft  harmony  and  concord,  and  every  jarr- 

.  ing  found  banifhed  from  this  enchanting  mufic !  If  the 
contemplation,  even  of  inanimate  beauty,  be  fo  de- 
lightful ;  if  it  ravifhes  the  fenles,  even  when  the  'fiur 
form  is  foreign  to  us :  What  muft  be  the  efFeds  of  mo- 
ral beauty  I  And  what  influence  muft  it  have,  when  it 
•mbelliflies  our  own  mind,  and  is  the  refult  of  our  own 
reflefkion  and  induftry  ? 

But  where  is  the  reward  of  virtue?  And  what  recom- 
fence  has  nature  provided  for  fuch  important  Jacrifces^  as 
thofe  of  life  and  fortune^  which  we  muji  often  make  to  it? 
'  Oh,  fons  of  earth !  Are  you  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
this  celeftial  miftrefs  ?  And  do  you  meanly  inquire  for 
her  portion,  when  you  obferve  her  genuine  charms? 
'  But  know,  that  nature  has  been  indulgent  to  human 
weaknefs,  and  has  not  left  this  ravourite  child  naked  and 
unendowed.  She  has  provided  virtue  of  the  richeft 
dowry ;  but  being  careful,  left  the  allurements  of  intereft 
(hould  engage  fuch  fuitors,  as  were  infenfible  of  the  na* 
tive  worth  of  fo  divine  a  beauty,  flic  has  wifely  provided, 
that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but  in  the  eyes  of 
thofe  who  are  already  tranfported  with  the  love  of  vir- 
tue. Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  the  fweet  reward 
of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown,  which  co- 
vers the  thoughtful  head  of  the  difinterefted  patriot,  or 
the  dufty  brow  of  the  vi£torious  warrior.  Elevated  by 
fo  fublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with 
contempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  pleafure,  and  all  the 
menaces  of  danger*     Death  itfelf  lofes  its  terrors,  when 

he  confiders,  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a  part 

of 
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of  hiin^  and  that,  in  fpite  of  death  and  tine,  tke  fage 
of  the  elements,  and  the  endlcfs  viciffitude  pf  biuoan 
alFairs,  he  is  aiTured  of  an  immortal  fame  amcopig  all  Ac 
fons  of  men. 

There  furely  is  a  bring  vdio  preftdet  ontr  the  univcrfir ; 
and  who,  with  infinite  mfdoai  and  pdvrer,  baa  r edvced 
Ihe  jarfing  dements  into  jiift  ofder  and  pro^fction.  Let 
f{heculatiYe  rcaioners  diffmte,  how  far  this  bcacficeat 
being  extends  bit  care,  and  f^dier  he  prolongs  our  co^- 
iftence  bejrond  die  gr«re»  in  cvdcr  to  beftow  on  virtue 
itsjuft  reward,  and  render  it  fuUjr  triitmiAiMt.  The 
man  of  morals^  without  decidii^  any  thing  on  fe  du- 
bious a  fubjed,  is  fatisiied  with  that  poflidn  which  is 
marked  out  to  him  by  the  fupreme  differ  of  ajl  thbigs. 
Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  reward  prepared  for 
him  i  but  if  difappointed^  be  thinks  not  virtue  an  empty 
name ;  but  jufUy  efteeming  it  its  own  reward,  he  grate- 
fully acknowleges  the  bounty  of  bis  creator,  who,  by 
calling  him  forth  into  exiftence,  has  thereby  afibrded  him 
to  opportunity  of  once  acquiring  lb  invaluable  a  pcf- 
felfion. 
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The    Platonist  f. 


TO  feme  philofophers  it  appears  matter  of  furprize, 
that  all  mankind,  pof&ffing  the  fame  nature,  and 
being  endowed  with  the  fame  faculties,  fliould  yet  differ 
fo  widely  in  their  purfuits  and  inclinations,  and  that 
one  fhould  utterly  condemn  what  is  fondly  fought  after 
by  another.  To  fome  it  appears  matter  of  ftill  more 
furprize,  that  a  man  (hould  differ. fo  widely  from  hini-^ 
k]i  at  different  times  ;  and,  after  poffeffion,  rejed  with 
difdain  what,  before,  was  the  objeft  of  all  his  vows 
and  wilbea.  To  me  this  feverifli  uncertainty  and  ir- 
refolutiohj  in  human  eondu£):,  feems  altogether  un-* 
avoidable ;  nor  can-  a  rational  foul,  made  for  the  con* 
templation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of.  his  works, 
ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  fatisfa£tion,  while  detained 
in  the  ignoble  purfuits  of  fenfual  pleafure  or  popular  ap- 
plaufek  The  divinity  is  a  boundlefs  ocean  of  blifs  and 
glory :  Human  minds  are  fmaller  ftreams,  which  arifing 
at  firflr  from  this  ocean,  feck  ftill,  amid  all  their  wan- 
derings, to  return  to  it,  and  to  lofe  themfelves  in  that 
immenfity  of  perfeSion.  When  cl^ecked  in  this  natural 
courfe,  by  vice  or  folly,  they  become  furious  and  en- 

f  Or,  diC4Bai}of  contemplation^  tn6  pbtleftfbic^i!  dtvotlon* 

raged ; 
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raged  ;  and,  fwrdling  to  a  torrent,  do  then  fprcad  horror 
and  devaftation  on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrafe  and  paffionate  expref- 
fion,  each  recommends  his  own  purfuit,  and  invites  the 
credulous  hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  manners. 
The  heart  belies  the  countenance,  and  fcnilbly  feelst 
even  amid  the  higheft  fuccefs,  the  unfatisfa&ory  nature 
of  all  thofe  pleafures,  which  detain  it  from  its  true  ob«- 
jed.  I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before  enjoyment ) 
I  meafure  the  vehemence  of  his  defu-e,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  obje£l ;  I  find  that  all  his  happinefs  proceeds 
oi>ly  from  that  hurry  of  thought  which  takes  him  from 
himfelf,  and  turns  his  view  from  his  guilt  and  miiery. 
I  confider  him  a  moment  after ;  he  has  now  enjoyed  the 
pleafure^  which  he  fondly  fought  after.  The  fenfe  of 
his  guilt  and  mifery  returns  upon  him  with  double  an- 
gulih:  His  mind  tormented  with  fear  and  remorfe;  his 
body  deprefTed  with  difguft  and  fatiety. 

But  a  more  auguft,  at  leaft  a  more  haughty  perfonage, 

.  prefenis  himfelf  boldly  to  our  cenfure ;  and  affiiming  the 

title  of  a  pbilofopher  and  man  of  morals,  offers  to  fub- 

mit  to  the  mod  rigid  examination.  He  challenges  with 
a  vifible,  tho'  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation 
and  applaufe ;  and  feems  offended,  that  we  (hould  h&- 
fitate  a  moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of 
his  virtue.  Seeing  this  impatience,  I  hefitate  fiill  more : 
I  begin  to  examine  the  motives  of  his  feeming  virtue : 
But  behold  !  ere  I  can  enter  iipon  this  inquiry,  he  flings 
himfelf  from  me ;  and  addreffing  his  difcourfe  to  that 
crowd  of  heediefs  auditors,  fondly  abufes  them  by  his 
magnificent  pretenfions. 

O  philofopher !  thy  WiTdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue 
unprofitable.     Thou  feekeft  the   ignorant  applaufes  of 

men, 
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men,  not  the  foHd  reflections  of  thy  own  confcience,  or 
the  more  folid  approbation  of  that  being,  who,  wfth 
one  regard  of  his  ;ill-fecing  eye,  penetrates  the  univerfe. 
Thou  furely  art  confcious  of  the  hoUownefs  of  thy  pre- 
tended probity,  whilft  calling  thyfelf  a  citizen,  a  fon, 
a  friend,  thou  forgetteft  thy  higher  fovereign,  thy  true 
father,  thy  greateft  benefador.  Where  is  the  adoration 
due  to  fuch  infinite  peifeftion,  whence  every  thing  good 
and  valuable  is  derived  ?  Where  is  the  gratitude,  owing 
to  thy  creator,  who  called  thee  forth  from  nothing,  who 
placed  thee  in  all  theie  relations  to  thy  fellow-creatures, 
and  requiring  thee  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  each  relation,  for- 
bids thee  to  negleft  what  thou  oweft  to  himfelf,  the 
moft  perfeil  being,  to  whom  thou  art  connefled  by  the 
dofefttye  ? 

But  tbon  art  thyfelf  thy  own  idol :  Thou  worfhip- 
peft  thy  imaginary  p^rfeftions  :  Or  rather,  fenfible  of 
thy  real  imperfeftions,  thou  feekeft  only  to  deceive  the 
wprld,  and  tp  pleafe  thy  fancy,  by  multiplying  thy  ig- 
porant  admirers*  Thus,  not  contented  with  negle<Sing 
what  is  moift  excellent  in^  l^e  univerfe,  thou  defireft 
to  fubilitute  in  his  place  what  is  moft  vile  and  contemp* 
tib)c.  •  , 

-       • 

Confider  all  the  works  of  men6  hands;  all  the  inven* 
tions  of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  ^Se&Q&  fo  nice  a 
^ifcerQtpent ;  Thpu  wilt  find,  that  the  mpft  perfe£l  pro- 
dudion  ftill  proceeds  frqm  the  moft  perfect  thought,  and 
that  'tis  MINQ  alone,  which  we  admire,  while  we  be- 
ftow  our  applaufe  on  the  graces^  of  a  well  proportioned 
^atue,  or  the  fymmetry  of  a  noble  pije.  The  ftatuary, 
the  architefl:  comes  ftill  in  view,  and  makes  us  refleA 
(la  the  )}eauty  of  his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from 
a  heap  pf  yplbimed  matter,  cou!4  ex^rail  fuch  expref- 
fions  and  proportions.     This  fuperior  beauty  of  thought 

Vpj,,I.  N  and 
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f^d  intclHgcticc  thou  thyfdf  ^kaovkgeft»  white  ^l|oi| 
jjnviteft  us  ta  contemplate,  ii^  thy  <?Qndufl|,  the  hariuoij^ 
pf  a^tdUoj^,  the  digaity  of  fajMiincnt§,   a^  ^H  thpff 

faces  pf  ^  a>ia4»  wt^ipl^  ^^y.  ^^^%  o^ig^^fXcntiQift 
Lit  why  iOtoppel|  thou  fljiort  J!  Sf  efl;  thpu  pptjiyjg  (m^^ 
th^f  U  valuable  ?  Amid  thy.  nyp^urqus  appl^ufe^  oi  beautjf 
and  ord^r^  ^rt  thou  ftill  ignorant  where  i^  to  h^  foun4 
the  moft  confummatc  \)eaaity  ?  thq  woft  ger/i^ft  oj;der  ? 
Compare  the  works  of  art  with  t;hoffi  of  nature.  Thf^ 
pne  are  biit  imjtatipi^s  of  the  other.  The  nearer  art  a{>« 
proaches  to  nature,  the  more  gerfeft  is.  it  efteexned^ 
But  ftill»  hov(  wide  are  if^  i;eaf;^ft  sy;iproai;hea,  s^nd.^bat 
an  immenfe  inreryal  may  be  obferyed  b^twcer^  them  ) 
Art  popiQS  only  the  dutftde  of  nature,  leaving  the  in.* 
ward  and  more  admirable  fprings  and  principles ;  zs  ex- 
ceeding her  imitation;  as  beyond  her  comprehenfion* 
Art  copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  de- 
fpairing  to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which 
are  fo  aftoniihing  in  the  mafterly  works  of  her  ortgina}. 
Can  we  then  be  fa  blind,  as  not  to  difcover  an  intel-i 
Kgence  and  a  defign  in  the  exquifite  and  moft  ftupendouc 
contrivance  of  the  univcrfc  ^  Can  we  be  fo  ftupid,  as 
|ipt  to  feel  the  warmeft  raptures  of  worlhJp  and  adora:- 
tion,  upon  the  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  being, 
(o  infinitely  good  and  wife? 

The  moft  perfeft  happinefs,  furcly,  muft  arife  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  moft  pcrfe^ft  objed.  But  whaf 
more  perfeft  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  univerfe?  Q^ 
virtue,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  bcneyolence  and 
juftice  of  the  Deity  ?  If  aught  can  diminifli  the  plea- 
fure  of  this  contemplation,  it  muft  be  either  the  narrow- 
pefs  of  our  faculties,  which  conceals  from  us  the  great* 
fft  part  of  thefe  beauties  and  perfeftions  j  or  the  fhort^ 
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neTs  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  fufficient  to  in* 
tttuSt  us  in  them.  But  'tis  our  comfort,  that  if  we 
employ  worthily  the  faculties  here  affigned  us,  they  will 
be  enlarged  in  another  ftate  of  exiftence,  fo  as  to  render 
us  more  fuitable  worihippers  of  our  maker :  And  that 
the  talk,  which  can  never  be  finiihed  in  time^  will  be 
the  bufinefs  of  an  eternity. 
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IHAV£  joiig  ehteiiatned  a  gnat  fulptcion,  with  te^ 
gard  to  the  decifioos  of  philofophen  upon  all  fub* 
jfflsy  aod  found  in  myfelF  a  greater  inclination  to  dif« 
pate,  than  allent  to  their  condufions.  There  is  ons 
miflake,  to  whidi  Aey  feem  liable,  almoft  Without  cx« 
ception;  they  confine  too  much  their  princifdesi  and 
make  no  account  of  that  vaft  variety,  Which  nature  haa 
fo  much  afieded  in  all  her  operations.  When  a  philo- 
tofhtt  has  once  laid  hold  of  a  jfavourite  principle^  which 
perha^  accounts  for  many  natural  effeSs,  he  will  ex- 
tend the  fame  principle  over  the  whole  creation,  and  t€^ 
dttce  to  it  every  phenomenon,  tho'  by  tiie  moft  violent 
and  dbfurd  itafoning.  Our  own  inind  being  narrow  and 
CDntraded,  we  caniiot  extend  oUr  conception  to  the 
Variety  and  extent  of  nature  s  but  imagine,  that  flie  i$ 
as  much  bounded  in  her  operations,  as  we  art  in  our  fpe- 
culations. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philofophers  is  to  be  Iuf« 
pe£ted  on  any  occafion,  'tis  in  their  reafonings  concern* 
ing  human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happinefs. 
In  that  cafe,  they  are  led  aftray,  not  only  by  the  nar«. 
rownefs  of  their  underftandings,  butalfo  by  that  of  their 
paffions.  Almoft  every  one  has  a  predominant  Indi? 
nation,  to  which  all  his  other  defires  and  affedions  fuW 

N  3  nri^ 
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mit,  and  which  governs  him,  tho%  perhaps,  wfth  (omit 
mtfiuols*.  tkoLthfi  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  'Tis  dif* 
ficrtrfbrhtm'"  to  "?ipprchcnd,  that  any  thing,  which  ap»- 
pears  totally  indifferent  to  him,  can  ever  give  enjoyment 
to  any  perfon,  or  can  poflefs  charms,  which  altogether 
efcape  his  DKer\,;^iM.  His  f  wn  Aurfu}]^  are  alw^p,  in 
his  account,  the' moit  engaging :  inc  dbjefls  of  lire  paf» 
fion,  the  moft  valuable :  And  the  road  which  he  pur« 
fues,  the  only  one  that  leads  to  h^pine^, 

But  would  thefe  prejudiced  reafoners  refled  a  momentt 
there  are  many  obvious  inftances  and  arguments,  fuffi« 
cknt  to  UQdecsiife '  them^  anft  fAakr  them  4n)tLi^9-4ipif 
maxims  and  priacifAea.    Qa  thejr  not  fee  the  vJift  Vau 
riety  of  incliAatjons  and.  paribit^  asoiig  otor.  ipe^kH 
«vfliere  each  man  faems.  fulljp&tiafied  with  Ulown  ccmcfii^ 
of  lift,  and  w«(uM  efteeoi.itthftgpaaeft  imhapi^i^di  tai^ 
be  oon&nec)  to:ti|at:o£  his  ncighboufi   Dp  t^mjfi  fifit  fiidt* 
in  diemfelvea,  tfant,  vbs^  pkaies  afe  0|)e  tif|i9»  d^Qlfiffii^ 
at  another,  by  the.  change  oif  i«(li;id»tji)ixi  ^jtHMkii^  in; 
not  in  thcfr  po«eor,  by  tb^r  uimtft  ^ffpris^  ^J^l  ^. 
taftc  or  awactite,  which  foflpi^rty.  bfftp^^  c^^r^nf^  ^ 
what  novi(  appears  ioiiScnstA  or  difiigreo^tof ,  Wh^  lib 
the  meaning  thtrefdre  of-  tlmft  glinftr#l  fr^S^fi^i^^^  ^ 
town  or  country  H&»  of  a  tiffi^  a^pi)  or  pnf^  q^  I|]^* 
fur^  of  rctlrrment  or  focifty }  wkm%  he£i4f s^  the  dific*) 
rent  incUnati^mi  of  diflferei^  iQ?r^^ev.^ry:Oiif^s  ^xgia^oj^^ 

may  convince  him*  thfj  ^t^  gfxth^fp.  ksiri%,.Pf  Jj^r » 
agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  variety  or  tt^irju^ 
dicious' mixture,  chiefly  contributes  H>  th6'rpqd<^j:iii||  ^1  of 
them  agreeableu 

.  But  fliaQ  diis.bufinfds  be  a^pved  to  go  tftgg^ber  at 
adventures  ?  Ahd>  muft  a  tQan  oonfi^t  only  his-jiu^iuf 
and  inclination,  m  order  tO'detednine  hia  cOurfS^  of  lifi^. 
withoiatever  em^dpying  his  reafon  to. inform  him  what 
^d  is^  prefeoble,  and  leads  moft  furely  tohq)pi^Miai; 

la 
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ts  thtfrtf  h6  4iifeitiice  then  betweelft  on^  fftahV  cdidda 
ajid  aftotber  ? 

1  ahfwcr.  There  is  a  gi^at  difference.  One  rnan^ 
foUbwiiig  his  mclinatioAs,  in  chufing  his  courfe  of  life, 
inay  employ  much  furer  means  foir  fucceedihg  than  an* 
Dthtr^  vfho  b  led  by  his  inclination  Into  the  fame  cowrie 
of  life,  and  purflies  tht  fame  objed):.  jfre  riches  thi  cbUf 
tbjeHofyokr  definsf  Acquire  (kill  in  your  profeffipn  i  be 
diligent  in  the  ci:ercifc  of  it;  enlarge  the  circle  of  your 
Mehds  and  acquaintance  ;  avoid  pleafure  and  expence  % 
and  iliever  be  generous,  but  ivith  a  view  of  gaining  more 
Hzxi  you  could  fave  6y  frugality.  fFouId  jou  acquire  the 
pubSc  e/leem  f  Guard  equally  againft  the  extremes  of  al^* 
rogaiice  and  fawning*  Let  it  appear  that  you  fet  a  value 
tipon  yourlelf,  but  without  defpifmg  others.  If  you  fall 
into  either  of  the  extremes,  you  cither  provoke  man's 
pride  by  ypur  infolence,  or  teach  them  to  defpife  you  by 
your  timorous  fubmiilidn,  and  by  the  mean  opinion  whicH 
yoii  feeni  tti  entertain  of^yourfelf. 

Tbefe,  you  fay,  afe  the  maxims  of  ccnnmofi  prudence^ 
and  difcretion;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  hischild, 
and  what  every  man  of  fenfe  purfues  in  the  cpurfe  of  life^ 
which  he  has  chofen.'^--What  is  it  then  you  defire  more  ? 
I^o  yba  come  to  a  philofopher,  as  to  a  cunning  many  to 
Itfarn  fofeethifig  by  magic  or  witchcraft,  beyond  what 

tiui  bci  known  by  comition  prudence  and  difci'etion  ? . 

Yes  \  we  come  to  a  philofophel-  to  be  inftruited.  How 
we  IhaH  ehiife  our  ends,  more  than  the  means  for  at-i 
taining  thcfe  ends:  We  want  to  know  what  defires  we 
(hall  gratify,  what  paflions  we  Ihall  comply  with,  what 
i^p^ites  we  fiiall  indulge.  As  to  the  reft,  we  truft  to 
common  fenfe,  and  the  genefral  maxims  of  the  world, 
A)r  our  ihftrudion. 

I  am  forfy,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philofa* 
fhe^ :  For  1  find  your  qucftions  very  perplexing ;  and 

N  4  am 
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am  in  danger,  jf  my  anfwtr, be  top  .rigid' and  fevere^ 

paffing  for  a  pedant  and  fcbolaftic;  if  it  be  too  eafy  ait«i 

free,  of  being  taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immor* 

ality.     However,  to  fatisfy  you,  I  ihall  deliver  my  opT-* 

hion  upon  the  matter,  and  only  deiire  you  to  efteem  i^ 

of  as  little  confequence  as  I  do  inyfelf.     By  that  rnean^ 

you  will  neither  think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor 
your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  wqf  learn 
from  philofophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  confidered  as  Cer- 
tain  and  undoubted.  That  there  is  nothing  in  itfelf,  va-* 
luablp  or  defpicable,  defireable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or 
deformed ;  but  that  thefe  attributes  arife  from  the  parti- 
cular conftitution  and  frabric  of  human  fentiments  and 
afFe6lions.  What  feems  ^the  moft  delicious  food  to  one 
animal,  appears  loathfome  to  another :  What  afFe£ts  the 
feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produces  une^fiiiefs  to  an- 
other. This  is  confefledly  the  cafe  with  regard  to  all  the 
bodily  fenfes  :  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  ac- 
curately, we  fhall  find  that  the  fame  obfervation  hold^ 
even  where  the  mind  concurs  with'thebody,  and  mingles 
ks  fentiments  with  the  exterior  appetites. 

Defire  this  paflionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of 
his  miftrefs  :  He  will  tell  you  that  he  is  at  a  lofs  for  wordft 
to  defcribe  her  charms,  and  will  aik  you  very  ferioully  if 
ever  you  was  acquainted  with  a  goddefs  or  an  angel  ?  If 
you  anfwer  that  you  never  was  :  He  will  then  fay.  That 
'tis  impoflible  for  you  to  form  a  cpnception  of  fuch  di-^ 
vine  beauties  as  thofe  which  his  charmer  pofleiTes;  fa 
complete  a  ihape ;  fuch  proportioned  features ;  fo  en- 
gaging an  air ;  fuch  fweetnefs  of  difpofition ;  fuch  gaiety 
of  humour.  You  can  infer  nothing,  however,  from  all 
this  difcourfe,  but  that  the  poor  man  is  ii^  love ;  and 
that  the  general  appetite  between  the  kxcsy  which  na- 
ture has  infufcd  inta  all  animals,  is  in  him  determined 

to. 
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to  a  particular  bbjed  by  fotne  qualities,  which  gtv<5  hin< 
pleafure.  The  fame  divine  creature,  not  only  to  a  dif-* 
ferent  animal^  butalfoto  adiiFerent  man,  appears  a  mere 
mortal  being,  and  is  beheld  with  the  utmoft  indifference. 

Kature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favour 
6f  their  oiFspring.  As  foon  as  the  helplefs  infant  fees 
the  light,  tho*  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  defpicable 
and  a  miferable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  pa- 
rent with  the  utmoft  affeflion,  and  is  preferred  to  every 
other  objeil,  however  perfeft  and  accompliflied.  The 
paffion  alone,  arifmg  from  the  original  ftrudture  and  for« 
mation  of  human  nature,  beftows '  a  value  on  the  mof£ 
infignificant  dbje£t. 

We  may  pufli  the  fame  obfervation  further,  and  may 
conclude,  that  even  when  the  miad  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  fentiments  of  blame  or  approbation,  pro- 
nounces one  objed  deformed  and  odious,  another  beau- 
tifiil  and  amiable ;  I  fay,  that  even  in  this  cafe,  thofe 
qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objeds,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  fentiments  of  that  mind  which  blames  or  praifes* 
I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  this  pro-*  . 
pofition  evident,  and  as  it  were,  palpable,  to  negligent 
thiiikers,  becaufe  nature  is  more  uniform  in  the  fenti-* 
,  merits  of  the  mind  than  in  moft  feelings  of  the  body, 
and  produces  a  nearer  refemblance  in  the  inward  than  in 
the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There  is  fomething 
approaching  to  principles  in  mental  tafie ;  and  critics  can 
reafon  and  difpute  much  more  plaufibly  than  cooks  or 
perfumers.  We  may  obferve,  however.  That  thisuni-* 
^rmity  among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that  there 
is  a  confiderable  diverfity  in  the  fentiments  of  beauty  and 
vrcrth^  and  that  education,  cuftom,  prejudice^  capriee, 
and  humour  frequently  vary  our  tafte  of  this  Jtind.  You 
101^111  never  convince  a  man,  who  is  not  accuftomed  to  > 
Italian  muflc,  and  has  not  an  ear  to  follow  its  intri- 
cacies. 
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otcin»  libtt  a  Scots  tvM  b  tiOt  plrefendile;  Yov  lisw 
siotcven  any  fing^.argttiiient>  beyond  your  owntifte, 
which  you  can  employ  in  your  behalf:  And  to  your  an-* 
tagonift)  hia  particuhtr  Uftc  IrKU  dways  appear  k  mucb 
more  convincing  argument  to  the  contrary*  If  you  be 
'  wife)  each  of  you  will  allow,  that  the  other  may  be  ia 
t)ie  right ;  and  having  many  other  inftances  of  this  di« 
verfity  of  tafte,  you  will  both  confeis,  that  beauty  and 
worth  are  merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  confift  in  an 
agreeable  fentiment,  produced  by  an  obje£l  on  a  parti- 
cular mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  ftru£ture  tod  con- 
lUtution  of  that  mind* 

By  this  diverfity  of  fentiment,  obfefvable  in  humto 
kind,  nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  fenfible 
of  her  authority,  and  let  us  fee  what  furpriasing  changes 
iiie  could  produce  on  the  paffions  and  defires  of  mankind^ 
merely  by  the  change  of  their  inwani  fabric,  without 
any  alteration  on  the  objeds.  The  vulgar  may  even  be 
convinced  by  this  argument :  But  men  accufiomed  to 
thinking  may  draw  a  more  convincing,  at  leaft  a  more 
general  argument,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fubjed. 
.  In  the  operation  of  reafoning,  the  mind  does  nothings 
but  run  over  its  objef^s,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  ill 
reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  fbem,  of  diminiih* 
ing  any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  PtoLom  Aic 
and  CoPERNXCAN  fyftems,  I  endeavour  only,  by  mf 
enquiries,  to  know  the  real  fituation  of  the  planets ;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  I  endeavour  to  give  theit^,  in  my 
mind  or  conception,  the  fame  relations  which  they  betf 
towards  each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  c^eratioii 
of  the  mind,  therefore,  the^e  feems  to  be  always  a  reaty 
tho*  often  an  unknown  ftandard,  in  the  nature  of  things  f 
npr  is  truth  or  falfhood  variable,  by  the  various  apprehen* 
fions  of  mankind.  Thp'  all  human  race  (hould  for  ever 
conclude,  that  the  fun  moves,  an4  the  earth  remains  at 

left. 
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left^  dk^  fi«  tir9  not  an  tndi  ffQin  bis  ^«ce  6f  all  thclrv 
icaionings  i  and  fuch  concluiioiis  aoe  eternally  frUe  aadi 
trronaoua^ 

Bat  tke  tafii  is  not  thefiflne  wU  the  qoaUtit t  of  hmt^ 
Hfii  mid  d^inrndf  JffirvUi  md&Mtm^  aswith  tnithand 
UftoodL    bi  tke former cafr^  the  tniiid  ianot  cmieiitid 
wkh  merti;  txtityifsg  Its  ob)«3k)  itt  thej  iand  in  then^ 
{df ts :  It  adfa  ftela  a  ifHitioient  of  delight  or  tuleifineft, 
apfmhation  or  blamoy  tonfeqaent  to  that  furvey  \  and 
dib  ftntimeot  dctertni«ea  it  to  fronovnce  the  cijeft 
kntifid  sit  drfBrmuL,  d^Mt  mr  odi$Ks.    Novr,  'ds  e«i» 
4pft^  that  tids  feAtiment  miift  depend  upon  the  particular 
&hnc  or  ftm£bire  of  tiieniindy  which  enables  ftch  pat* 
licular  objtfis  to  opemte  in  fuch  a  particular  manner^ 
snd  produces  a  fympathy  or  conformity  between  the 
mtad  and  the  objc^    Vary  the  ftruduro  of  the  mind 
or  inward  organs,  the  fentiment  no  longer  followst  tho* 
tbc  obje^  remaiirtbe  fame*    The  fentimcint  beiog-dif- 
fcrent  from  the  object,  and  ariiing  from  its  operadoa 
upon  the  organs  of  the  mind»  an  alteration  upon  the 
htter  muft  vary  the  eiFed,   nor  can  the  fame  oljeA^ 
piefented  to  a  mind  totally  different,  produce  the  £ime 

faiitun^nt* 

This  condufion  every  one  Is  apt  to  form  of  hlmfelf, 
widiout  much  philofophy,  where  the  fentiment  is  evident- 
ly diftingttiihable  from  the  bbjed.  Who  is  not  fenftble^ 
that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not  defirable 
of  themfelves,  but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  firuc** 
ture  of  human  pafficns^  which  begets  a  defire  tovTards 
facfa  particular  objedts  i  But  with  regard  to  beauty^ 
either  natural  or  moral,  the  cafe  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  different.  The  agreeable  quality  is  thought'  to  lie 
in  the  objed,  not  in  the  fentiment;  and  that  merdy 
«  becaufe  the  ientimem  is  not  fo  turbulent  and  violent  af 

to 
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to  diftingailh  itielf,  in  an  evident  manner,  from  tM  ^?-» 
ception  of  the  objed. 

But  a  very  little  refledlion  fuflices  to  diftingui^  them.- 
A  man  may  know,  exa^y  all  the  circles  and  ellipfes  of 
the  CoPBRNiCAN  fyftem,  and  all  the  irregular  fpirals  of 
ihcProLOMAic,  without  perceiving  that  the  former  is. 
more  beautiful  than  the  latter.    Euclid  has  very  fully 
explained  every  quality  of  the  cirde,  but  has  not,  in  any 
propofitiony  faid  a  word  of  its  beauty.    The  reafon  is 
evident.    Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circle.    It  liet 
not  in  any  part  of  the  line  whofe  parts  arp  all  equally 
diftant  from  a  common  centre.     It  is  only  the  tStSt^ 
which  that  figure  operates  upon  the  mind,  whofe  parti« 
cular  iafaric  or  ftru^lure  renders  it  fufoeptiblc  of  fuch  Sen- 
timents.    In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  or 
feek  it,  either  by  your  fenfes,  or  by  mathematical  rea«'- 
ibnings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

The  mathematician,  who  took  flO  ofhet  pleafure  in 
reading  Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  EiifiAs's  voyage 
by  the  map,  might  underftand  perfe£Uy  the  meaning  o^ 
every  Latin  word,  imployed  by  that  divine  author ;  and 
*€onfequently,  might  have  a  diftin£fc  idea  of  the  whole 
narration*  He  would  even  have  a  more  diftinft  idea  of 
it,  than  they  Could  have  who  bad  not  ftudied  fo  exactly 
the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefore,  every 
thing  in  the  poem :  But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  | 
becaufe  the  beauty,  properly  fpeaking,  lies  not  in  the 
poem^  but  in  the  fentiment  or  tafte  of  the  reader.  And 
where  a  man  has  no  fuch  delicacy  of  temper,  as  to  make 
him  fed  this  fentiment,  he  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
beauty  tho*  pofiefled  of  the  icience  and  underftanding  of 
an  angel  *.  The 

f 

*  Were  X  not  afiraid  of  appearing  too  philofophical,  I  ihould  lemfnd  my 
reader  ofth^t  famous  do^^rine,  fuppofed  to ,  be  folly  .profed  in  modern 
^inet>  ^  That  taftes  aad  colours^  and  ^  other  fenfible  qualities,  tie  not 
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The  Infer^iie&  upon  the  ni^Ie  is,  that  it  is  not  from 
^e  value  or  worth  of  the  obje£i:,  which  any  peribn  pur-- 
fues,  that  we  can  determine  his  ^njoymept,  but  merely 
|i:am  tbe  p^ffion  wi(h  which  he  purfues  it,  and  the  fuc- 
Cefs  which  he  meets  with  in  his  p^rfuit.  Objects  have 
abfolutely  no  worth  or  value  in  themfelves.  They  de- 
nve  their  worth  merely  from  the  pai&on.  If  that  be 
ftrong,  and  fteady,  and  fuccefsful,  die  perfon  is  happy* 
It  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted,  but  a  little  mifs,  dreft 
hi  a  new  gown  for  a  dancing-fchool  ball,  receives  as 
tomideat  enjpyment  as  the  greateft  orator,  who  triumphs 
in  the  fplendor  of  his  eloquence,  while  he  governs  the 
^affions  and  refolutions  of  a  numerous  aiTembly. 

All  the  difference,  therefore,  between  one  man  and 
another,  with  regard  to  life,  confifts  either  in  the  pajpon^ 
ori^  the  enjoyment:  And  thefe  differences  are  fuiRcient 
tp  prpdupe  the  wide  extremes  of  happinefs  and  mifery. 

Tp  be  happy,  jthe  pajton  muft  neither  be  too  violent 
nor  top  repijf^..  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  mind  is  in  a  per- 
Ktua)  hurry  and  tumult ;  in  the  JTecond,  it  finks  into  a 
difagreeable  indolence  and  lethargy. 

T(Q  be  }?appy,  the  paf&on  muft  be  benign  andfocial ; 
not  rough  or  ^erce.  Tt^e  affe£lions.  of  the  latter  kind 
ve  not  near  fo  agreeable  to  the  feelings  as  thpfe  of  the 
^rmeir.    Who  will  compare  rancour  and  animpfity,  envy 

?  in  tjie  lH)fi]ies,  but  merely  in  the  fenfes.'*  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
leantir  and  deformity^  virtue  and  vice.  This  doflrine,  however,  takes  off 
ae  more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  qualities,  than  from  that  of  the  for- 
aer  I  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrae  either  to  critics  or  moralifis.  Tho* 
eolonrs  were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye,  would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be 
lefs  regarded  or  elleemed  ?  There  is  a  fufficient  uniformity  In  the  fenles  and 
ftelings  of  mankind,  to  make  all  thefe  qualities  the  objects  of  art  and  rea* 
lining,  and  t^  have  the  Q^ateft  influence  on  life  and  mannen.  And  as  *t)s 
ctoin,  that  the  difcovery  above-mentioned  in  natural  philofophy,  majces  no 
alteration  on  a£bion  and  conduct  j  why  ihould  a  like  difcovery  in  moral  phi* 
jtibpby  nake  any  alteration  ? 

and 
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Mtd  re¥enge,   Id  friendflup,.  bdB%bk]r^  rfawtiioy  JtoJ 
graeitti(le^ 

To  be  hapmr,  the  paiBpn  tntift  te  cHeatfuf  ind  gstff 
OQt  gloomy  2uia  melanchp];^.  A  prdpenitty  t6  Hoj^c  ah^ 
joy  is  letfl  ricbes :  One  to  fear  and  fbrrow,  tesS  j]id<< 
verty. 

Smmt  tiaflioiift  or  incKnatkmt^  ia  the  mmiM  of  t&etf 
^ii)«d:>  ar4  not  fo  Af  ady  or  opAftam  a«  ot;bers»  nor  con-r 
wy  fuck  durable  BU«feter  and  ^tisfadioii.    PbiUf^hj^cf 
JniviM%  for  in(biic«»  HJM  the  entbufia&i  of  a  poet^  ia 
|In5  tiiwfitory  efTe^  of  bigb  fi^ts^  gseat  Icifure^  a  firm 
genius,  aod  a  bfibilf  oi^  ftudy  axid  cop^ea^plation :  But 
4iQtwithftandi|ig  ail  tbpfe  circumftances,  aa  abftra^ed, 
iavifihle  QbJQ(Sk»  like  that  which  naturar  r^tigion  aTdne 
yre^Ats  to  us,  cannot  lo()g  a£luate  the  mind,  or  be  of 
any.  moment  in  life.    To  render  the  paffion  of  con^« 
nu^ce,  we  muft  find  fome  method  of  affe<5Eing  the  feitfes 
and   imagination,  and*  muf^  embrace  focttf  iij/ftf /^/ as 
well  as  philofophicaV  accoimts  of  the-  divinity.    Pbpiit&i< 
fiiperftitlons  and  obfervanoces  are*  evtff  fotod  to  be  erf*  ufi 
in  this  particular. 

Tho*  the  tempers  of  men' be  i«ery  diSiitvnt,  yet  we 
may  fafely  pronounce  in  general,  that^a'life  oC  ^eai&M 
cannot  fupport  iefelf  fo  bng'  as^  one  ol^  bttfinefi^  biir^isF 
much  more  fybjed):'  to  fadety  and  diiguft.  l^e  atMiO$:u 
i|[ients,  which  are  the  moft  durable,  have  all  a  mixture 
taf  application  and  attention  in  them ;  fiiclr  as  gamfi^g^ 
and  bumii^«  And  in  general,  bufix^fs  and  aftion  fill  uj^ 
all  the  great  vacancies^of  htin9nlife« 

Bat  where  the  temper  is  the  beft  difpoied  for  any.^^ 
j$fmenti  tbe  objoi^ts4>ften  wantfaig^  And  in  thi«  re^frft^ 
the  paiSons,   which  purflxe' rjrf^ntf/'objeifts,  coMfribuaot 
nfot  (q^much  to  happinefs,  as.thofe  which  refl  in  ourf 
fplves;  fince  we  are  neither  fo  certain  of  attaining  Xuch'. 

ob* 
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learning  U  piefi^r^Ufp  wi^  r^g4r4  t«i  bappiAcfs^  ta  onf 
for  richc3* 

Some  xnan  «re  pcfidTed  of  great  flrenglh  oF  mind; 
andevea  when  tbe^purAic  exttrnai  c^tGtSy  are  not  much 
^iflfeAed  by.;i  difoppointmeiit,  but  renew  their  application 
»|id  induftry  with  the  ^reateft  chearfulnefs.  Nothing 
^ontribtttes  more  tahappinefs  than  this  turn  of  mincF. 

According  to  this  fliort  and  injperfedl  fkctch  of  hu- 
man life,  the  h^ppieft  difpofition  of  mind  is  the  virtupvsi 
or,  in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  aAion  and  em* 
ployment,  renders  us  fenfible  to  the  focial  pai&ons^ 
^rels  the  heart  againft  the  aflfaults  of  fortune,  reduces 
the  afiedions  t^a  juft  moderatioh,  makes  our  own  thoughts 
pn  entertainment  to  us,  and  inclines  us  rather  to  the  plea* 
Ibres  of  fociety  and  converfati<m,  than  to  thofe  of  the 
fenfes.  This,  in  the  mpan  time,  muft  be  obvious  to  the 
moft  car^Jefs  reafener,  that  all  difpofitions  of  mind  are 
not  adike  favourable  to  happinefs,  and  that  one  paffion 
to  humour  may  be  extremely  defirabte,  while  another  it 
eqvdiy  difagreeable.  And  indeed,  all  the  difierence  he^ 
tween  the  conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind ;  no? 
15  there  any  one  fituation  of  affairs,  in  itftlf,  preferable 
to  another.  '  Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral,  are 
eiTtirely  relative  to  human  fentiment  and  aiFe£^ion.  No 
man  ^ould  ever  be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feelings. 
PjiOTEus-like,  he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the  con^ 
tiiiual  iterations  of  his  fiiape  and  form. 

But  of  this  refource  natMre  has,  in  a  great  meafure, 
deprived  us.  The  fabric  and  conditution .  of  our  mind 
jio  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body* 
7he  generality  of  men  have  not  even  the  fmalkft  notion^ 
that  any  alteration  in  this  refpe6t  can  ev^r  be  defirable« 
As  a  ftream  necefiV^^y  follows  the  feveral  inclinations  of 
a^t  ground,  ot|  which  it  runs  -,  (o  are  the  ignorant  an4 
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thoughtlefs  part  of  mankind  aduated  by  dieir  >  natural 
|iropenfities.  Such  are  tSeStmWy  excluded  from  all  pre* 
tenfions  to  philofophy,  and  the  medicine  of  the  piind^  (b 
much  boafled.  But  even  upon  the  wife  and  thoughtfu], 
nature  has  a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  alUrays  in  a 
man's  power»  by  the  utmoft  art  and  induftry^  to  corred 
his  temper,  and  Attain  that  virtuous  ch^a£ter,  to  which 
he  afpires.  The  empire  of  philofophy  expends  over  a 
few ;  and  with  regard  to  thefe  too,  her  authority  is  very 
weak  and  limited.  Men  may  well  be  fenfible  of  tb^ 
value  of  virtue,  and  may  defire  to  attain  it ; '  but  \\% 
not  always  certain^  that  they  will  be  fucceisfu}  in  theif 
wiflies. 

Whoey.er  confiders,  without  prejudice,  the  courfe  of 
human  at);ions,  will  find,  that  mankind  are  almoft  txv* 
tirely  guided  by  conftitution  and  temper*  and  that.  gene<* 
ral  maxims  have  little  influence,  but  fo  ^  a{i  they  ^tiBf, 
pur  tafte  or  fentiment^  If  a  man  have  a  lively  fenfe  of 
honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  paffions,  his  ^ondu£| 
will  always  be  conformable  to  the  rules  of  morality ;  o% 
if  he  depart  from  them,  his  return  ^'ii\  be  eafy  and  ext 
peditiousr  But,  on  the  pther  hand,  where  one  is  bom 
pf  fo  perverfe  a  frame  of  mind,  of  fo  callous  and  infen-* 
fible  a  difpofition,  as  to  have  no  reli(h  for  virtue  and 
humanity,  no  fympathy  with  his  feljow  creatures,  nq 
defire  of  eAeem  and  applaufe  ;  fuch  ^  one  muft  be  allow* 
ed  entirely  incurable,-  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  phi* 
lofophy.  He  reaps  no  iatisfadion  but  from  low  and 
fenfual  objeds,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  malignant 
pailions  :  He  feels  no  remorfe  to  controul  his  vicious  in«^ 
clinations :  He  has  not  even  that  fenfe  or  tafie,  which 
is  requifite  to  make  him  defire  a  better  charafter :  For 
my  part,  I  know  not  how  I  fliould  addrefs  myfelf  to 
fuch  a  one,  or  by  what  arguments  I  fhould  endeavour  to 
reform  him.     Should  I  tell  him  of  the  ^f^jvard  fa^isfiu:^ 
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lion  which  refults  from  laudable  and  humane  anions,  the 
delicate  pleafures  of  difinterefted  love  and  friendfhip,  the 
lading  enjoyments  of  a  good  name  and  an  eftabliflied 
charafter,  he  might  ftill  reply,  that  thefe  were,  perhaps, 
pleafures  to  fuch  as  were  fufceptible  to  them ;  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  finds  himfblf  of  a  quite  different  turn 
and  difpofition.  I  muft  repeat  it ;  my  philofophy  affords 
no  remedy  in  fuch  a  cafe,  nor  could  I  do  any  thing  but 
lament  this  perfon's  unhappy  condition.  But  then  I  afk. 
If  any  other  philofophy  can  afford  a  remedy  j  or  if  it  be 
pof&ble,  by  any  fyftem,  to  render  all  mankind  virtuous, 
however  perverfe  may  be  their  natural  frame  of  mind  ? 
Experience  will  ibon  convince  us  of  the  contrary ;  and 
I  vi^ill  venture  to  affirm,  that  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit, 
"Which  refults  from  philofophy,  arifes  in  an  indireA  man- 
ner, and  proceeds  more  from  its  fccret,,  infenfible  in- 
fluence, than  from  its  immediate  application. 

'Tis  certain,  that  a  ferious  attention  to  the  fciences 
and  liberal  arts,  foftens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and 
cherifhes  thofe  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honour  confifts.  It  rarely,  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
man  of  tafte  and  learning  is  not,  at  leaft,  an  honeft  man, 
whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  fpeciUlative  fludies  muft  mortify  in  him  the  paf* 
fions  of  intereft  and  ambition,  and  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  give  him  a  greater  (enfibility  of  all  the  decencies 
and  duties  of  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral  diftinc- 
tlon  in  charaSers  and  man^jers,  nor  is  his  fenfe  of  this 
kind  diminifhed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much^n* 
creafed,  by  his  fpeculations. 

Befides  fuch  infenfible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
difpofition,  'tis  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ftudy  and  application.  The  prodigious  efFeils 
of  education  may  convince  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  al- 
together ftubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admit  of  many 
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tIt«ra€ions  from  its  original  make  and  ftru£bure.  .  hpt  4 
ma^  propofe  to  himfelf  the  model  of  a  charader,  which . 
he  approves  of:  I^et  him  be  well  acquainted  with  thofn 
pardculars,  in  which  his  own  chara£ter  deviates  from 
this  model :  Let  him  keq>  a  conftant  watch  owur  him* 
felf,  and  bend  his  mind,  by  a  continual  eiFort,  from  tiic 
vices,  towards  the  virtues  j  and  I  doubt  not  buty  in 
time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper,  an  alteration  to  the 
better. 

Habit  Is  another  powerful  means  of  reforming  the 
himd,  and  implanting  in  it  good  difpofitlons  and  incite 
liations.     A  man  who  continues  in  a  courfe  of  fobriety 
and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  diforder :  If  he  en- 
gage in  bufinefs  or  ftudy,  indolence  will  fcem  a  punifli* 
ment  to  him  :  If  he  conftrain  himfelf  to  pra£life  bene- 
ficence and   affability,  he  will   foon  abhor  all  inftances 
of  pride  and  violence.  Where  one  is  thorowly  convinced 
that  the  virtuous  courfe  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  has 
but  refolution'  enough,  for  fome  time,  to  impofe  a  vio- 
lence on  himfelf;  his  reformation  need  not  be  defpaired 
©f.     The   misfortune  is,  that  this  convidion  and  this 
refolution  never  can  have  place,  unlels  a  oian  be^  before- 
hand, tolerably  virtuous. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philofbphy : 
It  infenfibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  us 
thofe  difpofitions  which  we  fhould  endeavour  to  attain, 
by  a  conftant  bent  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  haitt.  Be- 
yond this  I  cannot  acknowlege  it  to  have  great  influence; 
and  I  muft  entertain  doubts  concerning  all  thofe  exhor- 
tations and  confolations,  vtrhich  are  in  fuch  vogue  among 
all  fpeculative  reafoners. 

-  -  * 

We  have  already  obferved,    that  no  objedb  are,  of 
themfelves,  defirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  defpicable; 
but  that  objects  acquire  thefe  qualities  from  the  particu- 
lar 
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kr  cfaarai^or  and  cbnftitutioti  of  the  tniitd,  which  Airveys 
^m.  To  dimiftiih  therefore,  or  augment'  ai^y  perfbnV 
Tdue  for  an  objefi^  to  excite  or  moderate  his  paffions^ 
thet«  are  no  dire£^  arguments  or  reafon$,  which  can  be 
employed  with  any  force  or  influence.  The  catching 
Iks,  iike  DoMiTiAN,  if  it  give  more  pleafure,  is  pre- 
ferable t&  the  hunting  wild  beafts,  like  William  Ru-* 
Fus,  or  conquering  kingdoms,  like  Alexander. 

But  tho'  the  value  of  every  objedl  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  fentiments  or  paffions  of  every  individual, 
wc  may  obferve,  that  th^c  paflions,  in  pronouncing  their 
verdid,  confider  not  th.e  objed  fupply,  ^it  is  in  itfelf, 
but  furrey  it  with  all  the  circumftances,  which  attend 
it.  A  man  tranfported  with  joy,  on  account  of  his  pof- 
fcffihg  a  diamond)  confines  not  his  view  to  the  gliftering 
flone  before  him  :  He  alfo  conflders  its  rarity,  and  from 
Aence  chiefly  arifes  his  pleafure  and  exultation.     Here 

therefore  a  philofopher  may  ftep  in,  and  fugged  particular 
views  and  confiderations,  and  circumftances,  which 
etherwife  would  have  efcaped  us ;  and,  by  that  means, 
he  may  either  moderate  or  excite  any  particular  pailion* 

It  may  feem  unreafonable  abfolutcly  to  deny  the  au- 
thority of  philofophy  in  this  refpe<£l :  But  it  mufl  be 
confefled,  that  there  lies  this  ftrong  prefumption  againft 
iU  th^t  if  thefe  views  be  natural  an^  obvious,  they  would 
.have  occurred  of  themfelves,  without  the  afllftance  of 
philofophy  ;  if  they  be  npt  natural,  they  never  can  have 
any  influence  on  the  afR^fliojos.  The/e  are  of  a  very  de- 
licate nature,  and  cannot  be  forced  or  conftraincd  by 
the  utmoft  art  or  induftry,  A  confideration,  which 
we  fcek  for  on  purpofe,  which  we  enter  into  with  dif- 
ficulty, which  we  retain  wiih  care  and  attention,  can 
never  produce  thofe  genuine  and  durable  movements  of 
paffion,  which  are  the  rcfult  of  nature,  and  the  conftitu-- 
tion  of  the  mind.     A  man  n»ay  as  well  pretend  to  cure 
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himfelf  of  loye,  by  viewing  bis  miftrefs  thro*  ike  arU* 
jkial  medium  of  a  microfcope^  or  profped,  and  behold-* 
ing  there  the  coarfenefs  of  her  ikijci,  and  monftrou$  di& 
proportion  of  her  features,  as  hope  to  lexcite  or  mode* 
rate  any  paffion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Seneca 
or  an  Epictetus.  The  remembrance  of  the  natural 
afped  and  fituation  of  the  objc£U  will,  in  both  cafes, 
fiill  recur  upon  him.  The  reflexions  of  philofophy  zxp 
too  fubtile  and  diftant  to  take  place  in  common  life,  or 
eradicate  any  afFe£ti6n.  The  air  is  too  fine  to  breathe 
in  where  it  is  above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  thfc  atfnof- 
phere. 

Another  dcfed:  of  thofe  refined  reflexions,  which 
philofophy  prefents  to  us,  is,  that  commonly  they  can- 
not diminifh  or  extinguiih  our  vicious  paffions,  with* 
out  diminiihing  or  extinguifhing  fuch  as  are  virtuous, 
and  rendering  the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  una&ive. 
They  are  for  the  mofl  part,  general,  and  are  applicable 
to  all  our  afFeXions.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to  direX  their 
influence  only  to  one  fide.  If  by  incefTant  ftudy  and  me- 
ditation we  have  rendered  them  very  intimate  and  prefent 
to  us,  they  will  operate  throughout,  and  fpread  an  uni- 
Verfal  infenfibility  over  the  mind.  When  we  defbroy 
the  nerves,  we  extinguifli  the  fenfc  of  pleafure,  together 
with  that  of  pain. 

It  will  be  eafy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one 
or  other  of  thefe  defefts  in  moft  of  thofe  philofophical 
reflexions,  fo  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times.  Let  not  the  injuries  or  violence  of  men,  fay 
t\xt  philofophers  f,  ever  difcompofe  you  by  anger  or  hatred* 
Would  you  be  angry  at  the  ape  for  its  malice,  or  the  tyger/or 
its  ferocity  ?  This  refleXion  leads  us  into  a  bad  opinion  of 
human  nature,  aiid  mufl  extinguifh  the  focial  aflfeXions. 
It  tends  alfo  to  remove  all  remorfe  for  a  man's  own 
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crimes,  when  he  confiders,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to 
mankind,  as  the  particular  inftin£ls  to  brute  creatures. 

jfUills  artfe  from  the  order  of  the  univerfe^  which  is  ab^ 
filutely  perfect*  Would  you  wijh  to  difturh  fo  divine  an  order 
far  the  fake  of  your  own  particular  intereft  ?  What  if  the 
ills  I  fuiFer  arife  from  malice  or  oppreiTion  ?  But  the  vices 
emd  imperfe^ions  of  men  are  alfo  comprehended  in  the  order 
rf  the  univerfe^ 

If  plagues  and  earthquakes  break  not  heqv'ri^  ^^fig^> 
tVhy  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 

I^et  tlus  be  allowed ;  ziA  iliy  own  vices  w{ll  alfo  be  a 
part  of  the  fame  order^ 

To  one  who  feid,  that  none  was  happy,  who  was  not 
above  (pinion,  a  Spartan  replied,  then  none  are  happy 
hit  knaves  and  robbers  \^ 

Mian  is  born  to  be  miferahle ;  and  is  hejurprized  at  any 
particular  misfortune?  And  can  he  give  way  to  forrow  (md 
lamentation  upon  account  of  any  difafter?  Yes:  He  very 
reafonably  laments,  that  he  {hould  be  born  to  be  mifer- 
able.  Your  confolation  prefents  a  hundred  ills  for  one> 
that  you  pretpd  to  eafehim.of^ 

Youjhould  always  have  before  your  eyes  deaths  Hfeafe^  po^ 
verty^  blindnefs^  exile^  calumny^  and  infamy^  as  ilb  which 
eere  incident  to  human  nature.  When  any  one  rf  thefi  ills 
falls  to  your  lotj  you  will  bear  it  the  better  that  you  have  laid 
your  account  with  it.  I  anfwer.  If  we  confine  otufelves 
to  a  general  and  diftant  reflexion  on  the  ills  of  human 
li^e,  that  can  have  no  efFed  to  prepare  us  for  them.  If 
by  dofe  and  intenfe  meditation  we  render  them  prefen( 
:ind  intimate  to  yxSy.tbat  is  the  true  fecret  to  poifon  al) 
p^  pleafures,  and  render  us  perpetually  miferable. 

.  O  3  Your 
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YeurfirrBW  is  fruitlcfs^  and  ^iU  wt  change  ihf^ourje  rf 
dejiiny*  Very  true :  And  for  that  very  rcaf6a  1  am 
forry. 

Ciceris  confolation  for  deafnds  is  fomevrhat  curious* 
How  many  languages  are  there^  fays  he,  which  ytu  A  n&t 
underjlandf  The  PuNic^  Sfanish,  Gai-lic,  M<^yt^ 
Tl AK,  fcr^.  ff^ith  regard  to  all  tbefo,  you  are  asif  ycu  ibert 
deaf  J  and  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  matter.  Is  it  then 
Jo  great  a  misfortune  to  be  deaf  to  one  language  more  f  ? 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipater  the  CyKE* 
NIAC,  when  fonie  women  were  condoling  with  him  for 
his  blindpef^?  What!  fays  he»  Dq  you  think  then  art 
np  pleafures  in  the  dark  ?  ..... 

Nothing  can  be  more  deJlru£Hve^  fiiys  Fdntbhsj^Ui  t9 
amhition^  and  the  pajjion  for  c^nqueft^  than  tha  trui  fffiens 
pf  qflronomy*  What  a  poor  thing  is  ivtn  the. wink ^ghbi 
in  comparifon  of  the  infinite  e^ftent  of  nature?  This  con- 
-fideration  is  evidently  too  diftant  ever  to  have  any  cf-*- 
ftift.  And  if  It  had  any,  would  it  not  deftroy  patriotifrn 
fis  well  sis  aitibidon  ?  The  (ame  gallante  author  adds 
^th  fome  reafon,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  aftf 
t*ie  only  objrfls,  which  lofe  Nothing  of  their  luflfe  or 
value  from  the  mpft  ext'enfive  views  of  aftrodoniy  ahJ 
philofophy^  but  fiand  proof  agaihft  every  fyftem^  Would 
]»biloibphers  advife  us  to  linnt  our  aff^ion  (o  thein  i 

Exiity  Jiys  PLutARCH  to  a  friend  in  baniflmi^nt,  h' 
fS9  euih  lii^themaiiciahs  teH  us^  that  the  Ufh^k  earA  i$  im 
4ts  a  pointy  torhparedto  the  heavens.  T^  chtifigedni^s  r#ijr- 
^,  tben^  is  Hiih  ffmif  than  to  remoift  from  me  fir  eel  U 
$noth^.  Man  ft  not  a  plants  roottd  to  a  ctrtain  ffrot  if 
imh:  M  f^ik  and  Alt  dimates  are  aliiefiiitei  to  Awi  J. 
Th^fc  topics  art  admirable^  tould  they  fall  only  Uitb  tk^r 
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{lands  of  >anifl»d  perfons.  But  what  if  they  come  alfo 
ito  the  knowledge  of  thofe  employed  in  public  afFairs» 
and  «ieftroy  all  their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ? 
Or  will  they  operate  like  the  quack's  medicine,  which  is 
equally  good  for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropfy  ? 

Tis  certain,  were  a  fuperior  being  thruft  into  a  hu- 
man body,  that  the  whole  of  lifie  would  to  him  appear 
fa  mean,  cMitemptiUt  and  pMerile,  Aat  he  never  could 
be  jndueed  to  Uke  part  in  any  thing,  and  would  fcarcoly 
give  attention  to  what  pafles  around  him.    To  engag« 
him  to  fuch  a  cond^enfion  as  to  play  even  the  part  of 
a  Philip  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more 
difficult  than  to  cotiftrain  the  feme  Philip,  after  having 
been  a  king  and  a  conquwor  during  fifty  years,  to  mend 
old  fluies  with  proper  care  and  attention  j  the  occupa* 
ttoii  which  Loci  AN  affignshim  in  the  infernal  regions. 
Now  all  the  fame  topics  of  difdain  towards  human  af- 
fairt»  which  could  operate  on  this  fuppofed  being,  occur 
sd&^toa  ph»lo(«|*eri  but  being,, in  fome  meafure,  dif- 
proportioned  to  humaA  capacity,  and  not  being  fortified 
by  the  experience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a 
'   fott  r»pr«ffion  on  him.     He  fees,  but  he  feels  notfuffi- 
dently  th«r  trudi  i  and  is  always  a  fublime  phUofopher, 
when  h«  needs  noti  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  difturbs 
him,  or  fottxcs  his  a&aions.    WbiUr  others  pUy,  h« 
wonder*  at  their  keomrfs  and  ardour  j  but  be  no  f^oncT 
pMtm  hi»  owo  ftake,  than  he  is  commonly  tranfported 
with  tkefame  puflfena,.  which  he  bad  fo  much  condemned 
whifehe  remained  a f«Wle  fpc'^ator,  •.. 

There  *re  chie«y  two  confiderationB  to  be  met  wth  in 
feooksof  phllofophy,  f««n.  which  any  iiop«tanteffea  IS 
to  be  expefted,  and  that  becaufe  thefe  confiderations  are 
drawn  from  cofflmDn  life,  and  oecur  upon  the  moft  fu- 
perficial  yiew  of  human  affairs.  When  we  reflefl  oa 
L  fcortnefs  and   uncertainty  of  Ufe,  how  defp.«bU 
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feem  all  our  purfuits  of  happinefs  ?  And  even,  if  we 
would  extend  our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how 
frivolous  appear  our  mofl  enlarged  and  moft  generous 
projedls ;  when  we  confider  the  inceflant  changes  and 
revolutions  of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  learn- 
ing, books  and  governments  are  hurried  away  by  time, 
as  by  a  rapid  ftream)  and  are  loft  in  the  immenfe  ocean 
of  matter  ?  Such  a  reflexion  certainly  tends  to  mortify 
all  our  paiiions ;  But  does  it  not  thereby  counterwork 
the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  happily  deceived  us  into 
an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  fome  importance  i  And 
may  not  fuch  a  reflection  be  employed  with  fuccefs  by 
voluptuous  reafoners,  in  order  to  lead  us  from  the  paths 
of  adtion  and  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields  of  inAp^encc 
and  pleafure  ? 

We  are  informed  by  Thucydides,  that,  during  the 
famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  feemed  prefent 
to  every  one,  a  diilblute  mirth  and  gaiety  prevailed  a« 
mong  the  people,  who  exhorted  ^ne  another  to  make  the 
moft  of  life  as-  long  as  it  endured.  The  fame  obferva^ 
don  is  made  by  Boccace  with  regard  to  the  plague  of 
Florence,  A  like  principle  make  foldiers,  during 
war,  to  be  more  addicted  to  riot  and  expence,  than  any 
other  race  of  men.  Prefent  pleafure  is  always  of  iiii- 
portance  }  and  whatever  diminiflies  the  importance  of  al} 
other  obje£ts  muft  beftow  on  it  an  additionul  influence 
and  value. 

The  fecond  philofophical  conflderation,  which  may 
often  have  an  influence  on  the  afTeclions,  is  derived  from 
a  comparifon  of  our  own  condition  with  the  condition 
of  others.  This  comparifon  we  are  continually  making^ 
even  in  common  life  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  we  ar? 
0pt  rather  to  compare  our  fltuation  with  that  of  our 
fuperiors,  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philofb- 
pher  correSs  this  natural  infirmity,  by  turning  his  view 
to  the  other  fide,  in  ordcf  tg  render  himfelf  eafy  in  the 

fjtuatign 
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fitttation  in  which  fortune  has  placed  him*  There  are 
few  people,  who  are  not  fufceptible  of  feme  oonfolation 
from  this  reflexion,  tho'  to  a  very  good  natured  man^ 
the  view  of  human  miferies  ihould  rather  produce  ibr« 
row  than  comfort,  and  add  tp  his  lamentations  for  his 
own  misfortunes .  a  deep  compai&bn  for  thofe  of  others, 
'  Such  is  the  imperfection,  even  of  jthe  heft  of  thefk  phi« 
lofpphical  topics  of  confolation  f* 

IfbsOl 

*  The  Sceptic,  perhaps^  carries  the  matter  too  far,  when  he  limiti  all 
pkilofepbical  topics  and  reflcQiooi  to  thefe  two.  There  feem  to  be  others 
wbofe  troth  is  nfideniable,  wad  whofe  natural  tendency  is  to  tr»njquUUze  and 
foften  all  the  paAions.  Philorophy.  greedily  feizes  thefe,  ihidies  them^ 
wei^s  them,  commits  them  to  the  memory,  and  familiarizes  them  to  tbt 
auiid  i  and  their  influence  on  tempers,  which  are  thoushtful,  gentle,  and 
swdcnte,  may  be  confiderable.  But  what  is  their  influence,  you  will  fay 
if  the  temper  be  antecedenUy  difpofed  after  the  lame  manner  to  which  they 
pretend  to  form  it  ?  They  may,  at  leaft,  fortify  •  that  temper,  and  furniib 
It  with  Tiewsyby  which  it  may  entertain  and  nouriih  itfelf.  Here  are  a 
fewexampies  of  focb  philofop^ical  refledinns* 

1.  Is  it  not  ceruin,  that  every  condition  has  concealed  Ills  ?  Then  why 
any  any  body  ? 

%*  £very  one  has  known  Uls  3  and  there  is  a  c^peniatlon  tbtonghotttk 
Why  not  be  contented  with  the  preient  } 

3.  CuAom  deadens  the-ienfe  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill,  and  levels  ererjr 
thing. 

4.  HtsAA  and  huniour  all.  The  reft  of  little  confequence,  except  thefe 
he  affeded. 

5.  How  many  other  goods  have  I  ?    Then  why  be  vexed  for  one  ill  ? 

(.  How  many  axe  happy  in  the  condition  of  wiuch  I  eomplaia  ?  Hov 
•nay  envy  me  ? 

.7.  Every  good  muft  be  paid  fort  Fortune'  by  labour,  favour  by  llatte|y» 
Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  hav^  the  commodity  ? 

S.  Ezpea  not  too   great  happinels  in  lift.     Human  nature  admits  i| 

fK)t. 

0.  Ptopoft  not  a  happinefs  too  complicated.  But  does  that  depend  en 
foe?  Yes :  The  firft  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a  game  t  One  may  choofe  thd 
nine:   Andpaflion,  by  degrees,  feizes  the  proper  obj eft. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  CttBloUtion>  which  lima 
hfaUibly  brings  to  every  affliction* 
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I  thai!  conclude  this  fuljtQ  with  obfemng^  TlM:  Ao^ 
virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  beft  cheice^  Irilen  k  t$  ^mai^^ 
Me ;  yet  Aich  is  th&  ditbrder  and  cbnfufiea  of  hufp^ii 
affairs,  that  no  perfe£l  Gccononay  or  regular  diftribfitkHf 
of  happinefs  smd  mifery  is  ever,  in  this  life,  to  b^  ex-* 
peded.  Not  Only  the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  tod^«r^ 
ments  of  the  body  (both  which  are  of  great  importance) 
iiot  only  tbefe  advantages,  I  fay,  are  unequally  dtieided 
between  the  virtuous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  misid 
kfelf  partakes,  in  fome  degree^  of  this  diforder,  and  the 
wmi&  worthy  charadec,  by  the  very  cBConomy  Qf  the 
paffions,  enjoys  not  always  the  higheft  felicity* 

^   *Tis  obfcrvable,  that  tho*  every  bodily  /difeafe  or  pain 

proceeds  firott  ibnie  dtforder  iiv  the  parts,  yet  the  pain  it 

>  .  •  '      •      . 

.  IX.  lieSre  to  terkk*  Why  ^  Thatlmay  j^ofM  aunySae  «l$sft»i 
Kenfes,  gardens,  equipage,  ^c«-  Now  maAf  Sot  ^&»  d09  ntCun  oMr 
to  every  one  without  ttf9»cef^  If  enjoyed,,  luff  tfielif.  If  aots  S«e  ^  ef* 
fea  of  cuftom  or  of  temper^- ■NMlh  woaM  iboa  take  oflf  die  wMk  «f  tbi 
yid^a*  ... 

12.  I  de<)rc  fame«  Let  this  occur  :  If  I  aCt  well,  I  AaU  hmm  tfae  c^ 
IBMBf  of  all  nay  V^iMaace.    ^od  whi^t  iseil  the  loft  to  me  ? 

Thefe  reflexions  are  ib  obvious^  that  *tit  <  wonder  tfaey  occur  not  to 
tttrf  mn  s  So  oMviacbq;,  thct  'tis  a  wonder  tbey  pnCudt  not  eirety  man. 
Bnt  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  and  perfnade  moft  men  j  when  they  collider 
hon^an  life,  by  j^genbal  and  calm  furreys  Bat  where  any  rea]»  a^eding 
incident  happens  ;  when  paffion  is  awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example 
^raw^y  and  coynfel  urges  ;  the  philofopher  is  loft  in  the  man,  and  he 
Searches  in  vain  for  that  perfuanon,  which  before  Teemed  fo  firm  and 
ttnihaken.  What  remedy  fbr  this  inoonfeaienco  ?  A  Aft  ^owftlf  hy  a  Ite- 
queot  perufal  of  the  entertaining  moralifts  t  Have  recoorfe  to  the  learoiaf 
of  Fi.%TAtc««  the  ima^iiiatioA^of  Lociaw.  the  eioqacnce  of  Ciculo« 
the  wit  cfSxNzcA,  the  guecyof  Mont  aigni,  the  fuhlimity  of  SwArT* 
VSBOKT.  Moral  precopts,  fo  couched,  ftrijcedeep,  and  fortify  tho  mind 
againft  the  illufions  of  paiSon.  But  truft  not  altogether  to  external  aid  i 
By  habit  and  ftudy  acqaire  that  philofophic  temper,  which  both  gives  force 
<o  rtficftion,  and  by  rendering  a  great  pair  of  yoor  happineft  xndependacnt, 
takes  off  the  edg^  from  all  difbrderly  paHlohs,  and  tranqnifises  tho  mind. 
VtfyKt  not  thcfe  helps;  but  confide  not  too^much  in  them  neither  j  imleft 
aiRure  ha$  been  ^oolabJe  in  the  teaip.'r,  with  which  (he  has  endowed 

not 
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tict  alWaysf  fff^portioned  to  th«  diforder;  but  is  greater 
er  lefs,  acGOrdifig  to  the  greats  or  lefs  (fcnfibility  of  the 
^ft,  upon  Which  the  noxious  humours  exert  their  in- 
fluence.    A  iooth^ach  produces  more  vioJjent  convulfiont 
of  pain  than  a  pbthlfis  or  a  drtpfi*    In  lik^  itianner,  with 
regard  to  the  conftitution  of  the  mind,  we  tnay  obferve^ 
that  ail  vice  is  indeed  pernicious ;  but  yet  the  diftur^ 
bance  or  pain  i$  not  meafiired  out  by  nature  wi^  taoA 
{proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice,  mA*  is  the-  man  of 
faigbeft  virtue,  even  abllraAing  from  external  accidents^ 
always  die  moft  happy.    A  gloon^  and  n^elanchoiy  dit 
pofition  is  certainly,  tp  $ur  fenHments^  a  vice  or  imper-> 
k&\f>n  ;  but  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with  jgn^t  fenfe 
Qf  honour  and  great  integrity»,  it  may  be  found  m  wry 
worthy  charadiers ;  tho'  'tis  fufEcient  alone  to  imbittof 
life,  and  render  the  perfon  affected  with  it  complcady 
miferable.     Op  the  other  hand,  a  felfifh  villain  may  pof* 
iefs  a  ipring  .and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiity  ef 
i)eartj  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  is  re* 
waf'ded  much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  attended  yrith 
good  fortunie,   wi)l  compenfate  .the  uneafinefs  andr«re- 
morfe  arifing  from  all  the  other  vices. 

I  {hall  add,  as  an  obfervation  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
that  if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfe£lion,  it  may 
often  happen,  thAt  a  good  quality,  which  he  poiTefles 
with  it,  vrtU  render  him  more  miferable,  than  if  he  were 
completely  vicious.  A  perfon  of  fuch-  imbecility  of 
temper,  as  to  be  eaiily  broke  by  affll&ion,  is  more  un« 
happy  for  being  endowed  with  a  generous  «and  friendly 
difpofition,  which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others, 
and  expofes  him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents.  A 
fenfe  of  (hame, .  in  an  imperfed  chara£fcer,  is  certainly  ^ 
virtue,  but  produces  great  Xincafinefs  and  remorfe,  from 
which  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free.     A  very 

amorous  complexion,  with  a  heart  incapable  of  friend* 

fliip, 
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j}up»  is  happier  than  the  lame  excefs  in  love,  with  a  ge^ 
nerofity  of  temper,  w^iich  tranfports  a  man  beyond  him^ 
felf,  and  renders  him  a  tptal  flave  to  the  obje£k  of  hU 
paffion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune 
than  by  reafon  i  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  paftime 
than  as  a  ferious  occupation  s  and  is  more  influenced  by 
particular  humour  than  by  general  principles.  Shall  we 
engage  ourfelves  in  it  with  paiEon  and  anxiety  ?  It  is  not 
worthy  of  fo  much  concern.  Shall  we  be  indifferent 
about  what  happens  i  We  lofe  all  the  pleafure  of  the 
game  by  our  phlegm  and  careleflhefs.  While  we  are 
reafoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone ;  and  death,  tho 
ferbaps  they  receive  him  differently,  yet  treats  alike  the 
feol  and  die  philofdpher.  To  reduce  life  to  exaft  rule 
and  method,  is  commonly  a  painful,  oft  a  fruitlefs  oc- 
cupation :  And  is  it  not  alfo  a  proof,  that  we  overvalue 
the  prize  for  which  we  contend  ?  Even  to  reafon  fo 
carefully  concerning  it,  and  to  fix  with  accuracy  its  Juft 
idea,  would  be  over-valuing  it',  were  it  not  that,  to  fome 
temjsiers,  this  occupation  is  one  of  the  moft  amufing,  in 
which  life  could  poffibly  be  employed. 
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ESSAY    XIX. 


Of  Polygamy   and  Divorces, 

AS  marriage  is  an  engagement  entered  Into  by  mu* 
,  tual  confent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation 
of  the  fpecies,  'tis  evident,  that  It  muft  be  fufceptible 
of  allthevariety  of  conditions,  which  confent  efiabliflies^ 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himfelf  to  a  Woman,  Is  bound 
to  her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In 
begetting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  na- 
ture and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence  and 
education.  When  he  has  performed  thefe  two  parts  of 
duty,  no  being  can  reproach  him  with  injuftice  or  in* 
jury.  And  as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  fubfifting  his  offspring,  may  be  very  va- 
rious, 'tis  mere  fuperftition  to  imagine,  that  marriage 
can  be  entirely  uniform,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode 
or  form.  Did  not  human  laws  reftrain  the  natural  }i- 
lerty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage  would  be  as  dif- 
ferent, as  contradls  or  bargains  of  any  other  kind  or 
fpecies. 

As  circumftances  vary,  and  the  laws  propofe  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places, 
they  impofe  different  conditions  on  this  important  con- 
trad.  In  ToNQuiN  'tis  ufual  for  the  failbrs,  when 
the  (hips  come  into  the  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  feafon  ; 

and. 
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tad,  notwithftanding  this  precirious  engagement,  thef 
are  aflured,  'tis  faid,  of  the  ftrideft  fidelity  to  their  bed^ 
99  well  as  in  the  whole  nnnagement  of  their  affairs  from, 
thofe  temporary  fpoufes. 

I  cannot,  at  prefent,  recoiled  my  authorities ;  but  t 
have  fomewhere  read.  That  the  republic  of  Athene 
having  loft  many  of  it$  citizens  by  war  and  peftilence^ 
allowed  every  man  to  marry  two  wives,  in  order  th9 
fooner  to  repair  the  wafte  which  had  been  made  by  thefe 
calamities.  The  poet  Euripides  happened  to  be  coupled 
to  two  noify  Vixens,  who  (b  plagued  him  with  their 
jealoufies  and  quarrels,  that  he  became  ever  after  a  pro-^ 
fefled  woman-bater  \  and  is  the  only  theatrical  writer, 
perhaps  the  only  poet,  who  ever  entertained  an  averflon 
againft  the  whole  fex. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the  Hijiory  of  thi 
Sevaraubi AKs,  where  a  great  many  men  and  a  few 
women  are  fuppofed  to  be  fliipwrecked  on  a  de<ert  coaft ; 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  to  obviate  thofe  endlefs 
quarrels  which  arofe,  regulates  their  marriages  after  l^e 
following  manner :  he  takes  a  handfome  fenude  to  him* 
-felf  alone ;  affigns  one  to  every  couple  of  inferior  ^A- 
£cers ;  and  to  five  of  the  loweft  rank  he  gives  one  wifa 
in  common.  Could  the  greateft  legiflator,  in  fucfa  cir- 
cumftaiices,  have  contrived  matters  with  greater  wifdom  ? 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  very  Angular  kind  of 
marriage,  which  is  to  be  met  with  among  no  other  peo* 
I^e.  Any  number  of  them,  as  ten  or  a  dozen,  joined 
in  a  fociety  together,  which  was  perhaps  requifite  for 
mutual  defence  in  thofe  barbarous  times.  In  order  t9 
link  this  fociety  the  clofer,  they  took  an  equal  number 
of  wives  in  common,  and  whatever  children  were  born, 
were  reputed  to  belong  to  all  of  them,  and  were  accord- 
ingly provided  for  by  the  whole  community. 

» 
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Among  the  inferior  creatures,  nature  herfelf,   being 
the  itipreme  legiiktor,  prefcribes  all  die  laws  which  kh 
guljite  thwc  marriages,  and  vmrLet  thofe  laws  according 
to  the  different  circumftances  of  the  creature.    Where 
ihe  furniflies,  with  eafe,  food  and  defence  to  the  new* 
horn  animal,  the  prefent  evtibracf  -terminates  the  mar« 
riage  i  and  the  care  of  the  oiFapring  U  committed  entire^* 
ly  to  the  female.    Where  liie  food  is  of  more  difficult 
ptirchafe,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  feafon,  till  dis 
common  'progeny  can  provide  for  itfelf  ,*  and  ^en  tibc 
)mion  immediately  difl^lves,  and  leaves  each  of  the  par* 
ties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at  the  enfuing 
fetfon.    But  nature  having  ei^owed  man  with  reafcuH 
has  not  fo  exa<SUy  regulated  every  article  of  bis  marriage 
contraA,  but  has  left  him  to  adjuft  them,  by  his  own 
prudence,  according  to  his  particular  circumftances  and) 
fituation.    Municipal  laws  are  a  fupply  to  the  wifiJom 
of  each  individual ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  by  refrain* 
ing  the  natural  liberty  of  men,  make  the  private  intereft 
fubmit  to  the  intereft  of  the  public.     AH  regulati<^s, 
therefore,  on  this  head  are  equally  lawful,  and  equally 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature ;  tho'  they  are 
hot  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally  ufeful  ^  to  fociety. 
71)e  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy>  as  among  the  Eajiem 
nations;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  among  the  GRE£Ka 
and  Romans  ;  or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one 
woman,   during   the  whole  courfe  of   their  lives,    as 
umong  the  modern  Europeans.    It  may  not  be  dif- 
agrecable  to  confider  the  advantages  and  difad vantages 
which  refult  from  each  of  thefe  inftitutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 

only  effedlual  remedy  for  the  furies  and  diforders  gf  love, 

•and  the  only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  ilavery 

to  the  females,  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  paf- 

iions  has  impofed  on  us.    By  this  means  alone  can  we 

regain 
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regain  our  right  of  fbvereignty;  and,  fating  our  ap|>eA 
tite,  re*eftablifli  the  authority  of  reafon  in  our  minds^ 
and,  by  confequence,  our  own  authority  in  our  fiunilies. 
Man,  like  a  weak  foyereign,  being  unable  to  fupport 
himfelf  againft  the  wiles  and  kitrigues  of  his  fubje£b, 
muft  play  one  fa£iion  againft  another,  and  become  ab- 
folute  by  the  mutual  jealoufies  of  the  females.  7>  di^ 
vide  and  to  govern  is  an  univerfal  maxim  $  and  by  negleft-^ 
ing  it,  the  Europeans  undergo  a  more  grievous  and  al 
mor^f  ignominious  flavery  than  the  Turks  or  Persians, 
who  are  fubjeded  indeed  to  a  fovereign,  that  lies  at  ^ 
^iftance  from  them,  but  ii\  their  domeftic  aiFairs  rule 
with  an  uncontroulable  fway.  An  honeft  Turk,  who 
ihould  come  from  his  feraglio,  where  every  one  trembles 
before  him,  would  be  furprized  to  fee  Sylvia  in  her 
drawing-room,  adored  by  all  the  beaus  and  pretty  fel- 
lows about  town,  and  he  would  certainly  take  her  for 
fome  mighty  and  defpotic  queen,  furrounded  by  her 
guard  of  obfequious  flaves  and  eunuchs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  rea- 
fon, that  this  fovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  leal  ufurpa- 
tion,  and  deftroys  that  nearnefs  of  rank,  not  to  fay 
equality,  which  nature  has  eftablifhed  between  the  fexes* 
We  are,  by  nature,  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  pa- 
trons :  Would  we  willingly  change  fuch  endearing  ap- 
pellations, for  the  barbarous  titles  of  mafter  and  tyrant  ? 

la  what  capacity  (hall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  pro* 
ceeding  ?  As  lovers,  or  as  hufbands  I  The  lover ^  is  to* 
tally  annhihilated ;  and  courtfliip,  the  moft  agreeable 
fcene  in  human  life,  can  no  longer  have  place,  where 
women  have  not  the  free  difpofal  of  themfelves,  but  are 
bought  and  fold,  like  the  meaneft  animals.  The  hujband 
is  as  little  a  gainer,  having  found  the  admirable  fecret  of 
extinguifhing  every  part  of  love,  except  its  jealoufy. 
There  is  no  rofe  without  its  thorn  \  but  he  muft  be  a 
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tooiifh  wretch  indeed^    who  throws  away  the  rofe  and 
preferves  only  the  thorn. 

I  wouU  not  willingly  infif^  upon  it  ^  an  advantage  in 
our  European  cuftoms,  what  was  phferved  by  Mehe-. 
*Met  EFFSKJDXthe  laft  Turkish  ambafiador  in  France^ 
^  Turks,  fays  he,  4ire  gnat Jimpletons  in  cetnparifon  of 
tbi  Chri^ans.     We  are  at  the  expence  and  trouble  of  keeping 
mferagUa^  each  in  his  own  boufe:  But  you.eafe  your/elves  of 
this  biardeHy  and  have  jourferaglio  in  your  friends  boufes* 
The  known  virtue  of  our  British  ladies  frees  them 
fufficiently  from  this  imputation :  And  the  Turk  him« 
felf,  had  he  travelled  among  us,  muft  have  owned,  that 
our  free  /Comti>erce  with  the  fair  fex,  more  than  any 
odier  invention,  embelliibes,  enlivens,  and  polifhes  fo'^ 
ciety. 

But  the  Asiatic  manners  areas  deftru^live  to  friend** 
fiiip  as  to  love.  Jealoufy  excludes  men  from  all  inti* 
macies  and  familiarities  with  each,  other.  No  man  dares 
bring  his  friend  to  his  houfe  or  table,  left  he  bring  a 
lover  to  his  numerous  wives.  Hence  all  over  the  eaft, 
each  family  is  as  feparate  from  another,  as  if  they  were 
fo  many  diftind  kingdoms.  No  wonder  then,  that  So- 
lomon, living  like  an  eaftern  prince,  with  his  feven 
hundred  wives,  and  three  hundred  concubines,  without 
one  friend,  could  write  fo  pathetically  concerning,  the 
vanity  of  the  world*  Had  he  tried  the  fecret  of  one 
wife  or  miftrefs,  a  few  friends,  and  a  great  many  com- 
panions, he  might  have  found  life  fomewhat  more  agree- 
able. Deftroy  love  and  friendfhip ;  what  remains  in  the 
world  worth  accepting  ? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  efpecially  children  of 
condition,  is  another  unavoidable  confequence  of  thefe 
eaftern  inftitutions.  Thofe,  who  pafs  all  the  early  part 
of  life,  among  flaves,  .  are  only  qualified  to  be,   them- 
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felvcs,  flaves  and  tyrants ;  and  in  every  future  intercourfc; 
either  with  their  inferiors  or  fuperiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equality  of  matiktnd.  What  attention^  too, 
can  it  be  fuppoTed  a  parent,  WhoTe  feragtio  aflSvds  him 
fifty  fens,  will  give  to  the  inftilling  principles  of  aioia« 
lity  or  fcicnce  iiito  a  progeny,  with  whom  he  himfelf 
is  fcarcely  acquainted,  and  whom  he  loves  with  (o  di- 
vided an  aiFedion  ?  Barbarifm,  therefore,  appears,  front 
reafon  as  well  as  experience,  tio  be  the  inicparaUc  con^ 
comitant  of  polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  1  need  not  recount 
the  frightful  effeSs  of  jealoufy,  and  the  conftraint  in 
which  it  holds  the  fair-fex  all  over  the  eaft.  In  thofe 
countries  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  c«mmerc6 
with  the  females,  not  even  phyficians,  when  ficknefs  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  exttngui&ed  all  wanton  {affiom  in 
the  bofoms  of  the  far,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  has  ren*' 
dered  them  unfit  objefb  of  defire.  ToVRNEf out  te]^ 
tis,  That  when  he  was  brought  into  At  £rand  Jfgnior*$ 
feraglio  as  a  phyfidao,  he  was  not  a  litde  furprized,  ijs 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  fee  a  great  number  of  nake4 
arms,  fiaading  out  from  the  fides  of  the  room«  He 
conid  not  imagine  what  this  could  mean  $  till  he  was 
told,  that  thofe  arms  belonged  to  bodies,  which  he  muit 
cure,  without  knowing  any  more  about  them,  than  what 
lie  could  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  allowed  ,tp 
a(k  a  queftion  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants^ 
left  he  might  find  it  necefiary  to  enquire  concerning  cir- 
cumftances,  which  the  delicacy  of  the  feraglio  allows 
not  to  be  revealed.  Hence  the  phyficians  in  the  eaft 
pretend  to  know  all  difeafes  from  the  pulfe ;  as  our  quacks 
in  Europe  undertake  to  cure  a  gerfon  merely  from  fee- 
ing his  water.  I  fuppofe,  liad  Monfieur  ToyRNEFORT 
been  of  this  latter  kind,  he  would  not,  in  Constan- 
tinople, have  beei;  allowed  by  the  Jealous  Turks  to 
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be  furniflied  with  materials  requifite  for  exergiiing  hU 
irt.        '  ^         '  " 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy*  is  alfo  allowed, 
they  rcndpr  t^cir  wives  cripples,  anc}  make  their  feet  of 
*  ^o  ufe  fo  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houfej.    'But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  ftrange,  that  in  an 
European  country,  where  polygamy  is  not  allowed, 
Kal^ufy  can  yet  be  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  *tis 
indecent  fo  much  as  to  fuppofc,  that  a  woman  of  ranic 
can  have  feet  or  legs.    A  Spaniarp  is  jealous  of  the 
very  thought^  of  thofe  v^o  approach  his  wife ;  and,  if 
poffible,  will  prevent  his  bein^  dilhonoured,  even  by  the 
jyantonneis   of   imagination,      \yitnefs    the  JFollowing 
ftory,  which  we  have  from  very  good  authority  f.  When 
die  motlier  of  the  late  king  of  Spain  was  on  her  road 
towards  Madr  id,  Ihe  pailed  thro*  a  little  town  in  Spain, 
famous  for  its  manufadory  of  gloves  and  ftockings.  The 
Iioneft  magtftrates  of  the  place  thought  they  could  not 
better  exprels  th^r  joy  ibr  the  recjsption  of  their  new 
queen,  than  by  prefenting  her  with  a  fample  of.  tbofe 
fqff^qditits^  for  whichalone  their  town  was  remarkable. 
.The  major^domo^  who  qqndudled  the   prinQefs,  received 
ij^e  gloves  very  graciouily ;  But  when  the  ftockings  were 
prefented,  he  flung  them  away  with  great  indignation, 
^dieverely  reprimanded  the  magiftrates  for  this  egre- 
gious piece  of  indecency.      Know^  fays  he,  th^t  a  qaeen 
€f  Spain  has  no  legs.  ^  The  poor  young  queen,  who, 
at  that   time,  underftood  the  language  but  imperfeftly, 
and  had  been  often  frightened  with  ftories  of  Spanish 
jealoufy,  imagined  that  they  were  to  cut  off  her  legs. 
Upon  which  (he  fell  a  crying,  and  begged  them  to  con- 
duft  her  back  to  Germany  ;  for  that  (he  never  could 
endure  that  operation :  And  it  was  with  fome  difficulty 
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they  could  appcafe  her.  Philip  IV.  is  faid  never  tit 
his  life  to  have  laughed  heartily,  but  at  the  recital  of 
this  ftory. 

If  a  Spanish  lady  muft  n6t  be  fuppofed  to  have  leg^,  . 
what  muft  be  fuppofed  of  a  Turkish  lady  ?  She  muft 
not  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  being  at  all.  Accordingly, 
'tis  efteemed  a  piece  of  rudenefs  and  indecency  at 
Constantinople,  ever  to  make  mention  of  a  man'$ 
wives  before  himf.  In  Euiuope,  'tis  true,  £ne  bred 
people  make  it  alfo  a  rule  never  to  talk  of  their  wives  : 
But  the  reafon  is  not  founded  on  our  jeaIoufy«  J  fup- 
pofe  it  is  becaufe  we  fhould  be  apt,  were  it  not  for  this 
rule,  to  become  troublefome  to  company,  by  piking  too 
much  of  them. 

The. author  of  the  Persian  letters,  has  given  adif-^ 
ferent  reafon  for  this  polite  maxim.  Mmy  f^ys  he,  never 
care  to  mention  their  wives  in  company^  le/i  they  Jkotdd  talk 
cf  them  before  people^  who  are  hitter  acquiainted  with  them 
than  them/ehes. 

Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  man 
with  one  woman,  let  us  now  confider  what  duration  we 
fhall  afEgn  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  fliall  admit 
of  thofe  voluntary  divorces,  which  were  in  ufe  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  who  would  defend 
this  pra6lice,  may  employ  the  following  reafon«. 

How  often  does  difguft  and  averfion  arife  after  mar- 
^age,  fi:om  the  moft  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  in- 
compatibility of  humour  ;  where  time,  inftead  of  curing 
the  wounds  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  feflers  them 
every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ? 
Let  us  feparate  hearts,  which  are  not  made  for  each 
other.     Each  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another,  for 
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which  it  IS  better  fitted.  At  leaft,  nothing  can  be  more 
cruel,  than  to  preferve,  by  violence,  an  union,  which, 
at  firft,  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now,  in  effe£b, 
diiTolved  by  mutual  hatred. 

'^  But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  ha- 
tred and  domeftic  quarrels :  It  is  alfo  an  admirable  pre- 
fervative  againft  them,  and  the  only  fecret  for  keeping 
alive  that  love,  which  firft  united  ^e  married  couple. 
.The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty  :  The  very  image 
of  conftraint  is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  con- 
fine it  by  violence,  to  what  would  other  wife  have  been 
its  choice^  the  inclination  immediately  changes,  and  de- 
firc  is  turned  into  averfion.  If  the  public  intcreft  will 
not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in  polygamy  that  variety^  which  i3 
fo  agreeable  in  love  5  at  leaft,  deprive  us  not  of  that  li- 
berty, which  is  fo  effentially  requifite.  In  vain  you  tell 
me,  that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  perfon,  witlT  whom  I 
would  conjoin  myfelf.  I  had  my  choice,  'tis  true,  of  my 
prifon;  but  this  is  but  a  fmall  comfort,  fince  it  muft  ftill 
be  a  prifon* 

Such  are  the  arguments,  which  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour qf  divorcer :  But  there  feem  to  be  thefe  three  un- 
anfwerable  objeftions  agatnft  them  :  Firft^  What  muft 
become  of  the  children,  upon  the  feparation  of  the  pa- 
rents ?  Muft  they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  ftep- 
mother ;  and  inftead  of  the  fond  attention  and  concern 
of  a  parent,  feel  all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a 
ftranger  or  an  enemy  ?  Thefe  inconveniencies  are  fuf-  ^ 
ficiently  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by  the 
doom  inevitable  to  all  mortals :  And  fhall  we  feek  to 
multiply  thefe  inconveniencies,  by  multiplying  divorces, 
and  putting  it  in  the  power  of  parents,  upon  every  a:- 
price,  to  render  their  pofterity  miferable  ? 

S^condly^  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart 
ff  man  i^aturally  delight?  in  liberty,  and  hates  every 
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thing  to  which  it  is  cohfined ;  'tis  alfo  true,  on  the  other 
band,  that  the  heart  oF  man  naturally  fubmits  to  necef- 
iity,  and  foon  loTes  an  inclination,  when  there  appears 
an  abfolute  impoi&bility  of  gratifying  it,     Thefe  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  you'll  fay,  are  contra!didory : 
But  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  contradj£tions !  Tlho'  'tii 
remarkable,  that  where  principled  are,  after  this  hiknner, 
tontrary  in  their  operation,  they  do  not  always  fleftrby 
each  other  s  but  the  one  or  the  other  may  'predomfhate 
on  any  particular  occafion,  according  as  circumftahces 
are  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  it.     For  inflance,  love  is 
a  reftlefs  and  impatient  paflion,  full  of  caprices  and  va* 
nations ;  arifing  in  a  moment  from  a  feature,  from  ah 
air,  from  nothing,  and  fuddenly  extinguidiing  after  thfe 
fame  manner.     Such  a  paffion  requires  liberty  above  ktl 
things ;  and  therefore  Eloisa  had  reafon,  when*,   m 
order  to  preferve  this  paffion,  (he  rcfufcd  Ito  marry  '\X€v 
beloved  Abelaep. 

How  ofif  when  preft  $o  marriage^  have  Ifaidy 
Curjfe  on  all  lafVf  hut  thofe'which  love  has  made  : 
Love ^  free  as  air^  atjighi  of  human  tiesj 
Spreads  bis  light  wings^  and  in  a  moment  fies. 

3\xt  friendjhip  is  a  Calm  and  fedatc  affeaioh,  conducted 
"by  reafon  and  cemented  by  habit ;  fpringing  from  long 
acquaintance  aiid  mutual  obligations ;  without  jealbufies 
or  fears,  and  without  thofe  feveriih  fits  of  heat  and  cold, 
which  caufe  fuch  an  agreeable  torment  in  the  amoroOs 
paffion.  So  fobcr  an  affeftion,  therefore,  as  friehdlhip, 
rather  thrives  under  conftraint,  and  never  rifes  to  fuch  a 
height,  as  when  any  ftrong  intereft  or  neceffity  blinds  two 
pcrfons  together,  and  gives  them  fome  common  obje<9;  of 
purfuit.  Let  us  confider  then,  whether  love  or  fricnd- 
<hip  (hould  moft  predominate  in  marriage ;  and  we  fliall 
foon  determine  whetlier  i'Aerty  or  conftraint  be  moft  lii* 
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¥Ourable  tp^  it.     The  happieft  marriage^,  tp  he  fure^  aro 
fou0d  where  love^  by  long  acquaintance,  is  confolidated 
into  £riegdfiiip;    Whoever  dreams  of  raptures  and  ex- 
itailes  beyond  the  honey-month^  is  a  fool.     Even  ro- 
jaances  themfelves^  with  all  their  liberty  of  fidion,  are 
obliged  to  drop  their  lovers  the  very  day  of  their  mar- 
nage^  and  find  it  eafier  to  (upport  the  paffion  for  a  dozen 
j^ars  under  coldnefs,  di(daJn  apd  dificulties^  than  a  week 
under  poflefiion  and  feciirity.     We  need  not,  therefore^ 
be  afraid  of  drawing  die  marriage-knot  the  clofeft  pof- 
^ble«     The  friendfbip  between  the  perfons,  where  it  is 
folid  and  fincere,  will  rather  gain  by  it :  And  where  it 
is  wavering  and  uncertan'n,  this  is  the  beft  expedient  for 
fixing  it.     How  many  frivolous  quarrels  and  difgufts  aie 
there,  which  people  of  common  prudence  endeavour  to 
forget,  when  they  lie  under  a  neceffity  of  paffing  their 
lives  together ;  but  which  would  foon  be  inflamed  into 
the  moft  deadly  hatred,  were  they  purfued  to  the  utmofl, 
under  the  profpedi  of  an  eafy  feparation  f 

In  the  third  place,  we  muft  confidcr,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  perfons  fo  clofely  in  all 
their  interefts  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife,  without 
rendering  the  union  intire  and  total.  The  leaft  pofHbi-* 
lity  of  a  feparate  intercfl  muil  be  the  fource  of  endlefs 
quarrels  and  jealoufies.     What  Dr.  Parnel  calls. 

The  liitli  pilf*rifig  temper  of  a  wife^ 

will  be  doubly  ruinous ;   and  the  hufband's  felfifhnefsy 

being  accompanied  with  more  power,  may  be  flill  mort 
dangerous. 

Should  thefe  reafons  againft  voluntary  divorces  be 
efteemed  infufficient,  I  hope  no  body  will  pretend  to  re* 
f ufc  Ae  teftimony  of  experience.  At  the  time  when  di- 
vorces were  moft  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar- 
riages were  oxoii  rares  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
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penal  laws,  to  force  the  men  of  fafhion  into  the  ^mar- 
ried date :  A  circumftance  whi^h  is  fqirce  to  be  found 
in  any  other  2^gt  or  pation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  praifed 
by  DxoNYsius  Halycarnassjeu$  f.  Wonderful  was 
the  harmony,  fays  the  biftorian,  which  this  infeparaUe 
union  of  Jnterefts  produced  between  married  perfons; 
while  each  of  them  confidered  the  inevitable  neceffity  bj 
which  they  yrere  linked  together,  and  abandoned  al) 
profpe^  of  any  other  choice  or  eftabliihment. 

The  exclufion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  fufficientljf 
recommends  our  prefent  European  practice  tt^ith  regard 
fojiurriage. 
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FINE  wridog9  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  con» 
£fts  of  feritiments,  which  are  natural,  without  be- 
iog  obvious.  There  cannot  be  a  jufter,  and  more  coa- 
cife  definition  of  fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  afFea  not  die 
mind  with  any  pleafure,  and  feem  not  worthy  of  Our 
attention.  The  fileafantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obfer- 
vations  of  a  peafant,  the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney 
coachman ;  all  thefe  are  natural,  and  difagreeable.  What 
an  infip^d  comedy  Ihould  we  make  of  the  icbit-chat  of  the 
tea-table,  copied  faithfully  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing 
can  pleafe  perfons  of  tafte,  but  nature  drawn  with  all 
lier  graces  and  ornaments,  la  belle  nature  $  or  if  we  copy 
low  life,  the  ftrokes  muft  be  fbong  and  remarkable,  and 
muft  convey  a  lively  image  to  the  mind.  The  abfurd 
*  liaivety  of  Sancho  Pancho  is  reprefented  in  fuch  inimitaUe 
colours  by  Cervantes,  tha^  it  entertains  as  much  as 
the  pidure  of  the  moft  magnanimous  hero  or  fofteft 
4over, 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  orators,  philofopfaers,  cri* 
fics,  or  any  author  who  fpeaks  in  his  own  peribn,  with- 
out introducing  other  fpesdcers  or  adors.  If  his  language 
be  not  elegant,  his  obf<nlFati<Mi8  uncommon,  his  fenfe 
^ong  and  mafcttline,  he  will  in  vaiii  boaft  his  natuie 

aqd 
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and  fimplicity.  He  may  be  correct ;  but  he  never  will 
be  agreeable.  'Tis  the  unhappinefs  of  fuch  authors, 
that  they  are  never  blamed  nor  cenfured.  The  good 
fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the  fame. 
The  fecret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Horace  talks 
)Df,  foBMis  femta  vha^  may  be  die  happieft  lot  of  the 
one ;  but  is  the  greateft  misfortune,  which  the  other 
can  poffibly  fall  into. 

On  die  other  hand, .  i^rodudtoa^,  vhioh  ace  Qiei€^ 
iiirpriiing,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any 
lafting  entertainment  to  the  mind.     To  draw  chimeras 
18  not,  properly  fpeaking,  to  copy  or  imitate.     Tbt  jull* 
neTs  of  the  reprefentatioft  is  loft,  and  fhe  mind  Is  dU^ 
^eafed  to  find  a  pidure,  whidi  beaars  no  ftfemblattOe 
to  any  original.      Nor  are  iuch  ^xcelfive  refineteeMs 
^«lkore  agreeable  in  the  ^ftdary  or  )>hiiofqpkic  'ftile,  tfian 
4n  the  epic  or  tragia     T0O  -much  ornament  is  a  fault  in 
every  kind  of  pr^odudion*  Uncommon  e9q[>reffiomi,>ftro^g 
Aa&esofwit,{K>intedfimilies,andc()igrammaticturnSyefpe- 
cioHy  when  they  reeiv  too  freifuendy,  are  a  disfiguremei^, 
nether  than  any  embellifhaent  of  dileourfe.     As  the  eye, 
in  furveying  a  Govhxc  buildiiig,  js  diftraded  by  the 
|nuki|d:i€ity  of  ornaments,  and  kfes  the  4¥bok  by  u^ 
rsnifiiitQ  attention  to  the  parts  ^  ib  the  mind,  in  perufif{g 
«  W(^k  bvefflodfied  iiviA  wit,  is  £MCg«Ad  and  di^ufted 
vrikh  the  cbnftant^ndeavoiir  to  fliifte  abd:fm|>ri0e%    Tlys 
is  llie  cafe  whcite  ^  writer  overabounds  in  wit,%even  thp' 
tbiitwit,  inikfclf,.Aioald  be  juft  and  iigpeaabfe.    Bntiit 
^onttmmly  happens  to  iuch  Wrke r^  thH  they,  foek  f^t 
their  favourite  ornaments,  even  where  the  fubjeA.affutfs 
-diem  not^  and  by  that  means,  have  twenty Jnfipid  con- 
ceits for  one  thought  which  is  really  beautiful. 

Thareis  tiofutijtft  in  critical  Icamiqgim^FecqpioiiSy 
ilian  this  of  the  tjuft  'mixiiHse  of  funpliGity  apd  -refi^« 
ittant  m  #vtfiiQgi|  ^uA  di«refiof e,  >AOt  ^  WMd^r  10  iflpo 
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Targe  a  StUj  I  fB^U  confihb  myfelf  16  a  fet^  general  eb<* 
/crvations  oh  that  head. 

Firftj  I  obfcrve,  Tiirf  /A^*  txceffes  of  both  kinds  are  to  hi 
amiidy  and  tho*  a  propgr  nudiwn  ought  to  be  Jiudied  in  alt 
produSlions ;  yet  this  medium  lies  not  in  *a  pointy  but  admits  of 
a  very  conjiderable  latitude.  Confider  the  wide  diftance, 
in  this  refpe<^^  between  Mr.  Pope  and  Lucretius. 
Thefe  feem  to  lie  in  the  two  |;reateft  extremes  of  refine- 
fnent  and  finiplicity»  in  which  a  poet  can  indulge^  him- 
fAU  without  being  guilty  of  any  blameable  excefs.  All 
>diis  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets,  1^0  may  differ  from 
each  other,  bat  may  be  equally  admirable,  each  in  bis 
peculiar  ftile  afid  manner.  Corneille  and  Congre vb, 
I  whd  carry  their  wit  and  refinement  fomewhat  farther 
than  Mr.  Pope  (if  poets  of  fo  different  a  kind  can  be 
compared  together)  and  Sophocles  and  Terence, 
who  are  more  fimple  than  Lucretius,  feem  to  have 
gohe  out  of*  that  medium,  fai  which  the  moft  perfed  pro- 
"dudlons  are  fouhd,  and  to  be  guilty  of  feme  excefs  in 
tiiefc  Oppofite  charafters.  Of  all  the  great  poets,  Vir- 
otL  and  Ra'CiVe,  in  my  opinion,  lie  neareft  the  center, 
and  are  the  fartheft  removed  from  both  the  cxtremitie^m 

My  fecond  obfervation  on  this  head  is.  That  it  is  very 
'dijttklty  ifiiot  impofphle^  to  explain  by  words ^  w^ere  thejiifi 
medium  between  the  excejfes  ofjimplicity  and  refinement  Sesy  or 
fo  give  tiny  rule^  by  which  we  can  know  predfely  the  bounds 
'between  the  fault  and  the  beauty,  'A  critic  may  difcourib 
hbt  ohly  very  judicioufiy  on  this  head,  without  inflru£l:« 
itig  his  readers,  but  even  without  underftanding  the 
faiitter  perfedly  himfelf.  There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of 
crfticifm  than  the  dij/ertaiion  on  pa^orals  by  Fontenelle  i 
wtiere,  by  a  number  of  reiIe£tions  and  philofophical  rea- 
fbnings,  be  endeavours  to  fix  the  jufl  medium,  which  is 
lul^abie  to  that  fpecies  of  writing.  But  let  any  one  read 
the  paflorals  of  that  authoi^  and  he  will  be  convinced 

that 
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Aat  this  jttficioiis  critiCy  notwltfaftanding  his  fine  reafon* 
ifigSy  bad  a  falfe  Ufte,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfe&ion 
much  nearer  the  extreme  of,  refinement  than  pailoral 
poetry  will  admit  of*  The  (entiments  of  his  fhepherds 
are  better  fukcd  to  the  toilettes  of  Paris,  tlian  to  the  fo- 
lefts  of  Arcadia.  But  this  it  is  impoffible  to  dilcover 
from  his  critical  reafoning^.  He  blames  all  exceffive 
painting  and  ornament  as  much  as  Virgil  could  hare 
^oncy  bad  he  wrote  a  difiertation  on  that  fpectes  of 
poetry.  However  different  the  tafles  of  men  may  be, 
their  general  difcoorfes  on  thcfe  fubjefls  are  commonly 
the  fame.  No  criticifm  can  be  very  inifarudive,  which 
dcfcends  not  to  particulars,  and  is  not  full  of  examples 
and  illuftrations.  *Ti$  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  beauty, 
as  well  as  virtue,  Kcs  always  in  a  medium  ;  but  where 
A\s  medium  is  placed,  is  the  great  quefHon,  and  can 
never  be  fufEciendy  explained  by  general  reafonings. 

I  Ihall  deliver  it  as  a  third  obfervation  on  this  fub* 

yStf  That  Wf  9Ugbi  to  he  more  en  our  guard  againft  the  ex^ 

crjs  rf  refinement  than  that  of  Jbnplicity ;  and  that  becaufe  the 

farmer  excef its  both  lefs  beautiful,  and  more  dangerous  thcit^ 

^tatUr. 

'Tis  a  certain  rule,  that  wit  and  paflion  are  intirely 
incohfiftent.  When  the  afFedions  are  moved,  there  is 
BO  place  for  the  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  being 
Itaturally  limited,  'tis  impoffible,  that  all  its  faculties  can 
operate  at  once :  And  the  more  any  one  predominates, 
the  leTs  room  is  there  for  the  others  to  exert  their  vigoun 
For  this  reafon,  a  greater  degree  of  fimplicity  is  required 
in  all  compofuions,  where,  men,  and  aSions,  and  paf- 
lions  are  painted,  than  in  fuch  as  confiil  of  refle£lions 
and  obfervations.  And  as  the  former  fpecies  of  writing 
is  the  more  engaging. and  beautiful,  one  may  fafely,  upon 
this  account,  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  fim<^ 
plicity  above  that  of  refineipent. 
.    ..  '         '     ■  We 
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We  may  alfo  obfervc,  tfiat  thofc  compofitfons,  which 
we  read  the  ofteneft,  and  which  every  man  of  talfte  has 
got  by  heart,  have  the  Recommendation  of  fimplitity^, 
and  have  nothing  furprizing  in  the  thought,  when  €(i« 
vefted  of  that  elegance  of  expreffion,  and  harmony  tf 
numbers,  with  which  it  .is  cloathed;  If  the  merit  of  the 
compofition  lies  in  a  poiiit  of  wit ;  it  may  ftrike  at  firft  ; 
but  the  mind  anticipates  the  thought  in'  the  feCOnd  pe- 
ruial,  and  is  no  longer  affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an 
.epigram  of  Martial,  the  firft  line  recalls  the  whole  ; 
and  I  have  no  pleafure  in  repeating  to  myfelf  what  I 
know  already.  But  each  line,  each  word  in  C atullus^ 
has  its  merit ;  and  I  am  never  tired  with  the  perufal  of 
him.  'Tis  fufficient  to  run  over  CowtEY  once :  But 
Parnel,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fre(h  as  at  the 
firft.  Befides,  'tis  with  books,  as  with  women,  where 
a  certain  plainnefs  of  manner  and  of  drefs  is  more  en- 
gaging than  that  glare  of  paint  and  airs  and  appard^ 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  afFe&kms. 
T£RE>TCS  is  a  modeft  and  baihful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  becaufe  he  afTumes  nothing,  and 
whofe  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable^  tho'  not  a  v^ 
lent  impreffion  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  lefs  beautl/ulj  fo  is  it  the 
more  dangerous  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  apteft  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  paile^  for  dulnefs,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  fomething  furprizing  in  a  blaze  of 
w«t  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  ftruck 
with  it,  and  falfely  imagine  it  to  be  the  moft  difficult,  at 
well  as  moft  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds 
with  agreeable  faults,  fays  Quintiliak,  abundat  duki" 
bus  vitiis ;  and  for  that  reafon  is  the  more  dangerous,  and 
the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  tafle  of  the  young  and  in- 
confideratt, 

•  I  ihall 


I  flial)  ^d)  thfU:  the  e^cefs  of  refii^esient  is  now 
IDore  to  be  guarded  ag^inft  than  ever ;  bcc^ufe  'tjs  the  ex^ 
trcfi^e  wlffch  pifn  ^  dbf  a^pft  apl:  to  fall  intp,  afi^r  learn« 
ing  ^  made  grc^t  pfo^i9^  tf^d  after  eipinent  writers 
^ve  appeared  in  eyfify  fytoles  of  compofitipn.  Tlfe  j^n* 
licavour  tp  pleafe  by  Qoydty  lead$  ix|en  wide  of  fimplicjtjr 
and  nature^  and  filly  their  ijinritings  with  affe£tatjon  and 
copc<eit.  It  w^  ^^s  the  Asiatic  eloquence  dege- 
nerated fo  mwk  from  the  Attic.  It  was  tbu3  the  ^ge 
of  Claudius  and  Ne&g  became  fo  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Augustus  in  tafte  and  genius :  And  perhaps  there 
are^  ^t  prefent,  fome  fymptopi^  of  a  like  degeneracy  oj^ 
tafte,  in  France  a^  well  as  In  England, 
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Of  NATiONAir   Characters. 

TH  E  vulgar  are  rtrj  a|»t  to  carry  all  national  cha* 
ra£Uri  to  esctr^mes ;  and  baidng  once  ^ablifhec) 
it  ae  a  principle^  that  any  peo^e  ace  koavifli,  or  cavt 
ardly,  or -ignorant,  diey  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but 
comprehend  every  individual  under  the  fame  chamber. 
Men  ^  ieftfe  condesm  thafe  undiftinguifliing  jodgmentr : 
TW  tat  the  fame  time,  they  ailowr,  th«c  each  nation  hm 
a  pecuHar  fet  of  manners,  and  that  fome  particular 
iqualities  are^nore  fiequendy  to  fae  met  with  among  one 
peofJe  than  among  their  neighbours.  The  ccmmoa 
people  in  Swibssrland  hav^  furely  more  probity  than 
thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  Irelanj>  ;  and  every  prudent 
man  will,  from  that  circumflanpe  akme,  make  a  dif« 
ference  in  the  truft  which  he  repofes  in  each.  We  baxp 
reafon  to  expeflk  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a  FrencHt 
MAN  than  in  a  Spaniard  ;  the'  Cervantes  was  borp 
in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane  3  thp*  Tyc^q 
Brake  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reafons  are  affigned  for  thefe  national  cha^ 
racers ;  while  fome  account  for  them  from  moral  and 
others  from  phyjical  caufes.  By  moral  cauies,  1  mean  all 
circumftances,  which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as 
motives  or  reafons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  fet  of 

manners 
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manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind  are^  the  nature 
of  the  government,  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs,  the 
plenty  or  penury  in  which  die  people  live,  the  fituation 
of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbours,  and  fuch  like 
cff cumftances.  By  pbyjkal  caufes,  I  mean  thofe  qualities 
of  the  air  and'dimate,  whic^h  are  fuppofed  to  work  in* 
fenfibfy  on  the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and  habit  of 
tile  body,  and  giving  a  particular  complexion,  which 
tho^  reflexion  and  reafon  may  fometimes  overcome,  yet 
wOl  it  prevail  among  the  generality  of  mankind^  and  have 
an  influence  on  dieir  manners. 

That '  the  charader  of  a  nation  will  very  much  de» 
pend  on  moral  caufes,  muft  be  evident  to  the  moft  fu- 
perficial  obferver ;  fince  a  nation  is. nothing  but  z.  collect 
tioh  of  individuals,  and  the  manners  of  individuals  are. 
Aequently  determined  by  thefe  cau&s.  As  poverty  and 
Inrd  labour  debafe  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and 
sender  them  unfit  for  any  fcience  tai,  ingenious  profef- 
fion  ;-fo  where  ai^y  government  becomes  very  oppreffive 
to  aU'its  fubje£ts,  it  muft  have  a  proportional  effeAoa 
their: temper,  and. genius,  and  muft  baniih  all  the  liberal 
arts  from  among  them..  Inftances  of  this  nature  are  very 
^qucnt  in  the  world. 

The  fame  principle  <3f  inoral  caufes  fixes  the  charader 
fX  different  profeffions,  and  altei^  even  that  difpofition^ 
which  the  particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  hfoldter  and  a  prieft  are  different  char  afters,  in 
all  nations,  and  all  ages  \  and  this  difference  is  founded 
oh  circumftances,  whofe  operation  is  eternal  and  un- 
alterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  foldiers  laviih  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave  :  Their  idlenefs,  together  with 
the  large  focieties,  which  they  form  in  camps  or  garri- 
fons,  inclines  them  to  pleafure  and  gallantry  }  By  their 
frequent  change  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breed- 
ing. 
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ing  and  an  opennefs  of  behaviour  :  Being  employed  only 
againft  a  public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  beccJme  can- 
did, honeft,  and  undefigning  :  And  as  they  ufe  more  the 
labour  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  mindf  they  are  com- 
monly thoughtlefs  and  ignorant  *. 

'Tis  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  falfe  maxim,  that 
prlejis  of  all  religions  are  the  fame  j  and  thoj  the  charafter 
of  the  profeffion  will  not,  in  every  inftance,  prevail  over 
the  perfonal  charaSer,  yet  it  is  fure  always  to  predomi- 
nate with  a  greater  number.  For  as  chymifts  obferve, 
that  fpirits,  when  raifed  to  a  certain  height,  are  all  the 
/ame,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extrafted ;  fo 
thefe  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uni- 
form charadler,  which  is  intirely  their  own,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is^  generally  fpeaking,  not  the  moft 
amiable  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  fociety.  It  is, 
in  moft  points,  oppofite  to  that  of  a  foldier  i  as  is  the 
the  way  of  life,  from  which  it  is  derived  f. 

As 

*  Tis  a  fayinf  of  Menandzr^  fi9fjt.-\>li  ^^ixrioirtiiy  i?^*  u¥  it  vX»mt 
^90;  O Jdet;  yivoir*  ay.  Men.  apud  S  t  o  B  a  v  m  •  *Tis  not  In  the  pvioer  even  of 
God  to  make  a  pohte  foldier.  The  contrary  obfervation  with  regard  to  the 
jxianners  of  foldiers  takes  place  in  our  Jays.  This  feems  to  me  a  prefump- 
tion,  that  the  ancients  owed  all  tht-ir  lefinement  and  civility  to  books  and 
ftudy ;  for  wbich^  indeed,  a  foldicr''s  life  is  sot  fo  well  calculated.  Com* 
pany  and  the  v^orld  is  their  fpherft.  And  if  there  be  any  politenefs  to  be; 
learned  from  company^  they^  will  certainly  have  a  contiderable  ihare  of  it. 

•f  Tho*  all  mankind  have  a  Arong  propenfity  to  religion  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  difpofitions  j  yet  are  there  few  or  none,  who  have  it  to  that 
degree,  and  with  that  conAancy,  which  is  requiflie  to  fupport  the  chara£ler 
of  this  profeifion.  It  muft,  therefore,  happen,  that  clergymen,  being  drawn 
from  the  common  mafs  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  employments, 
by  the  views  of  profit,  the  greateft  part,  tho^  no  atheifts  or  free  thinkers, 
will  ^nd  it  neceHary,  on  particular ^occaiions,  to  feign  more  devotion  than 
they  are,  at  that  time,  poflcffed  of,  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fer- 
vor and  ferloufnefs,  even  when  jaded  with  the  excrcifcs  of  their  religion,  or 
when  they  have  their  minds  engaged  in  ,the  common  occupations  of  life. 
They  xnuft  myot,  like  the  reft  of  the  wcrld^  give  iicQpe  to  their  narturi(l  move- 
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As  to  phyjical  caufes^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogether 
of  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I  think, 

that 

ments  and  fentiments  :  They  maft  fet  a  gbard  over  their  looks  and  wordt 
and  actions :  And  in  order  to  fupport  the  veneration  paid  them  by  the  igno- 
rant vulgar,  they  mnft  not  only  keep  a  remarkable  referve,  but  muft  pro- 
mote the  fpxrit  of  fuperftltion,  by  a  continued  grimace  and  hypocrify.  This 
dinimulsition  often  deflroys  the  candor  and  ingenuity' of  their  temper*  and 
ir-alces  an  irreparable  breach  in  their  chara^er. 

\i  by  chance  any  of  them  be  pofleflcd  of  a  temper  more  fufccptlblc  of  de- 
votion than  ufoal,  fo  that  he  has  but  little  occafion  for  hypocrify  to  fupport 
the  chara^ler  of  his  profeflion  ;  'tis  fo.  natural  for  him  to  over-rate  this  ad- 
vantage, and  to  think  that  it  atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that 
frequently  he  is  not  more  virtuous  than  the  hypocrite.  And  tho*  few  dare 
openly  avow  thofe  exploded  opinions,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to  the  faints, 
and  that  they  slcne  have  property  in  their  goods ;  yet  we  may  obferve,  that 
thcfc  principles  lurk  in  every  bofom,  and  reprefent  a  zeal  for  religious  ob- 
fervances  as  fo  great  a  merit,  that  it  may  compenfate  for  many  vices  and 
«rnormitiet.  This  obfervation  is  fo  common,  that  all  prudent  men  are  on 
their  guard,  when  they  meet  with  any  extraordinary  appearance  of  religion  ; 
tho*  at  the  fame  tlme^  they  confefs,  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule^  and  that  probity  and  fuperftition  are  not  altogether  incom* 
patible. 

Moft  men  are  ambitious  j  but  the  ambition  of  other  men  may  commonly 
be  (atisfied,  by  excelling  in  their  particular  profcfilon,  and  thereby  promoting 
the  interefts  of  fociety.  The  ambition  of  the  clergy  can  often  be  fatisficd 
only  by  promoting  ignorance  and  fuperflition  and  implicit  faith  and  pious 
frauds.  AtkI  having  got  what  Archimedes  only  wanted,  (w;?;.  another 
world,  on  which  he  could  fix  his  engines)  no  wonder  they  move  this  world 
at  their  pleafurc. 

Muft  men  have  an  over-weanIng  conceit  of  themfelves  j  but  thefe  have  a 
peculiar  lemptitJon  to  that  vice,  who  are  regarded  with  fiich  veneration,  and 
are  even  deemed  facfed,  by  the  ignorant  multitude, 

Mnft  men  arc  apt  lo  bear  a  particular  regard  for  members  of  their  own 
profeflion  ;  Kut  as  a  lawyer,  or  phyfician,  or  merchant  does,  each  of  them^ 
follow  out  his  burincfs  apart,  the  intereds  of  thefe  profeffions  are  not  fo 
clofcly  un  ted  as  the  interefts  of  clergymen  of  the  fame  religion  j  where  the 
•.\  !iblc  body  gains  by  the  veneration,  paid  to  their  common  tenets,  and  by  :hc 
fttppre/Hon  of  anlagoniAst 

Few  men  can  bear  contradidion  with  patience  j'  but  the  clergy  too  of- 
ti^n  proceed  even  to  a  degree  of  fury  oo  this  article :   Becaufe  all  their  credit 

and 
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that  men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to 
the  air^  food,  or-  climate.  I  confefs,  tbate  the  contrary 
opinion  may  juftly,  at  firft  fight,  feem  very  probable; 
fince  we  find,  that  thefe  circumftances  have  an  influence 
over  every  other  animal,  and  that  even  thofe  creatures^ 
which  are  fitted  to  live  in  climates,  fuch  as  dogs,  horfes, 

and  livielibood  depend  upon  the  belief,  which  their  opinions  meet  vttith  ;  ani 
they  a!ooe  pretend  to  a  divine  $ind  fupernatural  authority,  or  have  any  colour 
for  reprefenting  their  a^tagonifts  as  impious  and  prophane^    The  Odiunt- 
TbeoUgUum,  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb,  and  means 
that  degree  of  rancour,  which  is  the  moft  furious  and  implacable. 

Revenge  is  a  very  natural  palHon  to  mankind  ;  but  feems  to  reign  with 
the  greateft  force  in  pricfis  and  women  :  Becavfe  being  deprived  of  the  im- 
mediate exertion  of  anger,  in  violence  and  combat,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
(hemfelves  defpifed  on  that  account ;  and  their  p^ide  fupports  their  vindi£^ive 
^pofition. 

Thas  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral  caiffes^  in* 
flamed  in  that  profeflion  $  and  tho*  feveral  individuals  efcape  the  contagion, 
yet  all  wife  governments  will  be  on  their  gaard  againft  the  attempts  of  s 
fociety,  who  will  for  ever  combine  into  one  fa£lion,  and  while  it  afts  as  a 
fociety,  will  for  ever  be  actuated  by  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  and  a  perfe^ 
tuting  fpllftt. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  ferious  ;  and .  this  is  the  chara^er  re* 
^red  of  priefts,  which  confines  them  to  1^€t  rales  of  decency,  and  com- 
monly prevents  irregularity  and  intemperance  amongft  them.  The  gaiety, 
much  iefs  the  excefTcs,  of  pleafure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body  ;  and  this 
yirtoe  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one,  which  they  owe  to  their  profeHion,  In 
religions,  indeed,  founded  on  ipecuhtive  priociplei,  and  where  public  dif- 
■ourfes  make  a  part  of  religious  fervice,  it  may  alfo  be  fiippofed  that  the. 
clergy  will  have  a  confiderable  ihare  in  the  learning  of  the  timies  )  tho*  *tis 
certain  that  their  tafte  and  eloquence  will  always  be  better  than  their  ikill 
in  reafoning  and  phUofophy.  But  whoever  podeiTe*  the  other  noble  virtues 
of  humanity,  mecknef^,  and  moderation,  as  very  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
do,  is  beholden  for  them  U  natuxe  «r  refledioa,  nat  to  the  genius  of  his 
calling. 

*Twas  no  bad  expedient  ia  the  Romans,  for  preventing  the  ftrong  tfh^ 
•f  the  piieftly  character,  to  make  it  a  law  that  no  one  (hould  be  received 
into  the  facerdotal  office,  till  he  was  paft  fifty  years  of  age,  Dion.  Htd»  lib. 
1.  The  living  a  layman  till  that  age,  'tis  prefiimed,  would  be  able  to  fix 
*he  char^^er.-  '«•-.• 
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b^c.  do  not  attain  the  fame  perfefiion  in  all.  The  cou* 
rage  of  bull- dogs  and  game-cocks  feems  peculiar  to 
England.  Flanders  is  remarkable  for  large  and 
heavy  horfes  :  Spain  for  horfes  light,  and  of  good  mettle* 
And  any  breed  of  thefe  creatures,  tranfported  from  one 
country  into  another,  will  foon  lofe  the  qualities,  which 
they  derived  from  their  native  climate.  It  may  be  aflced, 
why  not  the  fame  with  men  ♦  ? 

There  are  few  queftions  more  curious  than  this,  of 
which  will  occur  oftencr  in  our  inquiries  concerning  hu- 
man affairs ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a 
ierious  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor 
is  it  poffible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  converfe  often  toge- 
ther, without  acquiring  a  fimilitude  of  maimers,  and  com- 
municating to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues. 
The  propenfity  to  company  and  fociety  is  ftrong  in  all 
rational  creatures ;  and  the  fame  difpofition,  which  gives 
us  this  propenfity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other's 
fentiments,  and  caufes  like  pafiions  and  inclinations  to 
jun,  as  it  were  by  contagion,  thro'  the  whole  club  or 
Jcnot  of  companions.  Where  a  number  of  men^  are 
united  into  one  political  body,   the  occafions  of  their 

*  C^sAR  C^e  Bel!,  Gallico,  lib.  i.)  fays  that  the  Gallic  horfes 
Vcrc  very  good  ;  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib»  7.  thathewas 
l»bliged  to  remount  fome  German  cavalry  with  Gallic  horfes.  At  pre- 
fent^  no  part  of  Evrope  has  (b  bad  horfes  of  all  kinds  as  France  :  But 
Germany  abounds  with  excellent  w&r  horfes.  This  may  beget  a  little  fuf- 
picion,  that  even  animals  depend  hot  on  the  climate;  but  on  the  diffe- 
rent breeds^  and  on  the  flcill  and  care  in  rearing  them.  Th«  north  of  ^ng- 
iand  abounds  in  the  bed  horfes  of  all  kinds  which  are  in  the  World.  In 
the  neighbouring  countieS)  north  fide  the  Tweed,  no  good  ]iorfe^  of  any 
kind  are  to  be  met  with.  Stkabo>  lib.  ft.  Kje£^s»  in  a  great  meafui-e, 
^e  inilaence  of  climate  upon  men.  AH  is  cuftom  and  education,  fay^  he. 
It  18  not  from  nature,  that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lacedimo- 
nians  ignorant,  and  the  Thxbaks  too,  who  are  ftill  nearer  neighbours- 
to  the  former.    Bvea  tk»  .dl^ertoc*^  of  miimaU,  ht  addi^  depends  not  oa 

« 
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intercourfe  tnuft  be  fo  frequent,  for  defence,  commerce, 
and  government,  that  together  with  the  fame  fpeech  or 
language,  they  muft  acquire  a  refemblance  in  their  man- 
ners, have  a  common  or  national  charaSer,  as  well  as  a 
perfohal  one,  peculiar  to  each  individual.     Now  though 
nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and  underftanding  in 
great  abundan.ce,  it  follows  npt  that  (he  always  produces 
Ithem  in  like  proportions,  and  ithat  in  every  fociety  th^ 
ingredients  of  induftry  and  indolence,  valour  and  cow- 
ardice, humapity  and  brutality,  wifdQm  and  folly,  wiil 
4je  mixed  after  the  fame  manner.     In  the  infancy  of  fo- 
dejty,  if  any  of  thefe  difpofitions  be  found  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  reft,  it  will  naturally  prevail  in  the 
compofition,  and  give  a  tinfture  to  the  national  chayaSer. 
Or  Ihould  it  be  afferted,  that  no  fpecies  of  temper  can 
reafonably  be  prefumed  to  predominate,  even  in  thofi? 
contrafted  focieties,  and  that  the  fame  proportions  will 
always  be  preferved  in  the  mixture  ;  yet  furely  the  per- 
fons  in  credit  and  authority,  being  ftill  a  more  coiitraae4 
body,  cannot  always  be  prefunied  to  be  of  the  fame  char 
rafter ;  and  their  influence  on  the  mafiners  of  the  people, 
muft,  at  all  times,  be  very  confiderable.'    If  on  the  firft 
eftablifliment  of  a  republic,  a  Brutus  fliould  be  placed. 
\n  authoritjj,  and  be  tranfported  with  fuch  an  enthufiafin 
for  liberty  and  public  good,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of 
nature,   as  well  as  private  intereft,   fuch  an  illuftrious 
example  will  naturally  have  an  effeft  on  the  whole  fo- 
ciety,   and  kindle   the  fame  paiSon  in    every    bofom. 
Whatever  it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of  orie  ge^iera- 
tion,  the   next   muft  imbibe   a  deeper  tindure  of  the 
fame   dye ;   men  being  more  fufceptible  of  all  impref- 
fions  during  infancy,  and  retaining  thefe  impreflions  as 
iong  as  they  remain  in  the  world.     I  affert,  then,  that 
all  national  charafters,  where  they  depend  not  on  fixed 
moraU^wkSy  proceed  from  fuch  accidents  as  thefe,  and 
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that  phyfical  caufes  have  no  difcerniblc  operation  on  the 
human  mind. 

If  we  run  over  the  whole  globe,  or  revolve  all  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory,  we  (hall  difcover  every  where  figns  of 
this  fympathy  or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  in- 
fluence of  air  or  climate. 

Pirft.  We  may  obferve,  that  where  a  very  extcnfive 
government  has  been  eftabliflied  for  many  centuries,  it 
fpreads  a  national  chara6ler  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
communicates  t(j  every  part  a  fimilitude  of  mannei!fi. 
Thus  the  Chinese  have  the  greateft  uniformity  of  chaT 
rafter  imaginable ;  tho*  the  air  and  climate,  in  differeii^ 
parts  of  thofe  vaft  dominions,  admit  of  very  confider^ble 
variations. 

Secondly.  In  fmall  governments,  which  are  contiguous, 
the  people  have  rtotwithftanding  a  difierent  chara£ler, 
and  are  often  as  diftinguifliable  in  their  manners  as  the 
moft  diftant  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes  were  but 
a  Ihort  day's  journey  from  each  other  j  tho'  the  Athe- 
nians were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  politenefs,  and 
gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  duln^s,  ruflicity,  and  a 
phlegmatic  temper.  Plutarch,  difcouciing  of  the  ef- 
JecSls  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  obferves,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  PiR-ffiUM  poffefled  very  different  tempers 
from  thofe  of  the  higher  town  of  Athens,  which  was 
diftant  about  four  miles  from  the  former :  But  I  believe 
no  one  attributes  the  difference  of  manners,  in  WaI?- 
PING  and  St.  James's,  to  a  difference  of  air  or  cli- 
mate. 

ThirJfy.  The  fame  national  character  commonly  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  government  to  a  precife  boundary  5 
^nd  upon  croffing  a  river  or  paffing  a  mountain,  one 
finds  a  n€;w  fct  of  manners,  with  a  new  governn>ent. 
Tsbe  Languedocians  ianii  Gascons  aiQ  the  gayeft 
:  ■    people 
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people  of  all  France  j  but.  whenever  you  pafs  the  Py- 
renees, you  are  among  Spaniarps.     Is  it  conceivabjc 
that  the  qualities  of  the  air  (hould  change  fo  exadUy  wit|^ 
the  limits  of  an  empire^  which  depend  fo  much  on  the 
accidents  of  battles,  negociations,  and  marriages  ? 

Fourthly.  Where  any  fet  of  men,  fcattered  over  dift^nt 
nations,  have  a  clofe  fociety  or  communication  together, 
they  acquire  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  and  have  but  little 
in  common  with  the  nations  amongft  whom  they  live. 
Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in 
the  eaft,  have  a  peculiar  charafter  j  and  the  former  are 
as  much  noted  for  fraud,  as  the  latter  for  probity  ♦.  The 
JefuiiSy  in  -all  Roman^cathoUc  countries,  )are  alfo  obferved 
to  have  a  charadler  peculiar  to  themfelves.      ^ 

Fifthly.  Where  any  accident,  as  a  difference  of  lan- 
guage or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  fam» 
country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  will  pre- 
ferve,  during  feveral  centuries,  a  diftin^l  and  even  op- 
pofite  fet  pf  manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery 
of  the  TufiKs,  form  a^i  exa&  contrail  to  the  deceit,  levi« 
ty,  and  cowardice  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

Sixthly.  The  fame  fet  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them  ovei-  the  whole  globe,  as  w^ll  as 
the  fame  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish,  English, 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  are  all  dilHinguifliable 
even  between  the  tropics. 

*  A  foiaU  (t€t  or  fociety  amidft  a  greater  are  comfnon}y  moft  regular 
in  their  morals ;  becauie  they  are  more  remarked,  and  the  faults  of  indi- 
vidual! draw  diikonour  on  the  whole*  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is^ 
when  the  fuperftition  and  prejudices  of  the  large  fociety  are  lb  ftron^  as  (• 
throw  an  infamy  on  the  fmaller  fociety,  independent  of  their  morals.  For 
in  that  cafe,  having  no  charad^er  either  to  fave  or  gaiui  they  become  carded 
of  theif  he^aviour,  exoept;un<mgthemfelves« 
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Seventhly.    The  manners  of  a  people  change  very  c<uir 
fiderably  from  one  age  to  another*;  either  by  great  altera- 
tions in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  peo- 
ple, or  by  that  inconftancy,  to  which  all  human  affairs 
are  fubje<Sl.     The  ingenuity  and  induftry  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  ftupidity 
and  indolence  of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions. 
Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty,  formed  the  cha- 
jrafter  of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  as  fubtilty,  cowardice, 
and  a  flaviih  difpofition  do  that  of  the  modern.     The 
old  Spani  ARD$  were  reftlefs,  turbulent,  and  fo  addiiSed  to 
war,  that  many  of  them   killed   themfelves,  when  de- 
prived of  their  arm*  by  the  Romans  *.     One  would  find 
an  equal  difficulty,  at  prefent,  (at  leafl:  <5ne  would  have 
found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to  rouze  up  the  modern  Spa- 
niards to  arms.     The  Batavians  were  all  foldiers  of 
fortune,  axfd  hired  themfelves-  into  the  Roman  armies. 
Their  pofterity  make  ufe  of  foreigners  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  that  the  Romans  did  their  anceftors.     Tho'  fome 
few  ftrokes  of  the  French  charadlter  be  the  (ame  with 
that,  which  C^sar  has  afcribed  to  the  Gauls  ;    yet 
what  comparifon  between  the  civility,  humanity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  the  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  groflnefs  of  the  an- 
cient ?  Not  to  infift  upon  the  great  difference  between 
the  prpfent  poflcflbrs  of  Britain,  and  thofe  before  the 
Roman  conqueft ;  we  may  obferve  that  our  anceftors',  a 
few  centuries  ago,  were  funk  into  the  moft  abje<9:  fuper  - 
ftition,  laft  century  they  were  inflamed  with  the  moft 
furious  enthufiafm,  and  are  now  fettled  into  the  moft 
cool  indifference  with  regard  to  religious  matters,   that 
is  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  the  world.  " 

Eighthly.  Where  feveral  neighbouring  nations  have  a 
very  clofe  communication  together,  Either  by  policy, 
fommerce,   or  travelling,'  they  acquire  a  fimilitude  of 

*  Tit,  Livzx^  Lili.  34.  Cap.  17, 
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inanners,  proportioned  to  the  communication.  .Thus 
all  th^  Franks  appear  to  have  a  uniform  charaSer  to 
the  eaftern  nations.  The  diiFcrenccis  among  t;hem  ar^ 
like  the  particular  accents  of  different  provinces,  ^^hicli 
are  not  diftinguifliable,  except  by  an  ear  ac^uftpm^d  tp 
them,  and  which  commgnly  efcape  ^  foreigner. 

Ninthly,    We  may  often  temark  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  manners  and' chataders  in  the  fame  nation,  fpeakihg 
the  fame  language,  and  fubjeft  to  the  fame  government': 
And  in  this  particular  the  English  are  the  moft  remark- 
able  of  any  people,  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world. 
Nor   is  this  to  be  afcribed  to  the  mutability  and  un- 
certainty  of  their  climate,  or  to  any  other  pbyjical  caufes*- 
fihce  all  thefe  caufes  take  place  in  their  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  without  having  the  fame  efFeft. 
Where  the  government  of  a  nation  is  altogether  repu- 
blican, it  is   apt  to  beget  a  particular  fet  of  manners. 
Where  it  is  altogether  monarchical,  it  is  more  apt  to 
have  the  feme  effeft ;  the  imitation  of  fuperiors  fpread- 
ing  the  national  manners  fafter  among  the  people.    If  the 
governing  part  of  a  ftate  confifts  altogether  of  mercl^ants, 
as  in  Holland,  their  uniform  way  t)f  life  will  fix  their 
charafter.     If  it  confifts  chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed 
gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the  fame 
efFeft  follows.     The  genius  of  a  particular  feft  or  reli- 
gion is  alfo  apt  to  mould  the  manners  of  a  people.     But 
the  English  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy.     The  people  in  authority  are 
compofed  of  gentry  and  merchants.     All  fefts  of  religion 
are  to  be  found  among  them.     And  the  great  liberty  and 
independency,  which  every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to 
difplay  the  manners  peculiar  to  him.     Hence  the  Eng- 
lish, of  any  people  in  the  univerfe,  have  the  leaft  oif 
k  national  character  j  unle&  thiaf  very  Angularity  may 
ftand  for  fuch. 

*'  :-  4  If 
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If  the  charaiSers  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  clf*^ 
mate,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cotd  fliould  naturally  be 
expedied  to  have  a  mighty  influence }  fince  nothing  has 
a  greater  efFe«Sl  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
indeed  there  is  fome  fe^fon  to  think,  that  ;^I1  the  nations, 
which  live  between  the  polar  circles  or  between  th^  tro- 
pics, arc  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the  fpecles^  and  are  utter- 
ly incapable  of  all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human 
mind.  The  poverty  and  mifery  of  the  northern  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe,  and  the  indolence  of  the  fbuthern, 
from  their  few  neceilities^  may,  perhaps,  account  for 
this  remarkable  diifference,  without  our  having  recourfe 
to  phyfical  caufes.  This  however  is  certain,  that  the 
charafters  of  nations  are  very  promifcuous  ih  the  tempe- 
rate climates,  and  that  almoft  ^11  the  general  obferva- 
tions,  which  have  ]3een  formed  of  the  more  fouthern  or 
more  northern  nations  in  thefe  climates,  are  found  to  be 
uncertain  and  fallatjous  *• 

Shall  we  fay,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fun  in- 
flames the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
fpirit  and  vivacity.    The  French,   Greeks,  Egyf- 

*  I  «m  ^pt  to  fufpe^  the  negroei,  and  in  general  fX\  jthe  other  fpeciei  9^ 
men  (for  ther£  are  four  or  five  di/Fcrent  kinds)  to  ^t  naturally  inferior  to  the 
whites.  7'here  never  was  a  civilized  nation  of  any  other  complexion  than 
white,  nor  even  any  individual  eminent  either  in  a^on  or  fpeculation. 
Ko  ingenious  manvfa£lures  amon^  them,  no  arts,  no  fcicnces.  On  the 
9ther  hand,  the  moft  rude  and  bai4)arotts  of  the  whites,  fuch  as  ihe  ai^- 
cient  Germans,  the  pref&nt  'Tartars,  have  (IIU  fometMn^  eminent 
about  them,  in  their  yalour,  form  of  government,  or  fome  other  particular. 
Such  a  uniform  and  conflant  difference  cculd  not.  happen,  in  fo  mi^ny 
«ountries  and  ages,  if  nature  h«d  not  made  an  original  diftin^on  belwizt 
thelc  breeds  of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  qolonks,  there  are  N^caas 
Aaves  difperfed  all  over  Eujiorf,  of  which  none  ever  difcove^red  any  fyn^- 
.tems  of  ingenuity  f  tho'  la.w  people,  without  education,  will  Hart  up  amongft 
us,  and  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  every  profefHon.  In  Jamaica  indeed 
'^l>ey  taUc  of  one  negroe  as  a  man  of  par-ts  aod  learning;  but  *tis  likely  Jie 
is  admired  for  very  (lender  accompli/hments,  like  a  pairot,  who  fpeakf  a 
^u^  words  plainly,  * 
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TIANS,  and  Persian*  arc  remarkable  for  gaiety.  The 
Spaniards,  Turks,  and  Chinese  arc  noted  for  gra- 
vity and  a  fcrious  behaviour,  without  any  fuch  diiFcrence 
of  climate,  as  to  produce  this  difference  of  temper. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  na« 
tions  barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  underfland- 
ing  to  the  more  fouthern  climates,  and  pronounced^  ^ 
northern  nations  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civi- 
lity. But  Britain  has  produced  as  great  men,  either 
for  a£tion  or  learning,  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to 
boafl:  of. 

'Tis  pretended,  that  the  fentiments  of  men  become 
more  delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  the  fun  ; 
and  thtit  the  tB&c  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives  pra- 
|x>rttonablc  improvements  in  every  latitude ;  as  we  may 
paijticularly  obferve  of  the  languages,  of  which  the  more 
fouthern  are  finooth  and  melodious,  and  the  northern 
liarfh  and  untuneable.  But  this  oblervation  holds  not 
univerfelly.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  difagreeable : 
The  Muscovite  foft  and  mufical.  Energy,  ftrength, 
and  harilinefs  form  the  chara£^er  of  the  Latin  tongue : 
The  Italian  is  tiie  moft  liquid,  fmooth,  and  effemi- 
nate language  that  can  pof&bly  be  imagined.  Every  lan- 
guage will  depend  fomewhat  on  the  manners  of  the  peo* 
^le  ;  but  much  more  on  that  original  ilock  of  words  and 
founds,  which  they  received  from  their  anceflors,  and 
wliich  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  manners 
^dmit  of  the  greatefl  alterations.  Who. can  doubt,  but 
the  English  are  at  prefent  a  much  more  polite  and  know- 
f»g  people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  feveraj  ages  after 
the  fiege  of  Troy  ?  Yet  there  is  no  comparifon  between 
the  language  of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the 
greater  are  the  alterations  and  improvements,  which  hap- 
pen in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  lefs  can  be  expefbed 
in  their  language.    A  iel^  emiftei»t  and  refined  geniufes 
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Vlrlll  comirjunicatc  ihtir  tafte  and  knowledge  to  a  whole; 
people,  and  produce  the  greateft  improvements  :  But  they 
fi>^  the  tongue  by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  fome 
degree,  its  farther  changes. 

.  Xprd  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouth  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  thofe  of  the 
north ;  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has  ge- 
nius, he  rifejs  tp  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by  the 
ibutbern  wits.  This  obfervation  a  late  writer  *  confirms^ 
jby  comparing  the  fouthern  wits  to  cucumbers,  which  arc 
commonly  all  good  of  their  kind  ;  but  at  beft  are  an  in- 
fjpid  fruit :  While  the  northerii  genjufes  ^r.e  like  melons, 
of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good ;  but  when  it  is  fo,  it 
jias  an  exquifite  relifh-  I  believe  this  remark  may  be 
allowed  juft,  when  confined  to  the  European;  nations, 
and  to  the  prefept  age,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one ; 
But  then  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  moral 
faufes.  All  the  fciences  and  liberal  arts  have  bepn  im- 
ported to  us  from  the  fouth ;  and  'tis  eafy  to  imaginq, 
that,  in  the  firft  ardor  of  applicatiop,  when  excited  by 
emulation  and  by  glo^y,  the  few,  who  were,  addifted  to 
them,  would  carry  them  to  the  greateft  height,  and 
ftretch  every  nerve,  and  every  faculty,  to  reach  the  piii- 
pacle  of  perfeftion.  Such  illuftrious  examples  fpread 
knowledge  every  where,  and  begot  an  univerfal  efteem 
for  the  fciences  :  After  which,  'tis  no  wonder,  that  in-^ 
duftry  relaxes ;  while  men  meet  not  with  fuitablc  en- 
couragement, nor  arrive  at  fuch  diftinftion  by  their  at-^ 
tainments.  The  univerfal  diffufion  of  learning  among  a 
people,,  and  the  intire  banishment  of  grofs  ignorance  and 
lufticity,  is,  therefore,  feldom  attended  with  any  remark- 
able perfeftion,  in  particular  perfons.  It  feems  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue  de  OratoribuSf  that 
knowledge  was  much  more  common  in  Vespasian's 

•  Dr.  Berkeley  s  Minvte  Philofopbec* 
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ige  than  in  that  of  Cicero  or  Augustus.  Quikcti- 
iiAN  alfo  complains  of  the  profanation  of  learnings  by 
its  becoming  tpo  vulgar.  "  Formerly/'  lays  Juvenal^' 
*'  fcience  was  confined  to  Greece  and  It al y.  Now  the 
^^  whole  world  emulate  Athens  and  Rome.  Eloquent 
'*  Gaul  has  taught  Britain,  knowing  in  the  laws. 
**  Even  Thule  entertains  thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians 
*'  for  its  inftruftion*."  This  ftate  of  learning  is  rc« 
markable ;  becaufe  Juvenal  is  himfelf  the  laft  of  the 
Roman  writers,  who  poffefled  any  degree  of  genius. 
Thofe,  who  fucceeded,  are  valued  for  nothing  but  the 
matters  of  faft,  of  which  they  give  us  information.  I 
hope  the  late  converfion  of  Muscovy  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
fciences  will  not  prove  a  like  prognoftic  to  the  prefent 
period  of  learning. 

Cardinal  BentivogIio  gives  the  preference  to  the 
northern  nations  above  the  fouthern  with  regard  to  can-- 
dour  and  fmcerity  ;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  h^nd,  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Flemings  and  Germans.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that 
this  has  happened  by  accident.  The  ancient  Romans 
feem  to  have  been  a  candid  fincere  people  as  are  the  mo- 
dern Turks.  Birt  if  we  muft  needs  fuppofe,  that  this 
event  has  arifen  from  fixed  caufes,  we  may  only  conclude 
from  it,  that  all  extremes  are  apt  to  concur,  and  are' com- 
monly attended  with  the  fame  confequences.  Treachery- 
is  the  ufual  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarifmj 
and  if  civilized  nations  ever  embrace  fubtle  and  crooked 
politics,  'tis  from  an  excefs  of  refinement,  which  make$ 
them  difdain  the  plain  direct  road  to  power  and  glory. 

•  «  Scd  Cantabfr  undc 
Stoicua  ?  antiqoi  praelertkn  aeute  Metelli. 
Nuoc  tctus  GitAiAS,  Aoftrafqu^  habet  orbit  Athxxas* 
GALtiA  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos  : 
Dc  conducpnd^  lo^itur  jam  zhetprc  Thvu.''     . ,  •  ^  Satyr,  i^ 
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Moft  conquefts  have  gone  from  north  to  (buth ;  snd 
hetiGc  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations 
poflefs  a  fuper}br  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity.  But 
it  would  have  been  jufter  to  have  faid,  that  moft  con-^ 
quefts  are  made  by  poverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and 
richer.  The  Saracens,  leaving  the  deferts  of  Ara- 
^lA,  carried  their  conquefts  northwards  upon  all  the  fer- 
tile provinces  of.  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  met  the 
Turks  half  way,  who  were  coming  fouthwards  from 
the  deferts  of  Tartary^ 

An  eminent  writer  *  has.remarked,  that  all  couragious 
animals  are  alfo  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage  is 
lo  be  expefted  in  a  people,*  fuch  as  the  English,  whofe 
food  is  ftrong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-ftarved  com- 
monalty of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  difadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not 
inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was 
in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  courage,  of  all  na- 
tional qualities,  is  the  moft  precarious  ;  becaufe  it  is 
exerted  only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation  j 
whereas  induftry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con- 
ftant  and  univerfal  ufe,  and  for  feveral  ages,  may  become 
habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  preferved, 
it  muft  be  by  dtfcipline,  example  and  opinion.  The 
tench  legion  of  C-«sar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy 
in  France  were  formed  promifcuoufly  from  among  the 
citizens  j  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion,  that  they 
were  the  heft  troops  in  ibe  fcrvice,  this  very  opinion 
really  made  them  fuch. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion, 
we  may  obferve,  that  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Dorians^  and  Ionians,  the  former  were 

*  Sir  WiifttAM  TcMpLt^s  account  of  the  Netb«rlandf. 
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always  efteemed^  and  always  appeared  more  brave  and 
manly  than  the  latter ;  tho'  the  colonies  of  both  the 
tribes  were  interfperfed  and  intermingled  thro'  all  the 
extent  of  Greece,  the  lefler  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy, 
and  the  iflands  of  the  JEoEAVi  fea.  The  Athenians 
were  the  o^ly  Ionians  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for 
"Valour  or  military  atchievements;  tho*  even  thefc'were 
efteemed  inferior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  braveft 
of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  obfervation,  with  regard  to  the  difFerences 
of  men  in  different  climates,  on  which  we  can  reft  any 
weight,  is  the  vulgar  <  one,  that  people  in  the  northern* 
regions  have  a  greater  inclination  to  ftrong  liquors,  aivl 
thofe  in  the  fouthern  to  love  and  women.  One  can  af- 
fign  a  very  prpbable  fhyfical  caufe  for  this  difference. 
Wine  and  difiilted  fpirits  ^arm  the  frozen  blood  in  the 
colder  climates,  and  fortify  men  againft  the  injuries  of 
the  weather:  As  the  genial  heat  of  the  fun,  in  the  toxxn- 
tries  expofed  to  his  beams,  inflames  the  blood,  and  exalts 
the  pafiion  between  the  fexes. 

Perhaps  too,  the  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by  moral 
taufes.  AlPftrong.  liqoors  are  rarer  in  the  north,  and 
confequently  are  more  coyeted.  Diodorus  Siculus  ♦ 
tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  in  his  time  were  great  drunk- 
ards, and  much  addifted  to  wine ;  chiefly,  I  fuppofe, 
from  its  rarity  and.  novehy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Tieat  in  the  fouthern  dimates,  obliging  men  and  wotiien 
to  go  half  naked,  thereby  renders  their  frequent  com- 
merce more  dangerous,  and  inflames  their  mutual  paflion. 
This  makes  parents  and  hufoands  more  jealous  and  re* 
ferved  i  which  ftill  farther  irtflafties  the  paflion.     Not  to 

•  Li^.  5.    The  fame  author  afcrrbes  taciturnity  to  that  people  j  a  new 
proof  that  national  charafters  may  alter  vfry  much.     Taciturnity,  as  a  na- 
tional  charaftcr,    implies   unfociable'nefs.      ARisToTfE    in  his   Politics, 
book  2^  chap.  0,  fays  that  the  Gauls  arc'  the  q\\\)  warlike  nation>-who 
*  Mxt  aegligeat  cf  women. 
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mentioxit  that  as  women  ripen  fooner  in  die  fouthern  re* 
gions,  'tis  neceflary  to  obferve .  greater-  jealoufy  and  tare 
in  their  education  ;  it  ^ing  evident,  that  a  girl  of  twelve 
cannot  poiTefs  equal  difcretion  to  govern  this  paifion, 
with  one,  who  feels  not  its  violence  till  (he  be  feventeen 
or  eighteen. 

Perhaps  too,  the  hO,  is  iaife,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  phyfical  caufes,  diftributed  thefe  different 
inclinations  to  the  dilFerent  ch'mates;  The  ancient 
Greeks,  tho'  born  in  a  warm  climate,  feem  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle ;  nor  were  their  parties 
of  pleafure  any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among  the 
men,  who  pafied  their  time  altogether  apart  from  the 
fair  fex.  Yet  when  Alexander  led  the  Greejcs  into 
Persia,  a  ftill  more  fouthern  climate,  they  multiplied 
their  debauches  of  this  kind,  in  imitation  of  the  Per- 
sian manners  *.  So  honourable  was  the  charader  of  a 
drunkard  among  the  Persians,  that  Cyrus  the  younger, 
Soliciting  the  fober  Lacedemonians  for  fuccour  againft 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  claims  it  chiefly  on  account 
j.of  his  fuperior  endowments,  as  more  valorous,  more 
'i4)ountiful,  and  a  better  drinl^er  f.  Darius  Hystaspes 
made  it  be  infcribed  on  his  tomb^ftone,  among  his  other 
virtues  and  princely  qualities,  that  no  one  could  1)ear  a 
^greater  quantity  of  liquor.  You  may  obtain  any  thing 
.of  the  Negroes  by  offering  them  ftrong  drink ;  and 
.may  eafily  prevail  with  them  to  fell,  not  only  their  pa- 
rent$,  but  their  wives  and  miftrefTes,  for  a  calk  of.  bran- 
dy. In  France  and  Italy  few  drink  pure  wine,  ex- 
cept in  the  greatefl  heats  of  fummer ;  and  indeed,  it  is 
jthen  almofl  as  neceflary^  in  order  to  recruit  the  fpirits> 

^  BABYLaNTi  maximt  in  vifium,  &  juit  ekrietgttm  ffpntntur,  ejfufi  JunU 
QifiNT.  Cur.  Lib.  5.  C^p.  !• 

f  Pl? Ti  Symp.  Lib.  I.  Quxft.  ^, 
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evaporated  by  heat,  as  it  is  in  Sweden,  during  the  win- 
ter, in  order  to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  by  die  rigour 
of  the  feafon. 

Jf  jealoufy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  difpo- 
fition,  no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Musco- 
vites, before  their  communication  with  EuitoPE  had 
fomewhat  al^red  their  manners  in  this  particular. 

But  fuppofing  the  h&,  true,  that  nature,  by  phyfical 
principles,  has  regularly  diftributed  thefe  two  paffions^ 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  fouthern  re- 
gions ;  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affedl  the 
groffer  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame;  not  that  it 
can  work  upon  thofe  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations 
of  the  mind  and  underftanding  depend.  And  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  ani- 
mals never  degenerate  when  carefully  tended ;  and  horfes, 
in  particular,  always  fhow  their  blood  in  their  (hape,  fpi* 
rit,  and  fwiftnefs  :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philofo- 
pher;  as  a  man  of  virtue  may  leave  a  worthlefs  progeny. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  fubje(Sl  with  obferving,  that  tho* 
the  paf&on  for  liquor  be  much  more  brutal  and  debafing  than 
love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the  fource  of  all 
politenefs  and  refinement ;  yet  this  gives  not  fo  great  an 
advantage  to  the  fouthern  climates,  as  we  may  be  apt,  at 
firft  fight,  to  imagine. '  When  love  goes  beyond  a  certain 
pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes,  on  which  the  politenefe  of  a 
nation  will  commonly  much  depend.  And  if  we  would 
(ubtilize  and  refine  upon  this  point,  we  might  obferve, 
that  nations,  in  very  temperate  climates,  ftand  the  fairefl 
chance  for  all  forts  of  improvement ;  their  blood  not  be- 
ing fo  inflamed  as  to  render  them  jealous,  and  yet  being 
warm  enough  to  make  them  fct  a  due  value  on  the 
charms  and  endowments  of  the  fair  fe^c* 
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IT  feems  an  unaccountable  pleafure,  which  the  fpec- 
tators  of  a  well  wrote  tragedy  receive  from  forrow, 
terror,  anxiety,  and  other  paffions,  which  are  in  them- 
felves   difagreeable  and    uneafy.      The   more  they  are 
touched  and  afFefted,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with 
the  fpedacle  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  uneafy  paffions  ceafe  to 
operate,  the  piece  is  at  an  end.     One  fcene  of  full  joy 
and  contentment  and  fecurity  is  the  utmoft,  that  any 
compofition  of  this  kind  can  bear ;  and  it  is  fure  always 
to   be  the  concluding  one.      If  in  the  texture  of  the 
piece,    there  be  interwoven  any  fcenes  of  fatisfa£lion, 
they  afford  only   faint   gleams  of  pleafure,   which  are 
thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  plunge  the 
'adors  into  deeper  diftrefs,  by  means  of  that  contraft  and 
difappointment.     The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed, 
in  rouzing  and  fupporting  the  compaffion  and  indigna* 
tion,  the  anxiety  and  refentment  of  his  audience.    They 
are  pleafed  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflided,  and  never 
are  fo  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  fobs,  and  cries 
to  give  vent  to  their  Ibrrow,  and  relieve  their  heart,  fwoln 
with  the  tendereft  fympathy  and  compaffion. 

The  few  critics,  who  have  bad  fome  tinfture  of  phi- 
lofophy,  have  remarked  this  fingular  phaenomenon,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for  it, 
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L'  abbe  Dubos,  in  his  refle£lions  on  poetry  and 
painting,  aflfeits,  that  nothing  it  in  general  4<K4ifagt%6* 
able  to  the  unind  as  the  languid,  liftlefs  ftate  of  indolence^ 
into  i^ich  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  every  paffion  and 
occupation.  To  get  rid  of  this  painful  lituation,  it  feeka 
every  amufement  and  puifutt ;  bufinefe,  g^ning,  fliews^ 
executions ;  whatever  will  rouze  the  paffions,  and  take 
its  attention  from  itfelf.  No  matter  what  the  paiBon  is  ^ 
Let  it  be  diiagreeable,  afflii&ing,  .mehuicholy,  difordered  } 
it  is.ftill  better  than  that  infipid  languor,  which  atdfea 
from  peffed  tranquillity  and  repofe. 

It  is  impoffible  not  to  admit  this  account,  as  being,  at 
leaft,  in  part  fatisfaftory.  You  may  obfervc,  when  there 
are  fcvcral  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  company  fun  to 
thofe,  where  the  deepeft  play  is,  even  tho*  they  find  not 
there  the  beft  players.  The  view,  or  at  leaft,  imagina- 
tion of  high  paifions,  arifing  from  great  lofs  or  gain,  af^ 
feds  the  fpeflators  by  fympathy,  gives  them  fome  touches 
of  the  fame  pafiions,  and  ferves  them  for  a  momentary 
entertainment.  It  makes  the  time  paf^  the  eafier  with 
them,  and  is  fome  relief  to  that  opprcfSon,  under  whiqh 
'men  commonly  labour,  when  left  intirely  to  their  own 
thoughts  and  meditations. 

We  find,  that  common  lyars  always  magnify^-  in  ^tir 
narrations,  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  diftrcfs,  fickpeft, 
deaths,  murders^  and  cruelties ;  as  well  as  joyg.  beauty, 
mirth,  and  magnificence.  It  is  an  ahfurd  fecfet,  whidi 
they  have  for  pleafing  their  company,  fiacii\g  their  atten- 
tion, and  attachii^  thetti  to  fuch  marvelloui  relatioiis,  by 
the  paffions  and  emotions,  which  they  excise* 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  of  applying  to  the 
prefent  fubje^i,  in  its  full  extent,  this  foluiion,  however 
ingenious  and  fatisfa£lory  it  may  appear.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fame  object  of  diftrefs,  which  pleafes  in  a  tra- 
gedy, were  it  really  fet  before  us,  would  give  the  mofi 

unfeigned 
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unf4gn«4  naeaiinefs  -,  tho*  it  be  thpn  the  moft  effeftual 
faurc  of  ll^gupr  and  inclojence.  Monfieur  Fontenell s 
fccsoifi  to  iuv«  b^en  fenfible  of  this  difficulty  5  and  ac- 
i^tdingly  attempts  another  Iblution  of  the  phenomenon  ; 
at  leaft  makes  fome  addition  to  the  theory  above  men- 
tioned*. 

•♦  Pleafure    and  pain,**   fays   he,   **  which  are  two 
**  fentiments   fo  different   in  thcmfelves,  differ  not  fo 
f^  much  in  their  caufe«    From  the  inftance  of  tickling, 
*'  it  appears^  that  the  movement  of  pleafura  puihed  a 
•*'  little  too  far,  becomes  pain  ;  and  that  the  movement 
of  pail),  a  little  modei:ated,  becomes  pleafure.    Hence 
it  proceeds,  th^t  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  forrow,  foft 
•*  and  agreeable :  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminiihed. 
•f  TJie  heart  like^  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affected. 
•'  Mdancbply  objefts  fuit  it,  and  even  difaftrous   and 
**.  forrowful,  provided  they  are  fpftened  by  fovnecircum* 
•*  ftance.     It  is  cert&in,  that  on  the  theatre,  the  reprc* 
*'  fentation  has  almoft  the  effeft  of  reality ;  but  yet  it 
**^  has  jpot  altogether  that  efiedl:.     However  we  may  be 
**  hurried  away  by  the  fpeftacle  j  whatever  dominion  the 
^*  fehfes    and  imagination  m^y  ufurp  over  the  reafcn, 
•*  there  ftill  lurks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  falfe- 
^•^6od  in  the  whoje  of  what  we  fee.     This,  idea,  tho* 
•*  weak  and    difgaifed,     fuffices   to  diminifk  the  pain 
^  which  we  fuffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  whom 
^*  Wfe  love,  and  to  reduce  that  affiitStion  to  fuch  a  pitch 
-^*  as  converts  it  into  a  pleafure.     We  weep  for  the  mif- 
'« 'Hwt^iiie  of  a  hero,  to  whom  we  are  attached.     In.t£ie 
^'  fame  inftant  we  comfort  ourfclves,  by  rcfleSing,  that 
^*  it  is  nodiiDg  but  ^  fiftion  :  And  it  is  prccifely  that 
nV  mixture  of  ientimen^^  which  compofes  an  agreeable 
^  fovrow,  and  te^s  that  delight  us»    But  as  that  affltc- 
^^nbnv  whicb  is  taufed  t^y  exterior  <^nd  fenfibl^  obje(5lsj 

♦  Reflexions  fur  U  poetiqu«,  §.  36. 
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<*  IS  ftronger  than  the  confolation  which  arifes  from  an' 
**  internal  refleflion,  they  arc  the  cffeQ»  and  fymptoms 
*•  of  forrow,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  compo- 
«  fition/*  .    ' 

This  folution  feems  juft  and  convincing  ;  but  perhaps 
it  iwants  ftiU  fomenew  addition^  in  order  tomakeitanfwer 
6illy  the  phaenomenon,  which  we  here  examine.  All 
the  paffion$9  excited  by  eloquence,  are  agreeable  in  the 
higjbeft  degree^  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  moved  by 
painting  and  the  theatre.  The  epilogues  of  Cicero  are^ 
on  this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of 
tafte;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  fome  of  them  wi^out  the 
^eepeft  fynipathy  and  forjow.  His  merit  as  an  orator,  no 
doubt,  depend^  much  on  his  fuccefs  in  this  particular. 
When  be  had  raifed  tears  in  his  judges  and  all.  his 
audience,  they  were  then  the  moft  highly  delighted,  and 
expreiled  the  greateft  iatisfiiAion  with  the  pleader.  The 
pathetic  defcription  of  the  butchery  made  by  Verk.es  of 
the  Sicilian  captains  is  a  mafter-piece  of  this  kind': 
But  I  believe  none  will  affirm,  that  the  being  prefeht  at 
a  melancholy  fcene  of  that  nature  would  afibrd  any  en- 
tertainment. Neither  is  the  forrow  here  foftened  by  fic- 
tion: For  the  audience  were  convinced  of  the  fedity  of 
every  circumftance.  What  is  it  then,  which  in  this  cafe 
raifes  a  pleafure  frpm  the  bofom  of  uneafinefe,  fo  ta 
fpeak  '9  and  a  pleafure,  which  ftili  retains  all  &e  features 
and  outward  fymptoms  pf  diftrefs  and  forrow? 

I  anfwer :  This  extraordinary  e&eA  proceeds  from 
that  Very  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  fcene  is 
reprefentcd.  The  genius  required  to  paint  objeds  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  colleiling  afi  the  pa- 
thetic circumftances,  the  judgment  difplayed  in  difpoilng 
them  ;  the  excrcife,  I  fay,  of  thefe  noble  talents^  together 
with  the  force  of  expreffion,  and  beauty  of  oratorial 
numbers,  diiFufe  the  higheft  fatisfa£lion  on  the  audience, 

and 
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and  excite  the  moft  delightful  movements.  By  this 
means,  the  ime$iin€6  of  the  inelancholy  paffions  is  not 
only  orerpowered  and  effaced  by  Something  ftronger  of  an 
cppofite  kind ;  but  the  whole  moveinent  of  thofe  paffions 
is  converted  into  pleafure,  and  fwells  the  delight  which 
d^  el^que^ce  raifes  in  us.  The  fame  force  of  oratory, 
employed  on  ,an  uninterefting  fubjed^,  would  not  pleafe 
half  fo  much,  or  rather  would  appear  altogether  ridicu- 
Ifmsi  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  abfolute  calmnefs 
^nd  indifference,  would  relifh  none  of  thofe  beauties 
of  f maginatioq  or  expreffion,  which,  if  joined  to  paffion, 
give  it  fuch  cxquifitc  entertainment.  The  f  m  [)ulfe  or  ve- 
hemence, arifing  from  forrow,  coitipaflidn,  indignation, 
leceives  a  new  direction  from  the  fentimehts  of  beauty. 
The  latter,  being  the  predominant  emotion,  feize  the 
whole  mind,  and  convert  the  former  into  themfelves,  or 
at  leaft,  tinfture  them  fo  ftrongly  as  totally  to  alter  their 
nature:  And  the  foul,  being,  at  the  fame  time,  rouzed 
by  paffion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole 
a  ftrong  movement,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

..  The  fame  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy  ;  with  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation,  and  imitation  is 
a(wi3^s  of  iifelf  agreeable.  TJiis  circumftaiice  ferves  ftill 
fattbi^  to  fmooth  the  motions  of  paffion,  and  convert  the 
'Whole  foding  into  one  uniform  and  ftrong  enjoyment. 
r4^bje£U  of  the  greiteft  terror  and  diftrefs  pleafe  in  painf!- 
'4ngb  tnd.plcafe  n^ore  than  the  moft  beautiful  objedts,  that 
appear  calm  and  indifferent*.    The  affbiStion  rouzing  the 

*'  Painten  mikfe  ao  fcroplt  ti  repreftntbg  diftftft  tnd  borrow  u  wril  as 
.  MSxf  otktr  paffiuRLf  B«t  dyey  reeai  not  to  dwell  fo  nocfa  on  theCe  melancholy 
•ffis^Hoos  as  the  pOCtSy  who,  tho*  they  copy  every  emotion  of  the  human 
breaft.  yet  pals  very  quickly  over  the  agreeable  fehtifnents.  A  painter  re* 
'  prefentt  only  oie  inftant ;  and  if  that  he  palRooate  enough,  it  is  fure  to  af- 
ieA  and  delight  the  Ij^eOttor  t  But  nothing  can  furniik  to  the  poet  a,  vari^y 
«f  ^BUm  M^  iii^idents  and  fentiments,  except  diftrefs^  teiror,  or  anxiety. 
Compleat  }oy  and  fatiifadion  is  attended  with  fecurity,  and  leaves  no  farther 
room  for  adion.  ! 
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niind^  txci^  a  large  flock  of  fpirit  ^and  irehemeircei 
which  is  all  transformed  into  pleafure  by  the  force  t)fAe 
))revailing  movement.  It  is  thus  the  fiftion  of  tragedy 
foftens  the  paffion,  by  an  infufion  of  a  new  feeling,  not 
merely  by  weakening  or  diminilhing  the  forrow.  You 
may  by  degrees  weaken  a  real  forrowt  till  it  totally  dif- 
appears  j  yet  in  rtone  of  its  gradations  will  it  ever  giv^ 
pleafure  ;  except,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to  a  man  funk 
under  lethargic  Indolence,  #hora  it  rouzes  from  that  lan- 
guid ftate. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  fuificient  to  produce 
other  inftances,  where  the  fubordinate  movement  is  con- 
verted into  the  predominant,  and  gives  force  ,to  it,  tho' 
of  a  different,  and  even  fometimes  tho'  of  a  contrary 
Xkature< 

Novelty  naturally  rouzes  the  mind,  and  attra£b  our 
attendoii)  and  the  movements,  which  it  cauies,  are  al- 
ways convert  into  any  paiSon,  belonging  to  the  obje<£i$ 
iind  join  theiS:  force  to  it,  "Whether  am  event  excites  joy 
or  forrow,'  pride  or  ihamc,  anger  or  good-will,  it  is  furc 
to  produce  a  ftronger  affei^iion,  when  new  or  unufual. 
And  tho'  novelty  of  itfelf  be  agreeable,  it  enforces  the 
painful,  as  well  as  agreeable  paffions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  perfbn  extremely  by 
ihe  narration  of  any  tventy  the^  beft  method  of  increafing 
its  effed  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing  him  ef  it, 
and  firft  excite  his  curiofity  and  impatience  before  you  let 
him  into  Ae  fecret.  This  is  the  artifice  praSifed  by 
Ia<Jo  in  the  famous  feene  of  SIiakespeare  5  and  e\^ry 
'ipefkator  h  fenfifcle,  that  OthelloV  jealoufy  acquires 
additional  force  from  his  preceding  impatience,  and  that 
the  fubovdinate  paffion  is  here  readily  transformed  into 
the  predominant.  ^       v. 

Difficulties  incrcafc  paffions  of  every  kind ;  and  by 
jroufing  our  attention,  and  exciting  cur^  adive  powers, 

they 
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diey  produce  an  cmodon,  ^hich  nouriflies  d\e  prevailing 
afiedion. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  moft,  whofc 
fickly  infirm  frame  of  body  has  occafioned  them  th^ 
greateft  pains,  trouble,  and  anxiety,  in  rearing  him. 
The  agreeable  fcntiment  of  affection  here  acquires  forc^ 
from  fentiments  of  uneafinefs. 

Nothing  endears  fo  much  a  friead  as  ferrow  for  his 
death.  The  pleafure  of  hb  company  has  not  fo  powet^ 
ful  aa  influence. 

Jealoufy  is  a  painful  pai&on ;  yet,  without  (bmc" 
Jhaie  of  it,  the  agreeable  aiFe£tion  of  love  has  difficult]|r 
to  fubfift  in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Abfence  is  alfo  a 
great  fource  of  complaint  amongft  lovers,  and  gives  them 
the  greateft  uneafmefs  :  Yet  nothing  is  more  favourable 
to  their  mutual  paffion  than  ihort  intervals  of  that  k.ind« 
And  if  long  int^vals  be  pernicious,  it  is  only  becaufe, 
thxo'  time,  men  are  aocuftomed  to  them,  and  they  ceafc 
lo.givr  uaeafineSi.  Jealoufy  ^d  abiisnce  in  love  com^ 
pofe  the  dokeficcwHi  of  the  Italians,  which  they  fup^- 
{iofe  fo  eficntial  to  all  plea(Jue. 

There  is  a  fine  obfervation  of  the  elder  PlinTi 
vfhich  illuftrate^tbe  nrinclple  Ijer^.  infifted  On.  h  is  very 
remw'kabk^  i%y^  he^  that  the  laft  tv9ris  of^tl^aUd  arti/ki^ 
tuhfch  fh$f  kft  imperfeS^  are  alweifi  the  moft  prixedy  fuck  as 
the  1^18  ^AwsTipts,  tfff  Tyndawoxs  c/  Nicoma- 
CHys,  ihf  MfOEA  ^Tjmomachus,  axdtbf  Venus  0/ 
Apeljles.  The/e  joare  vahted  tiwi  above  ihehr  frnfiaed pr^r 
du^ims  :  The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece j  and  tie  half 
formed  idea  of  the  painter  are  carefully  Jiudied  \  'and  our  very 
grief  for  that  curious  handj  which  had  been  flopped  hy  deaths 
is  an  additional  increafe  to  our  pleafure  *• 

These 

* 

*  Illud  vero  perqnam  rahiin  ac  memorla  dignuio>  «tUm  fuprema  opera  ar- 
tiiictixD,  imperfc^a^ue  tafaulai,  ficut^  Irin  Abistiois,   TvNDARXDAa 
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Thefe  inftances  (wd  many,  more  might  be  colled^). 
ire  (uf&cient  to  afford  us  fome  infight  into  the  analogy 
of  nature,  and  to  (how ,  us,  that  the  pleafure,  which 
poets,  orators,  and  muucians  give  us^  by  exciting  grief, 
forrow,  indignation,  compaffion,  is  not  fo  extraordinary 
nor  paradoxical,  as  it  may  at  firft  fight  appear*  ThJ^ 
force  of  imagination,  the  energy  of  expreffion,  the  power 
of  numbers,  the  charms  of  imitation ;  all  the(e  are  hit\i^ 
rally,  of  themfelves,  delightful  to  the  mind  :  And  wlien 
the  ofajed  prefented  lays  alfo  hold  of  finnc  affedion,  liie 
pleafure  ftill  rifes  upon  us,  by  the  converfion'Of  tiii»ft|b«> 
ordinate  movement  into  chat  which  is  predominant; .  The 
paffion^  tho',  perhaps,  naturally,  and  v(4ien  exeited  by 
the  fimple  appearance  of  a  real  objefb,  it  may  be  painliiii 
yet  is  fo  fmoothed,  and  foften^,  and  molUlkdt  when 
raifed  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the  higbeft  enter* 
tainmeht. 

To  confirm  this  r^afoning,  we  may  obferv^,  that  If 
the  movenients  of  the  imagination  be  not  predomin^t 
above  thofe  of  the  paffion,,  a  contrary  effeSb  follows ;  and 
the  former,  being  now  fubordinate,  is  converted  into  the 
latter,  and  ftill  farther  increafts  the  pain  and^affiAion  ef 

the  futferer. 

<  ' 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedieiit  fUr 
comfortihg  an  afflided  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  dl  tht 
force  of  oratory,  the  irreparable  loii,  vi^ich  hflias  itntt. 
with  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  child  i  The  morfe  power 
'  of  imagination  and  expreffion  you  here  employ,- tbeilidfe 
you  increafe  his  defpair  and  afRi£Uon«  -  \*  ^  -  - 

...» 

KicoMACHi,  Meoxam  Timomacri,  &  quun  dixiinai  yxHti.KAl 
'Apellis,  in  majori  admiratione  efle  quam  perfeda.    Quippe  in  its  linea<* 

meiita  rdiqu^,  ipfaeque  cogitationet  aftificom  fpeftantiir,  atqoe  in  knoeiaio 
icMameDtAatioms  dolor  mA  manos^   cum  id  aievet,  tstiii^s.     Llk»  x»y. 
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.  Tbt  fliaihe,  coiifufion,  and  terror  of  Vsrrbs,  :ni> 
ddubt,  rofe  in  proportion  to  the  noble  elo<iuence  and  \r^ 
hemence  of  Cicero:  So  alfo  did  his  pain  and  ui&e^<^ 
nefs.  Thefe  former  pafTions  were  too  ftrong  for  tlfc 
pleafure  arllirig  from  the  beauties  of  elocution ;  and  op^-* 
rated,  tho*  from  the  fame  principle,  yet  in  a  contrary 
manner,  to  the  fympathy,  compa£ion>  and  indignation 
-©f  the  audience.    ; 

Lord  CtARSNDON)  when  he  approaches  the  catif«> 
trophe  of  the  royal  party,  fuppofes,  that  his  narration 
muft  then  become  infinitely  difagreeable  i  and  hehuriies 
over  the  king^s  death,  ^without  giving  us  one  ciccilti* 
ftance  of  it.  He  coiifiders  it  as  too  horrid  a  fceee^  to  ^ 
contemplated  with  any  fati$ia£lion,  or  even  wvth€»it;^e 
'vtmoft  pain  and  averfion.  He  biifafelf,  as  wcU  al  the 
readers  of  that  age,  v^ere  too  deeply  concerned  in  tbe 
c^reots,  atnd  fel^  a  pain  from  fubjefts,  which  an  hiftorian 
and  a  reader  ^  of  another  age  would;  regard  as^the  moft 
.pathetic  and .  moft  inteieflingi  and^  by  confeque^oe,  the 
jpjoft  agreeable.  ^        \, 

An  a£Kon,  reprefented  in  tragedy,  may' be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  fuch  movements  of  horror 
as  will  not  (often  into  pleafure  \  atid  the  greateft  energy 
^  expreffion,  heftowed  on  defcriptions  of  that  nature, 
ftrTves  oply  to  augment  our  uneaflnefs.  Such  is  ;that  ac- 
tion, reprefented  in  ^the  Ambitious  St^mother,  y^her.e  a 
ycnerable  old  man, .  raifed  to  the  height .  of  fury  and 
•defpajj,  riiihes  againft  a  pillar,  and  ftriking  hid  head 
upon  it,  befmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains  atyl 
gore*  ..The  English  theatre  abounds  too  much,  with 
fuch  images. 

£ven  the  common  fentiments  of  cpmpafHon  require  to 

be  foftened  by  fome  agreeable  aftec):ion,  in  order  to  give 

a  thorough  fatisfadion  to  the  audience.     The  mere  fuf- 

•  feeing  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  trium|-hant  tyranny 

and 
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and  oppreflion  of  vice,  forms  a  di&greeable  fpet^acle^ 
and  ftr  carefiiHy  avoided  by  all  mafters  of  the  tUaiiia,  In 
order  to  difinifs  the  audience  with  intire  fatisfadion  and 
contentment,  the  virtue  muft  either  convert  itfelf  into  9 
noble  cQurageoits  defpaiiv  or  the  vice  receive  its  prc^r 
ptinifliment. 

Moft  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  vtry 
unhappy  in  dieir  fubje£ts*  As  they  wrought  much  for 
ckurches  and  coi^vents,  they  have  chiefly  reprefented 
fucb  horrible  fubjeds  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms^ 
where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wo^unds^  executfqps^ 
and  paiEve  fuffering,  without  any  a^ion  or  affe^iiiji. 
I^ben  tbty  turned  their  pencil  from  this  ghafUy  mytho«- 
logy,  Aey  had  recourfe  coipmonly  to  Ovip,  wbi^Q  6^ 
|ions»  tbo'  paffioitate  and  agreeable,-  are  fcarce  natural  cor 
fvpbfible  enough  for  painting* 

The  fame  mverfion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  in- 
fifted  on,  difplay$^  itfelf  in  common  life,  as  in  the  efle6b 
ctf*  oratory  and  poetry.  Raiie  fo  the  fubordinace  paffion^ 
that  it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  fwallows  up  that  af^ 
le£tion,  which  it  before  nouriflied  and  increafed.  Too 
much  jealoufy  extinguiflies  love :  Too  much  difficulty 
renders  us  indifferent :  Too  much  iicknefs  and  infirmity 
difgufts  a  fclfifh  and  unkind  parent. 

What  fo  difagreeable  as  thedifmal,  gloomy,  difaflrQUS 
fiories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their 
companions?  The  uneafy  paffion,  being  there  nitifed 
akne,  ttnacconpanied  widi  any  fptrit,  genius,  or  elo*- 
4ffeence,  convoys  a  pure  uneafinefs,  and  is  attended  wi& 
isoiliiiig  that  can  foften  it  into,  pleafure  or  &tis&£bioaiv  ^ 
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Of  the  Standard  of  T  a  s  t  e. 

THE  gteat  variefy  of  Taftes,  as  wdl  at  of  opinioilii 
which  prevail  in  the  workl,  is  tCK> obvious  Qotm 
hsve  fallen  under  every  one's  obfervation.  Men  of  the 
mcft  confinejl  knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difFerenoe 
l>f  tafte  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  evea 
where  the  perfons  have  been  educated  under  the  famic  go* 
vernment,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  fame  prejudkes« 
But  thofe  who.  can  enlarge  their  view  to  contemplate  di** 
ftant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  ftill  more  furprized  at 
the  great  inconfiftence  and  contrariety*  We  are  apt  to 
call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  irom  our  own 
tafie  and  apprehenfion :  But  foon  find  the  epithet^f  re-* 
Pfoach  retorted  on  us»  And  the  higheft  ^rogance  and 
felf-conceit  is  at  laft  ftartled,  on  obferving  an  equal  ai^ 
furance  on  all  fides,  and  fcruples,  amidft  fuch  a  contefl 
of  fentiments,  to  pronounce  pofitively  in  its  own  favoun 

As  itifli  variety  of  tafle  is  obvious  to  the  moft  candeiii 
enquirer ;  fo  wiU  it  be  fouxni,  on  caoMBinatioo,  to  !• 
AiU  greatev  in  reality  than  in  appeanwce*  Tte 
fentBoietiits.  of  men  often  differ  with  regard  to  beaiifty 
and  deformity  of  all  kinds,  even  while  their  general  dif« 
courfe  is  the  fame.  There  are  certain  terms  in  every 
language,  which  import  blame,  and  others  praife;  and 
dll  men,  who  ufe  the  fame  tongue,  muft  agree  in  their 

ap. 
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applicatioci  5f  them.  £very  voice  is  united  in  applaud- 
ing elegaace^  propriet}r»  fimpUcity,  fpiritriii  writing ;  and 
in  blaming  Aifiian)  aflFe^ation,  coldnefs,  and  a  falfe  bril^ 
Hancy :  But  when  critics  cpme  to  particulars,  this  feem* 
ing  unanimity  vaniihcs ;  and  it^  is  found,  that  they  had 
'  ftffixed  a  very  flHFerent  meaning  to  their  .expreffions.  In 
all  matters  of  opinion  and  fciencc,  the  cafe  is  oppofrte  : 

Tbe  difFerencc  among  inen  is  tbero  oftner  found  to  lie  in 
gen^als  than  in.  particulars  ^  and  to  b^  leis  in  reality 
than  in  appearance.  ^  An 'explication  of  the  terms  com^ 
tioii}y  ends  the  controverfys  and  the  difputants  are  fur- 
yrt»ed  to  find,  tliiat  they  bad  been  quarrdHfxig,  while  at 
kMom  cbey  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Thofe  who  found  morality  on  fentiment,  more  than 
on  reafon,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the 
foimcr  obfervation,  and' to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  queftions, 
ii^hich  regard  condufl:  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  firft  fight  it  appears.  It  is 
pdeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  ail  ages 
concur  in  applauding  juftice,   humanity,  magnanimity, 

{)rudcnce,  veracity  ;  and  in  blaming  the  oppofite  qua- 
ities.     Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whole  compofi* 
ttons  are  chiefly  calculated  to  pdeafe  the  imagination,  are 
yet  found,  from  Homer  down  to  Fbkelon,  to  incul- 
jpate  the  fame  moral   precepts,  and  to  beftow  their  ap- 
flaufe  and  blame  on  the  fame  virtues  and  vices.     This 
great  unanimity  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  influence  Qf 
^lain'  feaf<m  \  which^  in  all  thefe  cafe«v  -m^iiu^ins  jQupu- 
)ar  fenciments  in  all  men,  and  prevent  th^pff  .cpnt^^ 
terfies,  to  which  die  abftra;a  fciences  ftre  fa^u^h  Q)^ 
(ofed.    So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  reid,  th9>aig$:Q^i>^A^ 
(le  admitted  as  iatisfadory :  >But  rit  nauft  aUct  be  ajOb^i^ 
that  feme  part  of  the  feeming  harmony  in  ropn^tc^^h^ 
accounted  *for  from'  the  very  natureof  kmgMagPj    ,The 
"wohlj- w/fflf,  with  its  equivalent  ia  every  tQi)guc^  MP.- 
•  {^ ;  plies 
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'plies  praife ;  as  that  of  vice  does  blame :  And  no  one« 
without  the  iiioft  obvious  and  grofleft  impropriety,  could 
aflSx  reproach  to  a.  term^  which-  in  general  ufe  is  under- 
ftood  in  a  good  fenfe ;  or  beflow  applaufe,  where  the 
idiom  requires  diiapprobation.  Homer's  general  pre* 
cepts,  where  he  delivers  any  fuch,  will  never  be  con- 
troverted; but  it  is  very  obvious,  that  when  he  draws  ^ 
particular  pifiures  of  manners,  and  reprefents  heroifm 
in  AcHiLtES  and  prudence  in  UtYssEs,  he  intermixes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  ferocity  in  the  former,  and  of 
cunning  and  fraud  in  the  latter,  than  Fknbi.on  would 
admit  of.  Thefege  Uiyssbs  in  the  GkBSK  poet  feems 
to  delight  in  lies  and  fidionB,  and  often  employs  diem  ' . 

vwiichoutanyji^ceffity  or  even  advantage:  But  his  more 
iierupalous  fon  in  the  French  epic  writer  expofes  him- 
^felf  to. the  moft  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart  from 
the  exa^eft  line  of  truth  and  veracity.  ^ 

<     The  axknirers  and  followers  of  the  Alcqran  iniift 
,  very  much  on  the  exeelltnt  moral  precepts^  which  are  , 
tifiterQ>eried  throughout  that  wild  performance.    But  it 
;i&  to  be  fiippofed,  that  Aramc  words,  which  porrefpQt^d 
.tb4ieENCi.isH9  equity,  juftice,  temperance,  meeknefs, 
•«harny,  were  fuch  as,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  that 
I'tongue,  muft  always  be  ta]cen  in  a  good  fenfe  ^  and  it 
Wtoiild  haive  argued  the  greatrft  ignorance,  not  of  mo- 
:rals,  but  of  langua^,  to  have  mentioned  them  with  any 
.  ifpftlMlts;  befid^s  diofe  of  iq)plajufe  and  approbation.    But 
-WMld  we  ktiow,  whether,  the  pretended  prophet  had 
;TeaIly  attakied  a  juft  firntiment  of  morals  ?  L^et  ^s  attend 
.a&  his  narmticm  ;  and  we  Ihall  foon  find,  that  ,be  beftows  ^ 
.^aifis  on  fuch  inftances  of  treachery,  inhumanity,  cruelty, 
f evenge,  bigotry,  as  are  utterly  incompatible  with  civi- 
lized fociety.    No  fteady  rule  of  right  feems  there  to  be 
.attended  tO|  and  every  aAion  is  blamed  or  praifed,  io 
fsfgfDfily^  as  it  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  tbet^ue  believers.^ 

•     :.  .  The 
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The  merit  of  deUvering  true  general  precepts  in  ethif:s 
is  indeed  very  fmalL  Whoever  recomaiends  any  moral 
irirtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the  terms 
themlelvc^.  The  people^  who  invented  the  word  tharitf^ 
and  ufed  it  in  a  good  fenie,  inculcated  more  clearly  and 
snuch  more  efficaciouily^  the  precept,  be  charitable^  than 
any  pretended  legiflator  or  prophet,  who  fliould  infert 
liich  a  tnaxim  in  his  wiitings.  Of  all  expreffions,  thofe, 
which,  together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply  a  de- 
gree either  of  blame  or  approbation,  are  the  leaft  liable 
to  be  perverted  or  miftaken. 

'  It  is  natural  for  us  to  feek  a  Spaniard ^TaJU\  ande, 
ky  which  tin  various  ienttments  of  Men  may  be  lecon* 
ciM;  or  at  leaft,  a  decificm  aSbided,  oonfitmiiig  o«e 
lentiment,  and  oondenming  another* 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  philofophy,  which  cuts  off  all 
bopes  of  fuccefs  in  fuch  an  attempt,  and  reprefents  the 
impoffibility  of  ever  attaining  any  ftandard  of  tafte.  The 
difference,  it  is  faid,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  an^ 
lentiment.  AH  fentiment  is  right  %  becaufe  fentiment  has 
a  reference  to  nothing  be3fond  itfelf,  and  is  always  veal, 
wherever  a  man  is  confcious  of  it.  But  all  determina- 
tions of  the  underftanding  are  not  right  \  becaufe  ihey 
liave  a  reference  to  ibmething  beyond  themfelves,  to  wit, 
teal  matter  of  fad;  and  are  not  always-  aonformaUe  t» 
that  Aandard*  Among  a  thouCmd  different  <q>inions 
which  different  men  may  entertaia  of  the  fame  fubjeifi, 
there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  juft  and  true ;  and  dw 
only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  afcertain  \U  On  the  contrary, 
,<i  thoufand  different  ientiments,  excited  by  the  fame  oil- 
jed,  are  all  right :  Becaufe  no  fentiment  reprefents  wktt 
16  really  in  the  objeA.  It  only  marks  a  certain  confer*' 
mity  or  relation  between  the  objeft  and  the  organs  or  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  ;  and  if  that  conformity  did  not  really 
eXifti  the  fentiment  could  never  poffibly  have  a  being. 

Beauty 
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J^eauty  is  no  quality  in  things  themfelves  :  It  exjfis  merely 
in  the  mind  which  contemplates  thetti  j  and  each  mind 
perceives  a  different  beauty.  One  perfon  may  even  perJ- 
fceive deformity,  where  another  is  fenfibleof  beauty;  and 
every  indiviclual  ouglit  to  acqulefce  in  his  ov^rt  fentiment, 
without  pretending  to  regiilate  thofe  of  others.  To  feek 
the  real  beauty,  of*  real  deforfhity  is  as  fruitlefs  an  en- 
quiry, as  to  pretend  t6  afcertain  the  real  fweet  err  real 
titter.  According  to  the  dlfpofition  of  the  organs,  the 
fame  objeft  may  be  both  fweet  and  bitter  j  and  the  pro- 
verb has  juftly  deterthined  it  to  be  fruitlefs  todifputc  con- 
cerning tafte^.  It  ih  very  natural,-  and  even  quite  necef^ 
fary,  to  extehd  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  as  bodily 
tafle ;  and  {bus  common  fenfe,  which  i&  fo  often  at  va^ 
riance  With  philofophy,  efpecially  with  the  fceptical 
kind,  is  fecund,  in  one  infhince  at  leaft^  to  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  fame  decifion. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  pailing  into  a  proverb,  feenis 
fo  have  at:ained  the  fanftion  of  common  fenfe ;  there  is 
certainly  a  fpecies  of  common  fenfe  which  oppofes  it^* 
or  at  leaft  ferves  to  modify  and  reftrain  it.  Whoever 
would  aflert  an  equality  of  genius  and  eleg'arice  between 
OoiLBY  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan  aiid  Addison, 
would  be  thought  to  defend  no  lefs  an  extravagance,  than 
if  he  had  mnintained  a  molehill  to  be  as  high  as  T£N£- 
RIFFE,  or  a  pond  as  extehfive  as  the  oceanv  Tho*  there 
may  be  found  perfons,  who  give  the  preference  to  the 
former  authors ;  no  one  pays  attention  to  fuch  ai  taffe  ; 
and  we  pronounce  without  fcruple  the  fentimentof.thefei 
pretended  critics  to  i)e  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  The  prin-. 
ci{rf«  of  the  natural  equality  of  taftes  is  then  totally  for- 
got; and  while  we  admit  of  it  on  fome  occafions,  where 
the  objects  feem  near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extrava«» 
gant  paradox,  or  rather  a  palpable  abfurdity^  wh^re  ob- 
jeds  fo  difproportioned  are  compared  together* 

Vot,  I.  S  It 
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It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  rules  of  cotnpofition  are 
fixed  by  rcafonings  flf  ^>:/V/,  or  Can  be  cfteemed  abftraft 
conclufions  of  the  underftanding,  from  comparing  thofe 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and 
immutable.     Their  foundation  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
all  the  praSical  fciences,  experience ',  nor  are  they  any 
thing  but  general  obfervation3,  concerning  what  has  been 
univerfally  found  to  pleafe  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  even  of  eloquence 
are  founded  on  faUhood  and  fidion,  on  hyperboles,  me- 
.taphors,  and  an  abufe  or  perverilon  of  expreffions  from 
their  natural  meaning.     To  check  the  fallies  of  the  ima^ 
gination,  and  to  reduce  every  expreflion  to  geometrical 
truth  and  exaiStnefs,  would  be  the  moft  contrary  to  the 
laws   of  criticifm ;  becaufe  it  would  produce  a  work^ 
which,  by  univerfal  experience,  has  been  found  the  mod 
infipid  and  difagreeable.     But  tho'  poetry  can  never  fub- 
mit  to  exafl:  truth,  it  muft  be  confined  by  rules  of  art, 
difcovered  to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  obfervation. 
If  fome  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleafed,  they 
have  not  pleafed  by  their  tra^fgreffions  of  rule  or  order, 
but  in  fpite  of  thefe  tranfgreffions  :  They  have  poflefled 
other  beauties,  which  were  conformable  to  juft  criticifm  ; 
and  the. force  of  thefe  beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower 
cenfure,  and  give  the  mind  a  fatisfacSion  fiiperior  to  the 
difguft  arifing  from  the  blemiflies.     Ariosto  pleafes  ; 
but  not  by  his  monftrous  and  improbable  fiftions,  by  his 
bizarre  mixture  of  the  ferious  and  comic  ftyles,  by  the 
want  of  coherence  in  his  ftories,  or  by  the  continual  in- 
terruptions of  his  narration.     He  charms  by  the  force 
and  clearnefs  of  his  expreflion,  by  the  readinefs  and  vari- 
ety of  his  inventions,  and  by  his  natural  piftufesof  the 
paflions,  efpeclally  thofe  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind  i 
And  however  his   faults  may  diminifli  our  fatisfadtion, 
they  are  not  able  entirely  to  deftroy  it*     Did  our  pleafure 
really  arife  from  thofe  parts  of  his  poem,  which  we  de- 
nominate 
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nominate  faults,  this  would  be  no  obje£lion  to  critlcifm 
in  general :  It  would  only  be  an  objeftion  to  thofe  parti- 
cular rules  of  criticifm,  which  would  eftablifb  fuch  cir- 
tcumfiances  to  be  faults,  and  would  reprefent  them  as 
xiniverfally  blameable»  If  they  are  found  to  pleafe,  they 
cannot  be  faulty  j  let  the  pleafure,  which  they  produce, 
be  ever  fo  unexpefted  and  unaccountable* 

But  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience  and  on  the  obfervation  of  thfe  common 
fentiments  of  human  nature,  we  muft  not  imagine,  that, 
on  every  occafion,  the  feelings  of  men  will  b?  confor- 
mable to  thefe  rules.     Thofe  finer  emotions  of  the  mind 
are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  require  the 
concurrence  of  'many  favourable  circumftances  to  make 
them  play  with  facility  and  exa£lnefs,  according  to  their 
general  and  eftabliflied   principles.     The   leafl:  exterior 
hindrance  to  fuch  fmall  fprings^  or  the  leaft  internal  dif- 
order,  difturbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the  opera- 
tion of  the  whole  machine.     When  we  would  make  an 
experiment  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of 
any  J}eauty  or  deformity,  we  muft  choofe  with  care  a 
proper  time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a  furtable 
Situation  and  difpofition.     A  perfeft  ferenity  of  mind,  a 
recollection  of  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the  objeS ; 
if  any  of  thefe  circumftances  be  wanting  our  experiment 
will  be  fallacious,  and  we  ftiall  be  unable  to  judge  of  the 
catholic  and  univerfal  beauty*     The  relation,  which  na- 
ture has  placed  between  the  form  and  the   fentiment, 
will  at  leaft  be  more  obfcure ;  and  it  will  require  greater 
accuracy  to  trace  and  difcern  it.,    We  (hall  be  able  to 
flfcertain  its  influence  not  fo  much  from  the  operation  of 
each  particular  beauty,  as  from  the  durable  admiration, 
which  attends  thofe  works,  that  have  furvived  all  the  ca- 
prices of  mode  and  fafhion,  all  the  miftakes  of  ignorance 
and  envy. 
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The  fame  Homer,  who  plcafed  at  Athens   ztii 
Rome  two  thoufand  years  ago,  is  ftill  admired  at  Paris 
and  at  London.     All  the  changes  of  climate,  govern- 
ment, religion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
fcurc  his  glory.      Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a 
temporary  vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  repu- 
tation will  never  be  durable  or  general.     When  his  Com- 
pofitions  arc  examined  by  pofterity  6r  by  foreigners,  the 
enchantment  is  diffipated,  and  his  faults  appear  in  their 
true  colours.     On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius, -the  longer 
his  works  endu|:e,  and  the  more  wide  they  are  fpread, 
the  more  (incere  is  the  admiration*  which  he  meets  with. 
Envy  and  jealoufy  have   too  much  place  in  a  narrow 
circle ;  and  even  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  perfon 
may  diminifh  the  applaufe  due  to  his  performances :  But 
when  thefe  obftrudlions  are  removed,  the  beauties,  which 
are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agreeable  fentiments,  im- 
mediately difplay  their  energy  ;  and  while  the  world  en- 
dures, they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  appears  then,  that  amidft  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
of  tafte,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba- 
tion or  blame,  whofe  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace 
in  all  operations  of  the  mind..    Some  particular  forms 
or  qualities,  from  the  original  ftrufture  of  the  internal 
fabric,  are  calculated  to  pleafe,  and  others  todifpleafe; 
and  if  they  fail  of  their  effecft  in  any  particular  inftancc, 
it  is  from  fomc  apparent  defed  or  imperfedion  in  the 
organ.     A  man  in  a  fever  would  not  infift  on  his  palate 
as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavours ;  nor  would  one, 
affefted  with  the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a  verdid  with 
regard  tp  colours.     In  each  creature,  there  is  a  found  and 
>a  dcfeSive  ftate;  and  the  former  alone  can  be  fuppofed 
to  afford  us  a  true  ftandard  of  tafte  and  fentiment.     If 
in  the  found  ftate  of  the  organs,  there  be  an  entire  or  a 
confidexable  uniformity  of  fentiment  among  men,  we 

may 
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may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfefl:  beauty ;  in  like 
manner  as  the  appearance  of  obje<5ts  in  day-light  to  the 
eye  of  a  man  in  health  is  denominated  their  true  and  real 
colour,  even  while  Volour  is  allowed  to  be  n^erely  3 
phantafm  of  the  fenfes. 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defe£ls  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, which  prevent  or  weaken  the  iiYfltience  of  thofe  ge- 
neral principles,  on  which  depends  our  fentiment  of 
beauty  or  deformity.  Tho'  fome  objefts,  by  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give  plea- 
fure,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded,  that  in  every  individual  the 
pleaAxr^  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  incidents  ^nd 
fituations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  fajife  light  on  the 
ebje£b,  or  binder  the  true  from  conveying  to  the  imagi- 
nation the  proper  feptjment  and  perception. 

One  obvious  caufe,  why  many  fee!  hot  the  proper  fen* 
timent  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagi« 
nation,  which  is  requifite  to  convey  a  feniibility  of  thofe 
finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to: 
Every  one  talks  of  it ;  and  would  reduce  every  kind  of 
tafte  or  fentiment  to  its  ftandard.  But  as  our  intention 
in  this  diflertation  is  to  mingle  fome  light  of  the  under- 
ftanding  with  the  feelings  of  fentiment,  it  will  be  proper 
to  give  a  more  accurate  definition  of  delicacy,  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted.  And  not  to  draw  our  philo- 
fophy  from  too  profound  a  fource,  we  ihall  have  recourfe 
to  a  noted  ilory  in  Don  Quixote. 

'Tiswith  good  reafon,  fays  Sancho  to  the  fquire  with 
the  great  nofe,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in 
wine  :  This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two 
of  my  kinfmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opjnion 
of  a  hogfhead,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  excellent,  being 
old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them  taftes  it ;  con- 
fiders  it,  and  after  mature  reflection  pronounces  the  wine 
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to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  fmall  tafte  of  leather,  whjeh 
he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  after  ufing  the  fame  prc- 
cautionsy  gives  alfo  his  verdid  in  favour  of  the  wine  i 
but  with  the  refervc  of  a  tafte  of  iron,  which  he  could 
eafily  diftinguifli.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  they 
were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment.  But  who  laughed 
in  the  end  ?  On  emptying  the  hogfiiead,  there  was 
found  at  the  bottom,  an  old  key  with  a  leathern  thong 
tied  to  it. 

The  great  refemblance  between   mental  and  bodily 
tafte  will  eafily  teach  us  to  apply  this  ftory.     Tho'  it 
be  certain,  that   beauty  and  deformity,    no   more  than 
fweet  and  bitter,  are  not  qualities  in  objefts,  but  belong 
entirely  to  the.  fentrm'ent,  internal  or  external ;  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  objeds, 
which  are  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  thole  partic«ilar 
feelings.     Now  as  thefe  qualities  may  be  found  in  a  jCmaU 
^degree  or  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  each  other^ 
it  often  happens,  that  the  tafte  is  not  afFccicd  with  fuch 
minute  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  diftinguifii  all  tlie  par- 
ticular flavours,  amidft  the  diforder,  in  which  they  are 
prefented.     Where  the  organs  are  fo  fine,  as  to  allow 
nothing  to  efcape  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  exaft  as  to 
perceive  every  ingredient  in  the  compofition  :  This  we 
call  delicacy  of  tafte,  whether  we  employ   thefe  terms 
in  the  natural  or  jnctaphorical  fenfe.     Here  then  the  ge- 
neral  rules  of  beauty  are   of  ufej   being  drawn  ftooa 
eftabliftied  models,    and  from  the   obfervation  of  what 
pleafes  or  difpleafes,  when  prefented  fingly  and  in  a  high 
degree  :  And  if  the  fame  qualities,  in  a  continued  com- 
pofition and  in  a  fmaller  degree,  affecS  not  the  organs 
with  a  fenfible  delight  or  uneafinefs,   we  exclude  the 
perfan  from  all  pretenfions  to  this  delicacy.     To  produce 
thefe  general  rules  or  avowed  patterns  of  compofition  is 
like  finding  the  key  with  the  leathern  thong ;    which 
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juftified  the  verdifl:  of  Sancho's  kinfmen,   and  con- 
founded thofe  pretended  judges  who  had  condemned  them. 
Tho'  the  hogfliead  had  never  been  emptied,  the  tafte  of 
the  one  was  ftlll  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  other 
equally  dull  and  languid :    But  it  would  have  been  more 
iJiiEcult  to  have  proved  the  fuperiority  of  the  former,  to 
the   conviftion  of   every   by-ftander.     In  like  manner, 
tho'  the  beauties  of  writing  had  never  been  methodized, 
or  reduced  to  general  prijiciples ;  tho'  no  excellent  mo- 
dels had  ever  been  acknowledged ;  the  different  degrees 
of  tafte  would  ftill  have  fubfifted,  and  the  judgment  of 
one  man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another ;  but  it  would 
liot  have  been   fo  eafy  to  filence  the  bad  critic,  who 
might  always  infift  upon  his  particular  fentiment,  and 
reftafe  to  fubmit  to  his  antagonift.     But  when  we  fhow 
him  an  avowed  principle  of  art ;  when  we  illuftrate  this 
principle   by  examples,  whofe  operation,  from  his  own 
particular  tafte,  he  acknowledges  to  be  conformable  to 
the  principle ;  when  we  prove,  that  the  fame  principle 
may  be  applied  to  the  prefent  cafe,  where  he  did  not  per- 
ceive nor  feel  its  influence  :  He  muft  conclude,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  fault  lies  in  himfelf,  and  that  he  wants 
the  delicacy,  which  is  requlfite  to  make  him  fenlible  of 
every  beauty  and  every  blemiih,  in  any  compoiition  or 
difcourfe. 

*Tis  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfeflion  of  every  fenfe 
or  faculty,  to,  perceive  with  exa£biefs  its  moft  minute 
objeds,  and  allow  nothing  to  efcape  its  notice  and  ob- 
fervation.  The  fmaller  the  objefls  are,  which  become  fen- 
fible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  more 
elaborate  its  make  and  compoiition.  A  good  palate  is 
not  tried  by  ftrong  flavours ;  but  by  a  mixture  of  fmall . 
ingredients,  where  we  are  ftill  fenfible  of  each  part, 
notwithftanding  its  minutenefs  and  its  confufton  with  the 
reft:.     In  like  manner,  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of 
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beauty  and  deformity  muft  be  the  perfe£lion  of  oi;r  men? 
ital  tafte,  nor  can  a  man  be  fatisfied  with  himfelf  whilq 
he  fufpe£ts,  that  any  excellence  or  blemiih  in  a  difcourfb 
has  palTed  him  unobferved.  In  this  cafe,  the  perfedion 
of  the  man,  and  the  perfeftion  of  the  fenfe  or  feeling,  are 
found  to  be  united.  A  very  delicate  palate,  on  many 
occafions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  to  a  man 
himfelf  and  t6  his  friends  :  but  a  delicate  tafle  of  wit  or 
beauty  muft  always  be  a  defireable  quality  ;  becaufe  it  is 
the  fource  of  all  the  fineft  and  moft  innocent  enjoyments, 
of  which  human  nature  is  fufceptible.  In  this  decifion  * 
the  fentiments  of  all  mankind  are  agreed.  Wherever 
you  can  fix  of  afcertain  a  delicacy  of  tafte,  it  is  fure  to 
be  approved  of;  and  the  beft  way  of  fixing  it  is  to  ap- 
peal to  thpfe  models  and  principles,  which  have  been 
eftablifhed  by  the  uniform  approbation  and  experience  of 
nations  and  ages. 

But  tho*  there  be  naturally  a  very  wide  difference  in 
point  of  delicacy  between  one  perfon  and  another,  nor 
,thing  tends  further  to  encreafe  and  improve  this  talent, 
than  pradfice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  furvey 
or  contemplation    of   a  particular   fpecies    of   beauty. 
When  objects  of  any  kind  are  firft  prefcnted  to  thq  eye 
or  imagination,  the   fentiment,  which  attends  them,  13 
pbfpure  and  confufed ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defefts.     The  tafte  cannot  perceive  the  fevcral    ex- 
cellencies of  the  performance  ;  much  lefs  diftinguifh  the 
par.icular'  charader  of  each  excellency,  and  afcertain  its 
quality    and  degree.      If    it  pronounce  the   whole   in 
general  to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  'tis  the  utmoft  which 
can  be  expefted  ;  and  even  this  judgment  a  perfon,  fo 
unpraftifed,    will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great' hefitation 
and  referve.     But  allow  him  to  acquire  experience  in 
thofe  objeflls,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exaft  and  nice-; 
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pe  not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defefts  of  each 
part,  but  marks  the  diftingui(hing  fpecies  of  each  qua-r 
lity,  and  affigns  it  fuitable  pr^fe  or  blame.  A  clear  and 
diftinft  fentiment  attends  him  through  the  whole  furvey 
of  the  objedls ;  and  he  difcerns  that  very  degree  and  . 
kind  ofapjprobation  or  difpleafure,  y^hicheach  part  is  na- 
turally fitted  to  produce.  The  mift  diflipates,  which 
Teemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  objeft :  The  organ 
acquires  greater  perfedion  in  its  operations ;  and  can  pro- 
nounce, without  danger  of  miftake,  concerning  the  me- 
rits of  each  performance.  In  a  word,  the  fame  aJdrefs 
and  dexterity,  which  praflice  gives  to  the  execution  of 
any  work,  is  alfo  acquired,  by  the  fame  means,  in  the 
judging  of  it. 

• 

So  advantageous  is  pra^lice  to  the  difcernment  of 
beauty,  tjiat  before  we  can  pronounce  judgment  on  any 
^ork  of  importance,  it  will  even  he  rcquifite,  that  that 
yery  individual  performance  be  more  than  once  perufed 
by  us,  and  be  furveyed  in  different  lights  with  attention 
and  deliberation.  There  is  a  flutter  or  hurry  of  thought, 
which  attends  the  fitft  perufal  of  any  piece,  and  which 
confounds  the  genuine  fentiment  of  beauty.  The  refe- 
rence of  the  parts  is  not  difcerned  :  The  true  charafters 
of  ftyle  are  little  diftinguifhed  :  The  feveral  perfcfiions 
and  defefts  feem  wrapped  up  in  a  fpecies  of  confufion, 
and  prefent  themfelves  indiftin£Uy  to  the  imagination. 
Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  beauty,  which, 
as  it  is  florid  and  fuperficial,  pleafes  at  firft ;  but  being 
found  incompatible  with  a  juft  expreflion  either  of  reafon 
or  paflion,  foon  palls,  upon  the  tafte,  and  is  then  reje£led 
yifith  difdain,  at  leaft  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 

It  is  impoffible  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  contem- 
plating any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently 
obliged  to  form  comparifons  between  the  feveral  fpecies 
^d  degrees  of  excellency^  and  cftimating  their  propor- 
'''  "         "  tion 
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tion  to  each  other*  A  inan,  who  has  had  no  opporto^ 
nity  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed 
totally  ynqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  any  objeil  prefcnted  to  him.  By  comparifon  alone 
yre  fix  the  epithets  of  praife  or  blame,  and  learn  how 
to  affign  the  due  degree  of  each.  The  coarfeft  dawbing 
of  a  fign-poft  contains  a  certain  luftre  of  colours  and 
exa6tnefs  of  imitation,  which  are  fo  far  beauties,  and 
would  affeft  the  mind  of  a  peafant  or  Indian  with  jtlig 
higheft  admiration.  The  mofl:  vulgar  ballads  are  not  en- 
tirely deftitute  of  harmony  or  nature ;  and  none  but  a^ 
perfon,  familiarized  to  fuperior  beauties,  would  pror 
nounce  their  numbers  har/h,  or  narration  vninterefting* 
A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a  perfon  con-* 
verfant  in  the  higheft  excellency  of  the  kind,  and  is  for 
that  reafon  pronounced  a  deformity ;  As  the  moft  finilhed 
objeA,  with  which  we  .are  acquainted,  is  naturally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfeflion,  and  ta 
be  entitled  to  the  higheft  applaufe.  A  man,  who  ha? 
had  opportunities  of  feeing,  and  examining  and  weighs 
ing  the  feveral  performances,  admired  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibit-^ 
ed  to  his  view,  and  affign  its  proper  rank  among  the  pro-. 
duflions  of  genius. 

But  to  enable  him  the  more  fully  to  execute  this  un- 
dertaking, he  muft  preferve  his  mind  free  from  all /r^* 
judice^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  confi^er^tion> 
iut  the  very  objed,  which  is  fubn^itted  to  his  exami- 
nation. We  may  obferve,  that  every  work  of  art,  in 
order  to  .produce  i^s  due.effe<Sl  on  the  n^^nd,  muft  be  fur*- 
veyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  a,nd  cannot  be  fuUy 
reliflied  by  perfuns,  whoCe  fituation,  real  or  imaginary, 
is  not  conformable  to  that  required  by  the  performance. 
An  orator  addreffes  hlmfelf  to  a  particular  audience,  and 
muft  have  a  regard  to  their  particular  genius,  interefts, 
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find  prejudices ;  otherwife  he   hopes 
I  eir  refolutiions^  aiid  inflame  their  af- 

j  ey  even  h»*e  .entprtaiijed  fame  pre- 

,m,  however  unrcalbnabje,  he  muft 
]  dvantage  ;  but  befgre  he  enters  upon 

,  endeavour  to  CQticiliate  their  idFedlion, 

and  acquire  their  good  graces.  A  critic  of  a  different 
age  or  natipn,  who  fliouM  peiufe  this  difcourfe,  muit 
faiive  all  thefe  circunjA^nces  la  his  eye,  and  muH  place 
hioiftlf  in  the  Atme  fituation  as  die  audience,  in  <Kdcr 
to  fofm  a  true  judgnientof  theoration-  In  like  manner, 
Vfhtp  any  work  is  addreflled  to  the  public,  tho"  I  fliould 
have  a  fnendJhip  or  enmity  with  the  author,  I  muft  dc- 
fftct  Imm  this  particular  fituation ;  and  confidering  miy- 
idf  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if  poIEb^e,  my  indrvi- 
d«8l  being  and  my  peculiar  circumftances.  A  perfon, 
iwB.uenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not  with  this  condition ; 
hwc  joblUna,tely  maintains  his  natural  pofition,  without 
cjHeriag  into  that  required  by  the  performance.  If  the 
WiQTk  be  addrdTed  to  perfons  of  a  different  age  or  nation, 
he  makes  no  allowance  for  their  peculiar  views  and  pre- 
judices ;  but  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  times,  r^ly 
condemns  what  feemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  for 
vhom  alone  the  difcourfe  was  calculated.  If  the  work 
Jje  executed  /or  the  public,  he  never  fufficiently  enlarges 
his  ccmprebenfion,  or  forgets  his'  interefl  as  a  friend  or 
enemy,  as  a  rival  or  commentator.  By  this  means,  his 
fcntiments  ate  perverted  ;  nor  have  the  fame  beauties  and 
blemifbes  the  fame  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  im- 
posed a  proper  violence  on  his  imagination,  and  had  for- 
got himfelf  for  a  moment.  So  far  his  talle  evidently 
departs  from  the  true  flandard  ^  and  of  confequence  lofes 
all  credit  and  authority. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  all  quellions,  fubmitted  to 

tb<  underftanding,  prejudice  is  moft  deftruiiive  of  found 
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judgment,  and  perverts  all  operations"  of' tfielntclt!«6Kffli" 
faculties :  It  is  no  lefs  contrary  to  good  tafte ;  nor  has 
it  lefs  influence  to  corrupt  our  fentiments  of  beauty. 
It  belongs  to  good  fenfe  to  check  its  influence  in  both 
cafes ;  and  in  this  refpe6t,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  rea- 
fon,  if  not  an  eflential  part  of  tafte,  is  at  leaft  requiiite 
to  the  operations  of  this  latter  faculty.     In  all  the  nobler 
produdions  of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  relation  and 
correfpondence  of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the  beauties  or 
blemiihes  be  perceived  by  him,  whofe  thought  is  not  ca- 
pacious enough  to  comprehend  all  thofe  parts,  and  com- 
pare them  with  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the  con- 
iiftence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole.     Every  work  of  art 
has  alfo  a  certain  end  or  purpofe,  for  which  it  is  calculaf- 
c4 ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  lefs  perfe£b,  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  this  end.     The  objeA  of  eloquence 
is  to  perfuade,  of  hiftory  to  inftrud,  of  poetry  to  pleafe 
by  means  of  the  paffions  and  the  imagination.    Thefe 
ends  wemuft  carry  conftantly  in  our  view,  when  we  pe- 
rufe  any  performance ;  and  we  muft  be  able  to  judge  how 
far  the  nteans  employed  are  adapted  to  their  refpe£Hvc 
purpofes.     Befides,  every  kind  of  compofition,  even  the 
moft  poetical,  is   nothing  but  a  chain  of  propofitions 
and  reafonings ;  not  always  indeed  the  jufteft  and  moft 
exa6t,  but  ftill  plaufible  and  fpecious,  however  difguifed 
by  the  colouring  of  the  imagination.  »  The  perfons,  in* 
troduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  muft  be  reprefcnted 
as  reafoning  and  thinking,  and  concluding  and  a£ting, 
fiiitable  to  their  characters  and  circumftances ;  and  with- 
out judgment,  as  well  as  tafte  and  invention,  a  poet  can 
never  hope  to  fucceed  in  fo  delicate  an  undertaking.  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  fame  excellence  of  faculties  which 
contributes  to  the  improvement  of.  reafon,  the  fameclear- 
.  nefsof  conception,  the  fame  exaftnefs  of  diftinSion,  the 
fame  vivacity  of  apprchcnfion,  are  eflential  to  the  ope- 
rations 
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* 
rations  of  true  tafte,  and  are  its  infallible  concomitants. 

It  feldom,  or  never  happens,  that  a  man  of  fenfe,  who 
has  experience  in  any  art.  Cannot  judge  of  its  beauty; 
and  it  is  h6  lefs  rare  t6  meet  with  a  man,  who  has  a  juft 
tafle,  without  a  found  underftanding. 

Thus,  tho*  the  principles   of  tafte  be  univerfal,  and 
nearlyi,  if  not  entirely  the  fame  in  all  men;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  cftab^ 
lifli  their  own  fentiment  as  the  ftandard  of  beauty.     The 
organs  of  internal  fenfation  are  feldom  fo  perfe£t  as  to 
allow  the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  produce 
a  feeling  correfpondent  to  thofe  principles.     They  either 
labour  under  fome  defe£l,  or  are  vitiated  by  fome  difor- 
der  ;  and  by  that  means,  excite  a  fentiment,  which  may 
be  pronounced  erroneous.    When  the  critic  has  no  de- 
licacy, he  judges  without  any  diflindion,  and  is  only 
afFedied  by  the  groiler  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the 
obje£t :  The  finer  touches  pafs  unnoticed  and  difregarded. 
Where  he  is  not  aided  by  practice,  his  verdiA  is  attended 
with  confufion  and  hefitation.     Where  no  comparifon 
.has  been  employed,  the  moft  frivolous  beauties,  fuch  as 
rather  merit  the  name  of  defedts,  are  the  objeds  of  his 
admirajdon.     Where  he  lies  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, all  his  natural  fentiments  are  perverted.     Where 
good  fenfe  is  wanting,  he  is  not  qualified  to  difcern  the 
beauties  of  defign  and  reafoning,  which  are  the  higheft 
and  moft  excellent.     Under  fome  or  other  of  thefe  im- 
perfedlions,  the  generality  of  men  labour ;    and  hente 
a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  obferved,  even  during  the 
moft  polifhed  aees,  to  be  fo  rare  a  character:  Strong 
fenfe  united  to  delicate  fentiment,  improved  by  practice, 
perfected  by  comparifon,   and  cleared  of  all  prejudice, 
can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable  chara£ter ;  and 
the  joint  verdift  of  fuch,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
is  the  true  ftandard  of  tafte  and  beauty. 

But 
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But  where  are  fuch  critics  to  be  found  i  By  what  markd 
are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  diftinguifh  them  from  pre-^ 
tenders  ?  Thefe  quedions  are  embarraffing  j  and  feem  to 
Ihrow  us  back  into*  the  fame  uncertainty,  fro^i  Which^ 
during  the  courfe  of  this  eflay,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
extricate  ourfelves. 

But  if  we  confider  the  matter  aright,  thefe  zatt  queftion^ 
of  faft,  not  of  fetitiment.  Whether  any  particular  pcr- 
fon  be  endowed  with  good  fenfe  and  a  delicate  imagin- 
ation, free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  fubje£t  ot 
difpute,  and  be  liable  to  great  difcuifion  and  enquiry : 
But  that  fuch  a  chara£ler  is  valuable  and  eftimable  will 
be  agreed  by  all  mankind.  Where  thefe  doubts  occur^ 
men  can  do  no  more  than  in  other  difputable  queftions, 
which  are  fubmitted  to  the  underftanding  :  They  muft 
produce  the  heft  arguments,  which  their  invention  fug- 
gefts  to  them ;  they  muft  ackiiowledge  a  true  and  deci*^ 
five  (landard  to  exift  (bmewhere,  to  wit^  real  exfftence 
and  matter  df  fa£l ;  and  they  muft  have  indulgence  to  fuch 
as  differ  from  them  in  their  appeals  to  this  ftandard.  It 
is  fuflBicient  for  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  we  have  proved, 
that  the  tafte  of  all  individuals  is  not  upon  an  equal 
footing,  and  that  fome  men  in  general,  however  diflBicidt 
to  be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will  be  acknowledgcd^by 
univerfal  fentiment  to  have  a  preference  above  others. 

But  in  reality  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  par-^ 
ticulars,  the  ftatidard  of  tafte,  is  not  fo  great  as  it  is  re-^ 
prefented.  Tho'  in  fpeculation,  we  may  readily  avow  a 
certain  criterion  in  fcience  and  deny  it  in  fentiment,  the 
matter  is  found  in  praAice  to  be  much  more  hard  to  af- 
certain  in  the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latten  Theories 
of  abftraft  philofophy,  fyftems  of  profound  theology 
have  prevailed  during  one  age :  In  a  fucceffive  period, 
thefe^  have  been  univerfally  exploded  :  Their  abfurdity 
has  been  detefted :  Other  theories  and  fyftems  have  fup- 

plied 
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j^'lied  their  place,  which  again  gave  way  to  their  fuccef* 
fors  :  And  nothing  has  been  experienced  more  liable  to  the 
revolutions  of  chance  and  fafhion  than  thefe  pretended 
decifions  of  fcience.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Juft  expreffions  of 
paiSon  and  nature  are  fure,  after  a  little  time,  to  gain 
public  vogue,  which  they  maintain  f6r  ever.  Aristo- 
tle and  Plato,  and  EpicuRtrs  and  Descartes,  may 
fucceffively  yield  to  each  other:  But  Terence  and  Vir- 
gil maintain  an  univerfal,  undifpiited  empire  over  the 
minds  of  men.  The  abftrift  philofophy  of*  Cicero  has 
loft  its  credit :  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  ftill  the 
otyeft  of  our  admiration. 

Tho'  men  of  delicate  tafte  are  rare,  they  are  eafi)y  to 
be  diftinguilhed  in  fociety  by  the  foundnefs  of  their  un- 
derftanding  and  the  fuperiority  of  their  faculties  above  the 
reft  of  mankind.  The  afcendant,  which  they  acquire, 
gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation,  with  which 
they  receive  any  productions  of  genius,  and  renders  it 
generally  predominant.  Many  men,  when  left  to  them- 
felves,  have  but  a  faint  and  dubious  perception  of  beauty, 
who  yet  are  capable  of  relifliing  any  fine  ftroke,  which 
is  pointed  out  to  them.  Every  convert  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  real  poet  or  orator  is  the  caufe  of  fome  new 
cohverfion.  And  tho'  prejudices  may  prevail  for  a  time, 
"they  never  unite  in  celebrating  any  rival  to  the  true  ge- 
nius, but  yield  at  laft  to  the  force  of  nature  and  juft 
fentiment.  And  thus  tho'  a  civilized  nation  may  eafily 
be  miftaken  in  the  choice  of  their  admired  philofopher, 
they  never  have  been  found  long  to  err,  in  their  affec* 
tion  for  a  favourite  epic  or  tragic  author. 

But  notwithftanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  ftand- 
atd  of  tafte,  and  reconcile  the  difcordant  apprehenfions 
of  men,  there  ftill  remain  two  fources  of  variation, 
which  are  not  fufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boun- 

daiics 
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daries  of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often  ferve  t<f 
produce  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  oi^. 
blame.  The  one  is  the  different  humours  of  particular 
men ;  the  other,  the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of 
our  age  and  country.  The  general  principles  of  tafte 
arc  uniform  in  human  nature :  Where  men  vary  in  their 
judgments,  fome  defed:  or  perverfion  in  the  faculties  may 
commonly  be  remarked ;  proceeding  either  from  pre- 
judice^  from  want  of  praftice,  or  want  of  delicacy ;  and 
there  is  juft  reafon  for  approving  one  tafie,  and  condemn- 
ing another.  But  where  there  is  fuch  a  diveHity  in  the 
internal  frame  or  external  fituation  as  is  entirely  blame- 
,lefs  on  both  fides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the 
preference  above  the  other ;  in  that  cafe  a  certain  diver- 
fity  of  judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  feek  in  vain  for 
a  flandard,  by  which 'we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  fen- 
timents.  ' 

A  young  man,  wbofe  paffions  are  warm,  will  be  more 
fenfibly  touched  with  amorous  and  tender  images,  than  a 
man  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleafure  in  wife 
and  philofophical  reflections  concerning  the  cohduft  of 
life  and  moderation  of  the  palTions.  At  twenty,  Ovid 
maybe  the  favourite  author;  Horace  at  forty;  zni 
perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  fuch 
cafes,  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  fentiments  of  others^ 
and  divefl  ourfelves  of  thofe  propenfities,  which  are  na- 
tural to  us.  We  chufeour  favourite  author  as  we  do  our 
friend,  from  a  conformity  of  humours  and  difpofitions. 
Mirth  or  pafHon,  fentiment  or  reflexion ;  which  ever  of 
thefe  moft  predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a  pe- 
culiar fympathy  with  the  writer  who  refemblcs  us. 

One  perfon  is  more  pleafed  with  the  fublime;  another 
with  the  tender ;  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  ftrong 
fenfibility  to  blemifbes^  and  is  extremely  ftudious  of  cdr- 
redlnefs :  Another  has  a  mare  lively  feeling  of  beauties, 

anei 
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and  pardons  twenty  abfurdities  and  defe£b  for  ome  Aeyat-*^ 
cd  or  pathetic  flroke.  The  ear  of  this  n)an  is  cuitiriely 
turned  towards  conci^enefs  and  energy ;  that  man  is  de- 
lighted with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  exprefliom. 
Simplicity  is  affeded  by  one;  ornament  by  another. 
Comedy,  tragedy,  fatire,  odes  have  each  their  parti^ans^ 
who  prefer  that  particular  fpecies  of  writing  to  all  others. 
It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  confine  his  appro* 
bation  to  one  fpecies  op  ilyle  of  writing,  and  condemn  all 
the  reft.  But  it  is  almoft  impoffible  not  to  feel  a  predi- 
leflion  for  that  which  futts  our  particular  turn  and  difpo* 
fition.  Such  preferences  are  innocent  and  unavoidable^ 
and  can  never  reafonably  be  the  objeA  of  difpute,  becauie  ' 
there  is  no  ftandard,  by  which  they  can  be  decided. 

For  a  like  reafon,  we  are  more  pleafed  with  pi(9;ures 
of  charaders,  which  refemble  fuch  as  are  found  in  our 
own  ^ge  or  country,  than  with  thofe  which  defcribe  z 
diflfcrent  fet  of  cuftoms,     'Tis  not  without  fome  effort^ 
that  we  reconcile  ourfelves  to  the  iimplicity  of  antient 
manners,  and  behold  princeiTes  drawing  water  from  a 
fpring,  and  kings  and  heroes  dreffing  their  own  vi£luals. 
We  may  allow  in  general,    that  the  reprefentation  of 
fuch  manners  is  no  fault  in  the  author,  nor  defoi;mity  in 
the  piece  j  hut  we  are  not  fo  fenfiUy  touched  with  them. 
For  this  rpafon,  comedy  Is  not  transferred  eaflly  from 
one  age  or  nation  to  another.    A  Frenchman  or  £n^ 
OLISHMAN  is   not  pleafed  with  the  Andria  of  Te^ 
HENCE,  or  Clitia  of  Macmiavel,   where  the  fine 
lady,  upon  whom  all  the  play  turns,  (lev^r  once  appear^ 
to  the  rpe£):ators,  but  is  always  kept  behind  the  fcenes, 
fiiitable  to  the  referved  humour  of  the  antient  Greeks 
and  modern  Italians.     A  man  of  learning  and  reflect 
tion  can  make  allowance  for  thefe  peculiarities  of  man^ 
ners  i  but  a  common  audience  can  never  diveft  themfelves 
fo  far  of  their  ufual  ideas  and  fentimcnts  as  to  reliih  pic« 
tures  which  noway  refemble  them. 

'  Vol.  I.  T  And 
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And  here  there  occurs  a  refle£lion,  which  may,  per-* 
tlaps,  be  ufeful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controverfy 
concerning  antient  and  modern    learning ;    where  we 
often  find  the  one  fide  excufing  any  feeming  abfurdity  in 
the  antients  from  the  manners  of  the  age»  and  the  other 
refufing  to  admit  this  excufe,  or  at  leaft,  admitting  it 
only  as  an  apology  for  the  author^  not  for  the  perfor- 
mance.   In  my  opinion,  the  proper  bounds  in  this  fub- 
je6t  have  feldom  been  fixed  between  the  contending  par* 
ties.     Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners  arc 
reprefented,  fuch  as  thofe  aboveraentioned,  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  admitted ;  and  a  man  who  is  (hocked 
with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  falfe  delicacy  and 
refinement.     The  poets  monument  mtre  dutable  than  brafs^ 
muft  fiidl  to  the  ground  like  common  brick  or  clay,  were 
men  to  make  ho  allowance  for  the  continual  revolutions 
of  manners  and  cuftoms,  and  would  admit  nothing  but 
what  was  fuitable  to  the  prevailing  faihion.    Muft  we 
throw  afide  the  pi^ures   of  our  anceftors,  becaule   of 
their  ruiFs  and  fardingales  ?    But  where  the  ideas  of  mo- 
rality and  decency  alter  froni  one  age  to  another,  and 
where  vicious  manners    are  defcribed,    without  being 
marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and  difap- 
probation  ;  this  muft  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  poem, 
and  to  be  a  real  deformity.    I  cannot,  nor  is  it  proper 
I  ihould,  enter  into  fuch  fentiments ;    and   however  t 
may  excufe  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of  his 
age,  I  never  can  .relifh  the  compofition>    The  want  of 
humanity  and  of  decency,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  cha- 
racters drawn  by  feveral  of  the  antient  poets,  even  fome- 
timesby  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians,  diminiihes 

confiderably  the  merit  of  their  noble  performances,  and 
gives  modern  authors  a  great  advantage  over  them.  We 
are  not  interefted  in  the  fortunes  and  fentiments  of  fuch 

rough  heroes :  We  are  difpleafcd  to  find  the  limits  of 

vice 
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vice  and  virtue  fo  confounded :  And  wbafeever  Uvlu)g9fice 
we  may  give  the  writer  oja  account  of  his  ^fgudiflesj^  we 
cannot  prevail  on  ourfelve9  to  enter  into  bis  fcintiments^ 
or  bear  ^n  affedion  to  chara^ters^  wbich  w$  plainly  dif-' 

coyer  to  be  blameable. 

.  •        .    •  •  *      ■• 

Tbecafeisnoljthiefaitte  wkbtnotfalpriaciplcs^  aawlA 
fpeculjfti^  opink>00  ^  any  kind.  Tbefe  are  in  con* 
tinual  fluj^.and  revolution^  '^^^  f<^n  embriices  a  diiFe- 
rc;nt  fyftem  from  the  £uher.  Nay,  there  fcarce  is  any 
lofn^^  lMr^  can  boaft  of  gj;eat  confiancy  and  nnifonni^ 
in^tbis  particular.  Whatever  fpeculative  errors  may  be 
foi^nd  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  country^  iliey 
detra^jt  .))ut  little  from  the  value  of  thofe  con^Kx&tions^ 
There  needs  buta  certain  turn  of  thought  or  iipagina^a 
to  make  us  entei:  into  all  the  opinions,  wbich  then  pre<^ 
Vailedi  atid  r^liih  l;he  fentunenjts  or  condufiahs  derived 
from  theip.  But  a  vtiy  violent  effort  is  requifite  to 
change  our  judgment  of  mannersy  -and  excite  fentimcnts 
:of  approbation  or  blan^e9  love  or  hatred,  difierent  from 
thofe  to  which  the  mind  from  long  cuftom  has  been  fa** 
^iliari^ed*  And  where  a  man  is  confident  of  the  rec* 
^itude  qf  that  moral  ftandard,  by  which  he  judges,,  he  is 
juftly  jealous,  of  it,  and  will  not  pervert  the  fentiments 

of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaiianceto  any  writer 

-  '*''■«  -    .»  • 

wh^jever.. 

.  <Q£'«tL<fpeculatave  ercora^  tho{e  which  r^ard  religiony 
4ne  the  010ft  exco&ble  in  compo&ions  of  genius  $  nor  is 
it  lever  fi^miitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wifdom  of 
ap^  pec^lfi^  or  ev^eoLof  fingle  perions,  by  the  groffiiefi 
ojr ,  i^neo^nt  o|  their  theological  principles*  The,  ftm# 
good  iSfnfe,.  tl^t  diref^s .  men  in  tlio  ordinary  occunrencea 
f»f.life)  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  matters,  which 
are  fupp9iied  to  be  placed  entirely  above  the  cogni^^ance 
of  hupian.re^n*  Upon  ibis  account,  all  the abfurdi- 
tiea  0^  thCr  pagm  fyftem  of  theology  Qiuft  be  ov)erlooked 
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by  cmy  critic,  Wh<5  Wddd  ^temA  tb  ftirrii  a  jxift  nt&M 
of  antient  p(3ettf\  s(nflottr  ^iterit|f/  iiifkeir  turn,  ihitH 
have  thie  famtt  iifdtilgdt^  to  tll^ir  IbtttitAtts.  ifd  Mi' 
gious  principles  can  fcver  bb  impubti  as  a  fault  to  any  pdet^. 
while  they  remain  merely  principles' ^  and  take  Mt  BjtUx 
flrong  jK)fieffio]»  of  bU  .h^art;»  .^  t^  lay  ,hiti^  ust4c^  the 
imputation  of  Hj^diry  tv  foper/Hiim^  WJk«re  ihiit  hap* 
pens^  they  confound  the  fenticniMite  of  noralify^  aoA 
sdter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue*  .  The^f 
are  therefore  eternal  blctntfliss^  acbordtng  tstheprtncipW 
^hovementioned ;  nor  .are  thejr^tidites  and  £al&  ^ptnkUUli 
of  the  age  fuiScient  to  jufiify  tfaeiit. 

'Tis  effcntial  t6  the  RoKTAt^  e^thbliC  rfcligroh  Ifo  in- 
frire  ^  vtelent  hatred  to  c\rery  otTi6r  v^otfcip,  and  repre- 
fcnt  all  pagahs,  hiiHothetaiis,  artd  hereUfcs  as  the  objefts 
of  divine  wrath  ahd  Vengeance.  Such  fentiments,  tho* 
they  aiie  in  reality  dxtriemfely  blamfeable,  are  confidered 
as  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that  communion^  ahd  are  re- 
prefentcd  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poenls  as  a  kihd  of 
divine  heroifm.  This  bigbtry  has  disfigured  two  very 
fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre,  Poiievcte  and 
ATHAtiA;  where  an  intemperate  zeal  for  particular 
modes  of  worlhip  is  fet  off  with  all  the  pdrtip  imagi'n* 
able,  aftd  fok-ms  the  ^Di'edoniinant  charaflcr  of  the  he- 
roes. *^  What  is  this,"  fays  the  heroic  Joad  to  JosA- 
$11T,  finding  her  in  drfcourfe  with  Mathaw,  the  prieft 
of  Baal,  "  Does  the  daughter  of  David  fpeak  to  thi» 
*'  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  Ifeft  the  earth  ihould  ©pea 
**  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  Jeft 
^  thefe  holy  walls  fliould  fall  and  crufk  you  together  ? 
«*  What  is  hispurpofe  ?  Why  domes  that  enenly  of  iGod 
♦♦  hither  to  po^ifonr  the  air,  which  We  breathe,  with  his 
<*  i^orrfd  prefehCe  r"  Such  fentiments  are  received  with 
great  applaufe  pn  the  theatre  of  Paris ;  but  kt  London 
file  fpedators  would  be  full  as  tnuch  pleafed  to  hear  A- 
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<;Riii«£S  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he  was  a  dog  in  his 
foiehead,  and  a  deer  in  his  heart,  or  Jupiter  threaten 
Juno  with  a  found  drubbing,  if  (he  will  not  be  qui^t. 

Religious  principles  are  alfo  a  blemifli  an  any  polite 
compofition,  when  they  rife  up  to  fuperftkion,  and  in- 
trude themfelves  into  every  fentiment,  however  remote 
from  any  connection  with  religion.  *Tis  no  excufe  for 
the  poet,  that  the  cuftoms  of  his  country  had  burthened 
life  with  fo  many  religious  ceremonies  and  obfervances, 
that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that  yoak.  It  muft 
be  for  ever  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to  compare  his  mi- 
flrefs,  Laura,  to  Je$us  Christ.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ridi- 
culous in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace,  very  feri- 
ouily  to  give  thanks  to  God  Almighty,  and  the  ladies, 
for^beir  aiEftance  in  defending  him  againft  his  enemies* 
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Of    C  6  M  M  E  R  C  £• 

TtH  £  greatefl;  pact  of  mankind  tavif  be  dUri^d  Inter 
t^gio  daies  ^  that  of  Jhaibw  thinkers,  'whi>  hSl 
flidit  of  ihe  truth ;  and  that  of  abjhttfe  thinkers,  who  go' 
faeyond^t.  Th«  latter  ckfs  are  hy  far  the  moft  unebm- 
iMti  $  and  I  Di^y  add,  by  far  the  moft  ufeful  and  valu- 
alble.  l%ey  &gg6ft  bitits,  at  leaft,  and  ^art  difficulties, 
i»%ichtbey  want,  pertiaps,  fldll  to  purfae;  but  which 
may  produce  vcty  fine  difcoveries,  witen  handled  by  men 
who -have  a  more  juft  way  of  thinking.  At  worft,  what 
they^fay  is  uncommon;  and  if  it  fhould  coft  fpme  pains 
to  coiflpr^heiiA  it,  *one  'has,  however,  the  pleafura  of* 
hearing  fomedwng  that  is  tiew.  An  author  is  little  to  be 
Vfldued',  who  tells  ils  uothijig  but  what  we  can  learn  from 
every  obfffee-lioufe  converfation. 

All  people  of  Jhalkw  thought  are  ^pt  to  decry  evca 
thofe  oi.foUd  underflandiiig,  as  abftrufe  thinkers^  and  me- 
taphyficiahs,  and  refiners ;  a;id  never  will  allow  .aixy 
Aing  to  be  juft  which  is  beyond  their  .own  weak  concep- 
tions. There  are  feme  cafes,  I  own,,  where  an  extra-p 
ordinary  refinement  affords  a  ftroiig  prefumption  of  falfe- 
hood,  and  where  no  ^cafoning  is  to  be  trufted  but  what  is 
natural  and  eafy«  When  a  man  deliberates  concerning 
his  conduct  in  zny  particular  affair^  and  forms  fchemes  in 
politics,  trade,  oeconomy,  or  any  btdinefs  in  life,  he  never 
ought  Hfep  draw  his  arguoteiits  too  '$ne,  or  conneift  tocr 
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long  a  chain  of  confequences  together.  Something  is 
fiicp  to  happen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning,  and 
pioduc^  aa  event  different  from  what  he  expe£^ed*  But 
when  we  reafon  upon  general  fubjeds,  o^e  may  juftly 
affirm^  that  out  fpeculations  can  fcarce  ever  be  too  fine, 
provided  they  be  juft  ;  and  that  die  difference  between  a 
common  man  and  a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  feen  in  the 
Ihallownefs  or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  wtiich  they 
proceed.  General  reafonings  (ws%  intricate,  merely  ht-^ 
tmift  they  are  general ;  nor  is  it  ^afy  for  the  bulk  of  man* 
land  to  dtftinguifli,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that 
anarn^n  dreumflanee  in  which  they  alla^e,  orttf'cqc- 
trad  it,  pure  and  unmixed,  from  ^  other,  fupecflaotts 
circumftances.  Every  judgment  or  condufiesi,  .  wkb 
tbem,  if  particulars  They,  cannot  enlarge  their  vieir  to 
thofe  univerfal  propofitions,-  whitrh  comptebetid.  under: 
them  an  infinite  number  of  individuals^  and  include  a 
whole  fciencB  in  a  fmgle  tiieorcm*  Their  eye  is  voa« 
founded  ifitb  fuch  an  ^xtei^ve.profp^  y  and.the  conchi* 
lion$  derived  from  it,  even  tfao'  clearly  exprefled,'feem  «a* 
tricate  and  pbfcure,  3ut  however  iiitriGiit^  tjiey  may 
JeeiP)  'tis  certain,  that  general  principl^s^  if  juft  and 
found,  muft  always  prevail  in  the  general  courfiB  of 
things,  tho'  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes  ;  and  ^tb  die 
chief  bufinefe  of  philofophers  to  regard  thegeiteral  coucfe  of 
things.  I  may  add,  that  'tis  alfo  the  chief  bufincfe  of 
politicians  s  efpecially  ii^  the  domeftic  government  of  the 
Ibte,  where  the  public  good,  whjph  ih  or  ought  to  be 
their  objed,  depends  on  the  concurrence  qf  a  multitude 
of  cafes;  hot,  as  In  foreign  politics,  on  accidents  and 
diances,.-an(i  the  caprices  of  a  f(?w  perfoh?.  'f  his  there- 
fore makes  the  difference  between  pdriUiitar  deIiberatj(ons 
and  general  reafonings,  and  renders  fubtilty  and  rejfihenient 
much  more  fuitable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 

I  thought  this  introdu^op  neceflary  before  dje  fol- 
Jff^voig  difcpurfes  0(i  cmmirc^f  w^lfft  inter ffl^  bahmte  $f 
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fraie^  tie.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occuir  fome  prit>* 
ciples  which  are  uncommon,  and  which  ma!^  feem  too 
refined  and  fubtile  for  fuch  vulgar  fubjeAs.  If  falfe,  let 
them  be  reje£ted :  But  no  one  t)ught  to  entertain  a  pre- 
judice againft  them,  merely  becaufe  they  are  out  of  the 
common  road* 

The  gveatnefs  of  a  ftate,  and  the  happinefs  of  its  fub- 
je^$)  however  independent  they  may  be  fuppofed  in 
fome  refpeSs,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inieparable 
with  regard  to  commerce  \  and  as  private  men  receive 
greater  fecurity,  in  the  pofieffion  of  their  trade  and 
riches,  from  the  power  of  the  public,  fo  the  public  be- 
comes powerful  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  extenlive 
conameroe  of  private  men.  This  maxim  16  true  in  ge- 
4Eieral ;  riio*  I  cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  it  may  poffi- 
biy  adimt  of  fome  excet>tions,  and  that  we  often  eftablifli 
it  widi  too  little  referve  and  Uimtatlon.  There  ipay  be 
£sne  circumftances,  where  die  commerce,  and  ricdies* 
and  iuxury  of  individuals,  inftead  of  adding  ftrength  to 
.the  public^  wili  ferve  only  to  diin  its  armies,  and  dimi^^ 
aifli'  its  authority  among  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Man  is  a  very  varh^le  btiog,  and  fufcepdble  of  many. 
4ffoent  opinions,  principles,  and  rules  of  condud* 
'  Wjiac  may  be  true  while  he  adheres  to  one  way  of  thinks 
sng,  will  be  found  faUe  when  he  has  emluraced  ai)  ojh 
:p«fice  ^  of  manners  and  opinions* 

The  bulk  of  every  ftatc  n\ay  be  divided  into  hujband" 
,  nun  ^d  manufadiurers.     The  former  are  employed  in  thq 
culture  of  the  land :  The  latter  work  up  the  materials 
.^fumiihe4  by  the  former,  into  all  the  commodities  whieh 
.are  neceffary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.    As  fbon  as 
mtvi  quit  their  favage  ftate,  where  they  live  chiefly  by 
bunting  and  fiihing,  they  muft  fall  into  thefe  two.  claflas  ; 
tJjo'  the  arts  of  agriculture  employ  at  firji  the  moft  nu- 
merous 
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meroBs  part  4^  tbe  (oditfK   TitM  ^d  esfsff^c^fk^  Im'* 
prevef^Aiueb'thefe  aMti>  tb^  the  hpd  nuy  «a^y  mawr: 
tM  9^  OHicb  gfeaw  »|iniber  ^f  ip^n,  th^ji  ^thoft  ^^lip  ar»: 
luraM^dteJy  mipli^ed  ia  its  ^uUiv^tipn,.  f^  ^vfaip  i^r^iib 
the  vta^fc  ji«cei&jy  in^ii^sifElyres  tp  fyck  u  ^»  faen^'* 
ployed.  .  .   /       > 

If  4;hefe  iiq>erflttows  hiuids  ;9p{riy  il^c^ipilelyrs  to  ^le 
fv;ier  ^rts^  whidi  are  con^nonlf  denomii^^d  t^e  ^rts- 
of  ikyxa-/)  they  add  tp  d^  h?ppmp&  pf  the  Ijbate ;  fuxce 
they  afford  to  xniany  tbje  ^^Rpoctuoity^of  Ji;cqdwpg  tnfij- 
meuts^  wUh  which  th^^w(P.oJld  -QthtT^ik  }^vi^  hee^  un* 
a^cqiiaUted.  -Bpt  txtfv/  :0Qt  another  fcheme  fte  propofe^ 
for  the  employ  meat  crf^p(e  /ijpe^MQqs^iii)^  ?  J4^  W?Jt 
the  (overeigo  lay  daici^  1^  theo),  aad  iQlPldoy  tl^em  in 
fleets  and  armies^  to  jncs^e^fe  the  dominioi^s  of  the  ftatc 
anyroad,  and  ^pmad  its  fysxxt  oyer  diftanjt  na^9^$  ^  'Ti^ 
certain^  th;U  -^k  fewer  ,d^os  and  vaQts  a«v  .fgnnd  in 
the  proprietors  and'  lahpujcers  of  land^  the  iiewer  >ha^ 
4a  t^ey  employ*;  ^nd  ponfeq^ie^lly  ii;he  )jitpyi#>Jtt\ff  .of 
rbe  land,  inftead  of  n^intainupg  fsfiMffm  ap$f  m9m* 
f^atojft,  tnpy  i^Hpiort  flcfts  an^  ;avi^i9s  to  ^  imyrfi 
grcator  extenti  thw  wtwe  «  gjr<?at  |»wwy/  aDt§  ^r^;r«flitt?^ 
to  fliinifter  »to  <he  \mixry  Of  |»^^ticu]ai- j>»{(Qfis.  itett 
therefore  ieems  to  ^  a  Jc^pd  ^f  ^lOffiofyifin  h&tm^  Aho 
g<re»t«^s  of  the  ftate  a<]^  the  hi^fi|«|ie6  (of  tfee  falye^^ 
A  ftate  is  never  greats  dirtn  lUbftn  .all  k»  fupfilSHtoa^ 
hands  are  employed  in  the  fervicc  of  the  public.  The 
eafe  and  tonveniertce  of.  private  perfonsfrcqtiirc,'' that 
thefcf  hands  ftotild  be  employed  in  their  fervicc.    The 

«•  Moiir.iM£t.oitjAliSt  political  ;dl^  on  coiimercfraflfcfls,  dut  esttnit 

%  onljr  frtiaansj  one  bclopg'mj  to  the  law,  churchy  ^d  injjitai;^^  ^iid  one 
merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois.  This  calculation  it  certainly  very  er- 
roiHOBs.  Ift^a Aires,  EMOtAifB,«id  ind^  m«ft  parti  of -Bvitof  »,  katf 
of  the  iBhubhinta  IUro  to  cities ;  ^^nd  even,  ffthofe  who  fite  is  id^e-fiounCryA 
a^  vecy  |;k^  number  are  artifans»  perhaps  aboTC  a  third. 

one 


5then  As  tl9<  MftitioB  of  tbe  fover^ign  muft^nli^^ath 
ett  tbe  luxv^  of  indlV]idtidi}« }  fo  the  luxiHry  ^f  indivi*- 
aiiah  mttft  (£mini&  the  force^mfid  d)«ek  the  tmbjfidA  •€ 
the  ferer<ign.    ■ 

Nor  is  thij  reafonlng  merely  chimerica:! ;  but  i9 
founded  on  hiftory  and  experience*  The  republic  of 
Sparta  wa$  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  ftate  no^ 
in.  the  wprld,  confiftmg  of  an  equal  number  of  people: 
and  tfais  was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  commerce 
zrA  luxury.  The  H^lotes  Wfre  the  Ubourers :  The 
S:?  AH  TANS  were  the  foldiers  or  gentlemen.  *Tis  evir 
Sent,  that  tbe  labour  ^  of  the  HKtot^s  could  not  have 
inaihtained  fo  great  a  number  of  Sfartans,  had  thefe 
ktter  livqd  in  eafe  and.clelicacy>  and  given  employment 
Iq  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  xnanufadlures.  The  like 
)K)Iicy  itiay  be  remarked  in  Rome.  And  indeed,  thro'  alt 
^htient  hiftory,  'tis  obfervablej  that  t3xe.  fmalleft  republics, 
raifed  and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  ftates  con&ftr 
Ing  of  triple  tbe  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  fup- 
port  at  f  refent*  'Tis  computed,  that,  in  all  £tJROP£Att 
nations,  tbe  proportion  between  foldiers  and  people  does 
not  <exceed  one  to  a  hundred.  But  We  read,  that  the 
city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its  fmdl>  territwy,  raifed  ani 
tmuntftined^  in  early  times,  ten  legions  *agalilft  the  La- 
tins^ , Athens,  wbofe  whole  dominions  were,  not 
l^ar^r  than  Yorkshire,  fent  to  tbe  expedition  againft 
Sicily  ^ear  forty  thoufaad  men  *.  Dionysius  the  el<- 
deri  'tis  faid,  maijntdiiled  a  flanging  aj;my  of  a.  l^andred 
thoufarid  foot  and  ten  tkoufand  horfe,  befide  a  large  fleeC 
of  four  hawked  fail  t  ^  tho^  his  territories  ei^ended  no 

*•  TkufcYDiDlcs,  lib,  7. 

'  f  Pioo.  Sjc.  lib^  2.  This  accottnr>  I  own,  is  fomewbat  fufpictoiUy  not 
tai'«y  wor£c  i  -^hifffly  faiccBttfe  U»«  Mmy  vas  mt  cow^qM  af  .citi«ea^  but  oi 
mercenary  forces* 

farther 
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farther  tban  the  city  of  Syracuse,  about  a  third  part  ef* 
the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  Tome  Tea- port  towns  or  |;afri-r 
ions  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  and  Illyricum.  *Tis  true, 
the  ancient  arinie^:^  in  tii|ie^of  war,  fubfifted  njuch  upoa 
plunder ;  But  did  not  the, enemy  plunder  in, their  tarn  I 
which  was  a  more  ruiAPus  way  of  levying  a  tax,  tbanan^ 
other  that  could  be  devifed.  In  (horti  no  probable  reafoii 
can.  be  affigned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  antient 
ftates  above  the  modern,  but  their  want  of  commerce 
and  luxury*  Few  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  (bldieis  mig^t 
live  upon  it.  Titus  Livius  feys,  that  Rome^  in  hi^ 
time,  would  find  it  difficult  to  raife  a^  large  an  army  as 
that  which,  in  her  early  4^ys,  0xe  fent  out  again^  ti^^ 
Gauls  and  Latins*.  Inftead  of  thofe  foldiers  lyl^p 
fought  for  liberty  and  empire  in  Camillus's  time,  there 
were  in  Augustus's  days,  muGcians,  paintera^  cooks^ 
players,  and  tailors  ^  and  if  the  land  was  equally  culti^ 
vated  at  both,  periods,  'tis  evident  it  could  maintain  e^al 
numbers  in  the  one  profeffioi^  as  in  the  other.  ,  They 
added  nothing  to  the  mere  neceflaries  of  life,  in  th?  latter 
period  more  than  in  the  former* 

'Tis  natural  on  this  occafion  to  aflc,  whether  fon^ 
reigns  may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  antient  policy, 
and  confult  their  own  intereft  in  this  refpeil,,  n^ore  than 
the  happtnels  of  their  fubje^  I  I:anfwer,  that  it  appeart 
to  me  almoft  impoffible;  and  that  becaufe  antient  poiicf 
was  violent,  and  contrary  to  the  more  natural  and  ufu^I 
courfe  of  things.  'Tis  well  known  with  whj|t  peciiii^ 
laws  Sparta  was  governed,  and  what  a  prodigy  tjutre^^ 
public  isjufHy  cftccmed  by  cVery  one,  who  has  confidered 
human  nature,  as  it  has  difplayed  itfelf  on  other  nations^ 
and  other  ages.    Wer^  the  teftimony  of  hiflor y  lefs  po&« 

*  Titi  Lxvit,  lib.  7.  cap.  14.    **  Ado*  In  ^tts  Ubonmos/*.  jfa^  hf^ 
**  Tola  fitilmu*,  dWttias  luxuricm^oe.** 
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ttve  and  circumftantial,  iuch  a  government  would  appeait 
a  mefc  philorophical  whim  or  fiftion,  and  .lnnpoffib!e 
ever  to  be  reduced  to  praftice.  And  tho*  the  Roma^I 
and  other  antient  republics  were  fupported  on  principles 
fomewhat  more  natural,  yet  was  there  a  very  extraordi« 
nary  concurrence  of  circumftances  to  make  them  fubmit 
to  fuch  grievous  burthens.  They  were  free  ftates ;  they 
were  fmall  ones;  and  the  age  being  martial,  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates. were  continually  in  arms.  Freedom 
naturally  besets  public  fpirit,  efpecially  in  fmall  ftates ; 
and  this  public  fpirit,  this  aimr  fatriay  muft  increaie, 
wfien  the  public  is  almoft  in  continual  alarm,  and  men 
are  oUiged,  every  moment,  to  expofe  themfelves  to  die 
gr^ateft  dangers  for  its  defence.  A  continual  fucceftto^i 
of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a  foldier :  He  takes  the  field 
in  his  turn  :  and  during  his  fervice  is  chiefly  maintained 
by  himfelf.  And  notwithftanding  that  his  fervice  is  equi- 
valent to  a  very  fevere  tax,  'tis  lefs  felt  by  a  people  ad- 
.di£):ed  to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and  revenge  more 
than  pay,  and  are  unacquainted  with  gain  and  induftry  as 
well  as  pleafure  *.  Not  to  mention  the  great  equality^ 
of  fortunes  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  antient  repub* 
Ucs,  where  every  field  belonging  toadiSerent.proprietor» 

*  The  more  antiefttRoMANilived  in  perpetual  war  with  all  their  neighbours: 
ind  in  pld  Latin,  the  term,  bofiii^  exprefled  both  a  ftranger  and  an  enemy. 
Thit  i»  remarked  by  Cicno  $  but  by  him  is  afcribed  to  the  humanity  of 
hit  aoceftors,  who  Ibftened,  a>  much  as  poffiMe,  the  denomination  of  an 
eoenpy*  hy  calling  him  by  the  fame  appellation  which  fignified  a  Granger. 
De  Off,  lib.  2.  *Ti8  however  much  more  probable,  from  the  manners  of  tho 
times,  that  the  ferocity  of  thofe  people  was  fo  great  as  to  make  them  regard 
all  {braogers  aa  enemi^,  and  call  them  by  the  fame  name.  It  i<  not,  be* 
£des,  coofiflent  with  tbe  moil  common  maxims  of  policy  or  of  nature,  that 
any  ftate  ihould  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  preferve  any 
fuch  fentim^nts  for  them  as  tbe  Romak  orator  would  afcribe  to  his  an* 
ceftors.  Not  to  mention,  that  tbe  early  Romans  really  exercifed  piracy,  at 
we  learn  from  their  lirft  treaties  with  CAaTMACi,  preTerved  by  Poltbi  vi, 
lib.  3.  and  confequently  like  the  Salles  and  Algxrini:  rovers,  were  ac- 
tually at  war  with  mod  nations,  and  a  (Granger  and  an  enemy  were  with 
tkem  almoft  fyAQnim'eus. 

was 
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was  able  to  maintain  a  family^  and  rendered  the  niimbert 
of  citizens  very  coafiderabIe»  even  without  trade  and 
manufactures. 

But  tba'  the  want  of  trade  and  namlfeAmcs,  anongft 
a  free  and  very  martiaL  people,  may  fimstimes  have  no 
other  effeA  tbai»  to  r^der  the  public  more  powerful,  'tis 
certain,  that  in  the  common  courle  of  human  aflSurs^  it 
wDl  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency.     Sovereigns  nnift 
take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
introduce  any  violent  change  in  their  principles  and  w^s 
of  thinking.     A  long  courfc  of  time,  with  a  variety  cf 
accidents  and   cifcumftances,    are  requifite  to  produce 
ihofe  great  revolutions,  which  fo  much  diverfify  the  face 
of  human  affairs.     And  the  lefs  natural  any  fet  of  prin- 
ciples are,  which  fapport  a  particular  fociety,  the  more 
difficulty  will  a  legiflator  meet  with  in  raifing  and  culti- 
vating them.    Tis  his  befl  policy  to  comply  with  the 
common  bent  of  mankind,  and  give  it  all  the  improve- 
inents  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.    Now,  according  to  the 
moft  natural  courfe  of  things,  induftry,  and  arts,  and 
trade  increafe  the  power  of  the  fovereign  as  well  as  the 
happinefs  of  the  fubjedls ;    and  that  policy  is  violent, 
which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty  of  indivi- 
duals.  This  will  eafily  appear  from  a  few  confiderations, 
which  will  prefent  to  us  the  confequences  of  floth  and 
barbarity. 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  culti- 
vated, the  bulk  of  the  people  muft  apply  themfelves  to 
agriculture  ;  and  if  their  fkill  and  induflry  increafe,  there 
muft  arife  a  great  fuperfiuity  from  their  labour  beyond 
what  fuffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  to  increafe  their  fkill  and  induflry ;  fmce 
they  cannot  exchange  that  fuperfiuity  for  any  commodi- 
ties, which  may  ferve  either  to  their  pleafure  or  vanity. 
A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevailsr     The  greater 
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pirl  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What  is  cultivated^ 
yields  not  its  utmoft,  for  want  of  Ikill  or  afliduity  in  the 
fanners.  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies  require^ 
that  great  numbers  fhould  be  employed  in  the  public  fer- 
'  vice,  the  labour  of  the  people  furnifhes  now  no  fuper- 
fluities,  by  which  thefe  numbers  can  be  maintained.  The 
labourers  cannot  increafe  their  fkill  and  induflry  on  a 
fudden.  Lands  uncultivated  cannot  be  brought  into  til- 
lage for  fome  years. '  The  armies,  mean  while^  muft 
either  make  fudden  and  violent  conquers,  or  difband  for 
want  of  fubiiftence.  A  regular  attack  or  defence,  there- 
fore^-is  not  to  be.expe^led  from  fuch  a  peopfe,  and  their 
foldiers  muft  be  as  ignorant  and  unfkilful  as  their  farmers 
and  manufadurers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchafed  by  labour  5  and 
our  paffions  ar^  the  only  caufes  of  labour.  When  a  nation 
abounds  in  manufafluresand  mechanic  arts,  the  proprietors 
of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  ftudy  agriculture  as  a  fci- 
ence,  and  redouble  their  induftry  and  attention.  The  fu- 
perfluity  which  arifes  from  their  labour,  is  not  loft,;  but 
is  exchanged  with  the  manufadlurers  for  thofe  commo- 
dities which  mens  luxury  now  makes  them  covet.  By** 
this  means,  land  furniflies  a  great  deal  more  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  than  what  fuffices  for  thofe  who  culti- 
vate iti  In  times  of  peace  and  tranquility,  this  fuper- 
^uity  goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manufa<5turers,  and  the 
improvers  of  liberal  arts.  But  *tis  eafy  for  the  public  to 
convert  many  of  thefe  ihanufafturefs  into  foldiers,  and 
maintain  them  by  that  fuperfluity,  which  arifes  from  iht 
labour  of  the  farmers.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  this  is 
the  cafe  in  all  civilized  governments.  When  the  fove- 
reign  raifes  an  army,  what  is  the  confequence  ?  He  impofes 
a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to  retrench  what 
is  leaft  neceffary  to  their  fubiiftence.  Thofe  who  labour 
in  fuch  commodities,  muft  either  enlift  in  the  troops,  or 
turn  themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  oblige  fomp 
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*  labourers  to  cnlift  for  want  of  bufinefs.  And  to  confidei: 
the  matter  abftra£t1y,  manufactures  increafe  the  power 
of  the  (late  only  as  t^ey  ftore  up  fo  mi^ch  labour,  and  that 
of  a  kind  to  which  the  public  may  lay  claim,  without  de^ 
|>riving  any  one  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  more  la* 
bour,  therefore,  is  employed  beyond  mere  neceflaries,  the 
more  powerful  is  any  Aate  ;  fince  the  perfons  engaged  in 
that  labour  may  eafily  be  converted  to  the  public  fervice« 
In  a  ftate  without  manufadures,  thelre  may  be  the  fame 
number  of  hands  ;  but  there  is  not  the  fame  quantity  of 
labour,  nor  of  the  fame  kind.  All  the  labour  is  there  be- 
ftowed  upon  neceflaries,  which  can  admit  of  little  or  no 
abatement. 

Thus  the  greatnefs  of  the  fovereigh  and  the  happineft 
,  of  the  ftate  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  united  with  regard  to 
trade  and  manufactures.  'Tis  a  violent  method,  and  in 
moft  cafes  impracticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  toil,  in 
order  to  raife  from  the  land  more  than  what  fubfifts  him* 
felf  and  family.  Furnifh  him  with  manufadures  and 
commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himfelf.  Afterwards 
.:*  you  will  find  it  eafy  to  feize  fome  part  of  his  fuperlluous 
labour,  and  employ  it  in  the  public  feryice,  without  giv- 
ing him  his  wonted  return.  Being  accuftomed  to  in- 
duftry,  he  will  think  this  lefs  grievous,  than  if,  at  once^ 
you  obliged  him  to  an  augmentation  of  labour  without  any 
reward.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  other 
members  of  the  ftate.  The  greater  is  the  ftock  of  labour 
of  all  kinds,  the  greater  quantity  may  be  taken  from  the 
heap,  without  making  any  fenfible  alteration  upon  it. 

A  public  granary  of  corn,  a  ftorehoufe  of  cloth,  a  ma.r 
gazine  of  arms ;  all  thefe  muft  be  allowed  real  riches  and 
ftrength  m  any  ftate.  Trade  and  induftry  are  really  no- 
thing but  a  ftock  of  labour,  which,  in  time  of  peace  and 
tranquility,  is  employed  for  the  eafe  and  fatisfaftion  of  in- 
dividuiiis  \  but  in  the  exigencies  of  ftate,  may,  in  part,  be 
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turned  to  ptddii:  advantajgc.  Coid4  we  convert  a  city  in«- 
to  a  kind  of  fortified  campi  umI  infufe  into  each  breaft  fo 
martial  a  genius^  and  fucfa  a  paffion  for  public  good,  a$ 
to  make  every  one  wiUing  to  undergo  the  greateft  hard* 
ihip0  for  the  (ake  of  the  public ;  thefe  a£^£tions  might 
now,  as  in  antient  times,  prove  alone  a  fufficient  fpur  to 
induftry,  and  fupport  the  community.  It  would  then  be 
advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banifli  all  arts  and  luxury  ; 
and,  by  reftri<^ion  on  equipage  and  tables,  make  the  pro* 
viiioas  and  forage  laft  longer  than  if  the  army  were  loaded 
with  a  number  of  fuperfluous  retainers.  But  as  thefe 
principles  are  too  difmterefted  and  too  difiicult  to  fupport, 
'tis  requiilte  to  govern  men  by  other  paffions,  and  animate 
them  with  a  fpirit  of  avarice  and  induftry,  art  and  luxury. 
The  camp  is,  in  this  cafe,  loaded  with  a  fuperfluous  re* 
tinue  ^  but  the  provifions  flow  in  proportionaUy  larger* 
The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  ftUl  fupporred ;  and  the  na^ 
tural  bent  of  the  mind  bein^  more  comi^ied  with,  indi<^ 
viduals,  as  well  as  the  public,  £nd  their  account  in  the  oh* 
fervancfe  of  thofe  maxims. 

The  fame  method  of  reaibning  will  let  us  fee  the  ad* 
vantage  fA  firiign  coaunerce,  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  ftate»  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happineis  of  the 
fubje&s*  It  increafes  the  ftock  of  labour  in  the  nation ; 
and  the  fovereign  may  convert  what  fiiare  of  it  he  finds 
neceflary  to  the  fervice  of  the  public*  Foreign  trade,  by 
its  imports,  furniflies  materials  for  nxmir  manufadures ; 
and  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  com* 
modities,  which  could  not  be  confumed  at  home.  In 
ibort,  a  kingdom,  that  has  a  large  import  and  export, 
muft  abound  more  with  induftry,  and  .that  employed 
upon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a  kingdom  which  refts 
contented  with  its  native  commodities*  It  is,  therefore, 
more  powerful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier.  The  in* 
dividuals  reap  the  benefit  of  thefe  commodities,  fo  far  as 
they  gratify  the  feofes  and  appetites.  And  the  puUic  is  alfo 
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4i  gainer^  while  a  greater  dock  of  labour  is,  by  this 
means,  ftored  up  againft  any  public  exigency  ;  that  is,  a 
greater  number  of  laborious  men  are  maintained,  who 
may  be  diverted  to  the  public  fervice,  without  robbing 
any  one  of  the  neceilaries,  or  even  the  chief  convemencies 
of  life. 

If  We  confult   hiftofy,  we  (hall  find,  that  in  moft  na- 
tions foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home 
manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domeftic  luxury.     The  * 
temptation  is  ftroifiger  to  make  ufe  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, which  are  ready  for  ufe,  and  which  are  entirely 
new  to  us,  than  to  make  improvements  on  any  domeftic 
comipodity,  which  always  advance  by  flow  degrees,  and 
never  aiFe£^  us  by  their  novelty.     The  profit  is  alfo  very 
great,  in  exporting  what  is  fuperfluous  at  home,  and  what 
bears  no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  whofe  foil  or  climate 
is  not  favourable  to  that  commodity.     Thiis  men  become 
acquainted  with  the  pleafures  of  luxury  and  the  profits  of 
commerce;   and   their  delicacy  and  indujiry^  being  once 
awakened,  carry  them  to  farther  improvements,  in  every 
branch  of  domefl:ic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.     Arid  this 
perhaps  is  the  chief  advantage  which  arifes  from  a  com- 
merce with  ftrangers.  It  roufes  men  from  their  indolence ; 
and  prefenting,  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the 
nation  with  objedls  of  luxury,  which  they  never  before 
dreamed  of,  raifes  in  them  a  defire  of  a  more  fplendid  way 
^f  life  than  what  their  anceftors   enjoyed.     And  at  the 
fame  time,  the  few  merchants,  who  pofTefs  the  fecret  of 
this  importation  and  exportation,  make  exorbitant   pro- 
fits \  and  becoming  rivals  in  wealth  to  the  antient  nobi- 
lity, tempt  other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivals  in  com-- 
merce.     Imitation  loon  difFufes  all  thofe  arts  ;  while  do- 
meftic manufafturers  emulate  jhe  foreign  in  their  im- 
provements, and  work  up  every  home  commodity  to  the 
utmoft  perfedion  of  which  it  is  fufceptible.     Their  own 
fteel  and  iron,  in  fuch  laborious  hands,  become  equal  to 

the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Indies. 
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*  When  the  affairs  of  the  focicty  are  once  brought  tb 
this  Atuation,^  a  nation  may^lofe  moftof  its  foreign  trade, 
and  yet  continue..a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  ftran*. 
gers  will  not  take,  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we 
muft .  ceafe  to  labour  in  it.  The  fame  hands  will  turn 
themfelves  towards  fome  refinement  in  other  commo- 
dities, which  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And  there  muft 
always  be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon ;  till  every 
perfon  in  the  ftate,  who'  poflefles  riches,  :ienjoy$  as  great 
plenty  of  home  commodities^  and  thofe  in  as  great  per- 
fe£):ion,  as  he  ^efires  ;  which  can  never  poffibly  happen. 
China  is  reprefented  as  on&.of  the  moft  flouriihing  em- 
pires in  the  world  ;  tho'  it  has  yery  little  commerce  be- 
yond its  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  confidered  as  a  fuperfiuous  di- 
greffion,  if  I  here  pbferve,  that  as^  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  fo  is  the  great  number  of 
perfons  to  whofe  fhare  the  productions  of  thefe  arts  fall. 
A  too  great  difproportion  among  the  citizens  weakens 
any  ftate.  Every  perfon,  if  poftlble,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  pofleilion  of  all  the  necef- 
faries,  and  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life.  No  one 
can  doubt,  but  fuch  an  equality  is  mpft  fuitable  to  human 
nature,  and  diminifties  much  Jefs  from  the  happinefs  of 
the  rich  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  alfo  aug- 
ments.the  power  sfihe  ftaU\  and  makes  any  extraordinary 
taxes  or  impofitions  be  paid  with  much  more  chearful- 
nefs.  Where  the  riches  are  engroffcd  by  a  few,  thefe 
muft. contribute  very  largely  to  the  fupplying  the  public 
neceffities.  But  when  the  riches  are  difperfed  among 
multitudes,  the  burthen  feels  light  on  every  Ihoulder,  and 
the  taxes  make  not  a  very  fenfible  difference  on  any  one's 
way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in  few  hatnds, 
thefe  muft  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  confpire  to 
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lay  the  wfaofe  burthen  on  the  poor,,  zni  opprefs  tfaem  fiiU* 
farther,  to  the  difcouragement  of  aU  induftry. 

In  this  circumftance  confifts  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  prefent  in  the  world,  or 
that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  ftory.  *Trs  true,  the 
English  fecF  fome  dHathrantages  in  foreign  trade  by  the 
high  price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  cflfeft  of  the 
riches  of  their  artifans,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of  money : 
But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  rfioft  matirirf  cifctim- 
ftance,  *tis  not  to  be  put  in  competitron  xvith  the  happJ- 
nefs  of  fo  many  milliom.  And  If*  there  were  rto  more  to 
endear  to  them  that  free  government  under  t^hich  they 
Kve,  this  alone  were  fuificient.  The  poverty  of  the 
common  people  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infallible  cfFed  of 
abfolute  momLTchy ;  tho*  I  doubt,  whether  it  be  always 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  niches  are  sm  infaUibfe 
refult  of  liberty.  Liberty  muft  be  attended  with  pitftt- 
cular  accidents,  asnd  a  certain  turn  ol  tbrnking,  in  order 
to  producae  that  tffe&.  Lord  Bacon,  accoaming  for 
the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  Enclisk  in  their 
wars  with  France,  afcribes  then  chiefty  to  the  fi4>erior 
eafe  and  plenty  of  the  ccmnnoii  people  amongft  the 
former  ;  yet  the  government  of  the  two  langdoiDs 
were,  at  that,  time,  preHy  much  alike^  Where  the 
labourecs  and.  as^i^uis  ace  aecufloiBied  to  work  for  low 
wages,  vxi  to  retain  bat  a  fi^aB  pait  of  tte  fruits 
of  tbeiv  labour,  'tis  difficult  for  tbem,  ewn  hi  a  freo 
government,  to  better  their  cdndttion,  or  conlphre 
aiYKxiig  themfelvca  to  heighten  tieir  wages*  But  even 
where  they  are  accuftomcd  to  ai  more  pkntiftil  way  of 
hfe,  'tis  eafy  £or  lAit  rich,  in  a  defpotic  goverilntent,  to 
.conifpire  againft  thm^  and  throw  the  whole  butdien  of 
the  taxes  on  their  (houlders. 

It  may  fecm:  m  odd  pofition>  that  tiie  poverty  of  the 
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fome  iheafure,  owing  to  the  fttpeHor  rkhes  of  the  foil  and 
happinefs  of  the  cRmate  i  and  yet  there  want  not  many 
reafons  to  juftify  this  paradox.  In  fuch  a  £ne  mold  or 
foil  ad  that  of  thofe  more  fouthern  regions,  agriculture  is 
an  eafy  art ;  and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  ferry  horfes, 
will  be  able^  in  a  feafen,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as 
will  pay  a  pretty  cohfiderable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  All 
the  aft,  which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground 
fallow  for  a  yeaf^  fo  foon  as  it  is  ekhaufted ;  and  the 
ivarmth  of  the  fun  alone  and  temperature  of  the  cHmate 
enrich  it,  and  reftore  its  fertility.  Such  poor  peafanfs, 
therefore,  require  only  a  fimple  maintenance  for  their  la- 
bour. They  have  no  ftock  nor  riches,  which  claiin 
more  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  for  ever  dependant 
on  their  landlord,  who  gives  no'leafes,  nor  ftftfs  that  his 
Jand  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of  cultivation.  In 
England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarfe;  muftbe  culti- 
vated at  a  great  expence ;  and  produces  flender  crops, 
when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a  method  which 
gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  years, 
A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  muft  have  a  confi* 
derable  ftock  and  a  long  leafe  5  which  beget  proportional 
profits.  The  fine  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Bur- 
gundy, that  oft  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds 
per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peafants,  who  have  fcarce  bread ; 
And  the  reafon  is,  that  fuch  peafants  need  no, ftock  but 
their  own  limbs,  with  inftruments  of  huft)andry,  which 
they  can  buy  for  twenty  fliillings.  The  farmers  are  com- 
monly in  fome  better  circumftances  in  thofe  countries. 
But  the  grafters  are  moft  at  their  eafe  of  all  thofe  who  cul- 
tivate the  land.  The  reafon  is  ftill  the  fame.  Men  muft 
have  profits  proportionable  to  their  expence  and  hazard. 
Where  fo  confiderable  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor  as 
the  peafants  and  formers  are  in  very  low  circumftances,  all 
the  reft  muft  partake  of  their  poverty ,'whether  the  govern- 
ment of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  republican. 
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We  may  form  a  fimtlar  remark  with  regard  to  the  ge« 
jieral  hiftorjr  of  mankind.  What  is  thereafon,  why  dq 
people  living  between  the  tropics  could  ever  yet  attain  to 
any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  g9^ 
vernment,  and  any  military  difcipline  ^  while  few  nations 
in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altogether  deprived  of 
thefe  advantages  i  ^Tis  probable,  that  one  caiife  of  this 
phaenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  of  weather  in 
the  torrid  zone,  which  render  cloaths  and  hdufes  lefe  requi-f 
fite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby  remove,  in  part,  that 
neceflity,  which  is  the  great  fpur  to  induftry  and  inven-^ 
tion.  Curis  acuens  mortalia  corda.  Not  to  mention,  tha( 
the  fewer  goods  or  poi&i&ons  of  this  kind  any  people  en* 
joy,  the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arife  amongft  them, 
and  the  lefs  ncceflity  will  there  be  for  a  fettled  police  or 
regular  authority  to  proteft  and  defend  them  from  for^jga 
enemies,  or  from  each  other.  . 
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Of  Refinement   in  the  Arts, 


LU  X  U  R  Y  is  a  word  of  ^  very  uncertain  fignification; 
and  may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  fenfes 
Jn  general,  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification 
pf  the  fenfes ;  and  any  degree  of  it.  may  be  ^innocent  or 
jblameable^  according  to  th<5  age,  or  country,  or  condition 
pf  the  perfon.  The  bounds  between  the  virtue  and  the 
vice  cannot  her^  be  fixed  exa&ly,  more  than  in  other  mo« 
ral  fubjefb.  To  imagine,  that  the  gratifying  any  of  the 
fenfes,  or  the  .indulging  any  delicacy  in  meats,  drinks,  or 
apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a  vice,  can  never  enter  into  a  head^ 
^hat  is  not  difordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthufiafm.  I 
have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who,  becaufe  the 
windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a  very  noble  profped, 
made  a  covenant  with  bis  eyis  never  to  turn  that  way,  or  re- 
ceive fo  fenfual  a  gratification.  And  fuch  is  the  crime  of 
drinking  Champagne  or  BuRCfUNpy,  preferably  tp 
ifmall  beer  or  porter.  Thefe  indulgences  arc  only  vices, 
when  they  are  purfued  at  the  expence  of  fome  virtue,  as 
liberality  or  charity  ;  in  like  manner  as  they  are  follies, 
when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces  him- 
felf  to  w^nt  and  beggary.  Where  they  entrench  upon  no 
virtue,  but  leave  ample  fubje£l  whence  to  provide  for 
friends,  family,  and  every  proper  objeft  of  generofity  or 
compaflion,  they  are  intirely  innocent,  and  have  in  ^very 
age  been  acknowledged  fuch  by  almoft  all  moraliils.   To 
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be  intircly  occupied  with  the  luxury  of  the  table,  for  in- 
ftance,  with6ut  any  rclifti  for  the  pleafures  of  ambition, 
ftcrfyj  or  convcrfatton,  is  a  mark  of  grofs  ftupidity,  and  is 
incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or  genius.  To 
confine  one's  expence  intirely  to  fuch  a  gratification,  with- 
out regard  to  friends  or  family,  is  an  indication  of  a  heart 
intirely  devoid  of  humanity  or  benevolence.  But  if  a  man 
referve  time  fufficient  for  all  laudable  purfuits,  and  money 
fufficient  for  all  generous  purppfes,  he  is  free  from  every 
fhadow  of  blame  or.  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  confidered  either  as  innocent  or 
blameable,  one  fnay  be  futpti'ii^  tt  tticCe  pi^poflerous 
opinions  wbkh  have  been  enftrtain^d  ^dtfetrning  it ; 
while  men  of  libertine  pf  indoles  beftovr  praifts  eveii  on 
vicious  luxury,  and  reprefent  tt  as  highly  Adv^r^geou^  to 
fockty  y  aiid  on  th^  other  Ifatid^  nften  of  fev^re  morals 
bian^  tvtfk  the  mod  Ifirlocent  luxury,  and  r^pref^iit  it  ai 
the  fotirtt  of  all  the  ebrruptiohs,  difordcrs,  arid  faflioris, 
hieident  to  civif  government.  We  fiiall  here  endeavour  to 
tdrred  both  Ih^fe  ^trerfteis,  by  proving,  ftrfi^  that  the 
ages  of  refinement  are  both  the  happieft  and  mofl  vif  taous ; 
jecondly^  that  ^here-ev^r  luxury  eeafes  to  be  irmbcenf,  it 
alio ceaies to  be  beneficial  \  ^0iA  wheiV  carried  ^degree too 
Ar,  is  a  qoalhy  periii(?i<3tts^  tho'  perhaps  not  the  mofli  per- 
iucious^  tO'  poKtic;^!  foc^eity. 

* 

To  prove  the  firft  point,  we  need  but  confider  the  ef- 
feftjs  of  refincntent  both  on  private  and  on  pubUc  life.  Hu- 
rrian  happiriefs,  according  to  tTie  moft  received  notions, 
ftems  to  Cfdrifrfl  in  three  ingredients ;  aftion,  pleafure, 
and  indoleft(!:i :  Afid  tho*  &itk  ingredients  ought  to  be 
mixed  in  differ^fif  proportloiis,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar difpofiriorts  of  the  perfon ;  yet  no  one  ingredient  can 
be  intirely -v^ntiiig,  without  d'eftroying,  in  fofticf  m'eafure, 
the  refifli  of  tht  whole  C6mp6fition.  Indolence  01*  repofe, 
indeed^  fecttfe  riot  of  itfelf  to  contribute  much  t6  our  en- 
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joyilieM ;  but,  like  fleep,  13  r^qutftt^  as  an  indulgence  to 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  Aipport  an 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  bufinefs  or  pleafure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  fpirits,  which  takes  a  man  from  himfelf, 
and  chiefly  gives  fatisfa£tion,  does  in  the  end  exhauft  the 
mind,  and  requires  fome  intervals  of  reppfe,  which,  tho* 
agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a  lan- 
guor and  lethargy,  that  deftroy  all  enjoyment.  Education, 
cuftom,  and  example,  have  a  mighty  influence  in  turning 
the  mind  to  any  of  thefe  purfuits ;  and  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  where  they  promote  a  relilh  for  a£lion  and  pleafure, 
they  are  fo  far  favourable  to  human  happinefs.  In  times 
when  induftry  and  arts  flourifh,  men  are  kept  in  perpe- 
tual occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occu- 
pation itfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  pleafures  which  are  the 
fruits  of^  their  labour.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour  j 
enlarges  its  powers  and  faculties  j  and  by  an  af&duity  in 
honeft  induftry,  both  iatisfles  its  natural  appetites,  and 
prevents  the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly 
^ring  up,  when  nouriflied  with  eafe  and  idlenefs.  Ba- 
nifli  thofe  arts  from  fociety,  you  dq>rive  men  both  of  ac- 
tion and  of  pleafure  ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence 
in  their  place,  you  even  deftroy  the  relifli  of  indolence, 
which  never  is  agreeable,  but  when  it  fucceeds  tp  labour, 
and  recruits  the  iplrits,  exhaufted  by^oo  much  application 
and  fatigue. 

Anbther  advantage  of  induftry  and  of  refinements  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  fome  re* 
finements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  the  one  be  carried  to  per* 
fe&ion,  without  being  accompanied,  in  fome  degree,  with 
the  other.  The  fame  age  which  produces  great  philofo- 
phers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals  and  poets,  ufu- 
ally  abounds  with  (kilful  weavers  and  fhip-carpenters. 
We  cannot  reafonably  cxpeft,^  that  a  piece  of  woollen 
doth  will  be  wrought  to  perfedbion  in  a  nation  which  is 
ignorant  of  aftronomy,  or  where  ethics  are  neglefted.  The 
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fpitit  of  the  age  zfft&s  all  the  arts;  and  the  minds  of 
men,  being  once  roufed  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into 
a  fermentation,  turn  themfelvcs  on  all  (ides,  and  carry 
improvements  into  every  art  and  fcience.  Profound  ig- 
norance is  totally  banifhed,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  rational  creatures,  to  think  as  well  as  to  aft,  to  culti- 
vate the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body. 

The  more  thefe  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  fociable 
io  men  become ;  nor  is  it  poiUble,  that,  when  inriched 
with  fcience,  and  poflefled  of  a  fund  of  converfation,  they 
ihould  be  contented  to  remain  in  folitucle,  or  live  with 
their  fellow- citizens  in  that  diftant  manner,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock  into 
cities  ;  love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowledge ;  to 
fliow  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their  tafte  in  converfa- 
tion or  living,  in  cloaths  or  furniture.  Curiofity  allurea 
the  wife;  vanity  the  fooli/h  ;  and  pleafure  both.  Particu- 
lar clubs  and  focieties  are  every  where  formed :  Both  fexes 
meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  manner;  and  the  tempers  of 
men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So  that,  befidc 
the  improvements  which  they  receive  from  knowledge  and 
the  liberal  arts,  'tis  impofEble  but  they  mufl:  feel  an  increafe 
of  humanity,  from  the  very  habit  of  converfing  together, 
and  contributing  to  each  other's  pleafure  and  entertain- 
ment. Thus  indujlry^  knowledge^  and  humanity^  are  linked 
together  by  an  indiflbluble  chain,  and  are  found,  from  ex- 
perience as  well  as  reafoh,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more  po- 
lifhed,  and,  what  are  commonly  denominated,  the  marc 
luxurious  ages. 

Nor  are  thefe  advantages  attended  with  difadvantagcs 
which  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  re- 
fine upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in  exceffes  of 
any  kind  ;  becaufe  nothing  js  more  deflruclive  to  true 
pleafure  thafi  fuch  excefles.  One  may  fafcly  affirm,  that 
the  Tartars  are  oftener  guilcy.of  .beaflly  gluttony,  when 
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they  feaft  on  their  dead  horfcs,  than  European  cotirtlcrs 
with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine 
love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  fre- 
quent in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a 
piece  of /gallantry ;  drunkehnefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
much  lefs  common  :  A  vice  more  odious,  and  more  per- 
nicious both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I 
would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius, 
but  to  a  Seneca  or  a  Cato.  We  know,  that  C^sar, 
during  Cataline's  confpiracy,  being  neceffitated  to  put 
into  Cato's  hands  a  billet-doux^  which  difcovered  an  in- 
trigue with  Serviha,  Cato's  own  fifter,  that  ftern  phi- 
lofopher  threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation  ;  and,  in 
the  bitternefs  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
drunkard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that  wi^h 
which  he  could  more  juftly  have  reproached  him. 

But  induftry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  advan- 
tageous in  private  life  alone  :  They  difFufe  their  bene- 
ficial, influence  on  the  public  J  and  render  the  government 
as  great  and  flouriThing  9s  they  make  individuals  happy 
and  profperous.  The  increafe  and  confumption  of  all  the 
commodities  which  ferve  to  the  ornament  and  pleafure  of 
life,  are  advantageous  to  fociety ;  becaufe  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  multiply  thofe  innocent  gratifications  to  indivi- 
duals, they  are  a  kind  of  Jicrehoufe  of  labour,  which,  in  the 
exigencies  of  ftate,  may  be  turned  to  the  public  fcrvice.  -  In 
a  nation,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  fuch  fuperfluities, 
men  fink  into  indolence,  lofe  all  the  epjoymeqt  of  life,  and 
are  ufelefs  to  the  public,  which  cannot  maintain  nor  fup- 
port  its  fleets  and  armies,  from  the  induftry  of  fuch  flotb- 
ful  members. 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at 
prefent,  pretty  near  the  fame  they  were  tWo  hundred  years 
ago :  But  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  poWer  and 
grandeur  of  thofe  kingdoms  ?,  Which  can  be  afcribed  to 
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BOthing  but  the  increale  of  art  and  iniutkry.  Whea 
CHAEI.E9  VIIL  of  FnANCB  invadad  Italy,  he  carried 
with  him  about  ^o»OQO  men  :  And  yet  this  armament  fi> 
cxhaufted  the  nation,  as  we  }eam  from  Guxcciaeoiit, 
that  for  fbme  years  it  was  not  able  to  make  (o  great  an 
effort.  .The  late  king  of  France,  in  time  of  war,  kept 
in  pay  above  400,000  men  f  |  tho'  from  Mazaiiinji^ 
death  to  bis  own,  he  was  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  wars 
that  lafted  near  thirty  years. 

This  induftry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in- 
feparaUe  from  f he  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  beft  advantage  of  the  induftry  of  its  fubje£ts.  Laws, 
order,  police,  difcipline ;  thefe  can  never  be  carried  to  any 
degree  of  perfection,  before  human  reafon  has  refined  itfelf 
by  exercife,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vulgar  arts, 
at  leaft,  of  commerce  and  manufactures*  Can  we  exped, 
that  a  government  will  be  well  modelled  by  a  people,  who 
know  not  how  tQ  make  a  fpinning-wheel,  or  to  employ  a 
loom,  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  meotron,  that  all  ignorant 
ages  are  infefted  with  fuperftition,  which  throws  the  go* 
vernment  oS  its  bias,  and  diQurbs  men  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  intereft  and  happinefs. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 
mtldnefe  and  moderation,  by  inflr u&ing  men  in  the  advan-^ 
lages  of  humane  maxims  above  rigour  and  feverity,  wfiicb 
drive fubjeds  into  rebellion,  and  render  the  return  tqfub^ 
miflion  impra&icable,  by  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon* 
When  the  tempers  of  men  are  foftened  as  well  as  their 
knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  ftill  more 
confpicuous,  and  is  the  chief  charadteriftic  which  diftin^ 
guiihe^  a  civilized  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and  igno- 
l^nce,  Factions  are  then  lefs  inveterate,  revolutions  Ief$ 
tragical,  authority  lefs  fevere,  and  feditions  lefs  firequent* 
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Even  foreign  w#rs  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  an4  af^fir  thii 
field  of  battlC)  where  honour  and  iiHereft  fteel  men  ^gainft 
compaffion  as  w^U  as  fear,  the  combatants  diyeft  tkf^mr 
felves  of  the  brut^,  and  refume  th^  man* 

Nor  nepd  we  &ar,  that  men,  by  lofing  their  ferocity, 
will  lok  their  martial  fpirit,  or  become  le(s  undaunted  an4 
vigorous  in  defence  of  their  country  or  their  liberty.  The 
^rts  have  no  f\i^  effed  ijfi  enervating  either  the  mind  or 
body*  Qn  the  coatrary,  induftry,  their  infeparable  attend-r 
ant,  adds  new  force  to  both*  And  if  an^er^  wh|ch  is  fai^l 
to  be  the  whe^ftoRe  of  coprage,  lofes  fopiewhat  pf  it§  aflpe* 
rity,  by  pglitcn^fs  and  refinement  j  ^  fenfi?  of  honour, 
which  is  a  ftfonger,  more  conftant,  and  morct  gpvernable 
principle,  acquires  frefli  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius, 
which  arifes  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education.  Adj 
to  this,  that  courage  cai>  neith^  hav^  any  duration,  nor 
be  of  any  ufe,  when  not  accompanied  v^ith  difcipline  and 
martial  flcil),  which  are  feldom  found  among  a  barbarous 
people.  The  antients  remarked,  that  Dat^^b^  yf^s  the 
only  barbarian  that  ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyh- 
RHUS  feeing  the  Romans  marflial  their  army  with  fpmr 
art  and  (kill>.faid  with  furprize,  Thefe  barbarians  have  no^ 
thing  barbarous  in  their  difcipline  !  'Tis  obfervable,  that  as 
the  old  Romans,  by  applying  themfelves  folely  to  war, 
were  the  only  uncivilized  people  that  ever  poiTefled  mili- 
tary difcipline ;  fo  the  modern  Italians  are  the  only  ci- 
vilized people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted 
courage  and  a  martial  fpirit.  Thofe  who  would  aicribe 
this  eft'eminacy  of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury  or  po- 
litenefs,  or  application  to  the  arts,  need  but  confider  the 
Frbnch  and  English,  whofe  bravery  is  as  unctnteft- 
able,  as  their  love  for  luxury,  and  their  aflidalty  in  com- 
merce* The  Italian  hiftorians  give  us  a  qfiore  fatisfaSory 
reafon  for  this  degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.  They 
&ew  us  how  the  fword  was  dropt  at  oiKe  by  all  the  It  Ar. 
lian  fovereign^  \  while  the  Venetian  ariftocifacy  was 
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jealous  of  its  fubjefts,  the  Florentine  democracy  ap-^ 
plied  itfelf  intirely  to  commerce  ;  Rome  was  governed 
by  priefts^  and  Naples  by  women.  War  then  became 
the  bufinefs  of  foldicrs  of  fortune,  who  fpared  one  an-» 
other,  and,  to  the  aflonifliment  of  the  world,  could  en- 
gage a  whole  day  in  what  they  called  a  battle,  and  return 
at  night  to  their  camp,  without  the  leaft  blbodfhed. 

What  has  chiefly   induced  fevere  moralifts  to  declaim 

againft  refinement  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  antient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rufticity,  virtue 
and  public  fpirit,  rofe  to  fuch  a  furprtzing  height  of  gran* 
deur  and  liberty ;  but  having  learned  from  its  conquered 
provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of 
corruption ;  whence  arofe  fedition  and  civil  wars,  attended 
at  laft  with  the  total  lofs  of  liberty.    All  the  Latin  daf- 
fies, whom  we  periife  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  thefe 
fentiments,  and  univerlally  afcribe  the  ruin  of  their  fiate 
to  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  Eaft  :  Infomuch 
that  Sallust  reprefents  a  tafte  for  painting  as  a  vice  no 
lefs  than  lewdncfs  and  drinking.     And  fo  popular   were 
thefe  fentiments,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic, 
that  this  author  abounds  in  praifes  of  the  old  rigid  Roman 
virtue,  tho'  himfelf  the  jnoft  egregious  inftanqe  of  modern 
luxury  and  corruption ;    fpeaks  contemptuoufly  of  the 
Grecian  eloquence,  tho'  the  moft  elegant  writer  in  the 
world  ;  nay,  employs  prepofterous  digreffions  and  decla- 
mations to  this  purpofe,  tho'  a  model  of  tafte  and  cor- 
redtnefs. 

But  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  thefe  writers  miftook. 
the  caufe  of  the  diforders  in  the  Roman  ftate,  and  afqribed 
to^  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded  from  an  ill- 
modelled  government,  and  the  unlimited  extent  of  con- 
quefts.  Refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  conveniencies.  of 
life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality  and  corrup- 
tion.   The  value  which  all  men  put  upon-  any  particular 

pleafure. 
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iJeafure,  depends  on  confiparifon  and  experience ;  nor  is  a. 
(>orter  leis  greedy  of  money,  which  he  fpends  on  bacon  and 
brandyt  than  a  courtier,  who  purchafes  champagne  and 
ortolans.  Riches  are  valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men, 
becaufe  they  always  purchafe  pleafures,  fuch  as  mdi  arc 
accuftomed  to,  and  defire  :  Nor  can  any  thing  reftrain  or 
regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a  fenfe  of  honour  and 
virtue ;  which,  if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will 
naturally  abound  moft  in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. 

Of  all  EuEOPEAN  kingcbms,  Poland  feems  the  mo0 
defeAive  in  the  arts  of  war,  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical 
as  well  as  liberal ;  and  yet  'tis  there  that  venality  and  cor** 
ruptiondo  moft  prevail*  The  nobles  feem  to  have  preferved 
their  crown  ele&ive  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  regularly  to 
fell  it  to  the  bigheft  bidder.  This  is  almoft  the  oniy 
fpecies  of  coramerce^wjth  which  that  people  are  acquainted  • 

The  liberties  of  England,  fo  far  from  decaying  finc€ 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flouriihed  fo 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  tho*  corruption  may 
feem  to  increafe  of  bte  years  \  this  is  chiefly  to  beafcribed 
to  our  eftabliihed  liberty,  when  our  princes  have  found 
the  impoffibility  of  governing  without  parliaments,  or  of 
terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  prerogative. 
Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or  venality  prevails 
infiaitely  more  amohg  the  elc&ors  than  the  ele^d  y  and 
therefore  cftnoot  juftty  be  afcribed  to  any  refinements  in 
luxury. 

If  we  coniider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  fhall 
Rod,  that  improvements  in  the  arts  are  rather  favourable 
to  liberty^  and-have  a  natund  tendency  to  preferve,  if  not 
produce  a  free  government.  In  rude  unp^Iiihed  nations, 
where  the  arts  are  negle£tedj  all  the  labour  is  beftowed  on 
the  cultivation  df  tjie  ground  ^  and  the  whole  fociety  is  di« 
vided  into  two  claflfes,  proprietors  of  Iand>  and  their 

Vol.  I.  X  vaffal? 


vaffals  or  tcnaAts^    The  latter  arc  neceflarily  itpcnitfttf 
smd  fitted  for  flavery  and  fukjcftion ;  efpecially  where  they 
pofTefs  no  riches,   and  arc  not  valued  for  their  knowledge 
in  agriculture  ;  as  muft  always  be  the  cafe  where  the  arts 
arc  negleSed.   The  former  naturally  ertSt  themfelves  into* 
petty  tyrants  ;    and  muft  either  fubmit  to  an   abfofute 
niafter  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order ;  or  if  they  WiM  pre- 
fcrve  their  independency,  like  the  antitnt  barons,  they 
muft  fall  into  feuds  and  contcfts  among  themfelves,  and 
throw  the  whole  fociety  into  fuch  confuiion,  as  is  perhaps 
worfe  than  the  moft  defpotic  goveriiment*     But  where 
luxury  noiiri(bes  commerce  and  indttftry,  the  peafonts^ 
by  a  proper  cultivation'  of  the  land,  become  rich  :Uid  In^- 
dependent;  while  the  tradefihen  and  merchants  acquire  a- 
fhare  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority  andconfidef ac- 
tion to  that  middKng  rank  of  men,  who  are  the'  beft  and 
iirmeft  bafis  of  public  liberty,  Thcfc  fubmit  not  to  flavery^ 
like  the  poor  peafants,  from  poveity  and  meannefs  of  fpi» 
.  ifit;  and  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others,  like 
the  barons,  they  are  not  tempted,' for  the  fake  of  that  gra- 
tification) to  fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  fbvereign,- 
Th^y  (povet  equal  laws,- which  may  fecur^  their  property,- 
and  pr6ferve  them  from  monarchical^  as  well  as  ariftocra^' 
tical  tyranny. 

The  houfe  of  commons  is  the  fii^ort  of  our  popiilai^ 
government ;  and  all  the  world  acknowledge,  thztAt  owed' 
its  chief  influence  and  confideration  to  die  incrcafe  of 
commerce,  which  threw  fUch  a  balance  of  property  into* 
the  hands  of  the  commons.  How  inconfiftent  then  is  it 
CO  blame  fo  violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to.  re- 
prefent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  fpirit ! 

To  declaim  againft  prefent  times,  and.  magnify  the  vir*- 
tue  of  remote  anceftors,  is  apropcnfity  almoft  inherent  iit 
human  nature  :  And  as  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  ci^ 
tiUzed  s^«s  alone  are  tranfinitted  to  pofterity,  hence  it  is^ 
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ih^t  we  meet  \¥ith  fo  many  fevere  judgtaent^  pronounced 
agaioft  luxury^  and  even  fcien<^e  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  at 
prefent^  ^e  give  Ci^  ready  axs  aflent  to  them.  B.ut  the  fal-^ 
l^y  is  eafily  perceived  from  conkparixig  different  nationi 
<hat  am  coiitemporaries  ;  where  we  bodi  judge  more  im-* 
partiadlyf  and  caa  4>etter  fet  in  oppofition  tbofe  manners 
with:  which  we  are  fufficiemly  acquainted.  Treachery  and 
^ruel^^  the  moft  pertnicious  and'  moft  odious  of  all  vices^ 
kctn  pecdiitr  %o  uncivilised  ages;  aiid  by  the  refined 
GiEfiKsaild  Romans  were  afcHbed  to  all  the  barbarous 
imioiiei  whkb  furiouoded  thto.  Thejr  might  juftlyi 
tbepe<biie»!  have  prefumed,  that  their  own  anceftors^  fd 
highly  cde'biatffdy  pofieiEbd  ild  grdaler  virtue,  and  were  ai 
Inuch  inferior  to  their  pofterity'in  honour  and  humanityi 
as  m  tafie  and  fcience.  An  antient  Frank  or  S axon  may 
be  higWy  extolled  :  But  I  believe  evefy  maft  would  think 
his  lifi^  or  fortune  much  lefs  fecure  in  the  hands  of  a 
Moor  or  Tartar^  than  in  thoie  of  a  French  or  £NG-i^ 
iiBH  gefftleinan^  the  rank  of  men  the  mod  cii^ilifeed  in  thd 
hloft  civilized  nations* 

W^  come  now  to  the  feeofid  {jofition  which  WejJropofccI 
to  ittuftrate,  viZi  that  as  Innocent  luxury,  br  a  refinement 
in  the  arts  arid  convdhiehciesr  of  life,  is  advantageous  td 
the  public  J  fo  whete-ever  luxury  ceafes  to  be  innocent^ 
it  alfo  ceaies  to  be  bei^ficial;  and  when  carried  a  degree 
farther,  begins  to  be  a  quality  pernicious,  tho%  perhaps^ 
not  the  moft  pernicious^  to  political  foclfety. , 

Let  us  eonfider  what  we  call  vicious  luxury.  No  gi^a-i 
tification,  however  fqpfual,  can  of  itfelf  be  efteemed  vi- 
cious. A  gratification  is  only  vicious,  when  it  engroflTes 
all  a  man's  expence,  an4  leaves  no  ability  for  fuch  afts  of 
duty  and  generofity  as  arc  required  by  his  iituation  and 
fortune.  Suppofe,  that  he  corre6k  the  vice,  ,and  employ 
part  of  his  expence  in  the  education  of  his  children,  in  the 
fupport  pf  his  friends^  and  in  relieving  the  poor  j  would 
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any  prejudice  refult  to  fociety  ?  Oh  the  contraryt  tli6 
fame  conrumptlon  would  arife ;  and  that  labour^  which^ 
at  prejfent,  is  eftiployed  only  in  producing  a  flender  grati-' 
fication  ttt  one  ilistn,  would  relieve  the  neceflitous,  and  b^ 
ftow  fatisfa£lbh  on  hundreds^  The  fattie  eare  and  toil 
wlfich  hiife  a  difli  of  peas  at  Christmas^  would  girtf 
bread  to  a  whole  &mily  daring  fix  months.  To  fay,  that^ 
without  a  vicious  luxury,  the  labour  would  not  have  been 
employed  at  all,  is  only  to  fay,  that  there  is  fome  othef 
defed  in  human  nature,  fuch  as  inddeiice,  felfiihnefs,  in- 
attention to  others,  for  which  luxury  in  fome  meafars 
provides  a  remedy  ;  as  one  poifon  may  be  an  antidote  to 
another.  But  virtue,  like  wholfome  food^'  is  better  than 
poifons,  however  corre£ted< 

Suppofe  the  fame  number  of  men  that  are  at  prefentin 
Britain,  with  the  fame  foil  and  diniate;  I  a(k,  is  it  not 
poffible  for  them  to  b6  happier,  by  the  rfloft  perfcd  way  of 
life  which  can  be  im&giiiedj  and  by  the  greateft  tefoiina^ 
tion  which  Omnipoteiice  itfelf  could  work  in  their  tempei* 
and  difpofition  ?  Toaffert,  that  they  cannot,  appears  evi- 
dently ridiculous.  As  the  land  is  able  to  maintain  more 
than  all  its  inhabitants,  they  could  never,  in  fuch  an 
•Utopian  ftate,  feel  any  other  ills  than  thofe  which  arife 
from  bodily  ficknefi  -,  and  thefe  are  not  the  half  of  human 
miferies.  All  other  ills  fpring  from  fome  vice,  either  in 
ourfelves  or  others ;  and  even  many  of  our  difeafes  pro-<^ 
ceed  from  the  fame  origin.  Remove  the  vices,  and  the 
ills  follow.  You  muft  only  take  care  to  remove  all  the 
vices*  If  you  remove  part,  you  may  render  the  matter 
worfe.  By  banlfhing  vicious  luxury,'  without  curing  iloth 
and  an  indiiFerence  to  other%  you  Only  diminifh  induflry 
in  the  flate,  and  add  nothing  to  mens  charity  or  their  ge- 
nerofity.  Let  us,  therefore,  refl  contented  with  afferting,^ 
that  two  oppofite  vices  in  a  flatc  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous than  either  of  them  alone ;  but  let  us  never  pro^ 
nouncc  vice  in  itfelf  advantageous.  Is  it  not  vay  incon- 
4  fiflent 
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^ftent  for  an  author  to  aflert  in  one  page,  that  moral  dtf^ 
tin£Hon8  are  inventions  of  politicians  for  public  intereft ; 
and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that  vice  is  advantageous 
to  the  public  f  ?  And  indeed  it  fe^ms,  upon  any  fyftem 
of  morality,  little  lef^  than  a  dontradi^on  in  terms,  to 
Italk  of  a  vice  which  is  in  general  beneficial  to  fociety* 

I  thought  this  reafoning  neceflary,  in  order  to  give  fome 
light  to  a  philofopbical  ^ueftion,  which  lias  been  much 
dlfputed  in  Britain.  I  call  it  a  philofopbical  queftion, 
not  a  poUtiad  one.  For  whatever  may  be  tthe  confeqiience 
of  fuch  a  miraculous  transformation  of  mankind,  as  would 
endow  them  with  every  fpecies  of  virtue,  and  free  thein 
from  every  fpecies  of  vice ;  this  concerns  not  the  mzpU 
Itrate,  who  aims  only  at  poffibilities*  tie  i::annot  cure  ev^ry 
vice,  by  fubitituting  a  virtue  in  its  p)ace^  Very  often  he 
canpnly  cure  me  vice  by  another^  and  in  thatcafe^  he 
pught  to  prefer  what  is  leaft  pernicious  to  fociety.  Luxurv, 
V^en  exceffiv^,  is  the  fource  of  many  ills ;  but  '^  in  gene* 
tpX  preferable  to  floth  ^  idlenefs,  which  would  CQm^ 
monly  fucceed  in  itis  pM^e,  and  are  more  pernicious  both 
to  private  perfons  and  to  the  public.  When  floth  reign^;,  a 
mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails  amongft  indivi- 
duals, without  fociety,  without  enjoyment*  And  if  th|r 
foyerei^,  in  fuch  a  iituation,  depiands  the  fervice  of  hi9 
fubje£ts,  the  labour  of  the  ftate  fuiSces  only  to  furnilb  the 
neceflaries  of  life  to  the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing 
$0  ]du>fe  who  are  employed  in  the  public  fervice. 
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Of  Money. 


MONEY  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  ori^  of  the 
fubjefts  of  commerce  j  but  only  the  inftnimcnt 
which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
jf  one  commodity  for  another.  *Tis  none  of  the  wheels 
of  trade :  'Tis  the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the 
wheels  more  fmooth  and  eafy.  If  we  confider  any  one 
kingdom  by  itfelf,  'tis  evident,  that  the  greater  or  lefs 
plenty  of  money  is  of  no  confquence  i  fmce  the  prices 
of  commodities  are  always  proportioned  to  the  plenty  of 
money,  and  a  crown  in  Harry  VII.'s  time  ferved  the' 
fame  purpofe  as  a  pound  docs  at  prefent,  *Tis  only  the 
fublic  which  draws  any  advantage  from  the  greater  pleAty 
q(  money ;  and  that  only  in  its  wars  and  negociations 
with  foreign  ftates.  And  this  i$  the  reafpn,  why  all  rich 
and  trading  countries,  from  Carthage  to  Britain 
and  Holland,  have  employed  mercenary  troops,  which 
they  hired  from  their  poorer  neighbours.  Were  they  to 
make  ufe  of  their  native  fubjeds,  they  would  find  lefs 
advantage  from  thei^:  fuperior  riches,  and  from  their  great 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver ;  fmce  the  pay  of  all  their  fer« 
vants  muft  rife  in  proportion  to  the  public  opulence, 
pur  fmall  army  in  Britain  of  20,coo  men  are  main* 
tained  at  as  great  cxpence  as  a  French  army  thrice  as 
pumerous^    The  English  fleet,  during  the  late  war, 
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required  as  much  money  to  fuppprt  it  as  s3\  the  Romaic 
legions,  which  kept  the  whole  world  in  (abje^Qj^^  it^r^ 
jng  the  time  of  the  emperors  ♦. 

The  greater  number  of  people  and  their  greater  m- 
duftry  are  ferviceable  in  all  cafes ;  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  private,  and  in  public  But  the  greater  plenty  of  mo- 
iiey>  is  very  limited  in  its  ufe,  and  may  even  fometimef 
be  a  lofs  to  a  nation  in  its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  feems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  caufes  la 
human  affairs,  which  check  the  growth  of  trade  and 
riches,  and  hinder  them  from  being  confined  intirely  to. 
one  people  i  as  might  naturaHy  at  firft  be  dreaded  from 
the  advantages  of  an  eftablifhed  commerce.  Where  one 
nation  has  got  the  ftart  of  another  in  trade,  *tis'  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  latter  to  regain  the  ground  it  has  loft ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  fuperior  induilry  and  (kill  of  the  former,  and 
the  greater  flocks,  of  which  its  merchants  are  pofTefled, 
and  which  enable  them  to^trade  for  fo  much  fmaller  pro-' 
fits.     But  thefe  advantages  are  compenfated^   in  fome 

•  A  private  ioldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  had  a  denarius  a-day,  fooBe- 
what  lefs  than  eight*pence.  The  ^om  am  emperors  had  commonly  25  le* 
giont  in  pay,  whichj  allowing  5000  men  to  a  legion,  makes  125,000. 
Tacit.  Ann^^Vib,  4.  "Tis  true,  there  were  alfo  auxiliaries  to  the  legions  j 
but  their  nnmbers  are  uncertain,  as  well  as  their  pay.  To  confider  only 
the  legionaries^  the  pay  of  the  private  men  could  not  eaceed  i^Soo^ooo 
found.  NoWj  ^c  parliament  in  the  laft  war  commonly  allowed  for  the 
fleet  2^500,000.  We  have  therefore  900,009  over  for  the  officers  and  o(hcx 
capences  of  tlie  Roman  legions.  There  feeifn  to  hi>Ve  been  but  few  offi- 
cers la  the  Roman  ai'mies,  in  comparifon  of  what  are  employed  in  all 
our  modera  troops,  except  fome  Swiss  corps.  And  thefe  officers  had  very 
imall  pay :  A  centurion,  for  infhince,  only  double  a  common  foldier.  An^ 
as  the  foldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit*  Jnn,  li^  i.}  bought  their  own 
cioaths,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage  $  this  muft  alfo  diminilh  con£derab)y  th» 
other  charges  ci  the  army.  '  So  little  ezpcoiive  was  that  niighty  goven* 
neot,  and  fo  eafy  was  its  yoke  over  the  wotld.  And*  indeed,  this  is  the 
^re  natural  conclufion  from  the  foregoing  calculations.  For  money,  pfter 
the  conque^k  of  ^Sgypt,  feems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  great  plenty  at 
RpMSf  18  it  is  at  prefent  In  the  richeft  of  the  EvxorsAK  kiilgdoms, 
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fntafure,  by  the  low  price  of  labour  in  every  nation 
^fakh  has  not  an  extenfive  comnierce,  and  docs  not 
very  much  abound  in  gold  and  filver.  Manu&ftures^ 
therefore,  gradually  (hift  theic  places,  leaving  thofe  coun* 
tries  and  proviaces  which  they  hav^  already  inrichcd, 
apd  flying  to  others,  whither  they  are  allured  by  the 
cheaphefs  of  provifions  and  labour ;  till  they  have  inriched 
thefe  alfo,  and  are  again  baniflied  by  the  fame  caufes. 
And|  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  dearnefs  of  every 
thing,  from  plenty  of  mbney,  is  a  difadyantage,  which 
attends  an  eftablifhed  commerce,  and  fets  boupds  to  it 
in  every  country,  by  enabling  the  poorer  ftates  (o  qndeir* 
^1  the  richer  in  all  foreign  marl^ts* 

This  has  made  me  entertain  a  great  doiibt  concerning 
the  benefit  of  banh  and  paper-credity  which  are  fo  gene- 
rally efteemed  advantageous  to  every  nation.    That  pro- 
vifions and  labour  fhould  become  dear  by  the  increafe  of 
trade  and  money,  is,  in  many  ^efpeds,  an  inconvenience  ; 
but  an  inconvenience  that  is  unavoidable,  and  the  efFed: 
of  that  public  wealth  and  profperity  which  are  the  end  of 
all  our  wi&es,     'Tis  compehfated  by  the  advantages 
which  we  reap,  from  the  poSeffion  of  thefe  precious  me- 
tals, and  the  weight  which  tbey  give  the  nation  in  all  fo- 
reign wars  and  negotiations.    But  th^re  appears  no  reafoa 
iox  increafing  that  inconvenience  by  a  counterfeit  money, 
which  foreigners  will  not  accept  in  any  payment,  an4 
which  any  great  diforder  in  the  ftat^  will  reduce  to  no^ 
thing.    There  are,  'tis  true,  many  people  in  every  fich 
ibte^  who,  haying  Istrge  fums  of  money,  would  prefer 
paper  with  good  fecurity ;  a;  being  of  more  eafy  trans- 
port and  more  fafe.  cuftody.    If  the  public  provide  not  a 
|>ank,  private  bankers  will  take  advantage  o/  this  circiim- 
fiance;  as  the  goldfiniths  formerly  did  in.LpNDOK,.  or 
9s  the  bankers  do  at  prefent  in  Dublin  :  And  therefore 
^16  better,  it  may  be  thoughti  that  a  publii;  company 
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ihould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ^at  ptper-credit,  which  al- 
ways will  have  place  in  every  opulent  kingdom.  But  to 
endeavour  artificially  to  increafe  fuch  a  cmiit^  can  never 
be  the  intereft  of  any  trading  nation ;  but  muft  lay  them 
imder  difitdvantages,  by  increafing  money  beyond  its  na* 
tural  proportion  to  labour  suid  commodities,  and  thereby 
heightening  their  pric^  to  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer. And  in  this  view,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  no 
bank  could,  be  more  advantageous,  than  fuch  a  one  as 
locked  up  all  the  money  it  received  *,  and  never  aug- 
mented the  circulating  coin,  as  is  ufual,  by  returning 
part  of  its  treafure  into  commerce.  A  public  bank,  by 
this  expedient,  might  put  off  much  of  the  dealings  of 
private  bankers  and  money-jobbers ;  and  tho'  the  ftate 
bore  the  charge  of  falaries  to  the  direftors  and  tellers  of 
this  bank,  (for,  according  to  the  preceding  fuppofition, 
it  would  have  no  profit  from  its  dealings),  the  national ' 
advantage,  refulting  from  the  low  price  of  labour  and. 
the  deftru^lion  of  paper- credit,  would  be  a  fufficient 
compenfation.  Not  to  mention,  that  fo  large  a  fum,  ly- 
ing ready  at  command,  would  be  a  great  convenience  iiv 
times  of  public  danger  and  diftrefs  ;  and  what  part  of  it 
was  ufed  might  be  rq>Iaced  at  leifure,  when  peace  and 
franquillity  were  refiored  to  the  nation. 

But  of  this  fubjed  of  paper-credit  we  fhall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  And  I  (hall  finifli  this  ei&y  on  mo« 
|iey,  by  propofing  and  explaining  two  obfervattons^ 
which  may,  perhaps,  fisrve  to  employ. the  thoughts  of 
our  fpeculative  poiitieians.  For  to  thefe  only  I  all  along^ 
^drefs  myfelf,  'Tis  enough  that  I  fubmit  to  the  ridi« 
f  ule  fometimes,  in  this  age,  attached  io  the  charadd:  of 
a  piiilofopher,  without  adding  to  it  that  which  beluga 
fo  a  projedpr. 

*  This  19  the  cafe  i^Uh  tke  Iwil^of  Aif  STiaoAi^. 

It 
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It  was  a  ihrewd  obfervation  of  Anacharsis  f  the 
pcvTMiAN,  who-  had  -never  feeii  money  in  his  owa 
country,  that  gold  and  filver  feemed  to  him  of  no  ufe  to 
^  the  Greeks,  but  to  ai&ft  them  in  numeration  and  arith- 
inetic,  *Tis  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but 
the  reptefentation  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  ferves 
only  as  a  method  of  ratipg  or  eftimating  them.  Where 
coin  is  in  greater  plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is 
required  to  reprefent  the  fame  quantity  of  goods  ;  it  can 
have  no  efie£k,  either  good  or  bad,  taking  a  nation  with- 
in itfelf ;  no  more  than  it  would  make  any  alteration  on 
a  merchant's  books,  if,  inftead  of  the  Arabian  method 
of  notation,  which  requires  few  characters,  he  fliould 
make  ufe  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  many/ 
Nay,  the  greater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  Roman 
chara^ers,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  greater 
trouble  both  to  keep  and  tranfport  it,  Bu^  notwithftand* 
jng  this  conclufion,  which  muft  be  allowed  juft,  'tis  cer- 
tain) that  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  in  America, 
induftry  has  increafed  i^  all  the  nations  of  £uROP£,  ex- 
cept in  the  pofiefibrs  of  thofe  mines ;  and  this  may  juftly 
be  afcribed,  amongft  other  reafons,  to  the  increafe  oif 
gold  ai^d  filver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  every  Wng- 
dom,  jnto  which  money  begins  to  Bow  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new  face ;  la- 
bour and  induftry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes  more 
enterprifing,  the  mamifadurer  more  diligent  and  (kilful^ 
and  cveti  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater  ala- 
crity and  attention.  This  is  not  eafily  to  be  accounte4 
for,  if  we  confidcr  only  the  influence  which  a  greater 
abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom  jktfelf,  by  heighten- 
ing the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one  tq 
pay  a  greater  number  of  thefe  little  yellow  or  white 

pieces  for  everj^  thing  he  purchafes«     And  as  to  fo- 

• 

'f  Plvt,  ^omodo  ^uU Jmv  frofUlut  in  virtute fentire  fofflt^ 

reig^^ 
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reign  trsde,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of  money  is 
rather  diiadvantageous,  by  raifin^  the  price  of  every  kind 
pf  labour. 

To  account,  then,  for  this  phasnomenon,  we  mxA 
confider,  that  tbo'  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a 
l^eceflary  confcquence  of  the  increafe  of  gold  and  fihreF, 
yet  it  ibltQW!(  pot  immediately  upon  ^&t  increafe  i  but 
ibme  time  i$  required  before  the  money  circulate  thro' 
the  whole  ft^te,  and  make  its  efFefis  be  fek  on  all  ranks 
#f  people^  At  firft,  no  alteration  is  perceived;  by  dcrr 
gree$,  the  price  rifes,  firft  of  one  commodity,  then  of. 
smother ;  till  the  whole  at  laft  reaches  a  juft  proportion 
iirith  the  new  quan4ty  pf  fpccie  which  is  in  the  king- 
dom* In  my  opinion,  'tfs  only  in  this  interval  or  inter- 
mediate fituation,  between  tl^e  acquifitioii  of  moiiey  a|id 
fife  of  prices,  that  the  iiKreafing  quantity  pf  gold  <tiul 
^ver  is  favourable  to  induftry*  When  any  quantity  of 
money  is  imported  into  a  nation,  it  is  not  at  iirft  dif-« 
perfed  into  many  haqds ;  but  is  confined  to  the  cofiera 
pf  a  few  peribns,  who  immediately  feek  to  employ  it  ta 
the  beft  advaritage.  Here  are  a  fet  of  mani^fafturers  ot 
|nerchaf^S|^  we  ll^all  fuppoie,  who  have  received-retumiF 
pf  gqld  and  filver  for  goods  which  they  fent  to  Cadiz* 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  more  workmen  than 
^rmerly,  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wages,^ 
but  are  glad  of  employment  from  fuch  good  pa3nsiafters.. 
If  workmen  become  fcarce,  the  manufa&urer  gives  higher 
wages,  but  at  firft  requires  an  increafe  of  labour ;  and  this 
i^  willingly  fubmitted  to  by  the  artifan,  who  ca;^  npw  eat 
and  drink  better,  to  compenfate  his  additional  tpil  and 
£itigue.  He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  be  fiiyls 
every  thing  at  (he  fame  price  a$  formerly,  but  returns 
with  greater  quantity  and  of  better  kind$,  for  the  ufe  of 
Itis  family.  The  farmer  and  gardener,  fiindii^,  that  all 
t;^eir  <;oipmodUie$  are  taken  ofi>  apply  themfelves  with 
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ftla^rity  to  the  raifing  more ;  and,  at  the  fame  tifhe  cast 
afford  to  take  better  and  more  cloths  from  their  tradef-^ 
meni  wfaofe  price  is  the  fame  as  fotmetlyj  and  theirln- 
do&Ky  only  wh^ted  by  fo  much  new  gain;  'Tis  eafy  td 
trace  the  moaey  in  its  ptogpsk  thro'  the  whole  common- 
wealth $  where  we  Audi  iind,  that  it  muft  firft  quicken  the 
diligence  of  jeveiy  ind^yidi^al^  before  it  increafe  the  price 
of  labour^  . 

And  that  the  Q)«*ie  may  increafe  to  a  confxderaWe  pitchy 
before  it  have  this  latter  effoSk,  appears,  amongft  other 
inftances,  from  the  frequent  operations  of  the  Frencht 
king  ori  the  money ;  where  it  was  always  found,  that 
the  augmenting  the  humerary  value  did  not  produce  a 
proportional  rife  of  the  prices,  at  leaft  for  fome  time.  In 
the  laft  year  of  Louis  XIV*  money  was  raifed  three  fe- 
Venths,  but  prices  augmented  only  one.  Corn  in  France 
is  nOw  fold  at  the  fame  price,  or  for  the  fame  number  of 
liVres  it  was  in  1683  5.  tho'  filver  was  then  at  30  livres 
the  mark>  and  is  90 w  at  50  *.    Not  to  mention  the  great 

addition 

*  TMt  h€tB  I  give  upoA  the  authority  of  Monf,  du  Tot  in  hit  He* 
fi*x\ont  ftliiifueSf  ui  author  of  reputation.  Tho*  I  mail  confefs,  that  the 
fads  which  he  advances  on  other  occafionS|  are  often  ip  rufpicious^  as  t« 
make  fait  authority  lefs  in  this  matter.  However,  the  general  obfervation^ 
that  the  augmenting  the  money  in  France  does  not  at  firft  proportionably 
Mgmeiit  the  prices,  is  certainly  juft. 

By  the  by,  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the  beft  reaibns  which  can  be  ghren^' 
fisr  4  graiWl  and  univerfal  aogmentatlon  of  the  money,  tho*  it  has  beta 
intirely  overlooked  in 'all  thofe  volumes  which  have  been  wrote  on  that 
qneftlon  by  MeIon,  du  Tot^  and  Pak  js  de  Verns  y.  Were  all  oor  mo-» 
ney,  lor  inftancet  recoined,  and  a  penn]r*s  worth  of  filver  taken  from  every 
Aillinf ,  the  new  ihiUing  would  probably  purchaie  every  thing  that  ^ul4 
have  been  bought  by  the  old ;  ti^ie  prices  of  .every  thing  would  thereby  be 
infenlibly  diminidied ;  foreign  trade  enlivened  ;  and  domeftic  induftry,  hf 
'the  circulation  of  a  greater  number  of  pounds  and  /hillings,  would  receive 
fome  increafe  and  encouragement.  In  executing  fuch  a  projef^,  'twould  b« 
better  to  make  the  new  Shilling  pafs  for  X4  half>pence,  in  order  to  preierve 
the  illufioft;  and  make  it  be  take;i  foir  the  fame^    And  as  a  recoinage  of  00c 

filver 
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addition  of  gold  and  filver,  which  may  hav^  cotiie  intd^ 
that  kingdom  fince  the  former  period. 

Fwm  the  whole  of  this  reaibning  we  may  conclude^ 
that  'tis  of  no  manner  of  confeqttence,  with  regard  to  the 
domeftic  happinefs  of  a  ftate,  whedier  money  be  m  a 

greater  or  lefs  quantity.  The  gocfci  pdicy  0f  th6  ma^ntte 
confifts  only  in  keeping  it,  ifpoffible,  ftiH  inereafing^ 
becaufe,  by  that  means,  he  keeps  aliye  a  fpirit  of  ivfdilftry 
in  the  nation,  and  increafes  the  ftock  of  laboujf ,  in  which 
tonfiftsall  real  power  and  riches.  A  nation  whofe  mpney 
decreafes,  is  a(SuaIly,  at  that  time,  much  weaker  and  more 
iniiierable  than  another  nation,  which  poflefies  no  more 
inoney,  9at  is  on  the  increafing  hand.  This  wilt  be 
eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  confider,  that  the  alterations 
in  th^  quantity  of  money,  either  on  the  one  fide  or  the 
Other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  proportiooable 
alterations  in  the  prices  of  commodities^  There  is  al* 
ways  an  interval  before  matters  be  adjufted  to  their  neW 
fituatlon  ;  and  this  interval  is  as  pernicious  to  induftr^ 
when  gold  and  filver  are  diminifhing,  as  it  is  advanta* 
geous  when  thefe  metals  are  increafing.  The  work- 
snaa  has  not  the  fame  employment  from  the  nuuiofac* 
turer  artd  merchant ;  tho'  he  pays  the  fame  prke  for 
tvery  thing  in  the  rrtarket.  The  farmer  caiiiiot  difpofe 
of  his  corn  and  cattle ;  tho'  he  muft  pay  the  fame  ren£ 
to  his  landlord.  The  poverty,  and  beggary^  -aad  flodi^ 
lirhich  muft  enfue,  are  eafily  foreieeno 

11.  The  fecond  obfervation  which  I  pfopofed  to  linsdcd 
with  regard  to  money,  may  be  explained  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  There  are  fome  kingdoms,  and  many 
^vinced  in  EuropS,  (and  all  of  them  were  otio^  in  the 
fame  condition)  where  money  is  fo  fcarce,  that  the  land- 

liWer  begins  to  be  re<juifite,  b^  (he  continual  weftring  of  our  ihillingt  an^ 
iixpenceSf  it  may  be  dodbtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  ezampte 
in  King  William's  reign^  when  the  cl/pt  money  wM  raifed  to^theolA; 
ftandard. 

lord 
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iotd  can  get  nofie  at  all  from  his  tenants ;  but  is  obliged 
to  take  his  rent  ia  kivdy  .and  either  to  confuaie  it  him<- 
felf)  or  tranfport  it  to  places  where  k^  foay  find  a  mar*t 
ket.  In  thofe  countrie9»  tJle  prince  can  levy  few  or  nof 
taxes,  but  in  the  fame  manner  :  And  as  he  will  receive 
y^  fmall  benefit  from  impofitiajps  fo  paid,  'tis  evident 
that  fuch  a  kingdom  has.  very  little  force,  even  at  home  ^ 
find  cannot  maintain,  fleets  ahd^  armies  t6  the  fanie  extent,^ 
as  if  every  part  of  it  abounded  in  gold  and  filven  There 
IS  furely  a  greater  difproportion  betwixt  the  force  o^ 
Germany  at  prefent  and  what  it  was  three  centuries 
agot»  than  there  i;^  in  hs  induftry,  people,  and  manu-^ 
fa£lttres4  The  Austrian  dominions^  in  the  c^mpire 
are  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and  are 
of  great  extent  i  but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight 
}n  the  balance  of  Europe  -,  proceeding,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  from  the  fcarcity  of  money.  How  do  all  thefe 
fails  agree  with  that  principle  of  reafon,  that  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  gold  and  filver  is  in  itfelf  altogether  indiflferent? 
According  to  that  priitciple,  where  ever  a  fovereign-  has 
ivumbers  of  ftrbjefts,  afid  thtfe  have  plenty  of  common ' 
dities,  he  (hduld  of  courfe  be  great  and  powerlal,<  and 

they  rich  and*  happy,  independent  of  the  greater  orleC- 
fer  abundance  of  the  pte&ious  metals^  Thefe  ddmit  of 
divifions  and  fubdivifions  to' a  great  extent;  and< where 
they  would  become  fo  fmall  as  to  be  in  dange^  of  beiteg 
loft,  'tis  eafy  to  mix  them  with  a  bafer  ndetaly  as  is  prac- 
ti£bd  in  fonie  countries  of  £uR0PS  ;  and  by  that  means 
raife  them  to  a  bulk  more  fenfible  and  convenient.  They 
ftill  fe^ve  the  fame  purpofes  of  exchange,  whatever  their 
dumber  may  be,  or  whatever  colour  they  itiay  be  fup- 

pofed  to  have. 

»  '  ."  "        .       . 

f  The  iTALiAHt  gave  to  the  Cto]Mfflr<  M]i«ZMitfAN,  tht  nicf»« 
Itame  of  P>occi«'Danasi»    Nmk  of  tlkC  eAttfjtfifet  of  that  prince  ever 
^iucoeeded^  for  want  of  moaey» 

9  To 
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To  thefe  difficulties  I  anfwer^  that  the  effeEthtte  fli^ 
jpofed  to  flow  from  (carcity  of  money,  really  aiifes  froiii 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  that 
%(re  thiftake,  as  Is  too  tifual,  a  collateral  eSe&  for  i 
c^ule.  't'he  conthididion  is  only  apparent ;  but  it  requires 
fome  thought  and  reflection  to  difcover  the  principles  by 
which  we  can  reconcile  reafin  to  experience* 

It  feenis  a  maxim  almoft  felf-evident,  that  the  price^ 
of  every  thing  depend  on  the  proportion  between  com- 
modities and  money,  and  that  any  confiderable  alteration 
on  either  of  thefe  has  the  fame  efie£l,  either  of  heighten- 
ing or  lowering  the  prices.  Increafe  the  commodities^ 
they  become  cheaper ;  increafe  the  money,  they  rife  in 
their  value.  As,  on  the  other  hahd,  a  diminution  of 
the  former,  and  that  of  the  latter,  haVe  contrary  ten^ 
dencies. 

Tis  alfo  evident  that  the  prices  cTo  not  fo  much  de- 
pend on  the  abfolute  quantify  of  commodities  and  that 
of  money,  which  are  in  a  nation,  as  in  that  of  the  ccmi- 
nsodities,  which  come  or  may  come  to  market,  and  of 
the  money  which  circulates.  If  the  coin  be  locked  up  in 
chjefts,  'tis  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  prices,  as  if  it 
were  annihilated  :  If  die  commodities  be  hoarded  in  gi'a- 
naries,  a  like  effe£t  follows,  hi  the  money  and  com- 
modities, in  thefe  cafes,  never  meet,  they  cannot  afFed 
each  other*  Were  we,  at  aily  time,  to  form  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  price  of  prbvifions,  the  corn  which 
the  farmer  mufl:  referve  for  the  maintenance  of  himfelf 
and  &mily,  ought  never  to  enter  into  the  eftimation. 
'Tis  only  the  overplus,  compared  to  the  demand,  that  de- 
termines the  value. 

To  apply  thefe  principles,  we  muft  confider,  that  in 
the  firft  and  more  uncultivated  ages  of  any  ftate,  ere 
fancy  has  confounded  her  wants  with  thofe  of  nature, 
men,  contented  with  &e  prgdu^ions  of  their  own  fields, 

0% 
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6t  with  thofe  rude  preparations  Which  they  thefnfelvci^ 
Can  work  upon  them^  have  little  occafion  for  exchange^ 
or  at  leaft  for  money,  which,  by  agreement,  is  the  cpm- 
Inon  meafure  of  exchange/  The  wool  of  the  farmer'3 
own  flock,  fpun  in  his  own  family,  and  wrought  by  i 
neighbouring  weaver,  who  receives  his  payment  in  eorn 
or  wool,  fuffices  for  furniture  and  cloathing.  The  car- 
pdnter,  the  fmith,  the  mafon,  the  tailor,  are  retained  b/ 
wages  of  a  like  nature ;  and  the  landlord  bimfelf,  dwells 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  contented  to  receive  his  renfe 
in  the  commodities  raifed  by  the  farmer.  The  greateft 
part  of  thefe  he  confumes  at  home,  in  ruftic  hofpitality  ; 
The  reft,  perhaps,  he  difpofes  of  for  money  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  materials  of  hi^ 
exp^nce  and  luxury* 

But  after  tnen  begin  to  refine  on  all  thefe  enjoyments^ 
Hhi  live  not  always  at  home,  lior  are  contented  with 
what  can  be  raifed  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more 
•exchange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money 
enters  into  that  exchange.  The  tradefmen  will  not  )>fff 
paid  in  corn;  becaufe  they  want  fomething  more  thw 
barely  to  eat^  The  farmer  goes  beyond  his  own  parifli 
for  the  commodities  he  purchafes,  aiid  cannot  always 
carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who  fupplies  him< 
The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  foreign  cpun** 
try  ;  and  demands  his  rent  in  gold  and  ftlver,  which  caii 
cafily  be  tranfported  to  him.  Great  undertakers,  and  ma-* 
nufa£turers,  and  merchants,  arife  in  every  commodity ; 
and  thefe  can  conveniently  deal  in  nothing  but  in  fpecie/ 
And  confequently,  in  this  fituation  of  fociety,  the  coin 
enters  into  many  more  contrails,  and  by  that  m^aji^  ^ 
much  more  employed  than  in  the  former/ 

The  ileceflary  efFeft  is,  that,  provided  th6  nioney  dOe* 
tiot  increafe  in  the;^  nation,  every  thing  muft  become 
jmuch  cheaper  in  times  of  induftry  and  refinement,  thaA 
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in  rude,  uncultivated  ages.  'Tis  die  proportioif  b^ 
tween  the  circulating  money,  and  the  commodities  im 
the  market,  which  determines  the  prices.  Goods  th^t 
are  confumed  at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  good^ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  never  come  to  market;  they  tif- 
kSt  not  in  the  leaft  the  current  fpede ;  with  regard  to 
it  they  are  as  if  totally  annihilated ;  and  confequentif 
chis  method  of  ufmg  them  (inks  the  proportion  on  the 
fide  of  the  commodities,  and  increafes  the  prices.  But 
after  money  enters  into  all  contrails  and  fales,  and  ts^ 
every  where  the  meafure  of  exchange,  tiie  fame  national 
caih  has  a  much  greater  taflc  to  perform  y  all  common 
dities  are  then  in  the  market ;  the  fphere  of  circulatiotp 
is  enlarged  ;  'tis  the  fame  cafe  as  if  that  individual  fum 
were  to  ferve  a  larger  kingdom  ;  and  therefore^  tfa€ 
proportion  being  here  l^ned  on  the  fide  of  the  mo» 
ney,  every  thing  muft  become  cheaper^,  and  the  priccts 
gradually  fall. 

By  the  moft  exa3  computations  that  have  beenr  fomv- 
cd  all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the  al-^ 
teration  in  the  numerary  value  or  the  denomination,  'tis 
found,  that  the  prices  of  alt  things  have  only  rifcn  three^ 
or  at  moft,  four  times,  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  West 
Indies.  But  will  any  one  aflert,  that  there  ra  not  much 
more  than  four  times  the  coin  in  Eitropb,  that  was  m  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  centuries  preceding  ft  ?  The 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from  their  mines,  thr 
English,  French,  and  Dutch,  by  their  African 
trad^,  and  by  their  interlopers  in  the  West  iHDfESy 
bring  home  about  fix  miUions  a-year,  of  which  not  above 
»  third  pa-te  goes  to  the  East  Indies.  This  fum  ftlonp 
in  ten  years  would  probably 'double  the  ancient  ftock  of 
money  in  Europe.  And  no  other  fttisfaflory  reafon 
ean  be.  given,  why  all  prices  have  not  rifen  to  a  much 
more  exorbitant  height^  except  that  derived  from  a  change 
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of  cuftoms  and  manners.  Befides  that  more  commo-' 
dities  are  produced  by  additioiial  induftry,  the  fame  com- 
modities com?  more  to  market,  after  men  depart  from 
their  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners.  And  though  this 
increafe  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  money,  it  h~as» 
l)Owever,  been  confiderable,  and  has  preferved  the  pro- 
portion between  coin  and  commodities  nearer  the  an-^ 
cient  ftandard. 

Were  the  queftion  propofcd.  Which  of  thefe  methods 
of  living  in  the  people,  the  fimple  or  refined,  is  the  mo0 
advantageous  to  the  ftate  or  public  ?  I  Should,  without 
much  fcruple,  prefer  the  latter,  in  a  view  to  politics  at 
leaft;  and  (hould  produce  this  as  an  additional  reafon  for 
thc^encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

When  men  live  in  the  ancient  fimple  manner,  and  fup<> 
ply  all  their  neceflaries  from  domeftic  Induftry  or  from 
the  nei^bourhood,  the  fovereign  can  levy  no  taxes  in 
money  from  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fubje£ts ;  and  if  he 
will  impofe  on  them  any  burdens,  he  mufl:  take  his  pay- 
ment in  commodities,  with  which  alone  they  abound ;  a 
method  attended  with  fuch  great  and  obvious  inconve-^ 
niencies,  that  they  need  not  here  be  infifted  on.  All 
the  money  he  can  pretend  to  raife,  muft  be  from  his  prin- 
cipal cities,  where  alone  it  circulates ;  and  thefe,  *tis  evi- 
dent, cannot  afibrd  him  fo  much  as  the  whole  ftate 
could,  did  gold  and  fUver  circulate  through  the  whole* 
But  befid^s  this  obvious  diminution  of  the  revenue,  theril 
is  alfo  another  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  public  in  fuch 
a  fttuation.  Not  only  the  fovereign  receives  lefs  mo- 
ney, but  the  fame  money  goes  nbt  fo  far  as  in  times  of 
jiiduftry  and.  general  commerce.  Every  thing  is  dearer, 
vrhere  the  gold  and  filver  are  fuppofed  equal ;  ^d  that 
becaufe  fewer  commodities  come  to  market,  and  the 
yvhoW  coin  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  what  is  to  be 
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purchafed  by  it ;  whence  alone  the  prices  of  every  thinfg 
are  fixed  and  determined. 

Here  then  we  may  fearn  the  fallacy  of  the  remark, 
often  -to  be  met  \i^ith  in  hiftorians,  and  even  in  com- 
mon coitverfation,  that  any  particular  ftatc  is  weak,  the* 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely  becaufc  it 
wants  moAey.  It  appears^  that  the  want  of  money  can 
never  injujre  any  ftate  within  itfelf :  For  men  and  com- 
modities are  the  real  ftrength  of  anfy  community*  Tis 
the  iimple  manner  of  Inking  which  here  hurts  the  public, 
by  confining  the  gold  and  filver  to  few  hands,,  and  pre- 
venting its  univerfal  diftifion  and  circulation.  On  the 
contrary,  induftry  and  refinements  of  all  kinds  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  whole  ftate,  however  fmall  its  quantity 
may  be  :  They  .digeft  it  into  every  vein,  fo  to  fpeak  ; 
and  make  it  enter  into  every  tranfa&ion  and  contraA. 
No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And  as  the  prices  of 
every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  fovereign  ha^  a  double 
advantage :  He  may  draw  money  by  his  taxes  from  every 
part  of  the  ftate ;  and  what  he  receives,  goes  farther  la 
every  purchafe  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparifon  of  prices,  that  mo- 
ney is  not  more  plentiful  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Eu- 
rope three  centuries  ago :  But  what  immcnfe  power  h 
that  empire  pofTefTed  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and 
military  lift  maintained  by  it  ?  Polybius  ♦  tells  us,  that 
.provifions  were  fo  cheap  in  Italy  during  his  time,  that 
in  fome  places  the  ftated  club  at  the  inns  was  a  femis  a- 
head,  little  more  than  a  farthing  !  Yet  the  Roman 
power  had  even  then  fubdued  the  whole  known  world. 
About  a  century  before  that  period,  the  Carthaginian 
ambafTador  faid,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived 
more  fociably  amongft  themfelves  than  the  Romans  ; 
for  that  in  every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  mb- 
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nifters,  they  received,  they  ftiU  obfcrved  the  fame  Jplate 
at  every  table  *.  The  abfolute  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  is  a  matter  of  great  indifFerence.  There 
are  only  two  circumftances  of  any  importance,  viz.  their 
gradual  increafe,  and  their  thorough  concodion  and  cir* 
culation  thro'  the  ftate  ;  and  the  influence  of  both  thefe 
circumftances  has  been  here  explained. 

In  the  following  Eilay  w^  ihall  fee  an  inftance  of  a  like 
fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collateral  ef- 
fe£i:  is  takep  for  a  caufe,  and  where  a  confequence  is 
afcribed  to  the  plenty  of  money ;  tho'  it  be  really  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  people. 

c 
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NOTHING  is  efteemed  a  i!nore  certain  fign  of  the 
flourifliing  condition  of  any  nation  than  the  low- 
fiefs  of  intereft :  And  with  reafon ;  tho*  I  believe  the 
caufe  is  fomewhat  different  from  what  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended. The  lownefs  of  intereft  is  generally  afcribed 
to  the  plenty  of  money.  But  money,  however  plenti- 
ful, has  no  other  effe£i,  if  fixed^  than  to  raife  the  price 
of  labour.  Sliver  is  more  common  than  gold  j  and  there- 
fore you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  fame  com- 
modities. But  do  you  pay  lefs  intereft  for  it  f  Intereft 
in  Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10  per  cent,  in  Por- 
*ruG AL  at  h ;  tho*  thefe  places,  as  we  may  learn  from 
the  prices  of  every  thin£,  abound  much  more  in  gold 
and  filver  than  either  London  and  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once, 
and  one  and  twenty  (hillings  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
every  guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful  or  intereft 
lower  ?  No  furely :  We  fhould  only  ufe  filver  inftead  of 
gold.  Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  filver,  and  fil- 
ver as  common  as  copper ;  woul^  money  be  more  plenti- 
ful or  intereft  lower  ?  We  may  afiuredly  give  the  fame 
anfwer.  Our  {hillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our 
,  halfpence  white  \  and  we  (bbuld  have  no  guineas.    No 
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(Other  difference  would  ever  be  obferved ;  no  alteratioil 
0n  commerce,  manufadures,  navigation,  or  interefl ; 
unlefs  we  imagine,  that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  a^ny 
(Toniequence. 

Now,  what  is  fo  vifible  in  thefe  greater  variations  of 
fcarcity  or  abundance  pf  the  precious  metals,  muft  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  gold  and  fil- 
ver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difference,  much  lefs  can  the 
doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has  nq 
Other  effedb  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and 
commodities  j  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more  than 
that  of  a  name.  In  the  progrefs  towards  thefe  changes, 
the  ipgHjentation  may  have  fomc  influence,  by  exciting 
Induftry  j  but  after  the  prices  are  fettled,  fuitable  to  the 
Ifiew  abundance  ef  gold  and  filver,  it  has  no  manner  of 
influence. 

An  efffeft  always  holds  proportion  with  its  caufe.  Prices 
|\ave  rifcn  about  four  times  fince  the  difcoverjr  of  the 
Indies  ;  and 'tis  probable  gold  and  filvcr  have  multiplied 
much  more  :  But  intereft  has  not  fallen  much  above  half 
The  rate  of  interefl,  therefore,  is  not  deriyed  from  the 
Quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

Money  haying  merely  a  fiaitious  value,  arifing  from 
the  agreement  and  convention  of  men,  the  greater  or 
lefs  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  confequence,  if  we  confider  a 
^atiori  within  itfelf ;  and  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  when 
pnce  fixed,  tho*  never  fo  large,  has  no  other  efFeft,  than 
%o  oblige  every  one  to  tell  put  a  greater  number  of  thofe 
fhining  bits  of  metal,  for  ploa^hs,  furniture,  pr  equipage, 
without  increafing  any  one  convenience  of  life.  If  a 
man  borrows  money  to  build  a  houfe,  he  then  carries 
|iome  a  greater  load ;  becaufe  the  flone,  timber,  lead, 
glafs,  ^c.  with  the  labour  of  the  mafons  and  carpenters, 
ftf?  reprderited  by  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  filver. 

But 
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But  a$  thefe  metals  are  confidered  merely  as  reprefenta* 
dons,  there  can  no  alteration  arife,  from  their  bulk  or 
quantity,  their  weight  or  colour,  either  upoi^i  their  real 
value  or  their  intereft.  The  fame  intereft,  in  all  cafes, 
bears  the  fame  proportion  to  the  fum.  And  if  you  lent 
me  ifo  much  labour  and  fo  many  commodities ;  by  receiv- 
ing five  per  cent,  you  receive*  always  proportional  labour 
9nd  commodities,  however  reprefented,  whether  by  yel- 
low or  white  coin,  whether  by  a  pound  or  an  ounce* 
'Tis  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  the  fall 
or  rife  of  intereft  in  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 

High  intereft  arifes  from  three  circumftances  ;  A  great 
demand  for  borrowing ;  little  riches  to  fupply  that  de- 
mand i  and  great  profits  arifing  from  commerce.  And 
thefe  circumftances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  fmall  advance 
of  commerce  and  induftry,  not  of  the  fcarcity  of  gold 
and  filver.  Low  intereft,  on  the  odier  hand,  proceeds 
from  the  three  oppofite  circumftances :  ^  A  fmall  demand 
for  borrowing  ;  great  riches  to  fupply  that  demand  ;  and 
fmall  -profits  arifing  from  commerce.  And  thefe  circum- 
ftances afe  all  connected  together,  and  proceed  from 
the  increafe  of  ipduftry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and 
filver.  We  (hall  endeavour  to  prove  thefe  points  a$ 
fully  and  djftindly  as  poffible ;  and  fhall  begin  with  the 
caufes  and  the  eiFeds  of  a  great  or  fmall  demand  for 
borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  fo  little  from  a  fa- 
Irage  ftate,  and  thbir  numbers  have  increafed  beyond  the 
original  multitude,  there  muft  immediately  arife  an  ine- 
quality of  property ;  and  while  fome  poftefs  large  tra£t$ 
p{  land,  others  are  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and 
fome  are  entirely  without  any  landed  property.  Thofe 
^ho  polf^s  more  land  than  they  can  labour,  employ 
tJiofc  yrho  polTefs  none,  ai^d  agree  to  receive  9  deterini- 
*  I  nate 
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nate  part  of  the  produd.  Thus  die  knuUd  intereft  is  im- 
mediately  eftabliflied ;  nor  is  there  any  fettled  gO¥em« 
ment,  however  rude,  iii  which  affairs  ate  not  on  this 
footing.  Of  thefe  pr<^l'ieton  of  land,  fome  muft  pre* 
ftntly  difcover  themfelves  to  be  of  different  tefen^rs 
from  others  ;  and  while  one  would  willingly  ftore  up  the 
produd  of  his  land  for  futHrity,  another  defires  to  con- 
itime  at  prefcnt  what  ihould  fuffice  for  many  years.  But 
as  the  fpending  a  fettled  revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely 
without  occupation ;  men  have  fo  much  need  of  fomewhit 
to  fix  and  engage  them,  that  pleafures,  fuch  as  they  are. 
Will  be  die  purfuit  of  the  gteateft  part  of  the  landholders, 
and  the  prodigals  amongft  them  will  always  be  more  nu- 
merous than  the  mifers.  In  a  ftate,  therefore,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  a  landed  intereft,  as  there  is  little 
frugality,  the  borrowers  muft  be  very  numerous,  and  the 
rate  of  intereft  muft  hold  proportion  to  it.  The  diffe-* 
rence  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  money,  but  on  the 
habits  and  manners  which  prevail.  By  this  alone  the 
demand  for  borrowing  is  increafed  or  diminiftied.  Were 
money  fo  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be  fold  for  fix* 
pence ;  fo  long  as  there  are  only  landed  gentry  and  pea- 
iants  in  the  ftate,  the  borrowers  muft  be  numerous,  and 
intereft  high.  The  rent  for  the  fame  farm  would  be 
heavier  and  more  bulky  :  But  the  fame  idlenefs  of  the 
landlord,  with  the  higher  prices  of  commodities,  wduld 
diffipate  it  in  the  fame  time,  and  produce  the  fame  ne* 
ceffity  and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  cafe  difFcrent  with  regayl  to  the  fecond  cir- 
cumfiance  which  we  propofed  to  confider,  vi%.  the  great 
or  little  riches  to  fupply  this  demand.  This  efie£t  al(b 
depends  on  the  habits  and  ways  of  living  of  the  people, 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver.  In  order  to  have 
in  any  ftate,  a  great  number  of  lenders,  'tis  not  fuffi- 
cicnt  nor  requifite  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  pre- 
cious metals.     'Tis  only  requifitfe  that  the  property  6r 
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command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  ftate,  whe- 
ther great  or  fmall,  fhould  be  colle£ted  in  particular 
hands,  (b-as  to  form  confiderable  fums,  or  compofe  a 
great  monied  intereft.  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders, 
and  finks  the  rate  of  ufiiry ;  and  this,  I  ihall  venture 
to  affirm,  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  fpecie,  but  on 
particular  manners  and  cuftoms,  which  make  the  fpecie 
gather  into  feparate  fums'  or  mafles  of  confiderable  value. 

For  fuppofe,  that,  by  miracle,  every  man  in  Britain 
fhould  have  five  pounds  flipt  into  his  pocket  in  one  night ; 
this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole  money 
that  is  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  there  would  not ' 
next  day,  nor  for  fome  tim^,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor 
any  variation  on  the  intereft.  And  were  there  nothing 
but  landlords  and  peafants  in  the  ftate,  this  money,  how^ 
ever  abundant,  could  never  gather  into  fums  ;  and  would 
only  ferve^  to  increafe  the  prices  of  every  thing,  with- 
out any  farther  con&quence.  The  prodigal  landlord  dif- 
Spates  it,  as  faft  as  he  receives  it;  and  the  beggarly  pea- 
fant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambition  of  obtain-* 
ing  above  a  bare  livelihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers 
above  that  of  lenders  continuing  ftill  the  fame,  there  will 
follow  no  reduAion  of  intereft.  That  depends  upon  an- 
other principle ;  and  muft  proceed  from  an  increafe  of  in- 
duftry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and  commerce. 

Every  thing  ufeful  to  the  life  of  man  arifes  from  the 
ground  ;  but  few  things  arife  in  that  condition  which  is 
requifite  to  render  them  ufeful.  There  muft,  therefore, 
befide  the  peafants,  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  an- 
bther  rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former,  the 
rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and 
retain  part  for  their  own  ufe  and  fubfiftence.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  fbciety,  thefe  contrails  betwixt  the  artifans  and 
the  peafants,  and  betwixt  one  fpecies  of  artifans  and  an- 
other, are  commonly  entered  into  immediately  by  the 
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perfons  themfelves,  who,  being  neighbours,  are  eafily 
acquainted  with  each  other's  neceffities,  and  can  lend 
dieir  mutual  affiftance  to  fupply  them.  But  when  meh's 
induftry  tncreafes,  and  their  views  enlarge,  'tis  found, 
that  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  ftate  can  affift  each 
other  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  that  this  inter* 
courfe  of  good  offices  may  be  carried  on  to  the  greateft 
extent  and  intricacy,  JHence  the  origin  of  merchafitSy  the 
moft  ufefulrace  of  men  in  the  whole  fociety,  who  ferve 
as  agents  between  thofe  parts  of  the  ftate,  that  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  and  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  neceffi- 
ties.  Here  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  in  fillc  and  linen, 
and  a  thoufand  cuftomers ;  and  thefe  two  ranks  of  men, 
fo  necellary  to  each  other,  can  never  rightly  meet,  till 
one  man  ereds  a  fhopi  to  which  all  the  workmen  and 
all  the  cuftomers  repair.  In  this  province,  grafs  rifes  in 
^  abundance  :  The  inhabitants  abound  in  cheefe,  and  but* 
ter,  and  cattle ;  but  want  bread  and  corn,  which,  in  a 
neighbouring  province,  are  in  too  great  abundance  for 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants.  One- man  difcovers  this. 
He  brings  corn  from  the  one  province,  and  returns  with 
cattle ;  and  fupplying  the  wants  of  both,  he  is,  fo  far, 
a  common  benefadlor.  As  the  people  increafe  in  num- 
bers and  induftry,  the  difficulty  of  their  intercourfe  in- 
creafes  :  The  buiinefs  of  the  agency  or  merchandize  be* 
comes  more  intricate  s  and  divides,  fubdivides,  com- 
pounds, and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety.  In  all  thefe 
tranfa£tions,  'tis  neceflfary,  and  reafonable,  that  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  (hould  be- 
long to  the  merchant,  to  whom,  in  a  great  meafure, 
they  are  owing.  And  thefe  commodities  he  will  fome<^ 
times  preferve  in  kind,  or  .more  commonly  convert  into 
money,  which  is  their  common  reprefentation.  If  gold 
and  fdver  have  increafed  in  the  ftate  together  with  the 
induftry,  it  wilji  require  a  great  quantity  of  thefe  metals  to 
reprefept  a  great  quantity  of  commodities  and  labour. 

If 
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If  induftry  alone  has  increafed,  the  prices  of  every  thing 
muft  fink,  and  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  will  fervc 
as  a  reprefentation. 

There  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind    ' 
more  conftant  and  infatiahle  than  that  for  exercife  and 
employment ;  and  this  defire  feems  the  foundation  of 

*  - 

moft  of  our  pailions  and  purfuit&.     Deprive  a  man  of 
all  bufinefs  and  ferious  occupation,  he  runs  refllels  from 
one  amufement  to  another  ;  and  the  weight  and  oppref- 
fibn  which  he  feels  from  idlenefs,  is  fo  great,  that  he 
forgets  the  ruin  which  muft  follow  from  his  immoderate 
expences.     Give  him  a  more  harmlefs  way  of  employ* 
ing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  fatisiied,  and  feels  no  longer 
that  infatiable  thirft  after  pleafure*    But  if  the  employ- 
ment you  give  him  be  profitable,  efpecially  if  the  profit 
be  attached  to  every  particular  exertion  of  induftry,  be 
has  gain  fo  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  de- 
grees, a  paffion  for  it,  and  knows  no  fuch  pleafure  as 
that  of  feeing  the  daily  increafe  of  his  fortune.     And 
this  is  the  reafon  why  trade  increafes  frugality,  and  why, 
among  merchants,  there  is  the  fame  overplus  of  mifers 
above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  pofTeflbrs  of  land,  there 
is  the  contrary. 

Commerce  increafes  induftry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  ftate  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perifti  dr  become  ufeldfs.  It  increafes  fru- 
gality, by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing  them 
in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  foon  engage  their  afFe£lion» 
and  remove  all  rielilh  for  pleafure  and  expence.  'Tis  an 
infallible  confequence  of  all  induftrious  profeffions,  to 
beget  frugality,  and  make  the  love  of  gain  pievail  over 
the  love  of  pleafure.  Among  lawyers  and  phyficians 
who  have  any  praftice,  there  are  many  more  who  live 
within  their  income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  even  live  up 
to  it.    But  lawyers  and  phyficians  beget  no  induftry  \ 
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and  'tis  even  at  the  cxpence  of  others  they  acquire  <he}r 
iic6es  i  fo  that  they  are  fure  to  diminUh  the  poifeffions 
of  fome  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  faft  as  they  increafe 
their  own.  Merchants,  on  the  contrary,  beget,  induftry, 
by  ferving  as  canals  to  convey  it  through  every  corner  of 
the  ftate  :  and  at  the  fame  time  by  their  frugality,  they 
acquire  great  power  over  that  induftry,  and  coUedl  a 
large  property  in  the  labour  and  commodities,  which  they 
are  the  chief  inftruments  in  producing.  There  is  no 
other  profeflion,  therefore,  except  merchandize,  which 
can  make  the  monied  interefl:  -confiderable,  or,  in  other 
words,  can  increafe  induftry,  and,  by  alfo  increafing  fru- 
gality, give  a  great  command  of  that  induftry  to  particur 
lar  members  of  the  fociety.  Without  commerce,  the 
ftate  muft  confift  chiefly  of  landed  gentry,  whofe  prodi- 
gality and  expence  make  a  continual  demand  for  borrow* 
ing ;  and  of  peafants,  who  have  no  fums  to  fupply  that 
demand.  The  money  never  gathers  into  large  ftocks  or 
fums,  Vhich  can  be  lent  at  intereft.  It  is  difperfed  into 
numberlefs  hands,  who  either  fquander  it  in  idle  fhpw 
and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  the 
common  neceflaries  of  life.  Commerce  alone  afTembles  it 
into  confiderable  fums  -,  and  this  effcSt  ic  has  merely  from 
the  induftry  which  it  begets,  and  the  frugality  which  it 
infpires,  independent  of  that  particular  quantity  of  pre-* 
cious  metal  which  may  circulate  in  the  ftate. 

Thus  an  increafe  of  commerce,  by  a  neceflary  conie- 
quence,  raifes  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that 
means  produces  a  lownefs  of  intereft.  We  muft  now 
conftder  how  far  this  increafe  of  commerce  diminifties 
the  profits  arifing  from  that  profeifion,  and  gives  rife  to 
the  third  circumftance  requifite  to  produce  a  lownefs  of 
intereft. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  on  this  head,  that  low  in» 
•  tereft  and  low  profits  of  merchandize  are  two  events^ 

that 
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that  miituaily  forward  each  other^  a^  are  both  originally 
derived  from  that  exteniiye  cpimn^rce,  which  produces 
opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied  intereft  con-^ 
iiderable.  Where  merchants  poflefe  great  flocks,  whe- 
th^  reprefented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it  mufl 
frequently  happen,  that  when  they  either  become  drcd 
of  bufinefs,  or  have  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  engage  in 
commerce,  a  great  deal  of  thefe  riches  naturally  feelcs  aa 
annual  and  fe^ure  revenue-  The  plenty  diminilhcs  die 
price,  and  makes  the  lenders  accept  of  a  low  inteneft. 
This  confideration  obliges  many  to  keep  their  flocks  in 
trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low  profits  than  dif- 
pofe  of  their  money  at  an  under  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  commeice  has  become  very  extenCve,  and 
employs  very  large  flocks,  there  muft  arife  rivalihipj 
among  the  merchants,  which  diminifli  the  profits  of 
trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  increafe  the  trade  it- 
felt  The  low  profits  of  merchandize  induce  the  mer- 
chants to  accept  more  willingly  of  a  low  intereft,  when 
they  leave  off  bufinefs,  and  begin  to  indulge  theinfelvcs 
in  eafe  and  indolence.  It  is  needlefs,  therefore,  to  en- 
quire  which  of  thefe  circumftances,  viz,  lew  interejis  or 
iow  profits^  is  the  caufe,  and  which  the  effe£t  ?  They 
both  arife  from  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  mutually 
forward  each^other.  No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits, 
where  he  can  have  high  intereft ;  and  no  man  will  accept 
of  low  intereft,  where  he  can  have  high  profits,  Aa 
extenfive  commerce,  by  producing  large  flecks,  diminifhes 
both  int^refts  and  profits  ;  and  is  always  affifted  in  its  di- 
minution of  the  one,  by  the  proportional  finking  of  the 
other.  I  may  add,  that  as  low  profits  arife  from  the 
increiafe  of  commerce  and  induftry,  they  ferve  in  their 
turn  to  the  farther  increafe  of  commerce,  by  rendering 
the  commodities  cheaper,  encouraging  the  confumption, 
^^  heightening  the  induftry.     And  thus,  if  we  confider 

the 
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the  whole  conne£Uon  of  caufe$  ahd  e{Fe£b,  intareft  i$ 
the  true  barometer  of  the  ftate,  and  its  lowhefs  is  a  figh 
almoft  infallible  of  the  flouriihing  Of  a  |>eopIe.  It  proves 
the  increafe  of  induftry,  and  its  prompt  dfculatioh  thrd^ 
the  whole  ftate,  little  inferior  to  a  demohftration.  And 
tho%  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  impoflible  but  a  fudden  and 
a  great  check  to  commerce  may  have  a  momentary  eScSt 
of  the  fame  kind,  by  throwing  fo  many  ftocks  out  of 
trade ;  it  muft  be  attended  with  fuch  mifery  and  want 
of  employment  in  the  poor,  that,  befides  its  Oiott  du"- 
ration,  it  will  not  be  poffible  to  miftak^  the  one  cafe  for 
the  other. 

Thofe  who  have  aflerted,  that  the  plenty  of  moj^ey 
was  the  caufe  of  low  intereft,  feem  to  have  taken  a  col- 
lateral eSt&,  for  ^  caufe  ;  fmce  the  fame  induftry  which 
finks  the  intereft,  does  commonly  acquire  great  abun« 
dance  of  the  precious  metals*     A  variety  of  fine  mani»- 
fadures,  with  vigilant  enterprifmg  merchants,  will  foon 
draw  money  to  a  ftate,  if  it  be  any  where  to  be  found 
in   the  world.     The  fame  caufe,    by  multiplying  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  and  increafmg  induftry,  colleds 
great  riches  into  the  hands  of  perfons,  who  are  not  pro- 
prietors of  land,  and  produces  by  that  means  a  lownefs 
of  intereft.     Buttho'  both  thefe  efFefts,  plenty  of  money 
and  low  intereft,  naturally  airife  from  commerce  and  in* 
duftry,  they  are  altogether  independent  of  each  other* 
For  fuppofe  a  nation  removed  into  the  Pacific  ocean^ 
without  any  foreign  commerce,  or  any  knowledge  of 
navigation  :  Suppofe,  that  this  nation  poiTefies  always  the 
fame  ftock  of  coin,  but  is  continually  increafmg  in  its 
numbers  and  induftry :    *Tis  evident,  that  tJic  price  of 
every  commodity  mwft  gradually  diminifh  in  that  king- 
dom ;   fince  'tis  the  proportion  between  money  and  any 
fpecies  of  goods,  which  fixes  their  mutual  value ;   and, 
upon  the  prefent  fuppofitiotij   the  conveniencies  of  ]|^ 
I  become 
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faecoine  every  <lay  more  abundant,  without  any  altera* 
lion  ^n  the  current  fpecie.  A  lefs  quantity  of  money, 
therefore^  amongft  this  people,  will  make  a  rich  man^ 
during  the  times  of  induftry,  than  would  ferve  to  that 
purpofe,  in  ignorant  and  flothful  ages.  Lefs  money  will 
birild  a  houfe,  portion  a  daughter,  buy  an  eftate,  fup«^ 
port  a  mznuh&oryj  or  maintain  a  family  and  equipage. 
Tbefe  are  the  nfes  for  which  men  borrow  money ;  and 
therefore,  the  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  it  in  a  ftate  has 
no  influence  on  the  intereft.  But  'tis  evident,  that  the 
^eater  or  lefs  ftock  of  labour  and  commodities  muft  have 
a  great  inHuence ;  fince  we  really  and  in  eiFed  borrow 
thefe,  when  we  take  money  upon  intcreft.  ^is  true, 
when  commerce  is  extended  all  over  the  globe,  the  moft 
induftrrous  nations  always  abound  moft  with  the  precious 
metals :  So  that  low  intereft  and  plenty  of  money  are  in 
fiid  almoft  infeparable.  But  ftill  'tis  of  cpnfequence  to 
know  the  principle  whence  any  ptuenomenon  arifes,  and' 
to  diftinguifh  betwixt  a  caufe  and^a  concomitant  efFe£t. 
Befides  that  the  fpeculation  is  curious,  it  may  frequently 
be  of  ufe  in  the  condu&  of  public  affairs.  At  leaft,  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  nothing  can  be  of  mor^e  ufe  than  to 
improve,  by  practice,  the  method  of  reafoning  on  thefe 
fubjefts,  which  of  all  others  are  the  moft  important ; 
tho*  they  are  commonly  treated  in  the  loofeft  and  moft 
carelefs  manner*  ' 

Another  reafon  of  this  popular  miftake  with  regiard  to 
the  caufe  of  low  intereft,  feems  to  be  the  inftance  of 
fome  nations ;  where^  after  a  fudden  acquifition  of  mo- 
ney^ or  of  the  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign  con* 
queft,  the  intereft  has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but 
in  all  the  neighbouring  ftates,  as  foon  as  that  money  was 
difperfed,  and  had  infmuated  itfcif  into  every  corner.  Thus, 
intereft  in  Spatn  fell  near  a  half  immediately  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  Wist  Indies,  as  we  arc  informed  by 

Vol.  I.  Z  Gar- 
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Garcilasso  DK  tA  Vega:  And  itha«  bcencver&ict* 
gradually  finking  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.     Intc- 
reft  in  Rome,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  fdl  from 
6  to  4  per  cent,  as  we  learn  from  DiON  ♦. 

The  caufes  of  the  finkltig  of  intereft  upon  fuch  an 
event,  feem  different  in  the  conquering  country  amd  in 
the  neighbouring  flatcs  ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we 
juftly  afcribe  that  effeft  merely  to  the  incfeafc  of  gold 
ahd  filver. 

.  In  the  conquering  country,  'tis  natural  to  imagine, 
that  this  new  acquifition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  fcv/ 
hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  fums,  which  feek  a  fe- 
cure  revenue,  cither  by  the  purchafe  of  land,  or  by  in- 
tereft; and  confequently  the  fame  effect  follows^  for  a 
little  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  acceflion.of  in- 
duftry  and  commerce.     The  increafe  of  lenders  above 
the  borrowers  fmks  the  intereft  ;  and  fo  much  the  fafter, 
if  thofe  who  have  acquired  thofe  large  fums,   find  no 
induftry  or  commerce  in  the  ftate,  and  no  method  of  em* 
ploying  their  money  but  by  lending  it  at  intereft.     But 
after  this  new  mafs  of  gold  and  filver  has  been  digefted, 
and  has  circulated  thro*  the  whole  ftate,  affairs  will  foon 
return  to  their  former  fituation-;  while  the  landlords  and 
new  money-holders,  living  idly,  fquander  above  their  in- 
come ;  and  the  former  daily  contrad  debt,  and  the  latter 
incroach  on  their  ftock  till  its  final  extinSion.     The 
whole  money  may  ftill  be  in  the  ftate,  and  make  itfelf 
felt  by  the  increafe  of  prices :    But  not  being  now  col- 
lefted  into  any  large  mafTes  or  ftocks,  the  difproportioa 
between  the  borrowers  and.  lenders  is  the  fame  as  for- 
merly, and  confequently  the  high  intereft  returns. 

Accordingly  we  find,  in  Rome,  that  fo  early  as  Ti- 
pERius's  time,   intereft  had  again  mounted  to  6  per 

*   Lib,  51. 

tent. 


yfttJ^tW^M^kc&^th^'h^Lppetitito  drain  the  cm^ 
jArS  W- 'm6iky.  -In -Trajan's  time,  money  lent  oil 
ltfdi*fgiagets  in  IfAiY,  bbhs  6  per'cent.'f ;  on  comrhoA 
ftcUritlcs- in ^BWHYWi'A, lirX:  Aiia^'intereft  in  SpAui 
hi? Htii  fifcn'tfoats'Ua  pitch*;  this  can  be'  afcribed  to' no- 
fttitit  but  ^t  ■  contiliaancc  of  ihe  feme  caufe  that  funfi 
ft,  i/iz4  the  Idfge  ft)rtunes  continually  niadp  in  the  iN-f 
DIBS,  whieh^t6trtfe*Bvlfer'td'*SpAiN  ftom  time  to  time, 
and  fupply  the  demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  acci- 
dental and  extraneous  caufe,  more  money  is  to  be  lent 
in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collefted  into  large 
fums,  than  would  otherwife  be  found  in  a  ftate,  where 
there  are  fo  little  commerce  and  induftry. 

As  to  the  redu3ion  of  intereft,  which  has  followed  in 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
that  have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual ;  and  has  not 
proceeded  from  the  increafe  of  money,  conlidered  merely 
in  itfelf ;  but  from  the  increafe  of  induftry,  which  is  the 
natural  efFeft  of  the  former  increafe,  in  that  interval, 
before  it  raifes  the  price  of  labour  and  provifions.  For  - 
to  return  to  the  foregoing  fuppofition ;  if  the  induftry  of 
England  had  rifen  as  much  from  other  caufes,  (and 
that  rife  might  eafily  have  happened^  tho'  the  ftock  of 
money  had  remained  the  (ame)  muft  not  all  the  fame 
confequences  have  followed,  which  we  obferve  at  pre- 
fcnt  ?  The  fame  people  would,  in  that  cafe,  be  found 
in  the  kingdom,  the  fame  commodities,  the  fame  in- 
duftry, tnanufeSures,  and  commerce  3  and  confequently 
the  fame  merchants,  with  the  fame  flocks,  that  is,  with 
the  fame  command  over  labour  and  commodities,  only 
lepr^iented ,  by  a  fmaller  number  of  white  or   yellovi^ 

*  CotitMXi.LA»  lib.  3.  cap»  f •- 
f  Plinzi  eplft.  lib.  7.  ep*  z8. 
{  Id.  lib.  IQ.  cp.  6a. 
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pieces;  whidi  being  a  circumftaiice  of  no  momenty  lvoul4 
only  affeft  the  waggoner,  porter,  and  tnink«nialcer« 
Luxurjr,  therefore,  manufa^res,  arts,  inditfbyt  fniga^ 
Uty,  fourilhing  eqinlly  as  at  prefent,  *tk  evident  that 
intefcft  muft  a^b  have  been  as  low ;  finoe  that  is  the  ne« 
oedary  refitlt  of  all  tfaefe  drcumftances ;  fo  £ur  as  they 
determine  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  proportion 
petwccn  the  borrowers  and  lenders  in  any  ftate. 
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9rrMS  very  ufual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  the  nature 
.  X  of  commerce^  to  prohibit  the  expoitatian  of  com* 
modities,  and  to  preferve  among  tbemfelves  whatever 
they  think  valuable  and  ufeful.  Theyconlider  not,  that, 
in  this  prohibition,  they  z&  direftly  contrary  to  their  in-> 
mention  i  and  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodi** 
ty,  the  more  will  be  raifed  at  home,  of  which  they  them* 
fclves  will  alv^ys  have  the  firft  offer. 

^Tts  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  antient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered*  the  expcKtsuion  of  figs  criminal ; 
that  being  fuppoiSsd  a  fpecies  of  fruit  fo  excellent  in  At- 
tica, that  the  Atheksans  efteemed  it  too  delicious  for^ 
the  palate  of  any  foreigner.  And  in  this  ridiculous  pro- 
hibition they  were  fo  much  In  earneft,  that  reformers 
^ere  thence  called  Jyc9pbants  among  them,  from  two 
CIUebk  words,  which  fignify^i  and  difco^tenr^.  There 
are  proofe  in  many  old  ads  of  parliament  of  the  fame 
ignorance  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Edwa^p  IIL  And  to  this  day,  in  Franc B> 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  almoft  alvrays  prohibited;  io 
order,  ,as  thpy  fay,  to  prevent  famines  \  tho'  'tis  evidenty 

f  fl%T.  DiOirtoJitatt. 
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that  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  frequent  fanuney 
which  fo  much  diftrefs  that  fertile  country. 

The  fame  JealouTfear,  with  regard  io^  money y  liwi  ifr 
fo  prevailed  among  feveral  nations  ;  and  it  required  both 
reafon  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  thefe 
prohibitions  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  raife  the 
exchange  ^igainft  th^,  and  :prodi;\(ie  a  ftill  gi^^ter  ex- 
portation. 

Thefe  errors,  one  may  fay,  are  grois  and  palpable ; 
But  there  ftiU  prevails,  even  in  nfttiofis  well  Bc4]uainted 
with  commerce,  a  ftrong  jealoufy  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear,  that  all  their  gold  and  fil« 
yermay  be  leaving  themi  This  feiktt^lo  me,  AiKSBtin 
every  cafe,  a.  very  groiindlefs  apprebentftow  r  aiidil  fdould 
as  foon  dread,  that  all  our  fpringS'tflid  Hv<^l1f  ftf^M  be 
/exhaufted,  as  that  itidney  ihoutic  abanvkxil  sfr'  kirigdom 
wher&  there  are  peoplb  and  indaftH^.  *  Letf  uscarofiiR^ 
preferve  thefe  latter  advantages;  and^We'nbed  0«rer  *bt 
apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  fornierv  i  ^  '  l  :  .(  r  ,  j 

'Tis  cafy  to'obferve,'  that  all'calfcttlations  coniernihg 
the  balance  of  trftde  afe  f<^|)ded  on  i^fy  uticertam  fi3s 
a;id  fuppofitions.  The  cuftomhoufe^bi^ka  are-  alfowed 
to  be  an  infufficient  groiund-  of  reaA)Biiig ;  nor  is  the  rate 
<^.  exchange  much  better;  ttsdei;  we  cdnfider  it  with- aU 
nations,  and  knoifr  alfo  the  .psropbrtidns  oF  the  fejFenl 
fut|>t  remitted-;  .tvhicb.  one  rtoay  fafelj^^pronottiipe  impof^ 
fiUie* .  EVecpnmn  jtrhor  has  ever  reafabutd  on  this  IkxhjdBt, 
has  a]  Wa^  proved  hia  theory,  whatever  it  was^  byfa^ 
and  calculaticnsyi^ahd  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  ^m* 
ii)pdi^ies  iieat  to.ajl  Jbreign  kingdoms. 

"'The  Writingsr.bf  Mr,  Gtt  ftruck  tlie  natibh  virith  art 
iiWverfal  panic,  w^Vh*  they  faw  it'  plainly  dctnonftratisd, 
by  a- detail  of  particulars,  that  the  Hakthcewds  againft 
them  for  fo  confiderable  a  fum  as  muft  leave  them  with- 

.  .  out 
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eilt  a  fingle>lhiUing  in  iive  or  fix  y^rs^  Butluckily^ 
twenty  .«yeai:$h'ayQ' iiiice.  elapfed,  with  an  expenfive  fo«v 
r^ign  wzt ;  and  yet  it  i^.  commoi;Uy  fuppofedy  that  mo- 
ney is  ftill  jQiofe  plentiful'  among  u$  than  in  any  formei; 
period. 

Nothing*  can  be  moreehtertaining  on  this  head  than 
Dr.  Swift  ;  an  authoi^  fo  quick  in  difccrning  the  mif- 
takes  and  ahfurdities  of  others.  He  fays,  in  his  fiori 
view  of  th  Jiate  0/  iKEiA^Dy'ih^ttyit  whole  caflx  of 
that  kingdom  amounted  but  to  500,000  /. ;  that  out  of 
,thi$  thfcy  i-emitted  every  year  a  neat  million  to  Eng- 
lAKD,  Und' had- fcarce  any  other  fource  from  which' 
they  could  compenfate  themfelves,  and  little  other  fo- 
yeigfi  tr^do  but  tke  importation  of  French  wines,  for 
which  they  pakb  nsady  money.-  The  confequence  of  thia 
ikuation, -which  mAift  be  owned  to  be  di&dvantageous^ 
wa5,  that  in  a  courie  of  tfaipee  yea)rs^  the  current  monejf 
of  Ireland,  from  500,000  /.  was  reduced  to  lefs  than 
(wo.  And  at  prefent,  I  fijppofc;,  in  a  courfe.of  .30  years* 
jt  is  abfolutely  nothing* «  Yet'I  Jcnownot  how,  that  opi-^ 
liion  of  tire  advance  of  riphes  in  Ireland,  which  gavo 
the  Dofior  fo  much  indignation,  feems  dill  to  continife^ 
and  gaiii  gn&ind  with  every  body. 

In  {hort,  this  apprehenfion  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
irade,  appears  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  difcovers  itfelf, 
5vhere-ever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  miniftiy,  or 
is  in  tow  fpirijts ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par* 
ticular  detail  of  all  the  exports,  which  counterbalance  the 
imports,  it  may  here  be  proper  to  form  a  general  argu* 
inent,  which  may  prove  the  impoiBbility  of  that  event, 
as  long  as  we  preferve  our  people  and  our  induilry. 

Suppofe  four  fifchs  of  all  the  money  in  Britain  to  be 
annihilated  in  one  night,  and  the  nation  reduced  to  the 
fame  condition,  with  regard  to  fpecie,  as  in  the  reigns 

Z  4  of 
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of  the  Harhys  and  Edwards,  what  would  he  the 
coniequence  ?  Muft  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and.com* 
modities  fmk  in  proportion,  and  every  thing  be  Ibid  at 
eheap  as  they  were  in  thofe  ages  ?  What  nation  could 
then  difpute  with  us  in  any  foreign  market,  or  pretend 
to  navigate  or  to  fell  manufadures  at  the  fame  price, 
which  to  us  would  afford  fufficient  profit  ?  In  how  little 
time,  therefore,  muft  this  bring  ^>ack  t^e  money  which 
we  had  loft,  and  raife  us  to  the  level  of  al)  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  ?  Where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  tmme'* 
diately  lofe  the  advantage  of-the  cheapnefs  of  labour  an4 
commodities ;  and  the  fsMtber  %>wiiig  in  of  money  if^ 
fiopped  by  our  fulnefs  and  repjetion. 

Again,  fuppofe,  that  all  the  money  of  Britain  were 
multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  muft  not  the  contrary  ef^ 
fc£t  follow  ?  Muft  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rile 
to  fuch  an  exorbitant  height,  Uiat  ho  neighbouring  na-- 
tbns  could  afford  to  buy  from  us ;  while  their  commb* 
dities,  on  the  other  hand,  became  fo  cheap  in  comparifon, 
that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be  formed^ 
they  would  be  run  in  iipbn  us,  and  our  money  flow  out  | 
till  we  fall  to  a  level  with  foreigners,  and  lofe  that  gzeat 
fuperiority  of  riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  (ucfa  di& 
advantages  ? 

'Now,  'tis  evident,  that  the  fame  cau&s  which  would 
correA  thefe  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  hap* 
pen  inir^culoufiy,  muft.  prevent  their  happening  in  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  anc|  muft  for  ever,  in  all  the 
jieighbrturing  nations,  prefcrvc  money  nearly  proportion^ 
^ble  to  the  art  and  iilduftry  of  each  nation,  ..  A]i  wateri 
where-ever  it  communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level* 
Aik  naturalifts  the  reafon  j  they  tell  you,  that  were*  it  to 
bp  raifed  in  any  one  place,  the'  fuperior  gravity' olf  that 
part  not  being  balanced,  muft  deprefs  it,  till  it  meets  a 
counterpoife  i   and  that  the  fame  caufe  which  redreffi^ 

•■•   ^  "•       ■     • the 
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tbe  inequality  when  it  happens,  muft  for  etrer  prev^ni 
it,  without  ibme  violent  external  operation  ^. 

pan  one  imagine,  that  it  hstd  ever  been  poffible,  hf. 
any  laws,  or  even  by  any  art  or  induftry,  to  have  kept 
all  the  money  in  Spaik,  which  the  galleons  have  brought 
from  the  Ikx>ibs  ?  or  that  all  commodities  could  be  f6l4 
w  IFrance  for  a  tenth  of  the  price  which  they  would 
yield  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  without  finding 
their  way  thither,  and  draining  from  that  immenfe  trea* 
fure?  What  other  reafon,  indebd,  is  there,  why  all  na- 
tions, at  prerent,'  gain  in  their  trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  hnpofEble  to  heap  up  mo- 
ney, more  than  any  fluid,  beyond  its  proper  level  ?  The 
fovereigns  of  thefe  countries  have  (hown,  that  they  want« 
cd  not  inclination  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver  to  them- 
&lves,  had  it  been  in  any  degree  prafUcable. 

But  as  any  b^y  of  water  may  be  raifed  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  fanmii|41i)g  element,  if  the  former  has  np 
cbmniuhicadon  with  the  latter  $  fo  in  money,  if  the 
<oiBmunieation  be  cut  off,  by  any  material  o^phyfical 
Impedhnent,  (for  all  laws  alone  are  ineffcAual)  there 
tnay,  in  fiich  a  cafe,  be  a  veiy  great  inequality  of  mo* 
liey.  Thus  tlie-  inimenfe  diftance  of  China,  together 
with  the  monopolies  of  our  India  compiuiies,  obftruft'«> 
ing  the  commuiiidatioh,  preferve  in  Europe  the  gold  and 
lilver,  e(peciatly  the  fatter,  in  much  greater  plenty  than 
ihey  are  found  in  that  kingdom*  But,  notwithftanding 
this  great  obftnidioh,  the  force  of  the  caufes  above- 
ihentioned  is  ftill  evident.    The  (kill  and  ingenuity  of 

Europe  in  general  furpaffibs  perbaps  that  of  China, 

^  .      •  •    •  .      . 

*  There  if  another  ctule^  though  more  Umltcd  in  iti  openttioii,  which 
checks  the  wrong  bahuice  of'  tr^Ue^  to  everjr  iMrticalar  oitioa'  to  which  thft 
kingdom  trades.  When  wf  import  moit  goods  than  wt  export,  tiie  ex* 
change  turns  againft  us,  and  this  becomes  a  new  encomagement  to  export  % 
lu  much  as  the  ciurge  of  carriagie  and  itiforance  of  the  money  wliich  liecomes 
Ive  ttrouUTattoom  VH*  F«l^thrcachi|ogt«sui  defer  rift  hightr  than  that  fom. 

"■■■  '  ■     with 
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#ith  regard  to  manud  arts,  and  maauBi&ures  ;  yet  «te 
we  never  able  to  tra^e  tbither  without  gi^t  difydvao^ 
tage. .  An4  were  it  .not  for  the.  continual  recruits  jvhich 
we  receivje  from  Ame^ica^  money  would  very  foon  finl^ 
in  EuROFE,  and  rife  in  China,  ti}l  it  Q^une  pearly  to  a 
level  in  both  places.  Nor  c^n  any  reafonablQ  o^an  .doubtL 
but  that  indufirious  nation 9,  W(^re  they  as. near  ks  as  po« 
l,A.w  6t  Barbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of 
our  fpecie,  and  draw  tq  thefpfelves  a  larger  .(hare  of  the 
West-Indian  treafures.  We  need  nave  no  rQcourlc 
to  a  phyflcal  attraction,  to  explain  the  neceflity  of  this 
operation.  There  is  a  mo^al  attraction,  ?rifipg  frpm  thf 
intcrefts  and  pa^n$  pf  m^^  which  is  full  a^  potept  apd 
iniaUible.    *. 

HoW"  15  the  balance  kept  m  the-  jthjvinifes  t)P  e^dpy 
kingdom  among  themfolv'es,-btitirjr  tbefotteor  this  priit^ 
ciple,  which  makes  it  impoffiMe  fax  moneys  to  lofo  its  kVel^ 
and  either  to  fif^  or^  fiolt:  teybn()  the  prapiirbon  tif  JthiB 
labotrr  and  eommodides  whteh  is  in  eaob  luoorince  J  Did 
not  long  ^^xj^rience  make ;  ^epple  safy^  ihib^ads  wb^ 
a  fiind  (of  gloomy  reicdiios^  migb^  CalGu)ptiof>8  afford  a 
iDckuichQly  YoRRSMXiiEliAN,  whik  j|ie..qiH9|>i|ted  and 
tnagiiified  the  fums  drawn  to  LoNPON./Vy  taxes,  ab^ 
ftmecis,.  commodities,,  and. found  on  ^OQD^rifon  t|ie  opr 
polite  artklies  fomucbao&c&cur  ?  Ai3id:9P  doubt,  had  tl^e 
Hepiarcby' ixx^iSoA  in^EuGtAND,  th^  legiflajture  of  each 
^te  had  been  continually  ahcmed  ^y  the  fear  of  a  wrong 
balance;  and  asi'tis  pcohabladiat  the  mutual  hatred  ,C)f 
thefe-  ftates  woald  have .  been  extremely .  vioknt  on  ac- 
count of  their "clcfe  neighbourhood,  they  would  hav^ 
loaded  and  oppreffed  ^11  commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  fu- 
f^erflo/Ousix^AUcion.  jSince  th§  union  has  removed  the  bar- 
riers between  Scotland  and  England,  which  of  th^e 
nations' gains  from  the  other ,^y  this  free  commerce  ?  Or 

if  the  for m^  kingdom  has  recei^e^  apy  ijucf eafe  of  richej, 
I  can 
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tftta  it  be  rtRfoftaWy  accotintcd  fbr  by  any  tjting  but  the 
frierc^fe  of  W  art  ahd  indiifhy  ?  It  #as  a  common  ap- 
prch(^nfioit  in  ErfoL'ANb,  Irefore  the  union,  as  w6leai'n 
from  'UA^tE'Hv  Bos  ♦,  that  ScoTtAND  would  fooii 
draiii  them  ot^theTr  treaffure,  were  an  open  trade  allowed'; 
and'on  the  othe/  fide' the  TwEEti  a  contrary  apprehenfioii 
pfcYaHedr  Withr  wfiatjuftice  in  both, 'time  has  fbown.^  ; 


»  •  II » ■ 


What  bapp£|}Si  in  fmall  portions  of  *nian|Lind,  muAtt^lBt 
place  in  grcatej>:  .The  provinces  of  the  RoMiVN  ^nvt 
pire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other,  «an4 
with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legiflature  jt  asmucH 
as  the  feveral  counties  of  BrxtaiH,  or.the.feveral  p2t«> 
rijQies.of  each  county.  .And  any  m»n.  who  travels.ovf^ 
Europe  at  this  day,  u^ay  fee  by  tb^  pi^ices  of  comn^odL* 
iies,.  that  money,  in  fpite  of  the  abfuf^'jcjaloufy  of  pnihcos 
and  ftates,  has  brought  itfelf  nearly  tp  ^Jisvdl ;  «fmij  that 
the  difierejqce  between  one  kingdoff);an4  another  i^  ^>Qt 
greater  in  this  refp^d^,.  th^n  it  is j)fiea  iKtwcen.differeat 
provinces  of  (he  f^me*  kjngdom.  Men  naturally  flbek^to 
capital  cities,  fea-ports,  and  Dftvig^taiiivers:.  There  iwe 
find  more  men,  more  induilry,  mQi?e  'commodities^  'and 
confe(juently  jnore  mopey  .j  but  ftill  the  latter  difl[erepce 
,  Bblds  proportion  witfi  *the  former,  and  the  level  is  prj?-* 
fervedf.    .•      ".   ^    ■    .       ._        ^  :  '  ,         '     :  . 

.  -  .    .       -.,.,'  :Ouc 

."(f  Itnufl  nrefallj  bc' tdhsirked,  that  throughout  ihif  difeourTe,  where* 
ever.  I  fpeak  of  the  leve)  of  {nooey>  I  mekn  always  it^vreportiosaJ  Ifvel  to  th(^ 
commodities,  labour,  i^iduftry,  aod  ikill,  which  i«an  the. feveral  ftat,e;.  ^ad 
laflbrt,  that  where  thefe  advantages  are  double,  triple,  q.uadrupre,  to  what  they 
are  in  the  neighbdoring  /btes^  the  money  inflllibly  will  al(b  be*  double, 
triple,  (juadfvplev  The  <>fi)y  <{ifeumftap€e  th^t  can  obftnift.  the' examined 
of  thefe  proportions,  is  the  expence  of  tranijponing  the  commodities  from 
one  place  ta  another  j  and  this  expence  is  ibxnetimca  unequal.  Thus  thv 
corn,  cattle,  chttefe,  butter,  of  DsaBYSJiiax,  cannot  draw  the  xnoAey  of 
ho-nDcVy  fo  much  as  the  manufadtures  of  i^oMPOii  diaw  the  money  oC 
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Our  jealoMfy  ?ti4  our  batred  of -France,,  art  i^ottC 
bounds  ;  and  the  fpnner  fentimen^  at  Ica^  niMft  bt  ac- 
knowledged very  reafonable  and  welUgfounded.  Thefe 
|»ai&ons  have  occafioned  innumerable  barriers  and  ob* 
ftruftions  upon  commerce^  where  we  are  aocufed  of  being 
commonly  the  aggreflbrs.  But  what  have  we  gained  by 
the  bargain  ?  We  loft  the  Fii£Nch  market  for  pur  wool- 
len manufaSuresy  and  transferred  the  commerce  of  wine 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  we  buy  much  worfe 
liquor  at  a  higher  price.  There  are  few  Englishmei^ 
who  would  not  think  their  country  abfolutely  ruined,  were 
Frbnch  wines  fold  in  England  fo  cheap  and  in  fuch 
abundance  as  to  fupplant,  in  fome  meafiire,  all  ale,  and 
home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  we  lay  afide  prgu- 
dice*  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous.  Each 
new  acie  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to 
fiipply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  orquifite  for 
^  French  to  take  the  produce  of  an  English  acre» 
ibwn  in  wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  fubfift  themfelves  ; 
imd  'tis  evident,  that  we  have  thereby  got  command  of 
the  better  commodity.  , 

Therp  are  many  edi^  of  the  French  King,  prohi^ 
bhifig  the  planting  of  new  vineyards,  a^^d  ordering  all 
thofe  already  planted  to  b^  grubbed  up :  So  fenfeble  are 
they  in  that  country,  of  the  fuperior  value  of  com,  above 
every  other  produA, 

Mareicbal  Vauban  complains  often,  and  with  peafon» 
•f  Ae  abfurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  thofe  wine^ 
of  Languedoc,  GniENNE,  and  other  fputherh  pro- 
vinces, dia^  ar^  imposed  into  Britany  and  Norman- 
nVi    He  entertained  no  doubt  but  thefe  latter  provinces 

•  *  '      -  ■         *     » 

Dtmv Vf  Mift  V.  But  this  objeAioii  is  only  a  fecfflisf  one :  For  ib  far  ai  the 
tranTpoitof  cemiBoditiet  Is'cxpcn^e^  foftfSl  the  cwnflaittAicatiOD  tetwecit 
ielte  flace  obftruQed  cod  impofedt    ' 

could 
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coul4  prefenre  their  haiancei  notwithftailding  the  c^n 
«omiiieroe  which  he  recommends.  And  'tis  e?ideht^  that 
a  few  leagues  mor^  navigation  to  England  would  make 
no  diffarence ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  muft  operate  alike  on 
the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  poilxble 
to  fink,  and  another  by  which  yfc  may  raife,  money  be* 
yond  its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom ;  but  thefe  cafes, 
when  examined,  wHl  be  found  to  refolve  into  our  gene* 
ra!  theory,  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  Icarce  know  any  method  of  finking  money  below 
its  level,  but  diofe  inftitutions  of  banks,  funds,  and  pa- 
per-credit,  which  are  Co  much  pradired  in  this  kingdom: 
Thefe  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it 
tiiro'  the  whole  ftate,  make  it  fupply  the  place  of  gold, 
and  filver,  raife  proportionably  the  price  of  labour  and 
ccMnmodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banifh  a  great 
part  of  thofe  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  farther  in« 
creafe^  What  can  be  more  ihort«-fighted  than  bur  rea<- 
Ibnings  on  this  head  i  We  fancy,  becaufe  an  individual 
IMttld  be  much  richer,  were  his  ftock  of  money  doubled, 
tiiat  the  fame  good  tSeSt  would  follow  were  the  money 
of- every  one  increafed ;  not  confidering,  that  this  would 
laife  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  reduce 
every  man,  in  time^  to  the  fame  condition  as  before. 
'Tis  only  in  our  public  negotiations  and  tranfa^tions  with 
foreigners,  that  a  greater  ftock  of  money  is  advanta- 
^oits ;  and  as  our  paper  is  there  abfolutely  infignificant, 
we  feel,  by  its  means,  all  the  ill  effe^  arifing  from  a 
great  abundance  of  money,  without  reaping  any  of  the 

advantages  *. 

Suppofe 

*  Wt  obltrvcd  ia  K^  HI.  thtt  mon^,  when  inerafiiig,  gives  cncoti* 

tmgantM  lo  M^fttf,  4urlsg  the  interval  betw'^en  the  Increale  of  inoney  tni 

fife  of  the  pxacci*    A  good  tffUt  «f  thi«  natvre  me/  fbUow  too  from  paper 

1 V  cftdtti 
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Supple  that  Atxe  arc  n  Bulfioas..Df  pii^>  w1m<A 
drcul»(e  in  the  kiagxloiB  as  moneyiy  (for  #e  are  not  t^ 
itttagirte,  that  allour  .enormous 'fuads  m  vrnf^loytdih 
that  (hape)  and  fuppofe  the  real  <ca{h  of  the  kihgdool 
to  be  1 8  millipns :  Here  is; a  fbte'  wfaicA  is.  found  bf 
experience  able  to  hold  a.ftock  of  30  millions*  I  fyj:,  if 
it  be  able  to  hold  it,  it  m;ift  pf  nq:eilij[j  have  acquired  i^ 
in  gold  and  fdver,  had  ,wc  not  pbflxuded  the  c^nuaop^ 
of  thefe  metals  by  -this  new  invenjt^^  of  f  aypei;.  Wbc9qf 
would  it  have  acquired  .thai  fum  ?  F^om  .all  tbe.lung4loiQf 
of  the  world.  But  why  ?  Becaufe,  if  you  remove  tlv^e 
r2  millions,  money  !h  mis  ftate  is. below  its  level,  com-t 
pared  with  our  neighbours;  and; W6  muft  immediately 
draw  from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  full  and  faturate,  fo  t^^ 
fpeak,  and  can  hold  no'  more.    By  our  prefent  politic^^ 

we  are  careful  to  ftuff  the  nation  wifli  this  fine  cqm- 

ft  .  ■    ^ 

ihodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer  notes,  as  if  we' were 
afraid  of  being  Ovcr-buithcned  with  the  |]irecious  metals. 

'Tis  not  to  be  doubted,  .but  the  g^eat  plenty  .of  bdjioa 
in  Francb  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  t0  the  want  it£ 
paper-credit.  The  -Fr&hch  -have  m  banks.:  MfitcAlisitv 
bills  do  not  therf  cirqulate  as  wiy^^tis  !  Ufury  or''knde 
ing  on  ii^tereft  is  not ,  dire^y  per^r(iilj^  y  fo  tbaf .  wMsp 
have  large  fums  jn  their  coffers;  Great  quaatktes  ioE 
plate  are  ufed  in  private. houfes  $  and  .all  the.cbttrdie9:aB6 
full  of  it.  By  this  means,  pfovifions  and  labour  ililL  re* 
main  much  cheaper  among  them,  tbaa  in  nations  ^tfaat 
are  not  half  fo  rich  in  gold  and  filver*  The  advantages 
of  this  iituation  in  point  of  .trade,  aa  well  as  in  gteat 
public  emergencies,  -are  too  evident  to  be  difputed. 

The  fame  fafhion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed  .in  Gir* 
MOAi  which  ftill  has  place  in  England  and  Holland^ 

credit;  but 'tis  dangeroQs  toprecipltate'inatterSy  4t^e.tiik^f~klfiiif  4ll4y 
the  failing  of  that  credi^  as  mull  happen  upoA  smy  violes^  ihock  in  f^bllc- 
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of .  ufing  fervices  of  China  ware  inftead  of  pJate;  but 
the  fenate,  wiiely.  forefeeing  the  confequence,  prohibited 
the  ufe  o^  that  brittle  commodity  beyond  a  cextain  ex- 
tent ;  while  the  ufe  of  filver  plate  was  left  unlidiited. 
And  I  fuppofe,^  in  their  late  diftrefles,  they  felt  tlie  good 
effedof  this  ordinance,.  Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps,^ 
in  this  yi^Wy  fomewbat  imbolitic^ 

>  Before  the  introduAion  of  .^aper* money  into  4^r  i^pr 
lonies,  they  had  gold  and  filvtr  fiHHtetent  for  (heircircju**, 
lation.  Since  the  introdu<^ton  of  that  .trommodity)  the 
leafl  ioGMv^niency  that  has  foibw^d  is  the  total'baiAfii* 
meat  of  the  precious  metals«  And.  aftei-  the  abolitioii 
of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  butntdne^  vrHl  return,  whil^ 
thefe  colofiies^pofiefs  manufa6liire5  and  commodities^  the 
only  thing  valaafble  in 'commerce,  and  for  whofc  fakC' 
alone  aU  men  deiire -money  ?     • 

What  pity  LycurCus  did  not  think  of  paper-credit, 
when  he  wanted  to  banifli  gdld  and  filver  from  Sparta  f 
It  would  have  ferved  his  purpbfe  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  he  made  ufe  of  as  money  5  and  would  alfo  -have* 
prevented  more  effe<5lually  all  commerce  with  ftrangers, 
as  being  of  fo  much  lefs  real  a'nd  intrrnfic  value. 

It  muft,    however,    be  confefled,   that,   as   all  thefe 
quedions  of  trade  and. money  arc  extremely  complicated,' 
there  are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  fubjefl:  may  be^ 
placed,  fo  as  to  reprefent  the  advantages  of  paper-credit 
and  banks  to  be  fuperior  to  their  difadvantages.     iThat 
they  baniih  fpecie  and  bullion  from  a  ftate  is  undoubtedly 

true;  and  whoever  looks  no  farther  than  this  circum-". 

,  »  .        . 

fi^ce  docs  well  to  condemn  them,  but  Tpefcie  and  bullion 
are  not  of  fo  great  confequence  as  not  to  admit  of  a  com- 
penfation,  and  even  an  overbalance  from  the  increafe  of 
induftry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be  promoted  by  the 
right  ufe  of  pai)eJ:-monQy.  It  is  well,  k'novvn  .of  "what\ 
advantage  it  i5t0,a.  merchant  xs>  b?  able  to  dlfcount  his  bills' 
\,  ,     '  y         - '  ■    upon 


^5^^ 
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upon  occafion  ;  aiid  every  thing  that  fiicilitates  ihb 
tnes  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the  general  coinmeree  tJt 
a  ftate«    But  private  bankers  are  enabled  tb  gIVe  fuch 
credit  by  the  credit  they  receive  from  the  de{5bfidng  of 
money  in  their  Ihops  \  and  the  bank  of  England  in  the 
ftnt  manner,  from  the  liberty  they  have  to  iflue  theil" 
notes  in  all  payments.    There  was  an  invention  of  thti 
kind,  which  was  fidlen  i^mmi  fome  years  ago  by  the  banks 
of  Edinhukgh  ;  and  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  moft  in-  ' 
genious  ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce,  ha* 
a!fo  been  found  very  advantageous  to  Scotland,    It  is 
Aere  called  a  Bank*Credit  \  and  is  of  this  nature. 
A  man  gqes  to  the  bank  and  finds  furety  to  the  amount^ 
we  fliall  Tuppofe,  of  five  thoufand  pounds.    This  mo- 
ney, or  any  part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  ti  drawing  out . 
whenever  he  pleafes,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  inte- 
ft^  for  it,  while  it  is  in  his  hands.    He  may,  when  he 
pleafes,  repay  any  fum  fo  fmall  as  twenty  pounds,  and 
the  intereft  is  difcouiited  from  the  very  day  of  the  repay- 
ment.    The  advantages,  refulting  from  this  contrivance, 
are  manifold.    As  a  man  may  find  (iirety  nearly  to  the 
amount  of  his  fubftance,  and  his  bank-credit  is  equi- 
valent to  ready  money,  a  merchant  does  h^eby  in  a 
manner  coin  his  hoUfes,  his  houfehold  furniture,   the 
goods  in  his  warehoufe,  the  foreign*  debts  due  to  him,  his 
0ups  at  fea  i  and  can,  upon  occafion,  employ  them  in 
all  payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  money  of  the 
country.    If  a  man  borrows  five  thoufand  pounds  firom 
%  private  hand,  befides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be  found 
when  required,  he  pays  intereft  for  it,  whether  he  be 
ufing  it  or  not :   His  bank-credit  cofts  him  nothing  ex- 
cept during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of  fervice 
to  him :    And  this  circumftance  is  of  equal  advantage  as 
if  he  had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower  intereft.    Mer« 
chants,  likewife,  from  this  inventbn,  acquire  a  great  fiici- 
lity  in  fupportiog  each  other's  credit)  which  is  %  confi- 

derable 
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derable  fecurity  agaiuft  bankruptcies.  A  maii»  wbert 
bis  own  bank-credit  is  exhaufted,  goes  to  any  of  his 
neighbours  who  h  not  in  the  fame  condition ;  and  he 
gets  the  money^  which  he  replaces  at  his  convenience. 

After  this  pra£Uce  had  taken  place  during  fome  years 
at  EoiVBURGH,    fev«ral  companies  of  merchants  at 
Glasgow  carried  the  matter  farther,    ^hey  afibciated 
tbemfelves  into  difierrnt  banks,  and  iflued  notes  (o  low 
as  ten  killings,  which  diey  ufed  in  all  payments  for 
goods,   manufactures,  tradefmen,    labour  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  thele  notes,  from  the  eftabli(hed  credit  of  the  com- 
i>anies,  pafled  as  money  In  all  payments  throughout  the 
country.    By  this  means,  a  ftock  of  five  thoufand  pounds 
was  able  to  perform  the  fame  operations  as  if  it  were  ten  ; 
and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  to  require  lefs  profit  in  all  their  tranfaCUons. 
In  Newcastle  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  other  trading 
places,  the  merchants  have  fince  inftituted  banks  of  a 
like  nature,  in  imitation  of  thofe  in  Glasgow.    But 
whatever  other  advantages  refult  from  thefe  inventions,  it 
jnuft  ftill  be  allowed  that  they  baniih  the  precious^  me- 
tals ;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than 
a  comparifon  of  the  paft  and  prefent  condition  of  Scot* 
land  in  that  particular.     It  was  found,  u|K>n  the  re- 
coinage  niade  after  the  wiion,  that  there  was  near  a  mil- 
Itoii  of  fpecie  in  that  country :   But  notwithftanding  the 
great  increafe  of  riches,  commerce  and^  uanufadlures 
of  all  kinds^  it  is  thought,  that,  even  where  there  is  n4^ 
extraordinary  drain  made  by  England,  the  current  fpe- 
cie will  not  now  amount  to  a  fifib  of  that  fum. 

But  as  our  proje^  of  paper-credit  are  almoft  the  only 
expedient  by  whidi  we  can  fink  money  below  its  level ; 
fo^  in  my  opinion,  the  only  expedient  by  which  we  can 
xaife  money  above  its  level,  is  a  pra<^ice  which  we  ihould 
al^l  exclaim  a^ainft  as  deftrudive,  viz.  the  gathering  large 

Vol,  I.  A  a  furos 
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films  into  a  jjoblic  treafure,  locking  thcrti  up,  and  abfcJ- 
lutely  preventing  their  circulation.  The  fluid  not  com- 
municating with  the  neighbouring  element,  may,  by  fudi 
an  artifice,  be  raifed  to  what  height  we  pleafe.  To  prove 
this,  we  need  only  return  to  our  firft  fuppofition,  of  the 
annihilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  calh;  where  we 
found,  that  the  immediate  confequence  of  fuch  an  event 
would  be  the  attraction  of  an  equal  fum  from  all  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms*  Nor  does  there  feem  to  be.  any 
,neceflkry  bounds  fet,  by  the  nature  of  things, .  to  this 
pradice  of  hoarding.  A  fmall  city,  like  G£N£VA>  con- 
tinuing this  policy  for  ages,  might  ingrofs  nine  tenths 
of  the  money  of  Europe.  There  feems,  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  man,  an  invincible  obftacle  to  that  immenfe 
growth  of  riches.  ^  A  weak  ftate^  with  an  enormous  trea- 
fure, will  foon  become  a  prey  to  fomp  of  its  poorer,  but 
more  powerful  neighbours.  A  great  ftate  would  diffi* 
pate  its  wealth  in  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  projeds ; 
and  probably  deftroy,  with  it,  what  is  much  more  va- 
luable, the  indufiry,  morals,  and  numbers  of  its  people. 
The  fluid,  in  this  cafe,  raifed  to  too  great  a  height, 
burfts  and  deftroys  the  veffel  that  contains  it ;  and  mix- 
ing  itfelf  with  the  furrounding  element,  foon  falls  to  its 
proper  level. 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  prin- 
ciple, that  though  all  hiftorians  agree  in  relating  uni- 
formly fo  recent  an  event,  as  the  immenfe  treafure  amaf- 
fed  by  Harry  VII.  (whfcb  they  make  amount  to 
1,700,000  pounds,)  we  rather  rejeS  their  concurring 
teftimony,  than  admit  of  a  faft  which  agrees  fo  ill  with 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  'Tis  indeed  probable,  that 
that  fum  might  be  three  fourths  of  all  the  money  in 
England.  But  where  is  the  difficulty  that  fuch  a  fum 
might  be  amafied  in  twenty  years,  by  a  cunning,  rapa- 
cious, frugal,  and  almoft  abfolute  monarch  ?    Nor  is  k 

.  probable. 
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j)robable,  that  the  diminution  of  circulating  money  was 
«ver  lenfibly  felt  by  the  people,  or  ever  did  them  any 
prejudice.  The  finking  of  the  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties would  immediately  replace  itj  by  giving  England 
the  advantage  in  its  commerce  with  all  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms. 

Have  we  not  an  inflahce  in  the  fmall  republic  of  A* 
THENs  with  its  allies,  who  iri  about  fifty  years  betweeri 
the  Median  and  Peloponnesian  wafs,  aftiafled  a  fum 
greater  than  that  of  Harry  VII.  •  ?  For  all  the  Greeisl 
hiftorians  f  and  orators  J  agree,  that  the  Athenians 
collected  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  diffipated  to  their  own  ruin,  in  raOi  and 
imprudent  enterprizes.  But  when  this  money  was  fet 
a -running,  and  began  to  communicate  with  the  (u^r 
rounding  fluid  ;  what  was  the  confequence  i  Did  it  remain 
in  the  ftate  ?  No.  For  we  find  by  the  memorable  cenfus 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  ||  and  Polybius  +,  that, 
in  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  re- 
public, comprehending  lands,  houfes,  commodities,  itaves^ 
and  money,  was  lefs  than  6000  talents, 

What  an  ambitious  high-fpirited  people  was  this,  td 
Collect  and  keep  in  their  treafury,  with  a  view  to  cort- 
quefts,  a  flim,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of 
the  citizens,  by  a  (ingle  vote,  to  diftribute  among  them- 
felves,  and  which  would  gd  near  to  triple  the  riches  of 
every  individual !  For  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  num- 
bers and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid  hy 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning 

•  There  were  about  ei^ht  ounces  of  ftiver  in  a  pou^icl'  SttrRng  in  Hai  VT 
▼II.*!  tiftic. 
<{*  Thuctdioes,  liB.  1.  and  Diox>.  Sic  Hb.  xl. 

X    P\d*  ^SCRINIS  (t  DXMOSTHEKIS  E^ft, 
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of  thePELOPONNaisiAN  war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during 
that  of  Harry  VII. :  Yet  thefe  two  monarchs  in  thirty 
years  *  colleSed  from  the  fmall  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
a  much  larger  trcafure  than  that  of  the  English  mo- 
narch. Paulus  ^MiLius  brought  to  Rome  about 
1,700,000  pounds  Serling  f.  PtiNY  fays,  2,400,000  %. 
And  that  was  but  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  treafure. 
The  reft  was  diffipated  by  the  refinance  and  flight  of 
Per&eus  |. 

We  may  learn  from  Stanyan,  that  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  300,000  pounds  lent  at  intereft,  and  had 
above  fix  times  as  much  in  their  treafury.  Here  then  is 
a  fum  hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterlings  which  is 
at  leaft  quadruple  of  what  (hould  naturally  circulate  in 
fuch  a  petty  ftate ;  and  yet  no  one  who  travels  into  the 
Pais  de  Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  obferves 
any  want  of  money  more  than  could  be  fuppofed  in  a 
country  of  that  extent,  foil,  and  fituation.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  fcarce  any  inland  provinces  in  the  conti- 
nent of  France  or  Germany,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  at  this  time  fo  opulent,  though  that  ca^ntoo  has  vaftly 
increafed  its  treafure  iince  17 14,  the  time  when  Sta- 
nyan wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Switzerland  4^ 

The  account  given  by  Appi  an  §  of  the  treafure  of  the 
PtoLOMIES,  isXo  prodigiotis,  that  one  cannot  admit  of  it^ 
« 

•  Tf  Ti  Livii,  lib,  45.  cap.  40*        f  Vel,  Patirc.  lib.  i,  cap.  f. 
•    %  Lib.  3 J,  cap.  3.  II  Tit  1  Liyit,- ihid, 

4  The  poverty  which  St akyam  fpeakt  of  is  only  to  be  feen  m  the  noft 
mountainoos  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  money  t  An4 
even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the  4i<KC&  of  SAiiTSBVao  oa 
Che  one  hand,  or  Savoy  on  the  other. 

%  Pntm. 
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and  fo  much  the  Icfs,  becaufc  the  hiflorian  fays,  the  other 
fucceflbrs  of  Alexander  were  alfo  frugal,  and  had  ma* 
ny  of  them  trcafurcs  not  much  inferior.  For  this  fav- 
ing  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  mufi  neceflai;i1y 
have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs, 
according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The,  fum  he  men- 
tions is  740,000  talents,  or  191,166,666  pounds  13  fliil-* 
lings  and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr.  ARBUTHNor's-com- 
putation.  And  yet  Appj  an  fays,  that  he  extraded  his  ac- 
count firom  the  public  records  j  and  he  was  himfelf  a  na- 
tive of  Alexandria. 

From  thefe  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
we  ought  to  form  of  thofe  numberlefs  bars,  obftruftions, 
^nd  impofts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none 
more  than  England,  have  put  upon  trade;  from  an 
exorbitant  defire  of  amaffing  money,  which  never  will 
heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates  ;  or  from  aa- 
ill  grounded  apprehenfion  of  lofing  their  fpecie,  which 
never  will  link  below  it.  Could  any  thing  fcatter  our 
riches,  it  would  be  fuch  impolitic  contrivances.  But 
this  general  ill  effeft,  however,  refults  from  them,  that 
they  deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that  free  communi- 
cation and  exchange,  which  the  Author  of  the  world 
has  intended,  by  giving  them  foils,  climates,  and  geniufes^ 
fo  different  from  each  other. 

Our  modern  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba- 
nifhing  money,  the  ufing  paper-credit  j  they  rejedl  the 
only  method  of  amaffing  it,  the  pra(Stice  of  hoarding ; 
and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  ferve  to 
no  purpofe  but  to  check  induftry,  and  Tob  ourfelves  and 
our  neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and  na- 
ture. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  art 
not  to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  ufelefs,  but  thofe  on- 

A  a  3  ly 
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ly  which  are  founded  on  the  jealoufy  above-mentioned  ^ 
A  tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufadlures, 
and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and  induftry.  A  tax 
on  brandy  increafe3  the  fale  of  rum,  and  fupports  our 
fouthern  colonies.  And  as  ^tis  njece|Ikry  impofts  ihould 
be  levied,  for  the  fupport  of  government,  it  may  be 
thought  more  convenient  to  l^y  them  on  foreign  commo- 
dities, which  can  eafily  be  intercepted  at  the  port,  and  fub* 
je£led  to  the  impoft.  We  ought,  however,  always  to  re- 
member the  maxim  of  Dr.  Swift,  That,  in  the  arith-r 
roetic  of  the  cudoms,  two  and  two  make  not  four,  but 
often  make  only  one.  It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted,  but 
if  the  duties  on  wine  were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  would 
yield  much  more  tp  the  government  than  at  prefent : 
Our  people  mi^ht  thereby  afford  to  drink  commonly  a 
better  and  more  wholefome  liquor ;  and  no  prejudice 
would  enfue  to  the  balance  of  trade,  of  \yhich  we  are  fo 
jealous.  The  manufadlure  of  ale  beyond  the  agriculture, 
is  but  inconfiderable,  and  gives  employment  to  few  hands. 
The  tranfport  of  wine  and  corn  would  not  be  much  in- 
ferior. 

But  are  there  not  frequent  ipftances,  you  will  fay, 
pf  ftatcs  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not  the 
money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abounded  ? 
I  anfwer,  If  they  lofe  their  trade,  induftry  and  people, 
they  cannot  expeft  to  keep  their  gold  and  filver :  For 
thefe  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  formet 
advantages.  When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the 
East-India  trade  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  alfo 
got  the  profits  and  money  which  arofe  from  it.  Where 
the  feat  oiF  government  is  transferred,  where  expenfive 
armies  arc  maintained  at  a  diftance,  where  great  funds 
pre  poflefled  by  foreigners  ;  there  naturally  follows  ftom 

^efe  ca^fes  a  diminutipn  of  the  fpecie.     But  thef^,  w^ 
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may  obfcrve,  are  violent  and  forcible  methods  of  carry- 
ing away  money,  and  are  in  time  commonly  attended 
with  the  tranfport  of  people  and  induftry.  But  where 
thefe  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  continued,  the  money 
always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a  hundred  canals,  of 
which  we  have  no  notion  or  fufpicion.  What  immenfe 
treafures  have  been  fpent;  by  fo  many  nations,  in  Flan- 
ders fince  the  revolution,  in  the  courfe  of  three  long 
'wars  ?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of  what  is  at 
prefent  in  all  Europe.  But  what  has  now  become  of  it  ? 
Is  it  in  the  narrow  compafs  of  the  Austrian  provinces  ? 
No,  furely  :  It  has  moft  of  it  returned  to  the  feveral 
countries  whence  it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art  and 
induftry  by  which  at  firfl:  it  was  acquired.  Far  above 
a  thoufand  years,  the  money  of  Europe  has  been  flow- 
ing to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  fenfible  current  j  but  it 
has  been  emptied  by  many  fecret  and  infenfible  canals : 
And  the  want  of  induftry  and  commerce  renders  at  pre- 
fent the  papal  dominions  the  pooreft  territories  in  all 
Italy. 

In  {hort,  a  government  has  great  reafon  to  prefervc 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufa£l;ures.  Its  money,  it 
may  fafely  truft  to  the  courfe  of  l^uman  affairs,  without 
fear  or  jealoufy.  Or  if  it  ever  give  attention  to  this  lat- 
ter circumftance,  it  ought  only  to  be  fo  far  as  it  aiFe£ts  the 
former. 
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Of  the  Jealovsy  of  Trad £• 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  remove  one  fpecies  of 
ill-founded  jealoufy,  which  is  fo  prevalent  amohg 
eommercial  nations,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention 
^Ani^^er,  which  feems  equally  groundlefs.  Nothing  i$ 
more  ufual,  among  ftates  which  have  made  fome  advances 
in  commerce,  than  to  look  on  the  progrefs  of  their  neigh- 
bours with  a  fufpicious  eye,  to  confider  all  trading  ftates 
as  their  rivals,  and  to  fuppofe  that  it  [s  impoffible  for  any 

,  of  them  to  fioiirilh,^  but  at  their  expence.  In  oppofition 
to  this  narrow  and  malignant  opinion,  I  ynll  venture  to 

"  9&n^  that  the  increafe  of  riches  and  commerce  in  any 
ane  nation,  tnftead  of  hurting,  commonly  promotes  the 
riches  and  commerce  o(  all  its  neighbours ;  and  that  a 
ftate  can  fcarcdy'carry  its  trade  and  induftry  very  fer, 
where  all  the  furrounding  ftates  are  buried  in  ignorance, 
flolh,  and  barbarifm. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domeftic  induftry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greateft  profperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
the  moft  important  in  any  extenfive  kingdom,  we  are  fo 
far  removed  from  all  reafon  of  jealoufy.  But  t  go  far«« 
Aer,  and  obferve,  that  where  an  open  communication  is 
preferved  among  nations,  it  is  impoffible  but  the  domeftic 
induilry  of  every  one  muft  receive  an  increafe  from  the 

im« 
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improvements  of  the  others.     Compare  the  fituation  of 
Great  Britain  at  prefent,  ¥ath  what  it  was  two  cen-« 
turies  ago.     All  the  arts  both  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
fafiures  were  then  extremely  rude  and'  impcrfeft.     Every 
improvement  which  we  have  Ance  made,  has  arifen  from 
our  imitation  of  foreigners  ;  and  we  ought  fo  far  to  efteem 
it  happy,  that  they  had  previoufly  made  advances  in  arts 
and  ingenuity.     But  this  intercourfe  is  ftill  upheld  to  our 
great  advantage  :  Notwithftanding  the  advanced  ftate  of 
our  manufadures, .  we  daily  adopt  in  €very  art,  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  of  our  neighbours.     The  com- 
modity is  firft  imported  from  abroad,  to  our  great  dif- 
content,    while   we  imagine   that   it   drains  us  of  our 
money  :  Afterwards,  the  art  itfelf  is  gradually  imported,, 
to  our  vifible  advantage :  Yet  we  continue  ftill  to  repine, 
that  our  neighbours  fhould  poiTefs  any  art,  induftry,  and 
invention  j  forgetting  that  had  they  not  firft  inftrufted 
us,  we  fhould  have  been  at  prefent  barbarians ;  and  did 
they  not  ftill  continue  their  inftruiftions,  the  arts  ^luft  fall 
into  a  ftate  of  languor,  and  lofe  that  emulation  and  no- 
velty which  contribute  fo  much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increafe  of  domeftic  induftry  lays  the  foundation 
of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  com-* 
modities  are  raifed  and  perfected  for  the  home-market^ 
there  will  always  be  found  fome  which  can  be  exported 
with  advantage.  But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  nor 
cultivation,  they  cannot  take  them;  :becaufe  they  will 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this  refpeft,  ftates 
are  in  the  fame  condition  as  individuals.  A  fingle  man 
can  fcarce  be  induftrious,  where  all  his  fellow- citizens 
are  idle.     Thq  riches  of  the.  feveral  members  of  a  com- 

*  « 

munity  contribute  to  increafe  my  riches,  whatever  pro- 
feflion  I  may  follow.  They  confunie  the  produce  of  my 
induftry,  and  afford  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  return. 

'      '  Nor 
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Nor  need  any  ftate  entertain  apprehenfions,  thsit  their' 
neighbours  wiU  improve  to  fuch  a  degree  in  every  art  and 
ipanufadure,  as  to  have  no  dem^ind  from  them,  Na-* 
ture,  by  giving  a  diverfity  of  geniufes,  climates,  and 
foils  to  different  nations,  has  fecured. their  mutual  inter* 
courfe  and  commerce,  as  long  as  they  all  remain  induftri- 
ous  and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increafe  in 
^ny  ftate,  the  more  will  be  its  demands  from  its  induftri- 
ous  neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having  become  opu- 
lent and  Ikilful,  defire  to  have  every  commodity  in  the 
utmoft  perfeftion  j  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  commo- 
dities to  give  in  exchange,  they  piake  large  importations 
from  every  foreign  country.  The  induftry  of  the  nations 
from  whom  they  import,  receives  encouragement :  Their 
own  is  alfo  increafed,  by  the  fale  of  the  commodit;ie5 
which  they  give  in  exchange. 

.  Sut  what  if  a  nation  has  any  ftaple  commodity,  fucli 
as  the  woollen  manufacture  is  to  England  ?  Muft  no^ 
the  interfering  of  their  neighbours  in  that  manufadure 
be  a  lofs  to  them  ?  I  anfwer,  that  when  any  commodity 
is  denominated  the  ftaple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  fuppofed 
that  that  kingdom  has  fome  peculiar  and  natural  advan- 
|:age$  fx>r  raifing  the  commodity ;  and  if,  notwithflanding 
thefe  advantages,  they  lofe  fuch  a  manufadory,  they 
p.ught  to  blame  their  own  idlenefs,  or  bad  government^ 
not  the  induftry  of  their  neighbours.  It  ought  alfo  to 
be  confidered,  that  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  the  confumption  of  every  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  commodity  is  alfo  increafed  ;  and  thougl^ 
foreign  manufactures  interfere  with  us  in  the  market,  the 
Remand  for  our  produCi:  may  ftill  continue,  or  even  in- 
creafe. Arid  even  fliould  it  diminifb^  ought  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  efteemed  fo  fatal  ?  If  the  fpirit  of  induftry 
be  preserved,  it  may  eafily  be  diverted  from  one  branch 
f o  another  3  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  for  inftance, 

be 
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be  em^oyed  in  linens  £lk)  irDii»  or  any  othtr  comino- 
ditits^  for  whkh  thete  appears  to  be  a  ikmand.  We 
need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objeAt  of  induftry  will 
be  exhaufted)  or  that  our  manufafturers,  while  they  le- 

^1  main  bn  an  equal  footing  with  diofe  of  our  neighbours, 
will  be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment.  The  emula- 
tion among  rival  nations  ferves  rather  to  keep  induftry 
alive  in  all  of  them :  And  any  people  is  happier  who 
poflefs  a  variety  of  manufadures,  than  if  they  enjoyed 

/  one  fmgle  great  manufkfhire,  in  which  they  are  all  em- 
ployed. Their  fituation  is  lefs  precarious,  and  they  will 
feel  lefs  fenfibly  tbolb  revolutions  and  uncertainties  to 
which  every  partlcul^  branch  of  commerce  will  always 
be  expofed. 

The  only  commercial  ftate  which  ought  to  dread  the  im- 
provements and  induftry  of  their  neighbours,  is  fuch  a  one 
as  Holland,  which  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  nor  pof- 
fefing  any  native  commodity,  flouriflies  only  by  being  the 
brokers^  and  factors,  and  carriers  of  others.  Such  a  people 
tnay  naturally  apprehend,  diat  asfoon  as  the  neighbouring 
fiates  come  to  know  and  purfue  their  intereft,  they  will 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  management  of  their  af- 
£urs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  <^  that  profit,  which 
they  formerly  reaped  from  it.  But  though  this  confer- 
quence  may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before 
it  takes  place ;  and  by  art  and  induftry  it  may  be  warded 
<sff  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded.  The 
advantage  of  fuperior  ft-ocks  and  correfpondence  is  ib 
great,  that  it  is  not  eafily  overcome ;  and  as  all  the  trani^ 
afiions  increafe  by  the  increafe  of  induftry  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  ftates,  even  a  people  whofe  commerce  ftands  on 
this  precarious  bafis,  may  at  firft  reap  aconfiderable  profit 
froni  the  floohihii^  condition  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Dutch,  having  mortgaged  all  their  revenues,  make  not 
iuch  a  figure  in  political  tranfadions  as  formerly ;  but 

I  *  their 
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their  commerce  is  furely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century>  when  they  were  reckoned 
among  the  great  powers  of  Euhope* 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with 
fuccefs,  we  ihpuld  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations 
to  the  fame  ftate  of  floth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in 
Morocco  and  the  coaft  of  Barbary.  But  what  would 
be  the  confequence  ?  They  could  fend  us  no  commo- 
tlities  :  They  could  take  noiie  from  us  :  Our  domeftic 
commerce  itfelf  would  languifh  for  want  of  emulation, 
example,  and  inftrudion :  And  we  ourfelves  {hould  foon 
fall  into  the  fame  abjed  condition  to  which  we  had  re- 
duced them«  I  fliall  therefore  venture  to  acknowledge, 
that  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  fubjed,  I  pray 
for  the  flourifhing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  even  France  itfelf.  I  am  at  leaft  certain^ 
that  Great  Britain,  and  all  thefe  nations,  would 
flourifh  more,  did  their  fovereigns  and  minifters  adopt 
fuch  enlarged  and  benevolent  femiments  towards  each 
«ther« 
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Of  the  Balance  of  Power. 

IT  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  be  owing  intirely  to  modern  policy,  or  whether 
the  phrafe  only  has  been  invented  in  thefe  latter  ages  ? 
*Tis  certain,  that  Xenophon  t>  m  his  inftitution  of 
Cyrus,  reprefents  the  combination  of  the  Asiatic 
powers  to  have  arifen  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  increafing 
force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  j  and  tho'  that  ele- 
gant compofitionfliouldbe  fuppofed  altogether  a  romance, 
this  fentiment,  afcribed  by  the  author  to  the  eaftern 
princes,  is  at  leaft  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  notions  of  an« 
tient  times. 

In  all  the  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power,  is  moft  apparent,  and  is  ex- 
prefly  pointed  out  to  us,  even  by  the  antient  hiftorians. 
Thucydides  J  reprefents  the  league  which  was  formed 
againft  Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponne- 
£1  AN  war,  as  intirely  owing  to  this  principle.  And  after 
the  decline  of  Athens,  when  the  Thbbans  and  La- 
cedemonians difputed  for  fovereignty,  we  find^  that 
the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other  republics)  threw 
themfelves  always  into  the  lighter  fcale,  and  endeavoured 
to  preferve  the  balance.  They  fupported  Thebe$  agalnft 
Sparta,  till  the  great  viftory  gained  by  Epaminondas 

t  Lib.  I.  J  Lib.  i. 
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at  Leuctr  A  ;  after  which  they  immediately  went  over 
to  the  conquered,  frcm  generofity,  as  they  pretended, 
biit»  m  reality,  from  their  jealoufy  of  the  conquerors  f  • 

Whoever  will  read  Demqsthenes's  oration  for  the 
Megalopolitans,  may  fee  the^utmoft  refinements  on 
this  principle,  which  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a 
Venetian  or  English  fpeculatift.  And  upon  the  firft 
rife  of  the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediate- 
ly difcovered  the  danger,  founded  the  alarm  diro'  all 
Greece,^  and  at  laft  afTembled  that  confederacy  under 
the  banners  of  Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and 
dccifive  battle  of  Chaergnea. 

Tis  true,  the  Grecian  wars  are  regarded  by  biftO"' 
rians  as  wars  of  emulation  ratl^er  than  of  politics ;  and 
each  ftate  feems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of 
leading  the  reft,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  autho* 
rity  and  dominion.  If  we  conftdcr,  indeed,  the  finall 
number  of  inhabitants  in  any  oQe  republic,  compared  to 
the  whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  fieges  in  thoTe 
times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  diicipline  of 
every  freeman  among  that  noble  people ;  we  ihall  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  was  of  itfelf,  fufficiently 
fiectiral  in  Greece,  and  needed  not  to  be  guarded  with 
that  caution  which  may  be  requifite  in  other  ages.  But 
whether  we  afcribe  the  (hifting  fides  in  all  the  Greciait 
republics  tojtabiis  emulatisn  or  cautious  politics ^  the  efFedl^ 
were  alike,  and  every  prevailing  power  was  fure  to  meet 
with  a  confederacy  againft  it,  and  that  often  compofed  of 
KB  ibrmer  friends  and  allies. 

The  fame  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  OJlrcuifm  of  Athens,  and  Pdalifm  of  Sy- 
RACUSIE,  and  expelled  every  citizen  whofe  fame  or 
power  overtopped  the  reft  j  the  fame  principle,  I   fiiy, 

t  XBMarH.Hift.GitAXc.lib.  6.  «r  7* 
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naturally  difcovered  itfelf  in  foreign  politics,  and  foon 
raifed  enemies  to  the  leading  flate,  however  moderate  in 
the  exercife  of  its  authority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a 
p^tty  prince,  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics ;  and 
therefore  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  fafety  more 
than  from  emulation,  to  intereft/hlmfelf  in  their  quar- 
rels, and  to  fupport  the  weaker  fide  in  every  conteft. 
This  was  the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  T^ssa- 
PHERNEs  *,  and  it  prolonged  near  a  century  ^the  date  of 
the  Persian  empire ;  till  the  negle6t  of  it  for  a  moment, 
after  the  firft  appearance  of  the  afpiring  genius  of  Phi« 
LIP,  brought  that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground, 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  there  are  few  inftances  in  the 
hifiory  of  mankind. 

The  fucceiTors  of  Alexander  fliowed  an  infinite 
jealoufy  of  the  balance  of  power  ;  a  jealoufy  founded  on 
true  politics  and  prudence,  and  which  preferved  diftinft 
for  feveral  ages  the  partitions  made  after  the  death  of  that 
famous  conqueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  An- 
TiGONus  t  threatened  them  anew  with  an  univerfal 
monarchy ;  but  their  combination,  and  their  vidory  at 
Ipsus  faved  them.  And  in  after  times,  we  find,  that  as 
the  Eaflern  princes  confidered  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians as  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom  they 
had  any  intercourfe,  they  kept  always  a  watchful  eye 
over  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in  par- 
ticular, fupported  firft  Aratus  and  the  A'chaeans, 
and  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no  other. 
view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchs.  For^this  is  the  account  which  Polybius  gives 
of  the  Egyptian  politics  {. 

The  reafon  why  'tis  fuppofed,  that  the  anciepts  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  balana  of  poiveVj   fecftis  to  be 

♦  Tnuctd.  lib.  8,         t  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  20.     '    J  Lib.  2.  cap.  51. 
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drawn  from  the  Roman  hiftory  more  than  the  Gke* 
CXAN  ;  and  as  the  tranfa^ons  of  the  foi^nier  are  gene- 
rally the  moft  familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all 
our  conduiions.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Romans 
never  met  with  any  fuch  general  combination  or  con* 
federacy  againft  them,  as  might  naturally  be  expeded 
from  their  rapid  conquefts  and  declared  ambition;  but 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours,  one 
after  another,  till  they  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hif«» 
tory of  their  ItaIic  wars;  th^re  was,  upon  Hakni* 
bal's  invafion  of  the  Roman  ftate,  a  very  remarkaUo: 
criiis^  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all 
civilized  nations.  It  appeared  afterwards  (nor  was  it 
difficult  to  beobferved  at  the  time)  f  that  this  was  a  con* 
teft  for  untverfal  empire ;  and  yet  no  prince  or  ftate  feems 
to  have  been  in  the  leaft  alarmed  about  the^event  or  ifTue 
of  the  quarreU  Philip  of  Macbdon  remained  neuter, 
till  he  faw  the  vidories  of  H  a  kn  i  baj.  ;  and  then  moft  im-^ 
prudently  formed  an  alliance  with  the  conquclror,upon  terms 
ftill  more  imprudent^  He  ftipulafed,  that  he  was  toa0ift 
the  CaKThaoiniak  ftate  in  th^ir  conqueft  of  Italy  ;• 
itfter  which  they  engaged  to  fend  over  forces  into 
Gr£e<:£,  to  affift  him  in  fub^uing  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths %• 

The  RHobiAN  and  Achaean  republics  are  much 
celebrated  by  antient  hiftorians  for  their  wifdom  and 
found  polky;  Jtt  both  df  them  affifled  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  againft  Philip  and  Antiochus*  And  what 
,4^ay  be  efteemed  ftill  a  ftronger  proof,  that  this  maxtiq 
j%as  not  familiarly  known  in  thofe  ages ;  no  ancient  au^ 

^  It  '^•M  ;tliletVid  by  ttmut,  u  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  Agelavs  of 
tlAu?AC^t^  4a  the^eBexal  coogrefs  of  OEtsct.    See  Pox.Y8«  lib.  5. 

{.TiTf  Ltvifl^lttulK}' cap*  }3* 
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thor  has  ever  remarked  the  imprudence  of  thefe  meafure^, 
nor  has  even  blamed  that  abfurd  treaty  above  mentioned, 
made  by  Philip  with  the  CARtHAGiNiANs.  Princes 
and  ftatefmen  may  in  all  ages  be  blinded  in  their  reafon- 
iiigs  with  regard  to  events,  beforehand :  But  'tis  fome- 
what  extraordinary,  that '  hiftorianS)  afterwards,  fhould 
not  form  ^  founder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attalus,  Prusias,  in  fatisfying 
their  private  pt0k>ns,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  Roman  greatnefs  ;  and  never  feem  to  have 

fufpedled,  that  they  were  forging  their  own  chains^  while 
they  advanced  the  cqnquefts  of  their  ally.  A  fimpic 
treaty  and  agreement  between  MassinissA  and  the  Car- 
thaginians^ fo  much-  required  by  mutual  intereft^ 
barred  the  Romans  from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and 
preferved  liberty  to  mankind* 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  hiflory, 
vho  feems  to  have  Underfiood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
fiisao  king  of  Stracvs£«  Tho'  the  ally  of  RoMBy 
he  fern  affifta&ce  to  the  CARtHACiNiANS,  during  tlie 
war  of  the  auxiliaries :  '*  Efteetntng  it  requifite,"  fays 
PolYPitTS  t>  "  both  in  order  to  retain  his  domirHoiW 
•*  in  Sicily,  and  to  prcferve  the  Roman  frieudflup, 
*^  that  Carthage  fhould  be  fafe;  left  by  its  fall  the 
^'  remaining  power  ihotild  be  able,  without  contraft  of 
**  oppofieioii)  to  execute  every  purpc^e  am!  undertaking* 
^  And  here  he  afibd  with  great  wUdom  and  prudence* 
^<  For  that  is  never,  oft  any  account,  to  be  overloc^ed  % 
**  nor  oiiglut  fuch  a  force  evf  r  to  be  thrown  into  one 
"^^  hand*  as  tx>  incapacitate  the  neighbouring  fiates  irom 
f*  <lelendihg  their  j-ights  againft  it.''  Her^.is  the  iixt^ 
q(  modern  politics  pointed  out  in  exprefs  terms* 

In  ihoit,  the  maxim  of  preferving  the  balance  of 
flower  is  £Mmded  £6  muclf  on  icommpn  fenfe  and  obvious 

j3  b  1  reafpning. 
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reafoning,  that  'tis  impoffible  It  could  altogether  have 
efcaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  fo 
many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  difcernment*  If  it 
was  not  fo  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  pre- 
fc^nt,  it  had,  at  lead,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and 
more  experienced  princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed, 
even  at  prefent,  however  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged among  fpeculative  reiafoners,  it  has  not,  in  prac- 
tice, an  authority  much  more  extenfive  among  thofc  who 
govern  the  world. 

* 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment eftablifhed  by  the  northern  conquerors,  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  farther  con- 
quells,  and  long  maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper 
boundaries.  But  when  vaffalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  aboliftied,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the 
danger^  of  univerfal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo 
many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the  perfon  of  the 
emperor  Charles.  But  the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Austria,  founded  on  extenfive  but  divided  domrnion^, 
and  their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  were  more  likely  to  decay,  of  themfelves,  from 
internal  defects,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed 
^gaihft  them.  In  lefs  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that 
violent  and  haughty,  race  was  fhattered,  their  opulence 
diffipated,  their  fplendour  eclipfed.  A  new  power  fuc- 
ceeded,  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
poflefliiig  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  labouring 
•  under  none  of  its  defers ;  except  a  fhare  of  that  fpirit 
of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  with  which  the  houfe  of 
Austria  were  fo  long,  and  ftiU  are  fo  much  infatuated, 

Europe  has  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on 
the  defenfive  againft  the  greateflrforce  that  ever;  perhaps, 
was  formed  by  the'  civ'il  or  political  combination  of  man- 
kind. And  fuch  is  the  influence  of  the  maxim  here 
'V'  •  treated 
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treated  of,  that  tho'  that  ambitious  nation,  in  the  five 
laft  general  wars,  have  been  vifiorious  in  four  f,  and  un- 
fuccefsful  only  in  one  J,  they  have  not  much  enlarged  their 
dominions,  nor  acquired  a  total  afcendant  over  EuI^ope. 
There  remains  rather  room  to  hope,  that,  by  maintain- 
ing the  refinance  fome  time,  the  natural  revolutions  of 
human  affairs,  together  with  unforefeen  events  and  ac^ 
cidents,  may  guard  us  againft  univerfal  monarchy,  and 
preferve  tli«e  world  from  fo  great  an  evil. 

In  the  three  laft  of  thefe  general  wars,  Britain  has 

m 

ftood  foremoft  in  the  glorious  ftruggle;  and  fhe  ftill 
xnaintains  her  ftatiori,  as  guardian  of  the  general  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  patron  of  mankind.  Befide  her 
advantages  of  riches  and  fituation,  her  people  are  animat- 
ed with  fuch  a  national  fpirit,  and  are  fo  fully  fenfible  of 
the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  their  government,  that  we 
may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languifh  in  fo  neceffary 
and  fo  juft  a  caufe.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  paft,  their  paflionate  ardour  feems  rather  to  re- 
quire fotne  moderation  ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  from 
a  laudable '^"^cefs  than  from  ai'blkmeable  deficiency. 

'  In  they&y?  place,  we  feem  to  have  been  more  poffeflcd 
with  the  antient  Greek  fpirit  of  jealous  emulation, 
than  afituated  with  the  prudent  views  of  modern  pojitics. 
Our  war;s  with  France  have  been  begun  with  juftice, 
and  everi,  perhaps  from  neceflity  5  but  have  always  been 
too  far  puflied  from  pbftinacy  and  paiSon.  The  fame 
peace  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rvswick  in  1697^ 
was  offered  fo  early  as  the  ninety-two ;  that  concluded 
at  Utrecht  in  17 12  might  have  been  finifhed  on  as 
good  conditions  afGERTRUYTENBERG  in  the  eight; 
and  we  might  have  given  at  Francfort,  in  1723,  the 

■f  Thofe  coodisJed  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrzmexs,    Nimegven^ 
11tswick>  and  Atx-i.A-tCMApELtE. 

X  That  concluded  by  the  pf ace  of  Utrecht*  ^ 

B  i)  3  fame 
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fame  terms,  which  we  were  glad  to  accept  of  at  A|x- 
(a-Chapeile  in  the  forty-eight.  Here  then  we  fee, 
that  above  half  of  our  wars  with  France,  and  all  our 
public  debts,  are  owing  more  to  our  own  imprudent  ve* 
)iemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of  our  neighbours. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  fo  declared  in  our  oppofi-* 
tion  to  French  power,  and  fo  alert  in  defence  of  our 
allies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon 
their  own  \  and  expeding  to  carry  on  war  at  our  ex* 
pence,  refufe  all  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation. 
ffabent  futjeSIosy  tanquatnfuos  j  viles^  ut  alieim.  All  the 
world  knows,  that  the  f<i&ious  vote  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  the  begimiing  of  tlie  lad  parliament^  with 
the  profeiTed  hymour  of  the  nation,  macje  the  queen  of 
Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  prevented  that 
agreement  with  Prussia,  which  would  immediately 
liave  rcftored  the  ge;neral  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  th^  third  pUce,  we  m  fuch  true  combatants*  that* 
lirben  once  eng^ged^  we  lofe  all  concern  lor  oiurielves 
and  oyr  pofterity,  and  confider  only  bow  we  may  beft 
^nnoy  the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  fo  deep 
H  rate,  in  wars,  where  we  were  only  acceflbries,  was 
furely  the  moft  fatal  delufion,  that  a  natioh,  who  had 
^ny  pretenfion  to  politics  and  prudencfe,  has  ever  yet 
\}een  guilty  of.  That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a  re* 
inedy,  and  not  rather  a  poifon,  ought,  \ik  all  reafon^  to 
be  referved  to  the  laft  e]itremity ;  and  no  evil,  but  the 
greateft  and  moft  urgent^  fhould  ever  induce  os  to  em« 
brace  fo  dangerous  an  expedient. 

Thefe  excefles,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial  >  and  may,  perhaps^  in  time,  become  ftiO 
inore  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  ufual, 
the  o{^ofite  extreme,  and  rendering  ui  totally  carelefs 
and  fupine  with  regard  to  the  fittc  of  Europe.  The 
AfHENiANs,  from  the  moft  buftling^  incrrguing,  warKke 
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people  tf  GtttSCK,  finding  ihrir  error  in  thrufling  thcm- 
ftlres  into  every  (quarrel,  abandoned  all  atteiHion  tofo- 
reigti  affairs ;  and  in  no  conteft  ever  took  party  on  either 
fid^,  except  by  riieir  flatteries  and  con^plaifance  to  the 
vi<ftor* 

Enormous  hioniirchics,  fuch  as  Europe  at  {Jrefent  is 
threatei>ed  with,  are,  probably,  deftrudtive  to  human  na- 
ture; iii  their  progrefs,  in  their  continuance  f,  and  even 
in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  veiy  drftant  from 
their  eftablifhment.     The  military  genius  which  aggran- 
dized the  monarchy,  foon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital, 
and  the  center  of  fuch  a  government ;  while  the  wars 
are  carried  on  at  a  great  diflrance,  and  intereft  fo  fmall 
a  part  of  the  ftate.     The  antient  nobility,  whofe  affec- 
tions attach  them  to  their  fovereign,  live  all  at  court ; 
and  never  will  accept  of  military  employments,  which 
would   carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers, 
where  they  are  diflant  both  from  their  pleafures  and  their 
fortune.      The   arms  of  the  fiate  muft,   therefore,    be 
trufted  to  mercenary  ftrangers,  without  zeal,    without 
attachment,  without  honour;  ready  on  every  pccafion 
€o  turn  them  againft  the  prince,  and  join  each  defperate 
malecontent,  who  offers  pay  and  plunder.     This  is  the 
neceffary  progrefs  of  human  affairs :  Thus  human  na- 
ture checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  elevations :    Thus  ambition 
blindly  labours  for  the  deftru£lion  of  the  conqueror,  of 
his   family,  and  of  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  him. 
The  Bourbons,  trufting  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave, 
faithful,  and  affectionate  nobility,  would  pu{h  their  ad- 
vantage, withbut  referve  or  limitation.     Thefe,   ^hilc 
fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  war;  but  never  would  fubmit  to  languifh  in 

f  irtHeRoMAM  empire  wa«  of  advantage,  it  could  only  proceed  from 
this,  that  mankind  were  generalljr  ia  a  very  diforderly,  uncivUized  cpndition, 
b€foie  its  dtabliihmeiit. 

B  b  4  thjk 
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the  garrifons  of  Humgary  or  Lithuania,  forgot  at 
courts  and  facrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or 
miftrefs,  who  approaches  the  prince.  The  troops  are 
filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hussars  and 
CossACS ;  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few  foldiers 
of  fortune  from  the  better  provinces  ;  And  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
IS  renewed  over  and  over  again,  till  the  final  difiblution  of 
the  monarchy. 
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Of  Tax  z  s. 


THERE  is  a  maxim,  that  prevails,  among  thofe 
whom  in  this  coantry  we  call  ways  and  meam  metfy 
and  who  are  denominated  Financiers  and  Maltotiers  in 
France,.  That  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  tbj 
fubje£i  i&  bear  it^  and  that  each  increafe  af  public  burdens 
inereafes  proportidnabfy  the  indu/iry ,  of  the  people^  This 
maxim  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  moft  likely  to  be  ex- 
tremely abufed;  and  is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied  ;  but  it  muft<be 
owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  fome 
foundation  in  reafon  and  experience. 

When  a  tkx  is  laid  upon  commodities,  which  are  coft- 
fumed  by  the  common  people,  r  the  neceflary  coniequenoe 
may  feem  to  be,  that  either  the  poor  muft  retrench  fome* 
•thing  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raife  their  wages,  fo 
as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  intirely  upon  the 
jich.  But  there  is^  third  confequence,  which  very  often 
follows  upon  taxes,  viz.  that  the  poor  ihcreafe  their  in- 
^duftry^  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before, 
without  demanding  more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes 
are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  aiFe£l;  not  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  this  confequence  naturally  folloyrs ; 
and  'tis  certain,  that  fuch  difficulties  often  ferve  to  ex- 
cite the  induftry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more  opu- 
lent 
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knC  and  laborious,  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  greateft 
advantages*  For  we  may  obferve,  as  a  parallel  inftance, 
chat  the  maft  commercial  nations  have  not  always  pof- 
feficd  the  greateft  extent  of  fertile  land ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  have  laboured  under  many  natural 
difadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Ri^odes, 
Gekoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  ftrong  examples  to 
dii^  pnrpofe.  And  in  all  hiftory,  we  find  only  three 
inftances  of  large  and  fertiler  countries,  which  have  pof- 
feiled  much  trade;  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  France.  The  two  former  feem.to  have  been  al- 
Suftd  by  the  advantages  of  their  mamithe  (icuaubn  and 
tha  neceffity  they  lay  tmder  of  irequmiing  farc^  ports, 
'in  6rd«r  to  procure  what  thdr  own  dimate  refuied  thcnw. 
And  as  to  France,  trade  has  come  very  late  into  that 
kingdom,  and  feems  to  have  been  the  efi^  of  r«fle£k)oi| 
iMA  obfervatton  in  an  ingenious  and  emerpri&ig  paofrir, 
■mho  remarked  the  immesife  riches  acquired  by  Aidi  of 
.fke  neighbouring  nations  as  cultivated  navrgatipfi  attd 
«oiiunerce. 

"  '•  The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero  ♦,  as  poffcffed  of  t3te 
greateft  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Col- 
.fiHos,  TvRE,  SinoN,  Andros»  CtPltus,  Pammy- 
r^iA,  Lycia,  EHODESt  CHioa,  Bysantium,.  Lb^-- 
3oa,  Smyrna^  Miletum,  Cooa,  All  thde,  emept 
/Alrxandhxa,  were  either  fmall  iflands,  or  narrow  ter- 
:Titori(sa«  And  thU  city  owod  its  trade  mtirdy  to  die 
rh^ppinefs  of  its  fituation* 

*     Since  therefore  feme  natural  neet Sties  oi;  dtfiidvan* 

tigea  may  be  thought  faVQurabte  to  ind^iftry,  why  m*y 

mt  artiiicial  bunkns  have  the  fame  effefl  ?  Sir  William 

Temple  +,  we  may  obierve,  aferibcs  the  indtjftry  hf  the 

iV^tcn  intit«)y  to  neceftty,  proceeding  f^om  their  na« 

'•  Epift.ad  ATTiUh.9.ep.  II, 

f  Account  of  the  N£tiriRLAKl>»>  Ghip*  r,       ^    - 
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tura)  difadvantages ;  and  illuftrates  his  doArine  by  a  very 
ftriking  comparifon  with  Ireland  ;  *^  where,"  fays  he, 
**  by  the  largenefs  and  plenty  of  the  foilj  ind  Scarcity  of 
**  people,  all  things  neceflary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,  that 
^*  an  induftrious  man,  by  two  days  labour,  may  gain 
*•  enough  to  feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week.  Which  I 
*^  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs  attri- 
•*  buted  to  the  people.  For  men  naturally  prefer  cafe 
<f  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can  live 
**  idle ;  tho*  when,  by  neceffity,  they  have  been  inured 
•*  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cuftom  nc- 
*«  ceflary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment. 
'^  Nor  perhaps  is  the  chapge  harder,  from  conftant  eafe 
•*  to  labour,  than  from  conftant  labour  to  cafe."  After 
which  the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  do6lrine,  by 
•numerating,  as  above,  the  places  where  trade  ha3  moft 
flourijfhed,  in  antient  and  modern  times ;  and  which  are 
commonly  obferved  to  be  fuch  narrow  confined  ternto* 
ries,  as  beget  a  neceiSty  for  induftry. 

*Tis  always  obferved,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not 
extreme,  that  th^  poor  labour  more,  and  rerdly  live 
better,  than  in  years  of  jgreat  plenty,  when  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  idlenefs  and*  riot.  I  have  been  tcAii  if% 
confiderable  manufa£turer,  that  in  the  year  1740,  when 
bread  and  provifions  of  all  kinds  were  very  dear^  his 
workmen  not  only  made  a  ihift  to  live,  but  pzH  deb^ 
which  they  had  contra6ted  in  farmer  years,  tint  y9tte 
much  more  favourable  and  abundant  f . 

This  doftrine,  therefore,  with  regard  to  taxes,  ihay 
be  admitted  in  fome  degree :  But  beware  of  the  ^bufi^. 
Exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme  neceiltty,  deftroy  ifidiAi^, 
by  producing  defpairj  and  even  before  they  rench'tlik 
pitch,  they  raife  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and  maiHt^- 
turer,  and  heighten  the  price  of  all  commodities^*  ;.A|i 


^  To  this  purpole  fee  alTo  EiTay  I.  at  the  endr 
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attenflve.  difinterefted  legiflature,  will  obferve  the  point 
when  the  emolument  ceafes,  and  the  prejudice  begins  : 
But  as  the  contrary  charafler  is  much  more  common^ 
*tis  to  be  feared  t^at  taxes,  all  over  Europe,  are  mul- 
tiplying to  fuch  a  degree,  as  will  intirely  crufli  all  art 
andindufiry;  tho',  perhaps,  their  fir  ft  increafe,  together, 
with  other  circumftances,  might  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  thefe  advantages. 

The  beft  taxes  are  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  confump- 
tions,  efpecially  thofc  of  luxury;  becaufe  fuch  taxe;^  are 
lefs  felt  by  the  people.  They  feem,  in  fome  meafure, 
voluntary  5  fince  a  man  may  chufe  how.  far  he  will  ufe 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed  :  They  are  paid  gradually 
and  infenfibly  :  And  being  confounded  with  the  natural 
price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarcely  perceived  by 
the  cpnfumers.  Their  only  difadvantage  is,  that  thejr 
are  expenfive  in  the  levying^ 

Taxes  upon  poffeffions  are  levied  without  cxpence;  but 
have  every  other  difadvantage.  Moft  ftates,  however, 
are  .obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  deficienQes  of  the  other. 

'But  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  taxes  arc  thofe  which 
arc  arbitrary.  They  are  commonly  converted,  by  theii" 
management,  into  punilhmentson  induftry;  and  alfo,  by 
their  unavoidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous  than  by 
the  real  burden  which  they  impofe.  'Tis  farprifmg, 
thercfiwc,  to  fee  them  have  place  among  any  civilized 
people. 

In  Central,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary^ 
which  they  Commonly  are,  may  be  efteemed  dangerous : 
Becaufe  it  is  fo  eafy  for  the  fovereign  to  add  a  little  more, 
and  a  Iktie  more,  to  the  fum  demanded,  that  thefe  taxes 

^re  apt  to  become  altogether  oppreffive  and  intolerable. 

*On  the  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks 

.      .  itfelfs 
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i^felf;  and  a  prince  will  foon  find,  that  an  inCreafe  of 
the  impoft  is  no  increafe  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  eafy, 
therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  fuch 
taxes. 

Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  cauies  of 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  ftale,  was  the  alteration 
which  CoNSTANTiNE  introduced  into  the  finances,  by 
fubftituting  an  univerfal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almoft  all 
the  tithes,  cuftoms,  and  excifes,  which  formerly  com- 
pofed  the  revenue  of  the  empire.  The  people,  in  all  the 
provinces,  were  fo  grinded  and  oppreffed  by  the  publicans, 
that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  conquering 
arms  of  the  barbarians ;  whofe  dominion,  as  they  had 
fewer  neceflities  and  lefs  art,  was  found  preferable  to  the 
refined  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  all  taxey,  however 
levied,  fall  upon  the  land  at  laft.  Such  an  opinion  may 
be  ufeful  in  Britain,  by  checking  the  landed  gentle- 
men, in  whofe  hands  our  legiflatureis  chiefly  lodged,  and 
making  them  preferve  great  regard  for  trade  and  induftry. 
But  I  muft  confefs,  that  this  princfple,  the'  firft  ad- 
vanced by  a  celebrated  writer,  has  fo  little  appearance  of 
reafon,  that,  were  it  not  for  his  authority,  it  had  .never 
been  received  by  any  body.  Every  man,  to  be  fure,  is 
defirous  of  pufhing  off  from  himlelf  the  burden  of  any 
tax,  which  is  impofed,  and  laying  it  upon  others :  But 
as  every  man  has  the  fame  inclination,  and  is  upon  the 
defenfive ;  no  fet  of  men  can  be  fuppofed  to  prevail  al- 
together in  this  conteft.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman 
fhould  be  the  vi<Stim  of  the  whole,  and  {hould  not  be  able 
to  defend  himfelf,  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readiJy 
imagine.  All  tradefmen,  indeed,  would  willingly,  prey 
upon  him,  and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could  : 
But  this  inclination  they  always  have,  tho'  no  taxes  were 
kvied  3  and  the  fame  methods,  by  which  he  guards  againA 

the 
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the  impofidoo  of  tradefinen  before  taxes,  will  fenrc  him 
afterwards,  and  make  them  (hare  the  burden  with  him. 

I  ibadl  conclude  this  fiibjed  with  obferving,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  inftance  of  what  fre« 
^ueotly  happens  in  political  inftitutions,  that  the  con* 
fequences  of  things  are  diametrically  oppoilte  to  what  we 
fiiould  exped  on  the  firft  appearance.  'Tis  regarded  zar 
t  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Tu&iCiSH  government, 
Tliat  the  Gnatul  Siinior^  tho*  abfolute  mafter  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no  authority 
to  irapofe  a  new  tax ;  and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who 
has  made  fuch  an  attempt,  ^  either  has  been  obliged  to 
retrad,  or  has  found  the  fatal  efTe^  of  his  perfeverance. 
One  would  imagine,  that  this  prejudice  or  eftabliihed 
opinion  were  the  firmeft  barrier  in  the  world  againft  op-* 
preiGon  ;  vet  *tis  certain,  that  its  tStGt  is  quite  contrary. 
The  emperor,  having  no  regular  method  of  increafing 
his  revenue,  mull  allow  all  the  balhaws  and  governors 
to  Opprefs  and  abufe  the  fubjeAs :  And  thefe  he  fqueezes 
after  their  return  from  their  government.  Whereas,  if 
he  could  impoie  a  iiew  tkx,  like  our  European  princes^ 
his  intereft  would  lb  far  be  united  with  that  of  his  peo* 
pie,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad  eiFeds  of 
thefe  diforderly  levies  of  money,  and  would  find,  that 
a  pound,  raifed  by  generaf  impofition,  would  have  left 
pernicious  elFe^ls,  than  a  Ihilllng  taken  in  fo  unequal 
and  arbitrary  a  manner. 
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Of    P  V  B  L  I  C     C  R  E  D  J  T. 

• 

IT  appears  io  have  been  the  common  pradice  of  an« 
tiquity,  to  make  provifion,  in  tithes  of  peace,  (6t 
the  neceffitiei  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures  before* 
haiid,  as  the  inftruments  either  of  con^uefl:  or  defence; 
without  trufting  to  extraordinary  impofts,  much  lefs  to 
borrowing,  in  times  of  diforder  and  confufion.  Befidet 
the  immenfefums  above  mentioned  f?  which  were  amaiC> 
ed  by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other 
fiicceilbrs  of  Alexander  j  we  learn  from  Plato  J, 
that  the  frugU  Lacedemonians  had  alfo  colledied  a 
great  treafure ;  and  Arrian  §  and  Plutarch  H  fpecify 
the  riches  which  Alexander  got  pofTeffion  of  on  the 
conqueft  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  re* 
ferved)  fome  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I 
remeil^er  right,  the  fcripture  alfo  mentions  the  treafure 
of  He2EKIah  and  the  Jewish  princes ;  as  profane 
hiftory  do6S  that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of 
1i4acb0on«  The  ancient  republics  of  Gaul  had  comt 
monly  large  fums  in  referve  4-  Every  one  knows  thd 
treafure  feixed  in  Rctme  by  Julius  C^sar,  during  th# 

f  EffayV.  t  Atcx»»  t.  §  Lib.  3. 

jy  pL«T«  iff  vita  Aiitx*  He  nukei  thcfe  treafures  amount  to  80,000  ta* 
ttnU,  ot  ftWt  15  miUions'fied.  Qvintvs  CuRTXtri  (Lib.  5.  Cap.  2.} 
fi^f  tklit  AttXAir»ftii  feuad  ia  Svsa  aWve  50^000  talents* 
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civil  wars ;  and  wc  find  afterwards,  that  the  wifer  em- 
'  p^rors,  Augustus,   Tiberius,   Vespasian,  Seve- 
Rus,  i^c.  always  difcovered   the  prudent  forcfight,   of 
faving  great  fums  againft  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  conirary,  our  modern  expedient,  whieh  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues, 
and  to  truft  that  pofterity,  during  peace,  will  pay  off 
the  incumbrances  contraftcd  during  the  preceding  war : 
And  they,  having  before  their  eyes,  io  good  an  example 
of  their  wife  fattiers,  have  the  fame  prudent  reliance  on 
their  pofterity ;  who,  at  laft,  from  neceffity  more  than 
choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a 
new  pofterity.  But  not  to  wafte  time  in  declaiming 
againft  a  pra£lice  which  appears  ruinous,  beyond  the 
evidence  of  an  hundr^4  demonftrations ;  it  feems  pretty 
apparent,  that  the  antient  maxims  are,  in  this  refpe^, 
much  more  prudent  than  the  modern ;  even  though  the 
latter  had  been  confined  within  fome  reafonable  bounds, 
and  had  ever,  in  any  inftance,  been  attended  with  fuch 
frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  difqharge  the  debts 
incurred  by  an  expenfive  war.  For  why  (hould  the  cafe  . 
be  fo  very  diiFerent  between  the  public  and  an  individual, 
as  to  make  U9  eflablifh  fuch  different  maxims  of  condu£t 
for  each  ?  If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  ne-^ 
ceflary  expences  are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  re* 
fources  be  mo^e  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as. 
Its  frame  (hould  be  calculated  for  a  much  jong^r  duration^ 
than  the  date  of  a  Angle  life,  or  even  of  a  family,  it 
^ould  embrace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  generous, 
agreeable  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  its  exiftence.  To 
truft  to  chances  and  temporary  expedients,  is,  in-* 
deed,  what  the  neceflity  of  human  affairs  frequently  re- 
duces us  to ;  but  whoever  voluntarily  depend  on  fugiti. 
refources,  have  not  neceffity,  but  their  pwn  folly,  to  ^c^\ 
cufe  for  their  misfortunes,  when  any  fuch  befal  them.    , 

If 
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*  •  ■  .  •  • 

If  the  abufes  of  treafures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en^ 
gaging  the  ftate  in  raih  enterprizes,  or  making  it  negleA 
military  diicipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abufes 
of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable ;  poverty, 
impotence^  and  fubjedion  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  with 
every  deflruAive  circumftance  -,  lofs  of  4nen,  increafe  of 
taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  diffipation  pf  money,  devaf- 
tation  by  fea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims, 
the  opening  of  the  public  treafure^  as  it  produced  an  un- 
common affluence  of  gold  and  filver,  fisrved  as  a  tempo- 
rary encouragement  to  induftry,  and  attoned^  in  fome 
ide|;ree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

What  then  fhall  we  fay  to  )!he  new  paradox.  That  pub- 
lic incumbrances  are,  of  themfelves,  advantageous,  in- 
dependent of  the  neceffity  of  contrading  them ;  and  that 
any  ftate,  even  though  it  were  not  preiTed  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  could  not  pdffibly  have  embraced  awiferexpe-^ 
Hient  for  promoting  commerce^and  riches,  than  to  create 
fuiids,  and  ddbts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation?   Dif«- 
couries^  fuch  as  thefe,  might  naturally  have  paiTed  for 
trials  ;of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on 
folly  and  a  fever,  on  Bus  iris  and  Nero,  had  we  not 
leen  fuch  abfurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  minifters, 
a[nd  by  a  whole  party  among  us.    And  thefe  puzzling 
-arguments,  (for  they  deferve  not  the  i|ame  of  fpeciousj 
chough  they  could  not  be' the  foundation  of  Lord  Or- 
#ORX>'8  condu£t,  for  he  had  more  fenfe ;  ferved  at  leaft 
to  keep  his  partkans  in  countenance,  and  perplex  the 
mderftandihg  of  the  nation. 

Let  us  examine  the  eonfequences  of  public  debts,  both 
l4ourdomeftic  managonent^  by  their  influence  on  epm- 
snerpe  and  induftry ;  and  in  our.  foreign  tranlaftions,  by 
their  efieA  on  wm  and  negotiation^, 

^OL.  I.  C  c  There 
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There  is  a  word,  which  is  here  in  the  mouth  of  e^ery 
body,  and  which,  I  find,  has  alfo  got  abroad,  and  is 
much  employed  by  foreign  writers  t>  »n  imitation  of  the 
English  ;  and  this  is,  circulation.  This  word 
ferves  as  an  account  of  every  thing ;  and  though  I  con- 
fefs,  that  I  have  (ought  for  its  meaning  in  the  prefent 
fubje£t,  ever  fince  I  was  a  fchool-boy,  I  have  ncvei*  yet 
been  able  to  difcovcr  it.  What  poflible  advantage  is  there 
whi^h  the  nation  can  reap  by  the  eaf/  transference  of 
'ftock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  'Or  is  there  any  parallel  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities,  to  that 
of  chequer- notes  and  India  bonds?  Where  a  manu- 
fadurer  has  a  quick  fale  of  his  goods  to  the  merchant, 
the  merchant  to  the  fhopkeeper,  the  (hopke^er  to  his 
cuftomers;  this -enlivens  induftry,  and  gives  new  en- 
couragement to  the  firft  dealer  or  the  manufadiurer  and 
all  his  tradefmen,  apd  makes  them  produce  more  and 
better  commodities  of  the  fame  fpecies.  A  ftagnation  is 
htie  pernicious,  wherever  it  happens  ;  becaufe  it  operates 
•backwards,  and  ftops  or  benumbs  the  induftrious  hand 
in  its  produ£tion  of  what  is  ufeful  to  human  life.  But 
what  prpdu£iion  we  owe  to  Change-alIiEY,  or  even 
what  confumption,  except  that  of  coffee,  and  pen,  ink, 
artd  paper,  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  not  can  one  forefce 
the  lofs  or  decay  of  any  one  beneficial  commerce^  or  com- 
modity, though  that  place  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  for 
ever  buried  in  the  ocean.  *    . 

• 

But  though  this  term  has  never  been  explained  by 
thofe  who  infift  fo  much  on  the.  advantages  ^hat.  refult 
from  a  circulation,  there  feems,  however,  to  be  fome 
benefit  of  .a  fimilar  kind,  arifmg  from  our  incumbrances : 
Afe  ihddedi  what  human'  evil  is  there,  which  is  not  at- 
tended  with  fome  advantagfe  ?  This  w^  (hall  endeavour  to 
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tjtplain,  that  wq  may  cftimatc  the  weight  which  wc 
ought  to  allow  i^        . 

Public  fecurities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mdney, 
and  pafs  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  filver. 
Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  iifelf,  how- 
ever expenfive,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enough  to 
emhrace  It;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  fums  in  the  pub- 
lic ftocks,  fear  to  latinch  out  into  the  moft  extehfive 
trade ;  fince  he  is  poffcffed  of  funds;  which  will  anfwer 
the  moft  fudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him. 
No  merchant  thinks  it  neceffary  to  keep  by  him  any 
confiderable  cafli.  Bank-ftpck,  or  India-bonds,  cfpecial* 
Jy  thelatter,  ferve  all  the  fame  purpofes  j  becaufe  he  can 
;difpofcoftbem,or  pledge  them  to  a  banker^  in  a. quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  idle,  even 
when  in  his  fcritoire,  but  bring  him  in  a  cpnftant  reve- 
nue. In  fliort,  our  national  debts  furni&  merchants 
with  a  fpecies  of  money,  that  is  continually  multiply- 
ing in  their  hands,- and  produces  fure  gain,  befideathc 
profits  of  their  fcommerce.  This'  muft  enable  them  to 
trade  upon  lefs  profit.  The  fmall  profit  of  the  merchant 
renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  caufcs  a  greater  con- 
fumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common  people^ 
.and  helps  to  fpread  arts  and  induftry  through  the  whole 
fociety.  ^ 

There  are  alfo,  we  may  obferv^,  in  EkglaKd,  and 
in  aH  ftates,  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts, 
a  fet  of  men,  who  are  half-merchants,  half  ftbck- holders, 
and  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade  for  fmdl  profits ; 
becaufa  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  folefupport, 
and  their  revenues  in  the  funds :  are  a  fure  refource  for 
themfelves  and  their  families.  Were  there  no  fund^ 
-great  merchants  would  hare  no  expedient  for  realizing 
or  fecuring  any' part  of  their  profit,  but  by  making  pur- 
chafes  of  land  i  and  land  has  many  difad vantages  in  coih- 
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pwifoa  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and  infpedioDi 
"it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  merchant ;  upon 
any  teippting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade» 
it  is  not  fo  eaiily  converted  into  money ;  and  as  it  attra£l9. 
too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  pleafures  it  afFord^^ 
gnd  the  authority  it  gives,  it  foon  converts  the  citizen  into 
the  country  gentleii^an.  Mpre  men,  therefore,  with  large 
ftoQks  and  incomes,  may  naturajly  be  fuppofed  to  con- 
tinue in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts :  and  this, 
it  mud  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to  commerce, 
by  diminifliing  its.  profits,  promoting  circulation,  and 
encouraging  indufiry  f. 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  'favourable  circum^ 
fiances,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  wtigh  the 
many  difedvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the 
whole  interior  ceconomy  of  the  ftate  :  You  will  find  n^ 
comparifon  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  rtfult 
from  them* 

Fir^y  'Tis  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  Ae 
great  fums  which  are  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  thofe  debts ;  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advan- 
tages in-  trade  above  mentioned,  which  they  give  the 
merchants  in  the  capital  above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
The  quefti'on  is,  Whether,  in  our  cafe,  it  be  for  the 
public  intereft,  that  fo  many  privileges  Ijiould  be  con- 
ferred on  LoNX^oK,  which  has  already  arrived  atfuch  an 
enormous  fizc,  and  feems'  ftill  increafing  ?  Some  men 
are  apprehepfive  of  tjie  confequences.  For  my  part,  I 
-cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  tho*  the  head  is  undoubt- 

t  On  this  head,  I  ihall  ofefcrve,  without  interrupting  the  thread  of  the 
•rgunent,  that  the  muhiplicitj  of-  our  public  debts  fcrtes  rather  to  fink  the 
UteRfty  ,ilid  that  the  fliore  the  soYsrnmenC  bonows^  the  cheaper  imy  thfy 
expeft  to  borrow  5  icofttrary  to  firft  appeanijicc,  and  cojitrary  to  coounoo  OfO- 
nion.    The  profits  of  trade  have  an  iaftuencc  01^  lAterei^.    Sse  Effay  IV. 
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fcdJy  too  big  for  the  body^,  yet  that  great  city  is  fo  hap- 
pily fituated,  that  its  exceffive  balk  caufes  lefs  inconve-  t 
nieoce  than  even  a  fmaller  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom* . 
There  is  0tore  difierettce  between  the  prices  of  all  pro* 
vifions  in  Paris  and  Lancu£doc,  than  between  thofe 
in  LoNpoN  and  Yorkshire* 

Secondly^  Public  ftocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-ercdit, 
hk^eall  the  difldvantage^  attending  that  fpecics  of  money.' 
They  baniDi  gold  and  filvrtr  from  the  moft  confideraHe 
commerce  of  tht  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circu- 
lationy  and  by  that  means  render  all  proviflons  and  h- 
b5ur  dearer  than  dtherwrfc  they  would  be. 

Thirdly^  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  inte- 
refts  of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  to  be  a  check  upon  induftry, 
to  heighten  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  be  an  oppreflion 
on  the  poorer  fort.  ^ 

Fourthly^  As  foreigners  poffefs  a  Ihare  of  our  nitiotikl^ 
f^nds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner^  tributary  t6 
them,  and  ma;y  ih  tiihe  oc'cafion  the  tranfport  6(  6ur 
pfedple  and  our  induftry,  ' 

Fifthly^  The  greateft  part  of  public  ftock  being  always. 
in  the  bands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue,, 
our  funds  giv«  great  encouragement  to  am  ufelefs  and  in- 
active life. 

But  tJio*  the  injury  which  aa-ifes  to  cbBnmcrcc  and  in- 
duflry  from  our  public  ftrnds^  ^ifl  appear,  lipbn  balanc-- 
ing  the  whole,  very  coniiderable,  it  is  trivial,  in  ccmi- 
parifon  of  the  prejudice^  which  refuits  to  the  ftate  con-^ 
fidercd  as  a  body  politic,  which  muft  fuppprt  itfelf  in  tho 
fociety  of  nations,  and  have  various  tranfaxSlions  with; 
other  ftates,  in  wars  and  negotiations.  The  ill,  there, 
is  pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  favourable  circumftance 
to  atone  for  it :  and  *ris  an  ill  too  of  a(  itarure  the  high- 
eft  amd  moft  important. 

Cc  3  We 
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We  have,  indeed,  been  told, .  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  ift  debts  ;  flnce  they  arc  moftly 
due  among  ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another.  'Tis  like  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the  perib^ 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  lobferea^ 
fonings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will  always  pafs,  where 
we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  afk.  Is  it  poffible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  nation  with 
taxes,  even  where  the  foveretgn  refides  among  them! 
The  very  doubt  fecms  extravagant ;  jfincc  'tis  requifite 
in  every  commonwealth,  that  there  be  a  certsun  prot 
portion  obferved  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part 
of  it.  But  if  all  our  prefent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft 
we  not  invent  new  ones  ?  And  may  not  this  matter  be 
carried  to  a  length  that  is  ruinous  and  deftruclive? 

'  In  every  nation,  there  arc  always  fome  methods  of 
Icvying.moncy  more  eafy  than  others,  agreea.Sle  to  the 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
make  ufe  oL  In  Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and 
beer  alFord  a  very  large  revenue;  becaufe  the  operations' 
c5f  malting  and  brewing  are  very  tedious,  and  are  impof- 
fible  to  be  concealed ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  thefe  com- 
xmodities  are  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as  that  thft 
raifmg  their  pric»  would  very  much  afFe<St  the  poorer 
fort.  Thefe,  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty 
to  find  new  ones  I  ^  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  the  poor ! 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy 
than  thofe  upon  pofleffions.  What  a  lofs  to  the  public, 
that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  that  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes ! 

Were  all  the  propriettors  of  land  only  ftewards  to  the 
public,  muft  not  necei&ty  force  them  to  pradife  ,all  the 
grts  X)f  opprcffion  ufcd  by  ftewards,  where  the  ahfencc  pr 

ne- 
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negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft 
enquiry  ? 

It  will  fcarce  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  cvertQ 
be  fet  to  national  debts  5  and  that  the  public  would  be 
no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  .fifteen  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  prefent  cuftoois  and. 
cxcifes.  There  is  fomethin^  therefore  in  the  cafe,  befide 
the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other. In  500  years,  the  pofterity  of  thofe  now  in  the 
coaches,  and  of  thofe  upon  the  boxc«,  will  probably  have  J 
changed  places,  without  afFeding  the  public  by  thefe  re- 
v6lutions. 

Supppfe  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condi- 
tion, to  which  it  is  haftening  with  fuch  amazing  rapi- 
dity ;  fuppofe  the  land  .  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen 
fliilliftgs  in  the  pound  5  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  «> 
twenty  :'  fuppofe  all  the  excifes  and  cuftoms  to  be  fcrewed 
up  to  the  outmoft  which  the  nation  can  bear,  without 
entirely  lofing  its'  commerce  and  induftry  j  and  fuppofe 
that  all  thofe  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  tha^  , 
the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our  projectors  can  find*  no  . 
new  impofition  which  may  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  loan  5  and  let  us ,  confider  the  necefiary  confe- 
quences  of  this  fituation.  Tho*  the  imperfect  ftate  of 
our  political  knovvlege,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men 
make  it  difficult  to  foretel  the  effefts  which  will  refult 
from  any  untried  meafure,  the  feeds  of  ruin  are  here 
fcattered  with  fuch  profufion  as  not  to  efcape  the  eye  of 
the  moft  carelefs  obferver. 

In  this  unnatural  ftate  of  fqciety,  the  only  perfons  who  , 
poflefs  any  revenue,  beyond  tne  immediate  eife<Jls  of  their  .. 
induftry,  are  the  ftock-holders,  who 'draw  almoft  all  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  houfes^  befides  the  produce  of  all  the 
cuftoms  and  excifes.     Thefe  are  men,  who  have  no  con- 
nexions in  the  ftate,  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any 
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part/of  Ae^oiM  in  which  they  choofe  to  itfide,  wh# 
wiit   nahiiflUy  bury   themielves    in  the  cupHal,    or  in 
great  ckies,  amd  who  vrill  fsi^k  into  the  lethargy  of  a  ftu- 
pid  as)d  I  pampered  luxury,  without  fpirit,  amhition^  or 
enJQj^cta^.    Adieu  to  all  id^s  cf  nobility,  gentry,  and 
ftmily.    The  ibocks  can  be  transferred  in  an  inftsint,  and 
"bting'm.fadxn  fluduating  ikte,  wi)l  feldom  betranf- 
liiitted:  during  three  generations  from  fether  to  fon.     Or 
-were  they  to  remain  ever  fo  long  in  one  family,  they 
•  ;C^nvey  no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  pofl^lbrs  ; 
and  by  thi$  means,  the  (ever^  ranks  of  men,  'whidi  form 
a  kind  of  independant  magiftracy  in  a  ftate,  inftituted  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely  loft ;  and  every  man  fai 
avtthori^  derives  his  influence  from  dte  ce«nmiffion  al6mr 
of  the  f^vQreign.    No  expedient  remains  for  preventing 
x>t  fuf^ffing  infurfedions,  but  mercenary  armies  :  Ho 
expedient  at  all  remains  for  refifting  tyranny:  El^^ons 
..a^e  Iwayed  by  bribery  and  corruption  alone  t  And  th^ 
middle  power  between  king  and  people  being  totally  re- 
moved, a  horrible  defpotifin  muft  infallibly  prevail.   The 
Idcxd^boldcrs,  defpifed   for  their  poverty,  and  hal^d  for 
their  pppreflions^  will  be  utterly  unable  to  makf  any  op- 
fofition  to  it* 

Tho'  a  refolution  ihould  be  formed  by  the  legiflature 

,  never  to  tmpofe  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  dif- 

.courages  tndu(lry>  it  wil)  be  impoflible  for  men,  in  iub- 

jeifts  of  ^h  extreme  delicacy,  to  reafo|i  fo  juftly  as  never 

to  be  miftaken,  or  amidft  diiEculties  fq  urgent,  never  to 

jbe  fedoced  from  their  refolution.     The  continual  flue* . 

vtuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterations  in  the 

.  .nitnre  of  the  taxes ;  Which  expofes  the  legiflature  every 

moment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  an^  involuntary 

"  errbt.     And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether  by 

:  injudicious  taxe^  or  by  other  accidents,  throws  the  whole 

lyncnKir  tite  govfernaicht  iiitb  confufion..' 

••■  ^    ■■■  ■■     ■■  "■'    "      Bat 


.  Bwt  what  f xp^clienf  19  tlie  puBItc  now  to  fall  upooy 
ev^  fupiy^ng  tfade  to  comimie  in  the  moft  flouri^ing 
c^4itipii9  to  fupport  its  Ibreign  wars  and  eiiterprizes> 
and  to  defead  its  gwh  honour  and  interefts  or  th<tfe  of  its 
ftUie;  ?  I  do  not  aflc  how  the  puHic  is  to  exert  fucb  a  pro* 
digious  powier  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars  ; 
where  we  h^ive  fo  much  exceeded,  not  only  our  own  na^ 
ti|r4  ftrength^  but  even  that  of  the  greateft  empires/  This 
e](travagance  is  the  abufie  complained  of,  a^  the  fource  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  prefent  expoied.  But 
fipi:e  we  muft  ftiU  /uppofe^reat  commerce  and  opulencje 
to  remain,  even  after  every  fund  is  mortgaged;  thoie 
liches  muA  be  defended  by  proportionable  power,  and 
whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the  revenue  which  (iip- 
ports  it  ?  It  muft  plainly  be  £rom  a  continual  taxation  of 
the  annuitant  or  which  is  the  fame  thing,  from  oiort-- 
Edging  anew,,  on  every  exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their 
aon.uity ;  and  thus  making  them  contribute  to  their  own 
defence,  and  to  that  of  ijie  nation.  But  the  difficd- 
tips,  attending  this  fyftem  of  poIky»  will  eafily  appeaF, 
whether  we  fuppofe  the  king  to  have  become  ablbluta 
mafter,  or  to  be  ftill  controuled  by  national  councils^  in 
which  the  annuitants  themfelves  muft  nece0arily  bear 
the  principal  fway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abfoWe,  asf  may  naturalhr 
be  expedited  from  this  fituation  of  aiairs,  it  is  fo  eafy  fo/ 
him  to  encreafe  his  cxafiions  upon  the  annuitants,  which 
amount  only  to  the  retaining  money  in  his  own  hands, 
that  this,  fpecies  of  property  would  foon  iofe  all  its  cre- 
dit, anJ  the  whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the 
ftate  muft  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  fovereign :  A 
degree  of  defpotifm  which  no  oriental  monarchy  has  ever 
yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  confent  of  the 
annuitants  be  requifite  for  every  taxation,  they  wBl 
never  be  perfuaded  to  contribute  fufficiently  even  to  Ae 
ifupporjt  of  government  5  as  the  diminution  of  riicir  re- 

venue 
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venue 'Hflkft  in  thmt  cafe  be  very  fenfible,  would  not  be 
dil'guif64  Mulder. .the. appearance  of  a  branch  of  excife  or  ' 
cuftop^^nd  JwouU  not  be  (hared  by  any  other  order  of  • 
the  ftate»  *  who  are  already  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  to  the 
utmoft.    Thcfc  are  inftances,  in  fome  republics,  of  a 
hundredth  petiny,  and  fometimes  of  the  fiftieth,  being 
given  tp.the  fupport  of  the  ftate;  but  this  is  alway?  an  ' 
cxtfaord.Miary  exdnion  of  power,  and  can  neyer  become 
the  foundation  of  a  cbnftant  national  defence.     We  have 
always  found)  where  a  government  has  mortgaged  all*  its 
revenuoB)  that  it  nt^^eflfarily  fii))c:s4ntoa  -ftate  of  languor, 
ina^t^^ity  and  impotence^ 

P  w 

Such  are  the  inconveniehces,  which  may  reafonably 
be  forefeen,  of  this  fituation,to  which  Great  Britaik 
is  vBibly  tending.  Not  to  mention,  the  numberlefs  in- 
conveniences, which  cannot  be  forefeen,  and  which  muft 
/efultfjtom  fo  monftrous  a  fituation  as  that  of  making 
the  public  the  fole  proprietor  of  land,  befides  invefting 
it  with  every  branch  of  cuftoms  and  excife,' which  th? 
fertile  imagination  of  minifters  and  projectors  have  been 
able  to  invent.  ' 

'  I  iriuft  confefs,  that  there  is  a  ftrange  fupincnefs,  fronj 
loag-^cuftoin,  crept  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard  tp 
public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently  con;- 
plain  of  .with  regard  to  their  religious  doftrines.     We  . 
all  .own^' that   the  moft  (anguine  imagination  cannot 
hop«,  ;<c^thcr  that  this  or  any  future  miniftry  will  be  pof-  * 
{tBki  of  .fudx  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  makp  any 
conjkier^ibk  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts  j  or  that  ' 
t1|8^WJ^ioit  qf  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  long  time, 
^}0t  {(hem  leifure  and  tranquillity   for  fuch  an  under- 
takings j-.     JVhat  then  is  tobecovu  of  usf    Were  we  ever  ' 

fo 
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^  Ia  t^mes  of  peace  and  fecurity,  when  alone  it  is  poiTible  to  pay  debt^ 
theixiooicd;inteirft  are  aveife  to  roeeive  partial  payments,,  which,  they  know 

liot  kow  to  difpofe  of  to  adv^Atage  ^  an^  the  leaded  ifitcMftar^verfe  to^onf 
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fb  good  Chridiahs^  and  ever  fo  refigned  to  Providefic^; 
thi^,  methinks^  were  a  curious  queftion,  even  confid^red 
as  a  fpeculatiye  o^e,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether 
impolfible  to  form  fome  conjeftural   folution  of.     The 
eyents  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingehcies  of 
bjittles,    negotiations,    intrigue^  ^nd  fad^ions.      There 
feems  to  be  a  natural  prpgrefe  of  things,  which  may  guide 
our  reafoning.    As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate 
ihare  of  prudence,  when  we  firft  began  this  practice  of- 
iportgaging,  tpJtiaye  foretold,  from  the  natur«^  of  men' 
and  of  minillers,  ths^t  thinga..would neceflarily  be  carried- 
tp  the  length  we  fee  i  fp  pow,  ithat'they -have  at  laft  hap^ 
pily  reached  it,  it  piay  not  be  difficult  to  giaefs  at  tho 
confequences.    .It  muft,  indeed,  be  one  of  thefe  two 
events.^  either  the  nation  muft  deftroy  public  credit,  ef 
Qublip  credit  willdeftroy  the  nation*    'Tis  iqnpoQibkthejr. 
can  both  fubfift,  after  t^  manner  they  h^ye  been«huher«, 
tp  managed,  in  thi^,  as  wel|  as  in  fome  other  nations* 

There  was,  ^nd^ed,  a  fch^me  for  the  payrnent  of  our 
debts,  which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  fptne  men  of  feofe,  but  never  W4S 
likely  to. take  efFe^.  He  aflerted,  that  there  was  a  faI-«. 
lacy  in  imagining  (hat  the  pubjic  ow^d  this  debt;  for 
that  realty  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  fhare  o^ 
it,  and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  fhare  of 
theintercft,  belike  the  expences  of  levying  thefe  taxes. 
Had  we  not  better,  thenjj 'fays  he,  make  a  proportional 
diflribution  of  the  debt  among  us,  and  each  pf  us  con-*, 
tribute  a  (\\m  fuitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  meant 

tinue  the  taxes  requifite  for  that  purpofe.  Why  therefore  fliould  a  minifter 
perfevere  in  ^  meafu're  fo  difagreeable  to  all  parties  ?  For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe, 
of  a  pofterity,  which  he  will  never  fee^  or  of  a  few  reafonable  refiefliiig 
people,  whofe  united  intereft,  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  fecure  him  the 
jmalled-  bnrroagh  in  £k gland.  'Tis  not  likely  we  fliall  ever  find  any  mi- 
niflcf'  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard  to  thefe  narrow  deftrudlive  nisxims 
of  policicf, 'all  minifters  Site  expert  enoo^h. 
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dffcharge  at  once  ^  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ? 
He  ftcms  not  to  have  confidered,  that  the  laborious  poor 
ply  a  confiderable  part  of  the  takes  by  their  annual  con-* 
famptionSy  tho'  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  pro* 
portional  part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  io  mendon^ 
that  property  in  money  and  ftock  in  trade  might  cs^ly 
be  concealed  or  difguifed ;  and  that  vifible  property  in 
lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  anfvrer  for  the 
whole :  An  inequality  and  oppreffion  which  never  would 
be  fubmitted  to.  But  tho'  this  projcffb  is  never  likely  to 
take  place  i  'tis  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  t)te 
nation  become  heartily  fick  6f  their  debts,  and  are  cruel- 
ly opprefled  by  them,  fome  daring  pr(3ge£lor  may  arife 
with  vifionary  fchemes  for  their  difcharge.  And  as  pub* 
lie  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail, 
tl|c  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as  happened  in  France; 
and  in  this  manner  it  will  ifff  ^  the  AShr  * : 

But  'tis  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  nationaf 
faith  will  be  the  neceffary  effeS  of  wars,  defeats,  misfor* 
tunes,  and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  vi£lories 
altid  cOnquefts.  I  muft  confefe,  when  I  fee  princes  and 
ftates  lighting  and  quarrelling,  amidft  their  debts,  funds^ 
and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a 
match  of  cudgel -playing  fought  in  a  China  flicp.     How 

*  Smim  nelf^boorin^  ftate*  pr*Aift  an  ealy  eirpodient,  by  wlifi^  thef 
lijthten  their  j^ublic  dcbts^  TheF«ENCH  have  a  cuftom*  (at  the  Roihiafi^ 
formerly  had)  of  augmenting  theirmoney  j  and  t])is  the  nati«n  hat  beeo 
tb  much  familiairized  to,  that  it  hurti  not  public  credit,  tho*  it  be  really 
cutting  off  at  once,  by  airedift,  fo  mueh  of  their  debts.  THe  DvTCii  di- 
minifli  the  intereft,  without  tfaeooiifentof  thdr  creditort.;  of».  w^tieliilrtJWf 
iame  thing,  they  arbitrarily  tax. the  funda  as  weU  as  other  property.  GouM 
we  pra^ife  either  of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be  opprefTed  by  the  in* 
tlonal  debt  ;  and  *tis  not  impoitible  but  one  of  thefe,  or  fome  other  method, 
may,  at  all  adventures,  be  tried^  on  the  augmentation  of  our  incumbrances 
and  di^icultiest.  But  people  in  this  country  are  fo  good  reafoners  upon  what* 
^er  regards  their  intereft,  that  fuch  a  pra£Uce  will  deceive  no  ^bpdy  }  and 
public  credit  will  probably  tumble  «t  once  by  fo  dangerous  a  ttiaL 

can 
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can  it  be  expe&ed,  that  ibvereigns  will  (pare  a  fpecies  of 
property,  which  is  pernicious  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion  on  lives  and 
properties,  which  are  ufeful  to  both  ?  Let  the  time'come 
(and  furely  it  will  come)  \^hen  the  new  funds,  created 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  year^  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  and  ' 
raife  not  the  money  proje£led.  Suppofe,  either  that  the 
caih  of  the  nation  is  exhaufted;  or  that  our  faith,  which  , 
has  been  hitherto  fo  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Supppie, 
that,  in  thi«  diftrefs,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an 
invaiion ;  a  rebellion  is  fufpe£ted  or  broke  out  at  home  ; 
g  fquadron  cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of  pay,  vifluals, 
or  repairs  i  or  even  a  foreign  fubiidy  cannot  be  advanced. 
What  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do  in  fuch  an  emer«f 
gence  ?  The  right  of  ielf-prefervation  is  unalienable  in 
every  individual,  much  more  in  every  community.  And 
the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater  than  th< 
iblly  of  thofe  who  firft  contracted  debt,  or,  what  is  mtoe, 
than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft  tbh 
fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in 
their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  them.  The  funds, 
created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that,  time,  bring  in  a 
large  yearly  revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fieqa-s 
rity  of  the  nation :  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  ex-, 
chequer,  ready  for  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  int^eft :. 
Neceffity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaffion 
^lone  exclaims :  The  money  will  immediately  be  fete^ 
for.  the.  current  fcrvice,  under  the  moft  folemn  protefta- 
tions,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced.  But  ni9, 
fiio're  is  requiTite.  The  whole  fabric,  already  totteriiig, 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thoufands  in  its  ruins. 
Anid  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of,  pu<* 
blicxredit:  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  a&.aii, 
Animal  body  to  tt»  dilTQlution  and  ieftru&ioa  **      .    .      . . . 
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Thcfc  two  events,  Cuppokd  above,  are  calamitotts, 
but  not  the  tnoft  calamitous.  Thoufands  are  hereby  fa^ 
crificed  to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  with- 
out danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and 
that  millions  may  be  facrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary 
fafety  of  thoufands  f.  Our  popular  government,  per- 
haps, will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minifter 

to 
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lb  AND  would  occafian,  it  would  not  probably  be  long^  ere  cttdlt  would  agaia 
revive  in  as  flouriihing  a  condition  as  before.  Tbe  prefent  king  of  Fa  a  nc  i» 
ihiiing  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  intereft  than  ever  his  grand- 
father did;  and  as  low  as  the  BaiTisH  parliameaty  comparing  the  natural 
tate  of  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.  And  tho*  men  are  commonly  more  go- 
verned by  what  they  have  f«en»  than  by  what  thay  forcfee,  with  whatever 
certainty.  5  yet  promi(esA  proteftationsy  fair  appearances,  with  the  alloie- 
ments  of  prefent  intereft^  have  fuch  powerful  influence  as  few  arc  able  to  refift« 
Mankind  are»  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  fame  baits  :  The  fame  tricks,  play- 
ed over  and  over  again,  ftill  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  and 
patriotifm  are  ftill  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  tyranny  j  flattery  to  treach* 
cry'}  flanding  armies  to  arbitrary  government  $  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the 
temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  everlaftiog  deflrudHon  of 
credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear,  A  prudent  man,  in 
reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they  had  taken 
a  fpunge  to  their  debts,  as  at  prefent }  as  mach  as  an  opulent  knave,  even 
tho*  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay>  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft 
bankrupt :  For  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on  bulioefs,  may  find  it  his 
tntereft  to  difcharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  latter 
has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reafoning  of  Tacitus,  Hift.'  Hi,  3.  as  itii 
eternally  trde,  is  very  applicable  to  our  prefent  caie.  Std  vulgus  ad  rnggnitM- 
4i»tm  henefichrum  aderst :  Stukijpmut  pufyue  picuniU  mercabatur  s  Apud  jb. 
ficntti  ca£a  beAebantur,  qua  ncfue  dan  nefue  accijdy  falva  rtpublicai  pottm 
rant»  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay.  The  only 
fcKeck  which  the  creditors  have  on  it,  is  the  intereftof  preferving  credit ;  an 
intereft^  which  may  eafily  be  overbalanced  by  a  very  great  debt^  and  by  a 
dJHicult  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even  fuppofmg  that  credit  ixrecovep* 
able,  ^ot  to  mention,  that  a  present  neceffity  often  forces  ilates  into  met* 
fures  which  are,  ftri£tly  fpeaking,  againft  their  iotereft 

f  I  have  heard  it  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditors  of  the  public^ 
natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  17,000.  Thefe  make  a  figure  at 
prefent  on  their  income ;  but,  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an 
inftant,  become  the  loweft,  aa  well  a»  the  moft  wretched  of  the  people. 
The  dignity  and  authority  of  tkt  haded  gtatry  and  nohiiity  is  much  better 

cooted| 


.to  yenture  .on  ff^^efpeiatc  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  vo- 
luntary bankruptcy.^  And  tho'  tlv  hpufe  of  liwAs  beal- 
togetlier  cpmpojfpd  of  the  proprietors,  of  laifds^*  arid  the 
houfe  of  Commons  chiefly  }  and  confequentiy  neither  of 
them  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds : 
Yet  the  connexions  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great 
with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  thepi  more  tenacious 
of  public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice, 
ftriSly  fpcaking,  requires.  And  perhaps,  too,  our  fi>- 
reign  enemies,  or  rather  enemy  (for  we  have  but  one  to 
dread)  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our  fafety 
lies  in  defpair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  (how  the  dan- 
ger, open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  ouj:  fa- 
thers^ and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed  too  unequal  to  be 
preferved  without  our  attention  and  affiftance.  But  our 
children,  weary  with  the  ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  in* 
cumbrances,  may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neigh- 
^urs  opprefled  and  conquered  ;  till,  at  laft,  they  them- 
felves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denomi* 
xiated  the  violent  death  of  our  public  credit. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  (he 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And 
tho'  the  antients  maintained  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  tr  madnefs  was 

rooted  ;  and  would  render  the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to 
that  extremity.  One  .would  incline  to  affign  to  this  event  a  very  near  pe-^ 
riody  fuch  as  half,  a  century,  had  not  our  fathert*  prophecies  of  this  kind 
been  already  found  fallacious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit,  fo  much 
beyond  all  reafonable  expedlation.  When  the  aftrologert  in  Fa  a  no  e  were 
every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Hikry  IV.  Thefgftliows,  fays  he,  tnujf 
^  St  right  at  laft.  We  {hall,  therefore,  be  more  cautious  than  to  ailign  any 
fredfe  date  |  aad  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in  ge- 
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ffqvitey  Me  ouqr  tMj  aflbm,  ditt»  in  ohier  to  ddiyer 
fiidi  piophecies  td  thefe,  no  more  h  neceflary^  thah 
meraly  to  be  in  one's  fimfes,  free  from  tiie  infiaence  tf 
gfftp^ifar  mtijfl^  a^^  delufioo* 
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Of  SOME    R£MARKABLS    C.U  3  T  O  M  S. 

I  Shall  obferve  three  remarkable  ciiftdrfis  in  three  ce- 
lebrated governments;  and  fliall  cohciude  from  the 
whole,  that  all  general  ma^iim's  in  polities'  ought  to  be 
eftablifhed  with  great  refefve  ;*  and  that  irregular  arid  ex- 
traordinary appearances  are  frequeiltly  dffcovered  irt  the 
moral,  as  well  as  irt  the  phyfical  world.  The  former, 
perhaps,  we  cart  better  account  for,  ^fter  they  happen, 
from  fprings  arid. principles ,  of  <^hlch  evefry  6ne  has,  with- 
in  himfelf,  or  frorti  <5bvious  obfefv^tibh,  the  ftrohgeft 
aflurance  and  conviftion  :  But  'tis  6htii  folly  as  Jmpof- 
fible  for  human  prudence,  befofeharid,  tor  forefce,  and 
foretel  theiri. 

I.  One  would, think  it  effential  to, every  fupreme  coun- 
cil or  affembly,  which  debates,  that  irttire  liberty  of 
fpeech  fliould  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all 
motions  or  reafonings  fhould  be  received,  which  can  any 
way  tend  to  illuflfrate  the  pohit  undet  defiberation.  One 
would  conclnde,  with  ftill  greater  aflurance,  that,  after  a 
motion  was  made,  which  was  voted  aiid  approved  by  that 
aflcmbly  in  which  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged,  the 
member  who  made  the  motion  muft  for  et^er  be  exempted 
from  farther  trial  or  inquify.  But  no  political  maxim 
can,  at  firft  fight,  appear  more  undifputable,  than  that 
he  muft,  at  leaft,  be  fecured  from  all  inferior  jurifdidion; 
and  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  fame  fupreme  legillative 

Vol,  1.  D  d  affembly. 
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aflembly,  in  their  fubfequent  meetings,  could  render  him 
accountable  for  thofe  motions  and  harangues  which  they 
had  before  approved  of.  But  thefe  axioms,  however  ir-* 
refragable  they  may  appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athe- 
nian government,  from  caufes  and  principles  too,  which 
appear  almoft  inevitable. 

By  the^'fo^ipt}  trafxyofMi^^  or  inJiUment  ofillegaUty^  (tho^ 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commenta- 
tors) any  man  was  tried  and  punifhed  in  a  common 
court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  pafled  upon 
his  motion,  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law 
appeared  to  the  court  unjuft,  or  prejudicial  to  the  pu- 
blic* Thus  Demosthenes,  finding  that  fliip-money 
was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  the  fame 
burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  gallies,  correSed  this 
inequality  by  a  very  ufeful  law,  which  proportioned  the 
expence  to  the  revenue  and  income  of  each  individual. 
He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  aiTembly  i  he  proved  its 
advantages  * ;  he  convinced  the  people,  the  only  legifla- 
ture  in  Athens  ;  the  law  pafled,  and  was  carried  into 
-  execution  t  And  yet  he  was  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for 
that  law,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  refented 
the  alteration  he  had  introduced  into  the  finances  f*  He 
was  indeed  acquitted^  upon  proving  anew  the  ufefulnefs 
of  his  law. 

Ctbsiphon  moved  in  the  aflembly  of  the  peopla,  that 
particular  honours  ihould  be  conferred  on  DemosthEt 
NES9  as  on  a  citizen  affedlionate  and  ufeful  to  the  com* 
mon^^ealth  :  The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted 
thofe  honours:  Yet  was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  the  y^ot^n 
TSTKootvofAav.  It  was  aflerted,  among  other  topics,  that 
Demosthenes  was  not  a  good  citizen,  nor  afFcd^ionate 
to  the  commonwealth  :    And  the  orator  was  called  upon 

*  His  harangue  for  it  !•  (IIU  exUnt }  vffgi  ZiT^.ua^ac^ 
+  Pro  Ctesipk«nte, 
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tb  defend  his  friend,  and  confequently  himfelf ;  which  he 
executed  by  that  fiibtime  piece  of  eloquence,  that  has 
ever  itnce  been  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Ch^rokea,  a  law  was  paffed  up- 
on the  motion  of  HypeRides,  giving  liberty  to  ilaves, 
and  inrolling  them  in  the  troops  *.  On  account  of  this 
law,  the  orator  Was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indliStment 
above  mentioned,  and  defended  himfeif,  among  other 
topics,  by  that  ftroke  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and 
Long  tM  vs.  //  was  net  /,  faid  he,  that  moved  for  thif 
ktw:  It  was  thi  nettjjities  of  wdr\  it  was  tie  battle  of 
CharoNEA.  The  orations  of  Dsmosthsnes  abound 
with  many  inftances  of  trials  of  this  nature,  and  prove 
clearly,  that  nothing  was  more  commonly  pradifed. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a  tumultuary 
government,  as  we  can  fcarce  form  a  notion  of  in  the 
prefent  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  colleftive  body 
of  the  people  voted  in  every  I&w,  without  any  limitation 
of  property,  without  any  diftin£tion  of  rank,  without 
controul  from  any  magiftracy  or  fenate  f ;  and  confe* 
quentiy  without  regard  to  order,  juftice,  or  prudence. 
The  Athenians  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs 
attending  this  conftitution  :  But  being  averfe  to  the 
checking  themfclves  by  any  rule  or  reftridion,  they  re- 
folved,  at  leaft,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counfel-* 
lors,  by  the  fear  of  future  puniihment  and  inquiry* 
They  accordingly  inftituted  this  remarkable  law ;  a  law 
efteemed  fo  eflential  to  their  government,  that  £schi* 

*  PtVTAmCRtfi  Iff  iriV#  tieitm  oratorum,  Dimosthkitcs  givfes  t  dif- 
ferent accBUAt  of  this  law.  Contra  Aristociton.  brat,  II.  He  fay ^ ,  That 
Its  purport  was,  ta  render  the  wtifioi  tmrifAW^  4>r  tp  reftore  the  privilege  of 
bearing  offices  to  thofe  who  had  been  declared  incapable*  Perhaps  theie  were 
both  daufes  of  the  fame  law. 

f  The  fenate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  Xtit  noftiffroo^  mob^  cho&n  by  bt 
from  among  the  people  )  and  their  authority  waj  not  great* 
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NES  infifts  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that  were  it  aboKlheil 
or  neglected,  it  were  impoifible  for  the  Democracy  (o 
fubfift  ♦. 

The  people  feared  not  any  ill  confequence  to  liberty 
f^om  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts ;  becaufe  thefc 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chofen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  And  they  confidered  themfelves 
jyftly  as  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  pupillage ;  where  they 
had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  life  of  reafon, 
not  only  to  retra(£l  and  controul  whsitever  had  been  de- 
termintti,  but  to  punilh  any  guardian  (or  meafwres  which 
they  had  embraced  by  his  perfuafion*  The  fame  law 
had  plkce  in  ThsMs  f ;  and  for  the  fame  rea6»i« 

It  appears  to  have  been  an  ufual  pra£lice  in  AtHeks, 
OA  the  eftablifhment  of  any  law  efteemed  very  ufeful  or 
popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal. 
Thus  the  demagogue,  wlio  diverted  all  the  public  reve* 
nues  to  the  fupport  of  {hows  and  fpedlacles,  made  it 
criminal  fo  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law  t* 
Thus  LBPTinrts  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recal  all 
the  immunities  formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  peo'^ 
pie  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more  ||. 
Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  +  were  forbid,  or  laws  that 
zStStcA  one  Athenian,  without  extending  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.  Thefc  abfurd  claufes,  by  v^Ich  the 
kgiflature  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itfelf  for  ever,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  iiniverfal  fenfe  of  the  levity  and  incou- 
fiancy  of  the  people. 

ft 

•  in  CTXSiPHaii«yzii«  *TiB  renuttkable,  that  the  firft  ikp  sifter  the 
^iflbltttion  of  the  Vctoocncy  by  Ckitias  and  the  Thirty,  was  to  aniiul  the 
^»fn  9t»ia»of$mf,  as  we  learn  from  Demos  themes  jtmra  Ti/mox.  The 
orator  in  tkis  oration  gives  us  the  woi<ds  of  the  law,  'eftabliihing  the  y^s^n 
vafonfAMf,  pag.  29  7«  ex  edit,  Aldi.  And  he  accounti  for  it/ from  the  (ame 
principles  we  here  reafon  upon, 

•}•  Plut.  invf(4i  PiLOP,  t  Demost.  OJynfh,  1.  2. 

|(  Demost*  contra  Lspt*  4  I^'MdST.  Contra  Aristocratem. 
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n.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  the 
German  empire,  is  confidered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  * 
as  an  abfurdity  in  politics :  But  what  muft  we  fay  to  two 
equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  (ame  political  machine^ 
without  any  mutual  check,  controul,  or  fubordinMion  Sf 
and  yet  preferve  the  greateft  harmony  aad  concord  ?  Toi 
eftablifli  two  diftin<£):  legiflatures,  each  of  which  poffeflet 
fiill  and  abfolute  authority  within  itfelf,  and  flands  in  na 
fieed  of  the  other's  afliftance,  in  order  to  give  validity 
to  its  aiSts ;  this  may  appear,  beforehand,  altogether  im- 
pra£ticabie,  as  long  as  men  are  ad»ated  by  the  paffions 
of  ambition,  emulation,  and  avarice,  which  have  been 
hitherto  their  chief  governing  principles.  And  fliould  I 
aflert,  that  the  ftate  I  have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into 
two  diilin£l  factions,  each  of  which  predominated  in  a 
diftindl  legiflature,  and  yet  produced  no  clashing  in  thefe 
independent  powers  ;  the  fuppofition  may  appear  almdft 
incredible.  And  if,  to  augment  the  paradox,  I  ihould 
afHrm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  government,  wai^ 
the  moft  active,  triumphant,  and  illuftrious  common** 
wealth,  that  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  ftage  of  the  world  ; 
J  fhould  certainly  be  told,  that  fuch  a  political  chimera 
was  as  abfurd  as  any  vifion  of  the  poets*  But  there  is  no 
need  for  fearching  long,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  foregoing  fuppoiltions  :  For  this  was  a£tuaJly  the  cafe 
with  the  Roman  republic. 

The  leglflativc  power  was  there  lodged  within  the 
eomltia  unturiata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  former,  *tis 
well  known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  cenfus  j  fo 
that  when  the  firft  clafs»  was  unanimous,  tho*  it  contained 
not,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  commonwealth^ 
it  determined  the  whole ;  and,  with  the  authority  of  the 
fenate,  eftabliflied  a  law.  In  the  lattw,  every  vote  was 
alike ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  fenate  was  not  there 

*  £f%  OA  the  freedDm  of  wit  and  humour,  part  3*  §  2* 
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requifite,  the  lower  people  entirely  prevailed,  and  gave  hw 
to  the  whole  ftate.  In  all  party-diviiions,  at  firft  between 
the  Patricians  and  Plbbeians,  afterwards  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  intereft  of  the  Ariftocracy 
was  predominant  in  the  firft  legiflature;  that  of  the  Do* 
mocracy  in  the  fecond :  The  one  could  always  deftroy 
what  the  other  had  eftabliihed  :  Nay,  the  one,  by  a  fud^ 
den  and  unforefeen  motion,  might  uke  the  ftart  of  the 
other,  and  totally  annihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote.,  which^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  had  the  full  author 
rity  of  a  law.  But  no  fuch  conteft  or  ftruggle  is  obferv- 
cd  in  the  hiftory  of  Romb  :  No  inftance  of  a  quarrel 
bet«reen  thefe  two  legiflatures ;  tho'  many  between  the 
parties  that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arofe  this  con- 
cord, which  may  feem  fo  extraordinary  ? 

The  legiflature  eftablifhed  at  Rome,  by  the  authority 
of  SeRVIUS  Tullius,  vr^s the  C9m$tia£inturiatayyfhichf 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,    rendered  the  govern- 
inent,   for  fome  time,  altogether  ariilocratical.     But  the 
people,  having  numbers  and  force  on  their  fide,    and 
being  elated  with  frequent  conquefts  and  victories  in  their 
foreign  wars,   always  prevailed  when  pufhed  to  extre- 
mities, and  firft  extorted  from  the  fenate  the  magiftracy 
of  the  tribunes,  and  then  the  legi(lative  power  of  the  co- 
piltia   tributa.     It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to  be  'more 
careful  than  ever  not  to  proyoke  the  people.     For  befije 
the  force  which  the  latter  were  fdways  pofieSed  of,  they 
had  now  got  pofieffion  of  legal  authority,  and  could  I])- 
ftantly  break  in  piepes  tuiy  order  or  i|iftitution  which  <U- 
«e£Uy  oppofed  tl}em,      JPly  ii^trigue^^  by  infli^ence,  by 
money,  by  eombidsitiQn,  and  by  the  refpefl  |»id  their 
character,  the  nobles  might  often  prevail,  a^d  direct  the 
whole  machine  of  government :   But  )iad  they  openly 
iet  their  c$nihia  cfntHriat^  ifi  oppofuio^  to  the  trikufa^  tl^ey 
had  foon  loft  the  advantage  of  that  tliftitution,  together 
wjth  their  CQnfuls,  praetors,  ediles,  and  a}l  thf  magiftiatesi 
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elefted  by  it.  But  the  comitia  tributay  not  having  the 
lame  reafon  for  rcfpefting  the  centursataj  frequently  re- 
pealed laws  favourable  to  the  Ariftocracy :  They  limited 
the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protcfted  the  people  from 
opprefCon,  and  controlled  thf  aStions  of  the  fenate  and 
magiftracy.  The  centuriata  found  it  convenient  sdways 
to  fubmit ;  and  tlio*  equal  in  authority,  yet  being  in- 
ferior in  power,  durft  never  dire£Hy  give  any  fhock  to  the 
other  legiflature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws,  or  eftabli(h« 
hig  laws,  whicl),  it  forefaw,  would  fooii  be  repealed 
by  it. 

No  inftanpe  is  found  of  any  oppofition  or  ftruggle  be- 
tween thefc  comitia  \  except  one  flight  attempt  of  this 
kind,  mentioned  by  Appiak  in  the  third  book  oJF  his  ci-* 
vil  wars,  Mar»  Anthony,  refolving  to  deprive  De» 
ciMUs  Brutus  of  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forum^  and  called  one  of  the  eo^ 
mitiaj  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  the  fenate.  But  affairs  were  then 
fallen  into  fuch  confufion,  and  the  Roman  conftitution 
was  fo  near  its  final  diflblution,  that  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  fuch  an  expedient.  This  conteft,  befides^ 
was  founded  more  on  form  than  party.  It  was  the  fe* 
nate  who  ordered  the  comitia  tributOy  that  they  might  oh- 
ftru6k  the  meeting  of  the  centuriata^  which,  by  the  con- 
fiitution,  or  at  leaft  forms  of  the  government,  could 
alone  difpofe  of  provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comitia  cmturiataf  tho* 
baniihed  by  the  tributa^  that  is,  by  a  flebifcitum.  But 
his  baniibment,  we  may  obferve,  never  was  confiidered 
as  a  legal  deed,  arifing  from  the  free  choice  and  inclina<*. 
t^on  of  the  people.  It  was  always  afcribed  to  the  vion. 
lence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the  diforders  introduQel 
^jf  hii^  into  the  goYcrnment* 
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III.  Tlv  third  cyftorn  which  wc  propofc4  to  obfcrvf, 
regards  Enqianp  \  and  tho*  it  be  not  fo  important  a« 
thofe  which  we  bavepojxitoj  out  in  Athens  ^nd  Rome, 
it  is  no  lefs  fingvUr  and  r.ein»ikable*  'Tis  a  nuudm  in 
politics,  which  we  readily  admit  as  undiiputed  and  uni- 
verfalp  Th^t  a  power^  however  great,  when  granted  by 
law  to  an  eminent  magiilr^te,  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  li- 
berty, 9ks  aa  authority,  .^pwi?yer  incon(lderable,  which 
he  acquires  from  vi(^encie  and  uflirpation.  For,  befide^ 
tha4:  J&e  law  always  limits  every  power  which  it  hdOiowSs 
the  very  receiving  it  as  a  conceffion  eftabliihes  the  autho- 
.  rity  whence  it  is  derived,  and  preferves  the  harmony  of 
the  conftitution.  By  the  fame  right  that  one  prerogative 
is  afTumpd  without  law,  another  may  alfo  be  claimed, 
and  another,  with  ftill  greater  facility ;  while  the  firft 
ufurpations  both  ferve  as  precedents  to  tfte  following,  and 
give  force  to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of 
Hampden,  who  fuftained  the  whole  violence  of  royal' 
profecution,  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  (hillings  not 
impofed  by  parliament;  hence  the  care  of  all  English 
patriots  to  guard  againft  the  firft  encroachments  of  the 
crown  5  and  hence  alone  the  exiftence,  at  .this  day,  of 
English  liberty. 

Thfre  is,  however,  one  occafion,  where  the  parlia^ 
ment  has  departed  frpm.this  maxim  ;  and  that  is,  in  d»e 
prejfw^  of  fiamen*  The  exercife  of  an  illegal  power  is 
here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown  ;  and  tho'  it  has  fre- 
quently been  under  deliberation,  how  that  power  might 
be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  under  proper  reftriflions 
to  the  fevcreign,  no  fafe  expedient  cou^d  ever  be  pro** 
pofed  for*that  purpofe,  and  the  danger  to  liberty  al* 
Way6  af  peared  greater  from  law  than  from  irfurpation. 
While  this  power  i«  exercifed  to  no  other  end  than  to 
man  tli«  navy,  men  wilUngly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a  fcnfe 
of  its  ufe  and  nec^ffity  j  and-  the  failors,  who  are  alone 

af- 
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affected  by  i|t^  fmA  no  body  ta  fsppoit  tbem,  in  cl^ii^ng 
tbs  rights  wi  privfkg9s  ydi'ysh  ili«  kw  grants,  M^thout 
djftia<^ion,  t(»  sdl  English  ftibjeAs.  But  were  this 
fpwer,  on  zny  occaiion,  m^de  an  inftniment  of  fafHon 
or  minifterial  tyranny,  the  oppofite  fadlion,  and  iiTdee4 
all  lovers  of  their  country,  would  immediately  take  the 
alarm,  and  fupport  the  injured  party';  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen  would  be  afferted;  juries  would  be  im- 
placable ;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  a£ling  both  againft 
law  and  equity,  would  meet  with  the  fevereft  vengeance. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  fuch  zn 
authority,  they  would  probably  fall  into  one  of  thefe 
two  inconveniencies  :  They  would  either  beftow  it  under 
fo  many  reftriftions  as  would  make  it  lofe  its  effefts,  by 
cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown  5  or  they  would 
render  it  fo  large  and  comprehenfive,  as  might  give  oc- 
cafion  to  great  abufes,  for  wnich  we  could,  in  that  cafe, 
have  no  remedy.  The  very  illegality  of  the  power,  at 
prefent,  prevents  its  abufes,  by  affording  fo  eafy  a  remedy 
againft  them« 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reafoning,  to  exclude  all  pof- 
fibility  of  contriving  a  regifter  for  feamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I 
only  obferve,  that  no  fatisfa^tory  fcheme  of  that  nature 
has  yet  been  propofed.  Rather  than  adopt  any  projeSt 
hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a  praftice  feemingly  the 
inoft  abfurd  and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  of 
full  internal  peace  and  concord,  is  armed  againft  law. 
A  continued  and  open  ufurpation  in  the  crown  is  per- 
mitted, amidft  the  greateft  jealoufy  and  watchf^ilnefs  in  the 
people  ;  nay  proceeding  from  thofe  very  principles :  LU 
beity,  in  a  country,  of  the  higbeft  liberty,  is  left  iA- 
tirely  to  its  own  defence,  without  any  countenance  or 
proteftion  :  The  wild  ftate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one 
of  the  moft  ciyilized'  ibci^ties  of  mankind :   And  great 
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Tiolenoet  ind  difordcrs  among  the  people^  the  moft  hu- 
mane and  the  beft  natured^  are  committed  with  impu- 
nity ;  while  the  one  party  pleads  obedience  to  the  fu- 
preme  magiftrate»  the  other  the  iandion  of  fundamental 
laW9t 
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Of  the  PopuLOirsNiss  of  Antient 

Nations*. 


THERE  is  very  little  ground,  cither  from  reafon  or 
experience,  to  conclude  the  univerfe  eternal  or  in- 
corruptible. The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of.  matter, 
the  violent  tevolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agitated, 
the  changes  remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as 
well  as  tradition  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  or  general  con- 
vulfion  of  the  elements  ;  all  thefe  prove  ftrongly  the  mor- 
tality of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  pailage,  by  cor- 
ruption or  difiblution,  from  one  ftate  or  order  to  another. 
It  muft,  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which 
it  contaiiiis,  have  its  infancy,  youth^  manhood,  and  ol4 

*  An  ingenious  writer  has  honoured  this  difcourfe  with  an  anrwer,  fnll  of 
l^litenefs,  erudition,  and  good  fenfe.  So  learned  ^  refutation  would  have 
ma^e  the  author  fufped^  that  his  reafooings  were  entirely  overthrown,  had 
he  not  ufed  the  precaution,  from  the  begianing,  to  keep  hinfelf  on  the 
fceptical  fide  5  and  hitving  taken  this  advantage  of  the  ground,  he  was  en* 
abled,  tho*  wSth  much  inferior  forces,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  a  total  de- 
feat. That  Reverend  gentleman  will  always  find,  where  his  antagonift  it 
fo  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him*  Vakro,  in  fuch  m 
fituation,  could  defend  himfelf  againf(  Hanivibal,  Phar hacks  againfl 
Cjbsak.  The  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknowledges,  that  his  an« 
tagonifl  has  deteded  many  miftakes  both  in  his  authorities  and  reafbnings  | 
and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  that  gentleman^s  indulgeice,  that  many  more 
errors  were  not  remarked.  In  this  edition,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  hit 
karaed  animadverfions,  and  the  EfiTay  has  boea  rendered  lefs  imperfeft  than 
^fflcrly* 
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age ;  and  *ti$  probable,  that  in  all  thefe  variations,  man, 
equally  with  every  aaimal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.. 
In  the  flouriihing  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expeded, 
that  the  human  fpectes  (hould  pofiefs  greater  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body,  more  profperous  health,  higher  fpi- 
rits,  linger  life,  and  i  ftrongej-  inclination  and  power  of 
generation.  But  if  the  general  fyftem  of  things,  and  hu« 
man  fociety  of  coorfe,  have  any  fuch  gradual  revolutions, 
they  ajse  too  Dow  ta  be  difoernible  in  that  ihoEt  periad 
which  is  comprehended  by  hiflory  and  tradition.  Stature 
and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  Icourage  and  ex* 
tent  of  genius,  feem  hitherto  to  have  been,  naturally  in 
ail  ages,  pretty  much  the  fame.  The  arts  and  fciences, 
indeed,  have  ilouriflied  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed 
in  another :  But  we  may  obfcrve,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  rofe  to  greateft  perfejlion  among  'one  people,  they 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  and  tho^  (hey  univerfally  decaydi  in  one  age, 
yet  in  a  fucceeding  generation  ^ey  again  revived,  and 
diiPufed  themfdves  over  the  woHd;  As  far,  therefore,  as 
observation  reaches,  there  is  no  univcrfal  difference  dif- 
cerniblc  in  the  human  fpecies ;  and  though  it  were  al- 
lowed, that  the  univerfe,  like  an  animal  body,  had  a 
patural  progreCs  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  yet  as  it  muft 
ilill  be  uncertain  whether,  at  prefent,  it  be  advancing  ta 
its  point  of  perfedlion,  or  declining  from  it,  we  cannot 
thence  prefuppofe  any  decay  in  human  nature  *.  To 
prx)ve,  therefore,  or  account  for  the  greater  populoufnefs 
of  a4Ui<|uity,  by  the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the 

*  CotvM«i.i.A  Ikys*  iib»  3.  eap.  8.  that  in  i£cVPT  and  Antic  a  the 

Varivg  of  ^wijftB  Wl»  fcciimnt,  ui«l  eve«  c«ft(»Mry  ;  gnmni  fartHsfajmiit'drts^ 
4y  paiM0fiknneafu9i,  If  this  was  truey  tbfte  it  a^  pby^al  dUFereace  both  ia 
Cfttiktri«siui<l  «gfs.  For  traveU'ers  make  no  Aich  remarks  of  thefe  countries 
s^  ^mfpnU  0|k  the  .io«tnury>  we  are  apt  to  fvppgft  the  northern  nations 
Htpro  f^rtile^  As  th^fe  twot  ooimtries  were  provinces  ci  the  Romam  em- 
pire, *ti8  difficult,  though  not  altogether  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that  facba maa 
1;  Co^UMKLt  A  might  be  mifiaken  with  regard  to  them* 

'  world, 
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ivorld  will  fcarce  be  admitted  by  any  jaft  reafonen  Thefe 
general  phyjical  caufes  ought  entirely  to  be  excluded  Uom 
that  queftion. 

There  arc  indeed  fomc  more  partmdar  phyfical  cmffes 
of  great  importance.  Difeafes  are  lAefttbned  in  antiqui^ 
ty,  which  are  almoft  unknown  to  modem  mtedidne ;  arnJ 
new  difeafes  have  arifcn  and  propagated  themfehres,  of 
^which  there  are  no  traces  in  antient  faiflory.  And  in  this 
particular  we  may  obferve,  upon  comparifcn,  that  the 
difadvantage  is  very  much  on  the  fide  of  the  moderm* 
Not  to  mention  fome  others  of  left  importance  ;  thd 
finall-pox  commits  fuch  ravages,  as  would  aJmoft  alone 
account  for  the  great  fupferiority  afcribed  to  antient  tirties^* 
The  tenth  or  the  twelfth  part  of  rtranktntf,  deftrojftd 
tfvety  generation,  fhould  make  a  vaft  diiference,  k  may 
be  thought  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  wheel 
joined  to  venereal  diftempers,  a  new  plagtre  diffufed  every 
where,  this  difeafe  is  perhaps  equivateht,  by  its  conftant 
operation,  to  the  three  great  fcourges  of  maiokindy  war, 
pefiilence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that 
antient  times,  were  more  populous  than  the  pveilants  and 
could  no  moral  caufes  be  affigned  for  ib  great  a  change  | 
thefe  phyfical  caufes  aloae,  in  the  opimoaof  noaoy,  wividd 
be  fufficient  to  give  us  fatisfa£UoR  oft  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  fo  mtich  mor^ 
populous  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagancies  of  Vos* 
sivs,  with  regard  to  this  fubjeiS:,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  difcernment  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  beft  computa- 
tions which  thefe  fubjefts  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  Iriankind, 
which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cjbsar  ♦.  It  may 
cafily  he  obfervcd,  that  the  comparifons,  in  this  cafe^ 

•  Lettm  PjEiSATisiT   Stc  sdfo  VEfiYit  dtUix,  liv.  23.  cap.  17,  x9,  ijt 
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drawn  from  the  Roman  biftory  more  than  the  Gre- 
cian i  and  as  the  tranfaSions  of  the  former  are  gene* 
rally  the  moft  familiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all 
our  conclufions*  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Romans 
never  met  with  any  fuch  general  combination  or  con- 
federacy  againft  them,  as  inight  naturally  be  expeded 
from  their  rapid  conquefts  and  declared  ambition;  but 
were  aUowed  peaceably  to  fubdue  their  neighbours,  one 
after  another,  till  they  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  hif^ 
tory of  their  ItaIic  wars;  there  was,  upon  Hanni- 
BAi's  invafion  of  the  Roman  ftate,  a  very  remarkable: 
crifis,  which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all 
civilized  nations^  It  appeared  afterwards  (nor  was  it 
difficult  to  be  obferved  at  the  time)  f  that  this  was  a  con-- 
teft  for  univerfal  empire ;  and  yet  no  prince  or  ftate  feems 
10  have  been  in  the  leaft  alarmed  about  the^event  or  iflue 
of  the  quarreU  Philip  of  Macedon  remained  neuter, 
till  he  faw  the  victories  of  Ha  nn  i  eax*  ;  and  then  moft  im- 
prudently formed  an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,upon  terma 
ftill  more  imprudent.  He  ftipidafed,  that  he  was  toaffi^ 
the  CaKTHaoikian  ftate  in  thj^ir  conqueft  of  Italy  ;• 
after  which  they  engaged  tp  fend  over  forces  into 
Gree^ce,  to  affift  him  in  fub^uing  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths t* 

The  RMobiAN  and  Achaean  republics  are  much 
celebrated  by  antient  hiftortans  for  their  wifdom  and 
found  policy}  yet  both  of  them  affified  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  againft  Philip  and  Antiochus*  And  what 
,4liay  be  efteemed  flill  a  ftronger  proof,  that  this  maxim 
%as  not  familiarly  known  in  thofe  ages ;  no  ancient  au- 

f  It  ^f«^  ^dUetVfd  by  f^mt,  $$  appears  by  the  fpeech  of  Age  lavs  of 
ttAv?AC^i^  4r  the feaenl  coo|refs  gf  Okzscx.    See  PolYb.  lib.  5. 
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Act  has  ever  remarked  the  imprudence  of  thefe  meafure^, 
nor  has  even  blamed  that  abfurd  treaty  above  mentioned, 
made  by  Philip  with  the  Carthaginians,  Princes 
and  ftatefmen  may  in  all  ages  be  blinded  in  their  reafon- 
ings  with  regard  to  events,  beforehand :  But  'tis  fome- 
what  extraordinary,  that '  biftorians)  afterwards,  ihould 
not  form  i  founder  judgment  of  them. 

Massinissa,  Attalus,  Prusias,  In  fatisfyinu 
their  private  pt0k)ns,  were,  all  of  them,  the  inftru- 
ments  of  the  Roman  greatnefs ;  and  never  feem  to  have 

fufpe£led,  that  they  were  forging  their  own  chains^  while 
they  advanced  the  .  cqnquefts  of  their  ally.  A  Cmp!« 
treaty  and  agreement  between  MassinissA  and  the  Car- 
thaginians^ fo  much-  required  by  mutual  intereft, 
barred  the  Romans  from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and 
preferved  liberty  to  mankind* 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  hiftory, 
who  feems  to  have  undeilftood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
HiSRO  king  of  Stracvse*  Tho'  the  ally  of  Romb^ 
be  fent  afliftaoce  to  the  CARtHAGiNiANS,  during  the 
^rar  of  the  auxiliaries :  ^'  Efteeming  it  requifite,*'  fays 
PotY^iij-s  f ,  <^  bodi  in  order  to  retain  his  dominiodtf 
•*  in  Sicily,  and  to  preferve  the  Roman  frieudflup, 
^<  that  Carthage  ihould  be  fafe^  left  by  its  fall  the 
<'  remaining  power  ftould  be  abje,  without  contraft  or 
**  oppofilion)  to  execute  every  purpofe  and  undertakingA 
^  And  here  he  aded  with  great  wlfiiom  and  prudence* 
^*  For  that  is  never,  ott  any  account,  to  be  overlooked  5 
**  Dor  0vi^  (vtck  a  force  ev^r  to  be  thrown  into  oni$ 
"**  handi  as  to  Incapacitate  the  neighbouring  ftates  irom 
f<  ^fending  their  rights  agatnft  it.**  Her^.is  the  aint 
pf  modern  politics  pointed  out  in  exprefs  terms* 

In  ihort^    the  maxim  of  preferving  the  balance  of 
f)Ower  ii  founded  lb  jpauch  on  common  fenfe  and  obvious 

j3  b  A  reafpning) 
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rcafoning,  that  'tis  impoffiblc  it  could  altogether  have 
efcaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  fo 
many  marks  of  deep  penetration  and  difcernment.  If  it 
was  not  fo  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at  pre- 
fent,  it  had)  at  leaft,  an  influence  on  all  the  wifer  and 
more  experienced  princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed, 
even  at  prefent,  however  generally  known  and  acknow- 
kdged  among  fpeculative  reiafoners,  it  has  not,  in  prac- 
tice, an  authority  much  more  extenfive  among  thofe  who 
govern  the  world. 

* 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment eftablifhed  by  the  northern  conquerors,  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  farther  con- 
quefts,  and  long  maintained  each  ftate  in  its  proper 
boundaries.  But  when  vaffalage  and  the  feudal  militia 
were  aboliftied,  mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the 
.danger^  of  univerfal  monarchy,  from  the  union  of  fo 
many  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  the  perfon  of  the 
emperor  CriARLEs.  But -the  power  of  the  houfe  of 
Austria,  founded  on  extenfive  but  divided  domrnion^ 
and  their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  were  more  likely  to  decay,  of  themfelves,  from 
internal  defects,  than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raifed 
iigainft  them.  In  lefs  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that 
violent  and  haughty,  race  was  fliattered,  their  opulence 
diffipated,  their  fplendour  eclipfed.  A  new  power  fuc- 
ceeded,  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
pofl^eifiiig  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  labouring 
.  under  none  of  its  defeats ;  except  a  fhare  of  that  fpirit 
of  bigotry  and  perfecution,  with  which  the  houfe  of 
Austria  were  fo  long,  and  ftill  are  fo  much  infatuated. 

Europe  has  now,  for  above  a  century,  remained  on 
Hie  defenfive  againft  the  greateflrTorce  that  ever;  perhaps, 
was  forhied  by  the'civ'il  or  political  combination  of  man-* 
kind.  And  fuch  is  the  influence  of  the  maxim  here 
'V  •  •  treated 
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treated  of,  that  the'  that  ambitious  nation,  in  the  five 
laft  general  wars,  have  been  vitSorious  in  fourf,  and  un- 
fuccefsful  only  in  one  J,  they  have  not  much  enlarged  their 
dominions,  nor  acquired  a  total  afcendant  over  EuT^ope. 
There  remains  rather  room  to  hope,  that,  by  maintain- 
ing the  refinance  fome  time,  the  natural  revolutions  of 
human  affairs,  together  with  unforefeen  events  and  ac^ 
cidents,  may  guard  us  againft  univerfal  monarchy,  and 
preferve  the  world  from  fo  great  an  evil. 

In  the  three  laft  of  thefe  general  wars,  Britain  has 
flood  foremoft  in  the  glorious  ftruggle ;  and  fhe  ftill 
niaintains  her  ftatiori,  as  guardian  of  the  general  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  patron  of  mankind.  Befide  her 
advantages  of  riches  and  fituation,  her  people  are  animat- 
ed with  fuch  a  national  fpirit,  and  are  fo  fully  fenfible  of 
the  ineftimable  bleffings  of  their  government,  that  we 
may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  languifh  in  fo  neceffary 
and  fo  juft  a  caufe.  Oh  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  paft,  their  paJlionate  ardour  feems  rather  to  re- 
quire fohie  moderation  ;  and  they  have  oftener  erred  froni 
a  laudable 'tfxcefs  than  from  a'blkmeable  deficiency* 

'  Iri  the j5r/?  place,  we  feem  to  have  been  more  pofleflcd 
with  the  antient  Greek  fpirit  of  jealous  emulation, 
than  aftuated  with  theprudent  views  of  modern  politics! 
Our  warjs  with  France  have  been  begun  with  juftice, 
and  eveii,  perhaps  from  neceffity  j  but  have  always  been 
too  far  puflied  from  pbftinacy  and  pa<fion.  7^he  fame 
peace  which  was  after\^ards  jmade  at  RyswiCK  in  1697^ 
was  offered  fo  early  as  the  ninety-two ;  that  concluded 
at  Utrecht  in  1712  might  have  been  finifhed  on  as 
good  conditions  afGERTRUYTENBERG  in  the  eight; 
and  we  might  have  given  at  Francfort,  in  1723,  the 

f  Tfeofe  cQocIitJed  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrzkexs,  NiMtctfxifx 
Rtswick,  andAtic-LAnCHApzLix. 

X  That  concluded  by  the  ppace of  Utrecht*  ^ 

B  b  3  fame 
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fame  terms,  which  we  were  glad  to  accept  of  at  A|x- 
|.A-CHAP£tL£  in  the  forty-eight.  Here  then  we  fee, 
that  above  half  of  our  wars  with  France,  and  all  our 
public  debts,  are  owing  more  to  our  own  imprudent  ve- 
hemence, than  to  the  ambition  of  our  neighbour. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  fo  declared  in  our  oppofi^ 
tion  to  French  power,  and  fo  alert  in  defence  of  our 
allies,  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upoa 
their  own  ;  and  expe£ling  to  carry  on  war  at  our  ex- 
pence,  refufe  all  reafonable  terms  of  accommodation* 
ffabent  fuljeShsy  tanquamfuosi  vileSy  ut  alienos.  All  the^ 
world  knows,  that  the  f<i£l;ious  vote  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  lad  parliament^  witb 
the  profefTed  hymour  of  the  national  made  the  queen  of 
Hungary  inflexible  in  her  terms,  and  prevented  that 
agreement  with  Prussia,  which  would  immediately 
have  reftored  the  ge^ieral  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

In  th^  third  place,  we  ar«  fuch  true  coiiibatant8»  tbtt» 
ivhen  once  engiaged^  we  loie  all  concern  -lor  ourfelves 
and  our  pofterky,  and  confider  only  how  we  may  beit 
^nnoy  the  enemy*  To  mortgage  our  revenues  atfo  deep 
H  rate,  in  wars,  where  we  were  only  acceflbries,  was 
furely  the  moft  fatal  delufion,  that  a  natioiS,  who  had 
^ny  pretenfion  to  politics  and  prudencfe,  has  ever  yet 
Wn  guilty  of*  That  ttmtiy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a  re* 
niedy,  and  not  rather  a  poifon,  ought,  iJi^  all  reafon^  to 
be  referved  to  the  laft  extremity ;  and  no  evil,  but  the 
greateft  and  mofl  urgent^  ihould  ever  induce  tts  to  em* 
brace  fo  dangerous  an  expedient 

Thefe  excefles,  to  wbicK  we  have  been  carried,  are 
prejudicial ;  and  may,  perhaps^,  in  time,  become  ftill 
inorc  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  ufual^ 
the  of^ofite  extreme,  and  rendefing  uft  totally  careleis 
and  fupine  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  £orop£.  The 
AfHENiAKs,  from  the  moil  buft!ing9  intriguing,  warKke 

people 
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people  tf  GttESce,  finding  their  error  in  thruding  them* 
ftWes  ini!o  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  fo- 
rd^ affairs ;  and  in  no  conteft  ever  took  party  on  either 
fl<^,  except  by  their  flatteries  and  complaifance  to  the 
victor*  .  " 

Enormous  monarchies,  fuch  as  Europe  at  prefent  h 
threatei^ed  v^rith^  are,  probably,  deftruftive  to  human  na- 
ture; in  their  progrefs,  in  their  continuance  f,  and  even 
in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  vejpy  diftant  from 
their  eftablifhment.     The  military  genius  which  aggran- 
dized the  monarchy,  foon  leaves  the  court,  the  capital, 
and  the  center  of  fuch  a  government ;  while  the  wars 
are  carried  on  at  a  great  diftance,  and  intereft  fo  fmali 
a  part  of  the  ftate.     The  antient  nobility,  whofe  affec- 
tions attach  them  to  their  fovereign,  live  all  at  court ; 
and  never  will  accept  of  military  employments,  which 
would   carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers, 
where  they  are  diftant  both  from  their  pleafures  and  their 
fortune.      The   arms  of  the  ftate  miift,   therefore,    be 
truflxd  to  mercenary  -ftrangers,  without  zeal,    without 
attachment,  without  honour;  ready  on  every  pccafion 
to  turn  them  againft  the  prince,  and  join  each  defperatc 
malecontent,  who  offers  pay  and  plunder.     This  is  the 
neceftary  progrefs  of  human  affairs :  Thus  human  na- 
ture checks  itfelf  in  its  airy  elevations :    Thus  ambition 
blindly  labours  for  the  deftrufiion  of  the  conqueror,  of 
his   family,  and  of  every  thing  near  and  dear  to  him. 
The  Bourbons,  trufting  to  the  fupport  of  their  brave, 
faithful,  and  afFe£lionate  nobility,  would  pufli  their  ad- 
vantage, without  referve  or  limitation.      Thefe,  <^hile 
fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  war;  but  never  would  fubmit  to  languifti  in 

f  If  t&e  Roman  empire  was  of  advantage,  it  could  only  proceed  from 
thisy  that  mankind  were  generally  ia  a  very  diforderly,  uncivilized  condition, 
bcfine  its  elbblifhmest. 

B  b  +  thu 
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the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuakia^  forgot  at 
court,  and  (acrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every  minion  or 
miftrefs,  who  approaches  the  prince.  The  troops  are 
filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartars,  Hussars  and 
CossACS;  intermingled,  perhaps,  with  a  few  foldiers 
of  fortune  from  the  better  provinces  :  And  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
is  renewed  over  and  over  again,  till  the  final  difiblution  of 
the  monarchy. 
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Of  Taxes. 


THERE  is  a  maxim,  that  prevails,  among  thofe 
whom  in  this  country  we  call  ways  and  meam  men^ 
and  who  are  denominated  Financiers  '.  and  Maltotiers  in 
France,  That  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  tb/ 
fubje£f  to  bear  it^  and  that  each  imreafe  af  public  burdens 
inereafes  proporti^nably  the  indujiry ,  of  the  people*  This 
maxim  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  is  moft  likely  to  be  ex^ 
tremely  abufed;  and  is  fo  much  the  more  dangerous, 
as  its  truth  cannot  be  altogether  denied  ;  but  it  muil<be 
owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  fome 
foundation  in  reafon  and  experience. 

When  a  tSix  is  laid  upon  commodities,  which  are  coft^ 
fumed  by  the  common  peopre,<'the  necefiary  coniequenoe 
may  feem  to  be,  that  either  the  poor  muft  retrench  fome- 
-  thing  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raife  their  wages,  fo 
as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  intirely  upon  the 
jich.  But  there  is-a  third  confequence,  which  very  often 
follows  upon  taxes,  vi%.  that  the  poor  ihcreafe  their  in- 
duftry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before, 
without  demanding  more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes 
are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  aiFe£);  not  the 
jieceflaries  of  life,  this  confequence  naturally  foUoyrs ; 
and  'tis  certain,  that  fuch  difficulties  often  ferve  to  ex* 
cite  the  induftry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more  opu- 
lent 
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lent  and  laborious,  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  greateft 
advantages.  For  we  may  obferve,  as  a  parallel  inftance, 
that  the  maft  commercial  nations  have  not  always  pof- 
feflcd  the  greateft  extent  of  fertile  land ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  have  laboured  under  many  natural 
difadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  R^iodes, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  ftrong  examples  to 
dii^  purpofe.  And  in  all  hi^ory,  we  find  only  three 
inftances  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  which  have  pof- 
feiled  much  trade;  the  Netherlands,  England, 
and  France.  The  two  former  feem.to  have  been  al- 
jtticd  by  the  advantages  of  their  macitime  fituatibn  and 
tht  neceffity  they  lay  under  of  fmquaating  ibreign  ports, 
fai  ^dcr  to  procure  what  thrir  own  dimate  refu&d  tbelii.. 
And  as  to  France,  trade  has  conae  very  late  into  that 
'kingdom,  and  feeoM  to  havo  been  the  efflsd  of  rtflei6i)ei| 
md  obftrvation  in  an  ingenioua  and  entcrprifing  pee[4e» 
wko  remarked  the  immenfe  riches  acquired  l^  fucb  e( 
r^  neighbouring  nations  as  cultivated  navrgatipgi  amd 
'4M>fiimerce. 

^  '  The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero  ♦,  as  pofftffed  of  the 
greateft  commerce  in  his  time,  are  AI'SXANdria,  Cot- 
.f^os.  Tyre,  Sihgn,  Anpros>  CT9ltu«>  PamfHy- 
'^MMf  Lycia,  EiieaESt  Cuioa,  Bysantium,.  LuMr 
mo^t.  Smyrna^  MtLETUM,  Coot,  All  theft,  except 
/Alrxandria,  were  either  ftnall  iflanda^  or  narrow  tev- 
:litoriea.  And  that  city  owed  in  trade  mtirdy  to  tbe 
fh^ppbefs  of  its  iituation* 

*     Since  therefore  feme  natnrat  neeefttits  oc  dffii<lvati« 

l^s  may  be  thought  favourable  to  Ind^fftry,  Why  ma^ 

ffotarttiicial  burdens  have  the  fame  eSt&f  Sir  William 

.  Tbmvls  t j  we  may  obferve,  afeiibes  the  induftry  bf  tRc 

iV^rcn  Intitely  to  neceftty,  proceeding  f^om  their  na« 

f  AccoofttoftheNttiTERLAMDj^  GhaptC,     ^ 
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tura)  dlfadvantages ;  and  illuftrates  his  doctrine  by  a  very 
ftriking  comparifon  with  Ireland  ;  **  where,"  fays  hC| 
*•  by  the  largencfs  and  plenty  of  the  foil,  ^nd  (carcity  of 
<<  people,  all  things  neceflary  to  life  are  fo  cheap,  that 
<*  an  induftrious  man,  by  two  days  labour,  may  gain 
••  enough  to  feed  him  the  reft  of  the  week.  Which  I 
^^  take  to  be  a  very  plain  ground  of  the  lazinefs  attri- 
^*  bunted  to  the  people*  For  men  naturally  prefer  eafe 
^^  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  pains  if  they  can  live 
**^  idle ;  tho'  when,  by  neceffity,  they  have  been  inured 
*^  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  growii  a  cuftom  ne- 
^'  cefiary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entertainment. 
^'  Nor  perhaps  is  the  chapge  harder,  from  conftant  eafe 
*'  to  labour,  than  from  conftant  labour  to  eafe."  After 
which  the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  do6lrine,  by 
•numerating,  as  above,  the  places  where  trade  has  moft 
flourifhed,  in  antient  and  modern  times ;  and  which  are 
commonly  obferved  to  be  fuch  narrow  confined  territo- 
ries, as  beget  a  neceffity  for  induftry. 

'Tis  always  obferved,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not 
extreme,  that  th^  poor  labour  more,  and  really  live 
better,  than  in  years  of  great  plenty,  when  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  idlenefs  and*  riot.  I  have  been  told,  hf  a 
condderable  manufa£lurer,  that  in  the  year  1740,  when 
bread  and  provifions  of  all  kinds  were  very  dear^  lib 
workmen  not  only  made  a  fhift  to  live,  but  paid  debts^ 
which  they  had  contraded  in  former  years,  that  were* 
much  more  favourable  and  abundant  f  • 

This  doiSirine,  therefore,  with  regard  to  taftes,  may 
be  admitted  in  fome  degree  :  But  beware  of  the  abufe. 
Exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme  neceffity,  deftroy  induftiy, 
by  producing  defpair;  and  even  before  they  reach  this 
pitch,  they  raife  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and  mftiHiiaQ- 
turer,  and  heighten  the  price  of  all  commodities*  <  An 

f  To  this  purpofe  fee  alfo  Eifay  I.  at  the  end* 

atten* 
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attenflve.  difintcrefted  legiflature,  will  obferve  the  point 
when  the  emolument  ceafes,  and  the  prejudice  begins : 
But  as  the  contrary  chara£ter  is  much  more  common^ 
*tis  to  be  feared  t^iat  taxes,  all  over  Europe,  are  mul- 
tiplying to  fuch  a  degree,  as  will  intirely  crufli  all  art. 
and  induflry,  tho',  perhaps,  their  firft  increafe,  together, 
with  other  circumftances,  might  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  thefe  advantages. 

The  beft  taxes  arc  fuch  as  are  levied  upon  confump-* 
tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  luxury ;  becaufe  fuch  taxeVare 
Jefs  felt  by  the  people.  They  feem,  in  fome  meafure, 
voluntary  5  fmce  a  man  may  chufe  how  far  he  will  ufe 
the  commodity  which  is  taxed  :  They  are  paid  gradually 
and  infenfibly  :  And  being  confounded  with  the  natural 
price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  fcarcely  perceived  by 
the  cpnfumers.  Their  only  difad vantage  is,  that  they 
are  cxpenfiye  in  the  levying^ 

Taxes  upon  pofleffibns  are  levied  without  expence ;  but 
have  every  other  difadvantage.  Moft  ftates,  however, 
are  .obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

Bat  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  thofe  which 
are  arbitrary.  They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their 
management,  into  punifhmentsoninduftry;  and  a) fo,  by 
their  unavoidable  inequality,  are  more  grievous  than  by 
the  reil  burden  which  they  impofe.  *Tis  fqrprifmg, 
therefore,  to  fee  them  have  place  among  any  civilized 
people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary, 
which"  they  commonly  are,  may  be  efteemed  dangerous  : 
Becftufe  it  is  fo  eafy  for  the  fovereign  to  add  a  little  more, 
and  a  Iktle  rfjorfe,  to  the  fum  demanded,  that  thefe  taxes 
■are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppreflive  and  intolerable. 
'On  the  other  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks 

itfelfj 
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ftfelf ;  and  a  prince  will  foon  find,  that  an  indreafe  of 
the  impoft  is  no  increafe  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  eafy, 
therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  fuch 
taxes. 

Hiftorians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  •  chief  caufes  of 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Roman  ftaie,  was  the  alteration 
which  CoNSTANTiNE  introduced  into  the  finances,  by 
fubfiituting  an  univerfal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almoft  all 
the  tithes,  cuftoms,  and  excifes,  which  formerly  com- 
pofed  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  THe  people,  in  all  the 
provinces,  were  fo  grinded  and  opprcfled  by  the  puhUcartSj 
that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  cohquerfng 
arms  of  the  barbarians ;  whofe  dominion,  as  they  had 
fewer  neceflities  and  lefs  art,  was  found  preferable  to  the 
refined  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  all  taxe?,  however 
levied,  fall  upon  the  land  at  laft.  Such  an  opinion  may 
be  ufeful  in  Britain,  by  checking  the  landed  gentle- 
men, in  whofe  hands  our  legiflatureis  chiefly  lodged,  and 
making  them  preferve  great  regard  for  trade  and  induftry. 
But  I  muft  confefs,  that  this  princfple,  tho'  firft  ad- 
vanced by  a  celebrated  writer,  has  fo  little  appearance  of 
reafon,  that,  were  it  not  for  his  authority,  it  had  never 
been  received  by  any  body.  Every  man,  to  be  fure,  is 
defirous  of  pufliing  oflF  from  himfelf  the  burden  pf  any 
tax,  which  is  impofed,  and  laying  it  upon  others :  But 
as  every  man  has  the  fame  inclination,  and  is  upon  the 
defenfive ;  no  fet  of  men  can  be  fuppofed  to  prevail  al*- 
together  in  this  conteft.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman 
fhould  be  the  victim  of  the  whole,  and  fhould  not  be  able 
to  defend  himfelf,  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readUy 
imagine.  All  tradefmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey 
upon  him,  and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could  : 
But  this  inclination  they  always  have,  tho'  no  taxes  were 
kvied  \  and  the  fame  methods,  by  which  he  guards  againA 

the 
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the  impofitioii  of  tradefinen  before  taxes^  will  ferv^  him 
afterwards,  and  make  them  fhare  the  burden  with  him* 

I  (hall  conclude  this  fubjed  with  obferving,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  inftance  of  what  fre- 
quently happens  in  political  inftitutions,  that  the  con- 
fequences  of  things  are  diametrically  oppoilte  to  what  we 
ihould  expcSt  on  the  firft  appearance.  'Tis  regarded  asr 
t  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government^ 
Tliat  the  Gpond  Signiofj  tho*  abfolute  mafter  of  tho 
lives  and  fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no  authority 
to  impofe  a  new  tax ;  and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who 
has  made  fuch  an  attempt,  ^  either  has  been  obliged  to 
retrad,  or  has  found  the  fatal  eflfe^b  of  his  perfeverance. 
One  would  imagine,  that  this  prejudice  or  eftablilhed 
opinion  were  the  firmeft  barrier  in  the  world  againft  op-* 
preffion  i  vet  'tis  certain,  that  its  eiFe£l  is  quite  contrary* 
The  emperor,  having  no  regular  method  of  increafing 
his  revenue,  muft  allow  all  the  balhaws  and  governors 
to  Opprefs  and  abufe  the  fubjeAs :'  And  thefe  he  fqueezey 
after  their  return  from  their  government.  Whereas,  if 
he  could  impofe  a  new  tax,  like  our  Europe  an  princes^ 
his  intereft  would  lb  far  be  united  with  that  of  his  peo* 
pie,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad  e(Fe&  of 
thefe  diforderly  levies  of  money,  and  would  find,  that 
a  pound,  ralfcd  by  generarimpofition,  would  have  left 
pernicious  efFe£ls,  than  a  (hilling  taken  in  fo  unequal 
and  arbitrary  a  manner. 
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IT  appears  to  have  been  the  common  pra£Hce  of  an« 
tiquity,  to  make  provifion,  in  tiihes  of  peace,  fot 
the  neceffitiei  of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treafures  before** 
haiid,  as  the  inftruments  either  of  con^ueft  or  defence  ; 
without  trufting  to  extraordinary  impofts,  much  le(s  to 
borrowing,  in  times  of  diforder  and  confufion.  Befides 
the  immenfe  fums  above  mentioned  f,  which  were  amaff> 
ed  by  Athens,  and  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other 
fUccefibrs  of  Ales^ander  ;  we  learn  from  Plato  |, 
that  the  frugal  Lacedemoniaks  had  alfo  colIeAed  7^ 
great  treafure ;  and  Arrian  §  and  Plutarck  ||  fpecify 
the  riches  which  Alexander  got  pofleilion  of  on  the 
conqueft  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were  re« 
fen^)  fome  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I 
remecx^ef  right,  the  fcripture  alfo  mentions  the  treafure 
of  Hbzbkiah  and  the  Jewish  princes ;  as  profane 
hiftory  do6S  that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of 
I^ACBOON*  Thfe  imcient  republics  of  Gaul  had  com^ 
monly  large  fums  in  referve-l'*  Every  one  knows  thd 
treafure  feized  in  RcTMe  by  Julius  C^sar,  during  th# 

f  Eflay  V.  %  AtciB*  I.  %  Lib.  3* 

Jl  Plvt.  in  vita  KuzXm  He  nuikei  thefe  treafures  amount  to  So,ooo  ta- 
lents, or  aWt  15  millions 'fieri.  Qvimtvs  Cvrtiits  (Lib*  5.  Cap.  %,) 
|fe)rsg  tiilit  AiiXAii0aii  h^  ia  9vtA  aWve  501O00  talents* 
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civil  wars ;  and  wc  find  afterwards,  that  the  wifer  em- 
.  pcrors,  Augustus,   Tiberius,   Vespasian,  Seve- 
Rus,  ^r.  always   difcovered   the  prudent  forefight,   of 
faving  great  fums  againft  any  public  exigency. 

On  the  contrary,  our  modern  expedient,  whieh  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues, 
and  to  truft  that  pofterity,  during  peace,  will  pay  ofF 
the  incumbrances  contradled  during  the  preceding  war  1 
And  they,  having  before  their  eyes,  fo  good  an  example 
of  their  wife  fathers,  have  the  fame  prudent  reliance  on 
their  pofterity ;  who,  at  laft,  from  neceffity  more  than 
choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  a 
new  pofterity.  But  not  to  wafte  time  in  declaiming 
againft  a  practice  which  appears  ruinous,  beyond  the 
evidence  of  an  hundred  demonftrations ;  it  feems  pretty 
apparent,  that  the  antient  maxims  are,  in  this  refpe&, 
much  more  prudent  than  the  modern ;  even  though  the 
latter  had  been  confined  wiibin  fome  reafonable  bound9y 
and  had  ever,  in  any  inftance,  been  attended  with  fuch 
frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  difqharge  the  debts 
incurred  by  an  expenfive  war.  For  why  Ihould  the  cafe 
be  fo  very  different  between  the  public  and  an  individual, 
as  to  make  U9  eftablifli  fuch  different  maxims  of  condud 
for  each  ?  If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater,  its  ne* 
ceflary  expencas  are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  rc» 
fovirces  be  moi^e  numerous,  they  are  not  infinite ;  and  as. 
its  frame  (hould  be  calculated  for  a  much  jongeir  duration^ 
than  the  date  of  a  fingle  life,  or  even  of  a  fiunily,  it 
ihould  embrace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  generous, 
agreeable  to  the  fuppofed  extent  of  its  exiftence.  To 
truft  to  chances  and  temporary  expedients,  is,  in«« 
deed,  what  the  neceflity  of  human  affairs  frequently  re- 
duces us  to  5  but  whoever  voluntarily  depend  on  fug|h« 
refources,  have  not  neceffity,  but  their  own  folly,  to  ^Cy. 
cufe  for  their  misibrtunes,  when  any  fuch  befal  them. 

If 
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If  die  abufes  of  treafures  be  dangerous,  either  by  en^ 
gaging  the  ftate  in  rafh  enterprises,  or  making  it  negleA 
military  difcipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abufes 
of  mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable  $  poverty, 
impotence^  and  fubjeflion  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modern  policy,  war  is  attended  with 
every  deftru6live  circumftance ;  lofs  of  ^nen,  increafe  of 
taxes,  decay  of  commerce,  diffipation  gf  money,  devaf- 
tation  by  fea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims, 
the  opening  of  the  public  treafurc,  as  it  produced  an  un- 
common af&uence  of  gold  and  filver,  ferved  as  a  tempo- 
nury  encouragemcAt  to  induftry,  and  attoned,  in  fome 
idegree,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

What  then  ihall  we  fay  to  ^he  new  paradox.  That  pub- 
lic incumbrances  are,  of  themfelves,  advantageous,  in- 
dependent of  the  neceffity  of  contrafiing  them ;  and  that 
any  ftate,  even  thou^  it  were  not  prefled  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  could  not  poffibly  have  embraced  a  wifer  expe<^ 
4ient  for  promoting  commerce^and  riches,  than  to  create 
fuiids,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  I  Dif** 
courles)  fuch  as  thefe,  might  naturally  have  pdTed  for 
trials  ,of  wit  among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on 
fbdly  and  a  fever,  on  Busiftis  and  Nbro,  had  we  not 
fecn  fuch  abfurd  maxims  patronized  by  great  minifters, 
and  l^  a  whole  party  among  us.  And  thefe  puzzling 
arguments,  (for  they  deferve  not  the  iiame  of  fpecious} 
though  they  could  not  be' the  foundation  of  Lord  Or- 
iORP's  condu£l:,  for  he  had  more  fenfe ;  ferved  at  leaft 
to.  keep  his  partteans  in  countenance,  and  perplex  the 
snderftandihg  of  the  nation. 

Let  ui  examine  the  eonfequences  of  public  debts,  boih 
l4  our  domeftic  managements  by  their  influence  on  ^m** 
saerpe  and  induftry  $  and  in  our .  foreign  tranfeflions,  by 
tintk  efieft  OR  wars  and  negotiations* 

toL.  I.  C  c  There 
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There  is  a  word,  which  is  here  in  the  mouth  of  e^jety 
body,  and  which,  I  find,  has  alfo  got  abroad,  and  is 
much  employed  by  foreign  writers  fj  in  imitation  of  the 
English  5  and  this  is,  circulation.  This  word 
fcrves  as  an  account  of  every  thing ;  and  though  I  con- 
fefs,  that  I  have  (ought  for  its  meaning  in  the  prefent 
fubjeft,  ever  fince  I  was  a  fchool-boy,  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  difcovcr  it.  What  poflible  advantage  is  there 
which  the  nation  can  reap  by  the  eaf/  transferehce  of 
-ftock  from  hand  to  hand  ?  *Or  is  there  any  parallel  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circulation  of  other  commodities,  to  that 
of  chequer-notes  and  India  bonds?  Where  a  manu- 
fafhirer  has  a  quick  fale  of  his  goods  to  the  merchant^ 
the  merchant  to  the  fhopkeeper,  the  {hopkeeper  to  his 
cuftomers;  this- enlivens  induftry,  and  gives  new  en- 
couragement to  the  firft  dealer  or  the  manufadurer  and 
all  his  tradefmen,  and  makes  them  produce  more  and 
better  commodities  of  the  fame  fpecies.  A  ftagnation  is 
iiere  pernicious,  wherever  it  happens  ;  becaufe  it  operates 
•backwards,  and  ftops  or  benumbs  the  induftrious  hand 
in  its  produ£lion  of  what  is  ufeful  to  human  life.  But 
what  produ&ion  we  owe  to  Change-alley,  or  evenr 
what  confumption,  except  that  of  cofFee,  and  pen,  ink, 
arid  paper,  I  have  not  yet  learned ;  not  can  one  forefee 
the  lofs  or  decay  of  any  one  beneficial  commerced  or  com- 
modity, though  that  place  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  for 
ever  buried  in  the  ocean. 

« 

But  though  this  term  has  never  been  .explained  by 
thofe  who  infift  fo  much  ojq  the  advantages  that  refult 
from  a  cirtulation,  there  feems,  however,  to  be  fbme 
benefit  of  .a  fimilar  kind,  arifing  from  our  incumbrances  : 
Ak  ihd^edj  what  human"  eVil  is  there,  which  is  hot  «- 
tended  with  fome  advantage  I  This  we  (hall  endeavour  to 


.\ 
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explain,  that  w«  may  cftimatc  the  weight  which  we 
ought  to  allow  iti        . 

Public  fecurities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mdney, 
and  pafs  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  filver. 
Wherever  any  profitabile  undertaking  ofFers  iifejf,  how- 
ever expenfive,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enough  to 
cmhrace  It;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  fums  in  the  pub- 
lic ftocks,  fear  to  latinch  out  into  the  moft  extehfive 
trade ;  fince  he  is  poffeffed  of  funds;  which  will  aniWer 
the  moft  fudden  demand  that  can  be  made  upon  him. 
No  merchant  thinks  it  neceffary  to  keep  by  him  any 
confiderable  cafli.  Bank-ftpck,  or  India-bonds,  efpecial- 
hr  the*  latter,  ferve  all  the  fame  purpofes  ;  becaufe  he  can 
jdifpofcof  them,or  pledge  them  to  a  banker^  in  a. quarter 
of  an  hour ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  not  idle,  even 
when  in  his  fcritoire,  but  Bring  him  in  a  conftant  reve- 
nue. In  fliort,  our  nationd  debts  furni&  ^  merchants 
with  a  fpecies  of  money,  that  is  continually  multiply* 
ing  in  their  hands,- and  produces  fure  gain,  befides  the 
profits  of  their  fcomrnerce.  This'  muft  enable  them  to 
trade  upon  lefs  profit.  The  fmall  profit  of  the  merchant 
renders  the  commodity  cheaper,  caufes  a  greater  con- 
fumption,  quickens  the  labour  of  the  common  people^ 
.and  helps  to  fpread  a^s  and  induftry  through  the  whole 
focicty.  ' 

There  arc  alfo,  we  may  obferve,  in  England,  and 
in  aH  ftates,  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts, 
a  fet  of  men,  who  are  half-merchants,  half  ftbck- holders, 
and  may  be  fuppofed  willing  to  trade  for  fmall  profits  5 
becaufe  commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  fole  iupport, 
and  their  revenues  in  the  funds,  are  a  fure  refource  for 
thetofelves  and  their  families.  Were  there  no  fund^ 
great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for  reaHzing 
or  fecuring  any' part  of  their  profit,  but  by  making  pur- 
chafes  of  land  i  and  land  has  many  difadvantages  in  coih- 

Cq  2  parifom 
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psrifon  of  funds.  Requiriiig  more  care  and  infpedion» 
^it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mercbant ;  upon 
any  teippting  offer  or  extraordinary  accident  in  trade, 
it  is  not  fo  eafily  converted  into  money ;  and  as  it  attra£l^ 
too  much,  both  by  the  many  natural  pleafures  it  afFords, 
gnd  the  authority  it  gives,  it  (oqn  converts  the  citizen  into 
the  country  gentlepian.  Mpre  men,  therefore,  with  large 
fto<;ks  and  incomes,  may  naturajly  be  fuppofed  to  con- 
tinue in  trade,  where  there  are  public  debts :  and  this, 
it  mud  be  owned,  is  of  fome  advantage  to  commerce, 
by  diminifliing  its.  profits,  promoting  circulation,  and 
encouraging  induftry  f* 

But,  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  'favourable  circum^ 
ftances,  perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the 
many  disadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the 
whole  iWmr  oeconomy  of  the  fts^te  :  You  will  find  no 
comparifon  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  refult 
from  them. 

Ftrji^  *Tis  certain,  that  national  debts  caufe  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  Ae 
great  fums  which  are  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the 
intereft  of  thofe  debts  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  advan- 
tages in-  trade  above  mentioned,  which  they  give  the 
merchants  in  the  capital  above  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
The  queftibn  is,  Whether,  in  our  cafe,  it  be  for  the 
public  intereft,  that  fo  many  privileges  4^ouId  be  con- 
ferred on  LoNj^oN,  which  has  already  arrived  at  fuch  an 
enormous  fiste,  and  feems-  ftill  increafing  ?  Some  men 
are  appreheiifive  of  the  copfcquences.  For  my  part,  I 
^cannot  forbear  thinking,  that  tho*  the  head  is  undoubt- 

f  On  this  head,  I  fliall  ofefcrve,  without  intemipting  the  thread  of  the 
trgumeot,  that  the  multiplicity  of-  our  public  debts  (cryes  rather  to  fink  the 
laterefty  ^aod  that  the  moire  the  goi^rnmenc  bpnovs*  the  cheaper  ixfliy  thfy 
expcft  to  borrow  j  icoatrary  to  firft  appearancfi  and  contrary  to.conuium  opi- 
nion.   The  profiu  of  trade  have  an  io^ti^Ace  oa  ifllereft.    See  Effay  IV. 
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i41y  too  big  for  the  bod}r,  yet  that  great  city  is  fo  hap- 
pily fituated,  that  its  excelfive  balk  caufes  lefs  inconve*  t 
jnience  than  even  a  fmaller  capital  to  a  greater  kingdom. . 
There  is  more  difierettce  between  the  prices  of  all  pro- 
vifions  in  Paris  and  Lanou£doc,  than  betMneen  thofe 
in  IrOiffpoN  and  Yorkshire. 

Secondly  Public  ftocks,  being  a  kind  of  paper-ercdit, 
hkveall  thedifadvantages  attending  that  fpecics  of  money,' 
They  banifli  gold  and  filvrtr  from  the  moft  confideraWe 
commerce  of  the  ftate,  reduce  them  to  common  circu- 
lation,  and  by  that  means  render  all  provifions  and  h« 
bt)ur  dearer  than  dtherwhfe  they  wduM  be.  '    ^'  ■ 

Thirdly^  The  taxes  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  intc- 
refts  of  thefe  debts,  are  apt  to  be  a  check  upon  induftry, ' 
to  heighten  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  be  an  oppreifion 
on  the  poorer  fort. 

Fourthfyy  As  foreigiifers  poffefe  a  fltare  of 'our  nsCtio^kl, 
finds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  manner,  tributary  td 
them,  and  may  fn  tithe  octafion  the  tranfport  6(  bur 
pfedple  and  our  induftry.  ' 

Fifthfyy  The  greateft  part  of  public  ftock  being  alwiiy&. 
in  the  bands  of  idle  people,  who  live  on  their  revenue, 
our  fuQds  give  great  encouragement  to  an  ufelefs  and  in*. 
a£live  life. 

But  tho'  the  injury  which  arifcs  to'  commerce  and  in- 
duftry from  our  public  funds,  ^ifl  Appear,  upon  balanc-^ 
ing  the  whole,  vcxy  confiderable,  it  is  trivial,  in  cmi- 
parifon  of  the  prejudice  which  relults  to  the  flate  con-v 
fidered  as  a  body  politic,  which  muft  fupport  itfelf  in  the 
fociety  of  nations,  and  have  various  tranf»£lions  with- 
other  ftates,  in  wars  and  negotiations.  The  ill,  there, 
is  p\u-c  and  unmixed,  without  any  favourable  circumftance 
to  atone  for  it :  and  'tis  an'  ill  too  of  a  Jtature  tie  higfe^ 
eft  and  moft  important. 

Cc  3  Wc 
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We  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  ita  debts  ;  fince  they  are  moftly 
due  among  ourfelves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
as  they  take  from  another.  *Ti5  like  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the  peribii 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  lobfe  rea- 
fonings  and  fpecious  comparifons  will  always  pafs,  where 
we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  aik.  Is  it  poffible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  nation  with 
taxes,  even  where  the  fovereign  refides  among  them  { 
The  very  doubt  fecms  extravagant ;  fince  'tis  requifitc 
in  every  comoionwealth,  that  there  be  a  certSMn  pro^ 
portion  obferved  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle  part 
of  it.  But  if  all  our  prcfent  taxes  be  mortgaged,  muft 
we  not  invent  new  ones  ?  And  may  not  this  matter  be 
carried  to  a  length  that  is  ruinous  and  deftrudive? 

'  In  every  nation,  there  are  always  fome  methods  of 
levying. money  more  eafy  than  others,  agreea.ble  to  the 
way  of  living  of  the  people,  and  the  connimodities  they 
make  ufe  o&  In  Britain,  the  excifes  upon  malt  and 
beer  afibrd  a  very  large  revenue;  becaufe  the  operations* 
df  malting  and  brewing  are  very  tedious,  and  are  impof- 
fible  to  be  concealed ;  and  at  the  faine  time,  thefc  com- 
Mnodities  are  not  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  life,  as  that  thet 
raifmg  their  pric©  would  very  much  afFed  the  poorer 
fort.  Thefe,  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty 
to  find  new  ones  !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of  thjc  poor  I 

Duties  upon  confumptions  are  more  equal  and  eafy 
than  thofe  upon  pofleffions.  What  a  lofs  to  the  public, 
that  the  former  are  all  exhaufted,  and  th^t  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes  ! 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  ftewards  to  the 
public,  muft  not  neceffity  force  them  to  pra£Ufe  ,all  the 
ju:tsx)f  opprcffion  ufed  by  Rewards,  where  the  abience  pr 
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negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  fecure  againft 
cnquify  ? 

It  will  fcarce  be  aflerted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever  tQ 
he  fct  to  national  debts;  and  that  the  public  would  be 
no  weaker,  were  twelve  or. fifteen  ftiillings  in  the  pound, 
land-tax,  niortgaged,  with  all  the  prefent  cuftoms  and 
excifes.  There  is  fomethin^ therefore  in  the  cafe,  befide 
the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other. In  500  years,  the  pofterity  of  thofe  now  in  the 
coaches,  and  of  thofe  upon  the  boxes,  will  probably  have  J 
changed  places,  without  affe<2.ing  the  public  by  thefe  re- 
volutions. 

Supppfe  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condi^ 
tibn,  to  which  it  is  haftening  with  fuch  amazing  rapi- 
dity ;  fuppofe  the  land  ,  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen 
fhillihgs  in  the  pound  ;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  ^ 
twenty :  fuppofe  all  the  excifes  and  cuftoms  to  be  fcrewed 
up  to  the  outmoft  which  the  nation  can  bear,  without 
entirely  lofing  its'  commerce  and  induftry ;  and  fuppofe 
that  all  thofe  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  tha^  ^ 
the  invention  and  wit  of  all  our  projectors  can  find*  no  . 
new  impofition  which  may  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a 
new  loan  5  and  let  us ,  confider  the  neceflary  confe- 
quences  of  this  fituaiion^  Tho'  the  imperfe£l  ftate  of 
our  political  knowlege,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men 
make  it  difficult  to  foretel  the  efFefts  which  will  refult 
from  any  untried  meafure,  the  feeds  of  ruin  are  here 
fcattered  with  fuch  profufion  as  not  to  efcape  the  eye  of 
the  ihoft  carelefs  obferven 

In  this  unnatural  jftateof  fociety,  the  only  perfons  who  , 
poffefs  any  revenue,  beyond  tne  immediate  eiFeits  6(  their  , 
induftry,  arc  the  ftock-bolders,  who  draw  almoft  all  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  houfes,  befides  the  produce  of  all  the 

cuftoms  and  excises.     Thefe  are  men,  who  have  no  con- 

*■  •  '  . 

aexion$  in  the  ftate,  who  can  enjoy  their  revenue  in  any 
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p^rt/ofJ^rrwoiM  in  which  they  choofe  to  tt&ie,  wh# 

wiJt    oatiutaily  bury   themfelves    in  the  Cdpitdl,    or  in 

great  ckies,  4Bk!,  who  will  fii^k  into  the  lethargy  of  a  ftu- 

pid  sLfid  I  pampered  luxury,  without  fpirit,  ambition,  or 

^hjoyskoit:'  Adieu  to  all  ideas  cf  nobility,  gentry,  and 

family.'    Tiie  ibdcs  can  be  transferred  in  an  inftsint,  and 

lieingii^.fiicha  fluduating  ihtte,  will  feldom  be  tranf- 

cbitted;  <lurifig  ^thtee  generattcms  from  ftfher  to  Ton.    Or 

H^re  they  to  remain  ever  fo  long  in  one  fiimily,  thqr 

'  .qOnvey  no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  poifidlors  i 

and  by  this  n»eans,  the  (evec^  ranks  of  men,  whi^b  form 

a  kind  of  independant  magiftracy  in  a  ftate,  inftituted  by 

the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely  loft ;  and  every  man  ki 

author)^  derives  his  influence  from  thecommiffion  oitni^ 

of  the  fQVQreign.    No  expedient  remains  for  preventing 

x>i  fupf^reffing  infurreSions,  but'  mercenary  armies  :  1^6 

expedient  at  all  remains  for  refifting  tyranny :  Ele^ons 

,.^c  fwayed  by  bribery  and  corruption  alone  t  And  th^ 

middle  power  between  king  and  people  being  totally  re- 

moved,  a  horrible  dcfpotifm  muft  infallibly  prevail.   The 

lacid-holdcrs,  defpifed   for  their  poverty,  znd  hat^d  for 

their  pppreffions^  will  be  utterly  unable  to  makf  any^^- 

pofition  to  it* 

Tho'  a  refolutlon  fliould  be  formed  by  the  legiflative 

( Jkever  to  impofe  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  dif- 

.'Cwssigci  tnduftry,  it  wil)  be  impoflible  for  men,  in  fub* 

je£is  of  iuch  extreme  delicacy,  to  reafon  fb  juitly  as  never 

ta  be  miftaken,  or  amidft  diiEculties  fo  urgent,  never  to 

be  feduced  from  their  refolution.     The  continual  flue- . 

'  .iuations  in  commerce  require  continual  alterations  in  the 

I  .nature  of  the  taxes ;  Which  expofes  the  legifl^i^re  every 

'Woment  to  the  danger  both  of  wilful  anc^  involuntary 

•  ttrrbt.     And  any  great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether  by 

jiiju^iciDus  taxes  oY  by  other  accidenis,  throws  the  whde 

fynem  of  the  government  into  confufion*. '     " 

Bur 
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,  Bwt  wbs^t  vxp^cltenf  ia  (ke  public  turn  to  fall  upon, 
evw  fup{>p^g  trade  to  continue  in  the  moft  flouriAting 
C9n4ition9  to  iuj[^rt  its  Ibreign  wars  and  tnterprizes> 
and  to  itfy^  its  oiwn  honour  and  interefts  or  thdis  of  it$ 
alliei  ?  I  do  not  afr  how  the  puHic  is  to  exert  fudi  a  pro- 
digioDS  powder  as  it  has  maintsuned  during  our  late  wars  ; 
where  we  have  fo  much  exceeded,  not  cmly  our  own  na- 
tural ftrength)  but  even  that  of  the  greateft  empires/  This 
extravagance  is  the  abufie  complained  of,  as^  the  iburce  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  prefent  expofed.    But 
fipcewemuft  ftiU  Ti4>pofe<great  commerce  and  opulencie 
to  remain^  even  after  every  fund  is  mortgaged;  thofe 
liches  nlufi  be  defended  by  proportionable  power»  and 
whence  is  the  public  to  derive  the  revenue  which,  fiip- 
ports  it  ?  It  muft  plainly  be  firom  a  continual  taxation  of 
the  annuitants^  or  which  is  the  (ame  thing,  from  mort- 
g^ing  anew,,  on  every  exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their 
aoauity ;  and  thus  making  them  contribute  to  their  own 
defence,  and  to  that  of  the  nation*    But  the  difficul- 
ties, attending  this  fyfiem  of  policy,  will  eafily  appear, 
whether  we  fuppofe  the  king  to  have  become  ablbluts 
mafter,  or  to  be  ftill  controuled  by  national  councils,  in 
which  the  annuitants  themfelves  muft  neceflarily  bear 
the  principal  fway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  abfohite,  as  may  naturally 
be  expedited  from  this  fituatlon  of  affairs,  it  is  fo  eafy  fo^ 
him  to  encreafe  his  exadions  upon  the  annuitants,  which 
amount  only  to  the  retaining  money  in  his  own  hands, 
that  this  fpecies  of  property  would  foon  lofe  all  its  cre- 
dit, anJ  the  whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the 
ftate  muft  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  fovereign  :  A 
degree  of  defpotifm  which  no  oriental  monarchy  has  ever 
yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  confent  of  the 
annuitants  be  requifite  fpr  every  taxation,  they  wU 
never  be  perfuaded  to  contribute  fuiHciently  even  to  die 
fupport  of  government  s  as  tJie  diminution  of  their  re-^ 

venue 
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venue 'ixfl^  in  that  calc  be  veiy  fenf^Ie,  would  not  he 
dil*guif«?i  ujiftcr.ithc.  appearance  of  a  branth  of  cxcife  or " 
cu{bWii^n4»Mrauld-notbe  (hared  by  any  other  order  of' 
the  ftate» 'Tvjbo  are  already  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  to  the  ^ 
^titmnft.    There  are  inftances,  in  fome  republics,  of  a 
hundredth  penny,  and  fomettmes  of  the  fiftieth,  being 
given  tQ.  the  fupport  of  the  ftate ;  but  this  is  always  an  ' 
extf^ordiaary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  neyer  become 
the  foundation  of  acbnftant  national  defence.     We  have 
always  fbond,  vfk^re  a  government  has  mortgaged  all- its 
revenues,  that  it  iEi^(:e0arily  r}^)c:$'intoa  -ftate  of  languor, 
ina^t|i^ity  and  impotence^ 

Suqh  are  the  inconveniences,  which  may  reafonably 
be  forefeen,  of  this  fituation,to  which  Great  Britain 
is  vifibly  tending.  Not  to  mention,  the  numberlefs  in- 
conveniences, which  cannot  be  forefeen,  and  which  muft 
fefultffomfo  monftrous  a  fituation  as  that  of  making 
the  public  the  fole  proprietor  of  land,  befides  invefting 
it  with  every  branch  of  cuftoms  and  excifc,"  which  th^ 
fertile  imagination  of  minifters  and  projectors  have  been 
able  to  invent.  ' 

'  I  muft  confefs,  that  there  is  a  ftrange  fupinenefs,  fronj 
loiig^cuftom,  crept  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard  tq 
public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  fo  vehemently  com- 
plain of  -with  regard  to  their  religious  doftrines.     We  . 
all '  own, '  that   the  moft  fanguine  imagination  cannot 
hpp^,  ^jcjthcr  that  this  or  any  future  miniftry  will  be  pof-  ' 
fcSki  ol*  tfuidi  rigid  and  fteady  frugality,  as  to  makp  arty 
coniider^bk  progrefs  in  the  payment  of  our  debts  j  or  that  ' 
tlJfilWttipil  pf  foreign  aiFairs  will,  for  any  long  time, 
aljj^ijhem  leifure  and  tr^incjuillity  for  fuch  an  under-  ' 
taldjngt^t-     fVhat  then  is  tobecowu  of  us?    W^re  we  ever  ' 

.  fo 


fi«.  * 


^  Ia  t^mes  of -peace  zxA  feeurity,  when  alone  It  is  pqiHMe  to  pay-debt^ 
the.lX)onicd,intei«{l  are  averfe  to  receive  partial  payments,,  which. they  knbw 

liot  kowto  difpoif  of  to  adv^acage  j  an^  tlw  l^^ded  iittestAKar^verfe  tocqnr 
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fo  good  ChriftiataS)  and  ever  fo  refigned  to  Providefice  5 
thi^,  methlnks,  were  a  curious  queftion,  even  confidored 
as  a  fpeculatiye  oi>e,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether 
impoffible  to  form  fome  conjeftural  folution  of.     The 
eyents  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contmgehcies  of 
battles,    n^gotiationi!)   intrigue?  sind  fa£lions«      There 
feems  to  be  a  natural  prpgrefai  of  things,  which  may  gutde 
our  reafoning.     As  it  would  have  required  but  a  moderate 
ihare  of  prudence,  when  we  firft  began  this  praftke  of. 
iportgaging,  toJIiave  foretold,  from  the  nature  of  mea* 
and  of  minillers,  that  things  .would  neceiTarily  be  carried^ 
t^  the  length  we  fee  i  fp  iiowy  'that  they -have  at  laft  hap«?> 
pily  reached  it,  it  piay  not  be  difficult  to  guefs  at  the 
confeque|if:es.    .It  muft,  indeed,  hp  one  of  thefe  two 
events.^  either  the  nation  muft  deftrqy  publiq  credit^  or 
publip  credit  will  deftroy  the  nation*    'T23.  ipnpofilbk  they, 
can  both  fubfift,  after  ^h^  qfianner  they  h^ye  been«hither«^ 
tp  managed,  in  thi^,  as  wel|  as  in,  fome  other  nations* 

There  was,  indeed,  a  fcheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  propofed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  above  thirty  years  agq,  .and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  fome  men  of  feofe,  but  never  W4S 
likely  to. take  efFeft,     He  aflcrted,  that  there  was  a  fal-. 
lacy  in  imagining  ^hat  the  puy ic  owpd  this  debt  i  for 
that  really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  fhare  ot 
it,    and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a    proportional   fhare    of 
the  intercft,  befi^e  "the  expences  of  levying  thefe  taxes, 
Had  we  not  better,  thenjj 'fays  he,   make  a  proportional 
diftribution  of  the  debt  among  us,  ai;id  each  pf  us  con-*, 
tribute  a  fi^m  fuitable  to  his  property,  and  by  that  means 

tinue  the  taxes  requlfite  for  that  purpofc.  Whj  therefore  fhould  a  minifter 
perfevere  in  s^  meafu're  fo  difagreeable  to  all  parties  ?  For  the  fake,  I  fuppofe^ 
of  a  pofterity,  ^hkb  he  will  never  (ee,  or  of  a  few  reafonable  refle£Vlng 
people,  whofe  united  intereft,  perhaps,  will  not  be  able  to  fecure  him  the 
fmatlefl:  burroiigh  in  England.  'Tis  not  likely  we  fhall  ever  find  any  mi* 
nifter  fo  bad  a  politician.  With  regard  to  thefc  narrow  dcftniftive  xn^xims 
pf  politics,  all  minlfters  are  expert  enough. 

*    -      •  ■        •  '  diC, 
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dffcharge  ait  once  all  our  funds  and  puUic  mortgages  ? 
He  feems  not  to  have  confidered,  that  the  laborious  poor 
pay  a  confiderable  part  of  the  takes  by  their  annual  coii-^ 
famptionSy  tho'  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  pro- 
portional part  of  the  fum  required.  Not  to  mentidn^ 
that  property  in  money  and  ftock  in  trade  might  cafily 
be  concealed  or  difguifed ;  and  that  vifible  property  in 
lands  and  houfes  would  really  at  laft  anfwer  for  the 
whole  :  An  inequality  and  6ppreffion  which  never  wodd 
be  fubmitted  to.  But  tho'  this  projcf£l  is  never  likely  to 
take  place  ;  'tis  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when  t)te 
nation  become  heartily  fick  6f  their  debts,  and  are  cruel- 
ly  opprefled  by  them,  fome  daring  prGje£tor  may  arife 
with  vifionary  fchemes  for  their  difcharge.  And  as  pub* 
lie  credit  will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail, 
tl|e  leaft  touch  will  deftroy  it,  as  happened  in  FftANC£; 
and  in  this  manner  it  will  dflf«  ^  the  doJ^or* : 

But  'tis  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  nattonaf 
faith  will  be  the  neccffary  effeS  of  wars,  defeats,  misfor- 
tunes, and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  vi£lories 
and  conquefh.  I  muft  confefe,  when  I  fee  princes  and 
ftates  fighting  and  quarrelling,  amidft  their  debts,  funds,, 
and  public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a 
match  of  cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  ftic^.     How 

^  SMnc  Acif^bduiing  flotct  pritflifii  an  eafy  exptfdient,  by  vrl^felt-  thef 
lijihteA  their  public  dtbisi,  TheFxxKCM  hate  a  coftom*  (as  the  II<Maiana( 
formerly  had)  of  augmenting  theirmoney j  aad  tl)ts  the  nation  hat  bean 
A  much  familiaHzed  to^  that  it  hurti  not  public  credit,  tho*  it  be  really 
cutting  oflF  at  once,  by  airediA,  To  much  of  therr  debts.  TUe  DvTcit  di- 
mijiifii  the  iflterefty  without  tfaeeoofentof  thdr  creditOrt ;  o^,.  witfdiikrtiM 
iame  thing,  they  arbitrarily  tax.  the  funds  as  well  as  other  property,  CouM 
we  pra£ltife  either  of  thefe  methods,  we  need  never  be  opprefled  by  the  iii« 
tfonai  debt  ;  and  *tis  not  impoi!ibIe  but  one  of  thefe,  or  fome  other  method^ 
inayy  at  all  adventures,  be  tried,  on  the  augmentation  of  our  incumbrances 
and  difficulties^  Sut  people  in  this  country  are  fo  good  reafooen  upon  what* 
^er  regards  their  intereft,  that  fuch  a  pra£lice  will  deceive  no  'body  j  aai 
public  credit  will  probably  tumble  it  once  by  fo  dangerous  a  trial* 

can 
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can  it  be  cxpcfted,  that  (bvereigns  will  (pare  a  fpecies  of 
property,  which  is  pernicious  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
public,  when  they  have  fo  little  compaffion  on  lives  and 
properties,  which  are  ufeful  to  both  ?  Let  the  time'come 
(and  furely  it  will  come)  When  the  new  funds,  created 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  year,  are  not  fubfcribed  to,  and  ' 
raife  not  the  money  projeAed.  Suppofe,  either  that  the 
cafli  of  the  nation  is  exhauftedj  or  that  our  faith,  which 
has  been  hitherto  fo  ample,  begins  to  fail  us.  Suppole^ 
that,  in  thk  diftrefs,  the  nation  is  threatened  with  an 
invafion ;  a  rebellion  is  fufpe£ted  or  broke  out  at  home  | 
^  f<|uadron  cannot  be  equipped  for  want  of  pay,  vidluals, 
or  repairs ;  or  even  a  foreign  fubfidy  cannot  be  advanced. 
What  muft  a  prince  or  minifter  do  in  fuch  an  emerT 
gence  ?  The  right  of  felf-prcfervation  is  unalienable  ill 
every  individual,  much  more  in  every  community.  And 
the  folly  of  our  ftatefmen  muft  then  be  greater  than  th^ 
folly  of  thofe  who  firft  centra£led  debt,  or,  what  is  min-e, 
than  that  of  thofe  who  trufted,  or  continue  to  truft  thti 
fecurity,  if  thefe  ftatefmen  have  the  means  of  fafety  in 
their  bands,  and  do  not  employ  them.  The  funds,, 
created  and  mortgaged,  will,  by  that,  time,  bring  in  a^ 
large  yearly  revenue,  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  &^^ 
rity  of  the  nation :  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the  ex« 
chequer,  ready  for  the  difcharge  of  the  quarterly  int^reft :. 
Neceffity  calls,  fear  urges,  reafon  exhorts,  compaiEon 
pioM  exclaims :  The  money  will  immediately  be  (cited 
fotiK^^  current  fervice,  under  the  nioft  folemn  protefta- 
tions,  perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced.  But  nq. 
oio're  is  requiTite,  The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering, 
falls  tp  the  ground,  and  buries  thoufands  in  its  min^. 
And  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of,  pu«* 
b]ic 'credit:  For  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  a&.an. 
imirtiaj  body  to  H»  di.CQlutiQn  and  deilru^on  *. 

........   r .-.  on^ ' 

ilMi  t  fkjjktflt  4Mk  t#<p«^  u^i^  w  rfilttaiM)r  buUsrupcc^'  %u  Bir«- 
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Thefc  two  events,  fupi^ofed  above,  are  calamitoQS, 
but  not  the  moft  calamitous.  Thoufands  are  hereby  fa«- 
crificecl  to  the  fafety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  with- 
out danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and 
that  millions  may  be  facriiiced  for  ever  to  the  temporary 
fafety  of  thoufands  f.  Our  popular  government,  per- 
haps,  will  render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minifter 

to 

&AND  would  oecifieny  it  would  not  probably  be  long,  ere  credit  would  agaia 
levif  e  in  a»  ilouri/hmg  a  condition  as  before.  The  preftnt  king  of  Fr  a  nc  t» 
during  the  late  war,  borrowed  money  at  lower  intereft  than  ever  his  grand- 
father did )  and  as  low  as  the  Br  itish  parliament,  comparing  the  natunt 
fate  of  intereft  in  both  kingdoms.  And  tho'  men  are  commonly  more  go* 
terned  by  what  they  have  feen,  than  by  what  thay  forefee,  with  whateTcr 
certainty.)  yet  promi{es«  proteftationt,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allore- 
ments  of  prefent  intereft^  have  fuch  powerful  influence  as  few  art  able  to  refift* 
Mankind' are»  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  fame  baits  :  The  fame  tricks,  play- 
ed over  and  over  again,  ilill  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  and 
patriotifm  are  ftill  the  beaten  lOad  to  power  and  tyranny  i  flattery  to  treach* 
cry'i  flanding  armies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the 
temporal  intereft  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an  everlafting  deflm^on  of 
credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil,  is  a  needlefs  bugbear,  A  prudent  man,  in 
reality,  would  rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  they  had  taken 
a  fpunge  to  their  debts,  as  at  prefent  j  as  much  as  an  opulent  knave,  even 
tho*  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honeft 
bankrupt ;  For  the  former,  in  order  to  carry  on  bufioefs,  may  find  it  his 
intereft  to  dlfcharge  his  debts,  where  they  are  not  exorbitant :  The  latter 
has  it  not  in  his  power*  The  reafoning  of  Tacitus,  Hift.'  Rb.  3.  as  it  it 
eternally  trde,  is  very  applicable  to  our  prefent  caie.  '  Std  vulgus  ad  magaiitt* 
diptm  benefidtrum  adcrai  :  Stultj0mus  quifqut  fecuniis  nurcsbatur  :  jlpud  j&. 
fUntes  cajfa  babebantur,  qua  neque  dart  neque  accipiy  falva  rcfubllca^  fttt^ 
rant.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige  to  pay*  The  only 
bh'eck  which  the  creditors  have  on  it,  is  the  intereft  of  preierving  credit ;  as 
intereft,  which  may  eafily  be  overbalanced  by  a  very  great  debt^  and  by  a 
diHicuk  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even  fuppofmg  that  credit  irrecover* 
able.  ICot  to  mention,  that  a  prefent  necefTity  often  forces  Hates  into  met- 
fures  which  are>  driftly  fpeaking,  againft  their  intereft 

f  I  have  heal^I  it  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  17,000.  Thefe  make  a  figure  at 
prefent  on  their  income  ;  but,  in  cafe  of  a  public  bankruptcy,  would,  in  an 
inftant,  become  the  loweft,  a»  well  js  the  moft  wretched  of  the  people. 
Tkc  dignity  and  authority  of  tkt  badcd  goatfj  and  nobiUtj  it  much  better 

cootod; 
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.to  vet1t;^re  .on  ff|<derperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  ^a  vo- 
luntary  b^kruptcy*.  An4  tho'  th/e  houfe  of  I^iia  beal- 
togetlier  cpmpojfpd  of  the  proprietors,  of  laifds^;  aitd  the 
houfe  of  Commons  chiefly ;  and  confequendy  ne|th«r  of 
them  can  be  fwppofed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds : 
Yet  the  connexions  of  the  members  may  be  fo  great 
with  the  proprietors,  as  to  render  thep  more  tenacious 
of  public  faith,  than  prudence,  policy,  or  even  juftice, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  requires.  And  perhaps,  too,  our  £>• 
reign  enemies,  or  rather  enemy  (for  we  have  but  one  to 
dread)  may  be  fo  politic  as  to  difcover,  that  our  fafety 
lies  in  defpair,  and  may  not,  therefore,  fhow  the  dan* 
ger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be  inevitable.  The  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Europe,  our  grandfathers,  ouj:  fa- 
thers^  and  we,  have  all  juftly  efteemed  too  unequal  to  be 
preferved  without  our  attention  and  affiftance.  But  our 
children,  weary  with  the  ftruggle,  and  fettered  with  in- 
cumbrances, may  fit  down  fecure,  and  fee  their  neigh- 
\)OUTS  opprefled  and  conquered  ;  till,  at  laft,  they  them- 
felves  and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  And  this  may  properly  enough  be  denomi- 
nated the  violent  death  of  our  public  credit. 

Thefe  feem  to  be  the  events  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reafon  forefees  as  clearly  almoft  as  (he 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And 
tho'  the  antients  maintained  that,  in  order  to  reach  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  6r  madnefs  was 

rooted  ;  and  would  render  the  contentioa  very  unequal,  if  ever  we  come  to 
that  extremity.  .  One  .would  incline  to  aiTign  to  tbit  event  4  very  near  pe* 
riod,  fuch  at  half,  a  century,  had  not  our  fathers*  prophecies  of  this  kind 
been  already  found  fallacious,  by  the  duration  of  our  public  credit,  fo  much 
beyond  all  reafonable  expe^ation.  When  the  aftrologers  in  Fa  an  cs  were 
every  year  foretelling  the  death  of  Hzkry  IV.  Tbefe  fellow^  fays  he,  wmjt 
'  bt  right  at  laft.  We  fhall,  therefore,  be  more  cautious  than  to  affign  any 
precife  date  \^  and  ihall  content  ourfclves  with  pointing  out  the  event  in  ge* 

4.  re- 
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ntimSntf  Me  may  firfblj  affirm,  ihat>  in  oMer  to  ddiver 
fiidi  pnplMcies  al  tlMsTe,  no  more  is  neceffitiy,  thati 
nereljr  to  be  in  one's  fimfes,  fi:ce  from  the  influence  tf 
popidar  maiiitfa  atid  delufion. 
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Of  s  o  M  s  Rbmarkablb  C,u  d  t  o  m  s. 

I  Shall  obferve  three  remarkable  ciiftditis  lit  three  ce- 
lebrated governments ;  and  fhall  conclude  from  the 
Mrhole,  that  all  general  maxim's  in  polities'  ought  to  be 
cftablilhed  with  great  feferve  ;  and  that  irregular  arid  ex- 
traordinary appearances  are  frequently  di'fcovered  in  the 
moral,  as  well  as  Jri  the  phyfical  world.  The  former, 
perhaps,  we  cart  better  stccount  for,  ifter  they  happen, 
from  fprings  arid-prirtciples,  of  (;^hlch  evefry  One  has,  with- 
in himfelf,  or  from  dbvious  obfefv^tion,  the  ftrofigeft 
aflurance  and  conviftion  :  But  'tis  dfttrt  fblly  as  impof- 
fible  for  human  pruJence,  beforeharid,  tor  forefce,  and 
foretel  them. 

I.  One  would, think  it  eflential  to. every  fupreme  coun- 
cil or  affembly,  which  debates,  that  irttire  liberty  of 
fpeech  (hould  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all 
motions  or  reafonings  fhould  be  received,  which  can  any 
way  tend  to  illuftrate  the  pomt  under  deliberation.  One 
•would  conclude,  with  ftill  greater  aflurance,  that,  after  a 
motion  was  made,  which  was  voted  aiid  approved  by  that 
affembly  in  which  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged,  the 
member  who  made  the  motion  muft  for  ever  be  exempted 
from  farther  trial  or  inquify.  But  no  political  maxim 
can,  at  firft  fight,  appear  more  undifputable,  than  that 
he  muft,  at  leaft,  be  fecured  from  all  inferior  jurifdidion; 
and  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  fame  fupreme  legiflative 

Vol,  L  D  d  affembly, 
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aflembly,  in  their  fubfcqucnt  meetings,  could  render  him 
accountable  for  thofe  motions  and  harangues  which  they 
had  before  approved  of.  But  thefe  axioms,  however  ir- 
refragable they  may  appear,  have  all  failed  in  the  Athe- 
nian government,  from  caufes  and  principles  too,  which 
appear  almoft  inevitable. 

By  the  y(»(Pfi  XTft^avo/M^y,  or  indi^iment  of  ilUgaUty^  (tho* 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commenta- 
tors) any  man  was  tried  and  punifhed  in  a  common 
court  of  judicature,  for  any  law  which  had  pafled  upon 
his  motion,  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law 
appeared  to  the  court  unjuft,  or  prejudicial  to  the  pu- 
blic4     Thus  Demosthenes,   finding  that  fliip-money 
wae  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  the  fame 
burden  as  the  rich  in  equipping  the  gallies,  correSed  this 
inequality  by  a  very  ufeful  law,  which  proportioned  the 
expence  to  the  revenue  and  income  of  each  individual. 
He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  aflembly;  he  proved  its 
advantages  * ;  he  convinced  the  people,  the  only  legifla- 
ture  in  Athens  ;  the  law  pafled,  and  was  carried  into 
.  execution  t  And  yet  he  was  tried  in  a  criminal  court  for 
that  law,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  rich,  who  refented 
the  alteration  he  had  introduced  into  the  finances  f.    He 
was  indeed  acquitted^  upon  proving  anew  the  ufefulnefs 
cf  his  law. 

Ctbsiphon  moved  in  the  afTembly  of  the  peopls,  that 
particular  hon6urs  ihould  be  conferred  on  DemosthEt 
KES)  as  on  a  citizen  affedionate  and  ufeful  to  the  com- 
monwealth :  The  people,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted 
thofe  honours:  Yet  was  Ctesiphon  tried  by  the  9^^«(p« 
TSTA^avopwv.  It  was  afTeited,  among  other  topics,  that 
Demosthenes  was  not  a  good  citizen,  nor  aflFct^ionate 
to  the  commonwealth  :    And  the  orator  was  called  upon 

*  Hit  harangue  for  it  it  ftlll  extant ;  vfigi  S(/f»,u»^{4ft 
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tb  defend  his  frieAd,  and  cotifequently  himfelf ;  which  he 
executed  by  that  fubtime  piece  of  eloquence,  that  has 
ever  fince  been  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Ch-kronea,  a  law  was  paffed  up- 
on the  motion  of  Hyper  ideSj  giving  liberty  to  (laves, 
and  inrolling  them  in  the  troops  *.  On  account  of  this 
law,  the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indiiSlment 
above  mentioned,  and  defended  himfelf,  among  other 
topics,  by  that  ftroke  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and 
LoNGiNUS.  It  was  net  /,  faid  he,  that  moved  for  thit 
law :  It  was  thi  neveJJitUs  of  wdr  $  it  was  the  battle  of 
Ch^ronea.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  abound 
with  many  inftances  of  trials  of  this  nature,  and  prove 
clearly,  that  nothing  was  more  commonly  pradtifed. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  fuch  a  tumultuary 
government,  as  we  can  fcarce  form  a  notion  of  in  the 
prefent  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  colledive  body 
of  the  people  voted  in  every  Iftw,  without  any  limitation 
of  property,  without  any  diftin^ion  of  rank,  without 
controul  from  any  magiftracy  or  fenate  f ;  and  confe* 
quently  without  regard  to  order,  juftice,  or  prudence. 
The  Athenians  foon  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefa 
attending  this  conftitution  :  But  being  averfe  to  the 
checking  themfelves  by  any  rule  or  reftridlion,  they  re« 
folved,  at  leaft,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counfel-* 
lors,  by  the  fear  of  future  punifhment  and  inquiry. 
They  accordingly  inftituted  this  remarkable  law ;  a  law 
cfteemed  fo  eflential  to  their  government,  that  £schi* 

*  PtVTAiCHirt  l»irf/tf  iUiem  oratortm^  DzuorrHSNis  pttt  *  Qlf. 
/erem  account  of  this  law.  Contra  Aristogiton.  brat,  11.  He  fays.  That 
its  purport  was,  to  render  the  mrtfioi  firiTi/tMi,  or  t,o  reftore  the  privilege  of 
bearing  offices  to  thole  who  had  been  declared  incapable*  Perhaps  theft  were 
both  daofes  of  the  fame  law. 

-f  The  fenate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  le£t  nuftierous  mob,  cholen  by  lot 
fr«m  among  the  people  j  and  their  authority  wai  not  great* 
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Nss  infifts  on  it  as  a  known  truth,  that  were  it  abofiihed 
or  neglected,  k  were  impoffibic  for  the  Democracy  to 
fubfift  *. 

The  people  feared  i\ot  any  ill  confequence  to  liberty 
firom  the  authority  o£  the  criminal  courts  ;  becaufe  thefe 
were  nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chofen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people.  And  they  confidered  themfelve^ 
juftly  as  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  pupillage ;  where  they 
had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
not  only  to  retra£l  and  controul  whatever  had  been  de« 
termined,  but  to  punilk  any  guardian  for  mea£ure$  which 
they  had  embraced  by  his  perfuafion.  The  fame  law 
had  pllice  in  Theks  f ;  and  for  the  fanie  reafon. 

It  af>pears  to  have  been  an  iifual  praSice  m  Atjiens, 
OA  the  eftablifhment  of  any  law  efteemed  very  tifeful  or 
popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeal. 
Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  reve-* 
Bues  to  the  fupport  of  (hows  and  fpefkacles,  made  it 
criminal  fo  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law  t* 
Thus  Lbptivis  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recal  all 
the  immunities  formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  pco^ 
pie  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more  ||. 
Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  4.  were  forbid,  or  laws  that 
affefted  one  Athenian,  without  extending  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.  Thefe  abfurd  claufes,  by  which  the 
kgiflature  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itfclf  for  ever,  pro- 
ceeded from  an  imiverfal  fenfe  of  the  levity  and  incon- 
ftancy  of  the  people. 

•  In  Ctxsi FifaN«rxM«  *TJ»  rsaukrkable,  that  the  firft  flep  after  the 
^flblution  of  the  Democroqr  by  Critias  and  the  Thirty,  was  to  aniiul  the 
^»fn  9t»^ef»efMf,  as  we  karn  from  Demos tr en ks  unra  TifAox,  The 
water  in  this  oration  gi^et  ut  the  words  of  the  iaw,  eftaUifting  the  y^m^^ 
va^fofjtw,  pag.  t97.  ex  edit,  Aldi.  And  he  accounti  for  it,' from  the  fiane 
principles  we  here  reafon  upon. 

•f-  Plut.  in  vita  Pelop.  %  DEHosT»OIyntJb.  i.  «. 

^  Demost*  contrahirT,  4  ^ttA^sT,  Contra  Aristocratem. 
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n.  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  fuch  as  we  obferve  in  the 
German  empire,  is  confidered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  * 
as  an  abfurdity  in  politics :  But  what  muft  we  fay  to  two 
equzl  wheels,  which  govern  die  iame  political  machine^ 
without  any  mutual  check,  controal,  or  fubordinfttlon  ^ 
and  yet  pmferve  the  greateft  harmony  and  concord  ?  Toi 
eftabliih  two  diftind  iegiflaturesj  each  of  which  pofieflet 
&1I  and  abfolute  authority  widiin  itfelf,  and  ftands  in  nd 
need  of  the  other's  aAftance,  in  onler  to  give  validitjr 
to  its  acSts ;  this  may  appear,  beforehand,  altogether  im>- 
praSticable,  as  long  as  men  are  adiiated  by  the  paffions 
of  ambition,  emulation,  and  avarice,  which  have  been 
hitherto  their  chief  governing  principles.  And  fhould  I 
aflert,  that  the  ftate  I  have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into 
two  diflindl  factions,  each  of  which  predominated  in  a 
diftin£l  legiflature,  and  yet  produced  no  clafliing  in  thefe 
independent  powers  ;  the  fuppofition  may  appear  aIm(Sft 
incredible.  And  if,  to  augment  the  paradox,  I  Ihould 
affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  government,  wa? 
the  moft  ^£tive,  triumphant,  and  illuflrious  common* 
wealth,  that  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  ftagc  of  the  world  j 
I  fhould  certainly  be  t<Jd,  that  fuch  a  political  chimera 
was  as  abfurd  as  any  vifion  of  the  poets.  But  there  is  no 
need  for  fearching  long,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  foregoing  fuppofitions  :  For  this  was  aftuaJly  the  cafe 
with  the  Roman  republic. 

The  legiflative  power  was  there  lodged  within  the 
eomitia  unturiata  and  comitia  tributa.  In  the  former^  'tis 
well  known,  the  people  voted  according  to  their  cenfus ;  for 
that  when  the  firft  clafsi  was  unanimous,  tho*  it  contained 
not,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  part  of  the  commonwealth^ 
it  determined  the  whole  j  and,  with  the  authority  of  the 
fenatc,  eftabliflied  a  law.  In  the  latter,  every  vote  was 
alike ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  fenatc  was  not  there 

•  E%  DA  the  ffCcdDw  of  wit  and  humour,  part  3.  §  «• 
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requiiite,  the  lower  people  entirely  prevailed,  and  gave  Tavr 
to  the  whole  fhte.  In  all  party-divifions,  at  firft  between 
the  Patricians  and  Plbbeians,  afterwards  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  the  intereft  of  the  Ariftocracy 
was  predominant  in  the  Br&  legiflature ;  that  of  the  De^ 
mocracy  in  the  fecond :  The  one  could  always  deftroj^ 
what  the  other  had  eftabliflied  :  Nay,  the  one,  by  a  fud^ 
den  and  unforefeen  motion,  might  take  the  ftart  of  the 
other,  and  totally  annihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote,  which^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  had  the  full  autho^ 
rity  of  a  law.  But  no  fuch  conteft  or  ftruggle  is  obferv- 
ed  in  the  hiftory  of  Romb  :  No  infliance  of  a  quarrel 
between  thefe  two  legiflatures ;  tho'  many  between  the 
parties  that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arofe  this  con- 
cord,  which  may  feem  fo  extraordinary  ? 

The  legiflature  eftablifhed  at  Rome,  by  the  authority 
of  Servius  Tuluus,  vr^s  the  comitia  cinturiatay  whichj 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,    rendered  the  govern- 
ment,  for  fom^  time,  altogether  ariilocraticaL    But  the 
people,  having  numbers  and  force  on  their  fide,    and 
being  elated  with  frequent  conquefts  and  victories  in  their 
foreign  wars,   always  prevailed  when  pufhed  to  cxtre- 
inities,  and  iirft  extorted  from  the  fenate  the  magiftracy 
of  the  tribunes,  and  then  the  legiQative  power  of  the  co-- 
ptltia   trikuta.     It  then  behoved  the  nobles  to  be  'more 
careful  than  ever  not  to  proyoke  the  people.     For  befide 
the  force  which  the  latter  were  ^Iways  poiTefled  of,  they 
had  now  got  pofleffion  of  legal  authority,  and  could  ii)« 
Aantly  break  in  piepes  gny  order  or  i^iftitution  which  di- 
leSly  oppdfed  ti^em^      !6y  iqtrigue,  by  in^uence,  by 
money,  by  6ombidatiQn>  and  by  the  refped  paid  their 
charaiEler,  the  nobleii  might  pften  prevail,  ai^  i\xt&,  the 
whole  machine  of  government :   Bi^t  \ksA  they,  openly 
fet  their  cmitia  antHriaiq  ifi  oppofitio^  to  the  tribufa^  they 
bad  foon  loft  the  advantage  of  th^t  iiiftitution,  together 
y^{th  their  confuls,  praetors,  ediles,  and  a)l  thf  magiftFates. 
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elefted  by  it*  But  the  comitta  tributa^  not  having  the 
fame  reafon  for  refpefting  the  centuriata^  frequently  rc- 
{)ealed  laws  favourable  to  the  Ariftocracy :  They  limited 
the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protefted  the  people  from 
oppreflion,  and  controlled  thf  a£tions  of  the  fenate  and 
magjftracy.  The  centuriata  found  it  convenient  always 
to  fubmit ;  and  tlio*  equal  in  authority,  yet  being  in- 
ferior in  power,  durft  never  diredly  give  any  fhock  to  the 
other  legiflature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws,  or  eftabliih* 
ing  laws,  whict}^  it  forefaw,  would  foon  be  repealed 
by  It, 

No  inftance  is  found  of  any  oppoCtion  or  ftruggle  be- 
tweexi  theft  comitia\  except  one  flight  attempt  of  this 
kind,  mentioned  by  Appiak  in  the  third  book  of  his  cU 
vil  wars,  Mar»  Anthony,  refolving  to  deprive  De« 
ciMUs  Brutus  of  the  government  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forum^  and  called  one  of  the  co^ 
mitiay  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  the  fenate.  But  affaks  were  then 
fallen  into  fucb  confufion,  and  the  Roman  conftitution 
was  fo  near  its  final  diiTolution,  that  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  fuch  an  expedient.  This  conteft,  befides^ 
was  founded  more  on  form  than  party.  It  was  the  fe» 
nate  who  ordered  the  comiiia  iributay  that  they  might  ob- 
ftrud  the  meeting  of  the  centuriata^  which,  by  the  con- 
ftitution, or  at  leaft  forms  of  the  government,  could 
alone  difpofe  of  provinces, 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comiiia  centuriata^  the* 
baniihed  by  the  tributa^  that  is,  by  a  plebi/dtum*  But 
his  baniibment,  we  may  obferve,  never  was  confidered 
as  a  legal  deed,  arifing  from  the  free  choice  and  inclina-*. 
t\on  of  the  people,  .  It  was  always  afcribed  to  the  vion. 
lence  alone  of  Clodius,  and  to  the  difoicders  introduQecl 
tjT  hiqpt  iinto  the  government, 
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III.  The  third  cwftom  which  wc  propofed  to  obfervc, 
regards  Enqlanp  &  and  tho'  it  be  not  fo  important  2% 
thofe  which  we  have  poinle^  out  in  Ath£NS  ^nd  Rome, 
it  is  no  lefs  fiogvUr  and  rem^kable*  'Tis  a  ouu^im  ia 
politics,  which  we  readily  9dmit  as  undifputed  and  uni* 
verfalp  Th^t  a  power,^  however  great,  when  granted  by 
law  to  an  eminent  magifirate,  is  not  fo  dangerous  to  li- 
berty, ^  aa  authority,  .^pweyer  incon^derable,  which 
he  acquires  from  vio^enci?  and  uiurpation.  For,  befide^ 
tha£  the  law  always  Umit?  every  power  which  it  hdOows, 
the  very  receiving  it  as  a  conceffion  eftabliihes  the  autho- 
.  rity  whence  it  is  derived,  and  prefefves  the  harmony  of 
the  conftitution.  By  the  fame  right  that  one  prerogative 
is  aflum^  without  law,  another  may  alfo  be  claimed, 
and  another,  with  ftiW  greater  facility ;  while  the  firft 
ufurpations  both  ferve  as  precedents  to  tfte  following,  and 
'  give  force  to  maintain  them.  Hence  the  heroifm  of 
Hampden,  who  fuftained  the  whole  violence  of  royal 
profecution,  rather  than  pay  a  tax  of  twenty  (hillings  not 
impofed  by  parliament;  hence  the  care  of  all  English 
patriots  to  guard  againft  the  firft  encroachments  of  the 
crown  ;  and  hence  alone  the  exiftence,  at  .this  day,  of 
Xnglish  liberty. 

Th^e  is,  however^  one  o^cafion,  where  the  parliax 
ment  has  de{^rt/ed  frpm.this  maxim  ;  and  that  is,  in  dtie 
frejfwg  of  f^men.  The  exercife  of  an  illegal  power  is 
here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown  ;  and  tho'  it  has  fre-? 
quently  been  under  deliberation,  how  that  power  might 
be  rendered  legal,  and  granted,  under  proper  reftriftions 
to^  the  fevereign,  no  fafe  expedient  could  ever  be  pnv* 
pofed  for^that  purpofe,  and  the  danger  to  liberty  al* 
V^ayA  aippeared  greater  from  law  than  from  nfurpation. 
While  this  power  i«  exercifed  to  no  other  end  than  to 
man  tM  navy,  men  willingly  fubmit  to  it,  from  a  fcnfc 
of  its  ufe  and  ncc^flity ;  and*  the  failors,  who  are  alone 

'  .  af- 
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&Se£M  by  k$  IM  M  body  ta  fsppoit  them,  in  cl^iqiing 
tbs  righJ3  mi  privikgss  which  sht  kw  grants,  Mrithout 
djftin^ion,  t»  all  Engliih  ftik^eas.  But  were  this 
fpi«r«r,  on  any  occaikm,  m#de  an  inftrvment  of  fafBon 
or  minifterial  tyranny,  the  oppofite  faSion,  and  indeed 
all  lovers  of  their  country,  would  immediately  take  the 
alarm,  and  fupport  the  injured  party';  the  liberty  of 
Englishmen  would  be  alTerted;  juries  would  be  im- 
placable ;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  a£ling  both  againft 
law  and  equity,  would  meet  with  the  fevereft  vengeance. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  parliament  to  grant  fuch  an 
authority,  they  would  probably  fell  into  one  of  thefe 
two  ijiconveniencies  :  They  would  either  beftow  it  under 
ib  many  reftridiions  as  would  make  it  lofe  its  efFefts,  by 
cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown  s  or  they  would 
render  it  fo  large  and  comprehenfive,  as  might  give  oc- 
i:afion  to  great  abufes,  for  wnich  we  could,  in  that  cafe, 
have  no  remedy.  The  very  illegality  of  the  power,  at 
prefent,  prevents  its  abufes,  by  affording  fo  eafy  a  remedy 
againft  them, 

I'  pretend  not,  by  this  reafoning,  to  exclude  all  pof- 
fibility  of  contriving  a  regifter  for  feamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I 
only  obferve,  that  no  fatisfadtory  fcheme  of  that  nature 
has  yet  been  propofed.  Rather  than  adopt  any  projed: 
hitherto  invented,  we  continue  a  praftice  feemingly  the 
pioft  abfurd  and  unaccountable.  Authority,  in  times  of 
full  internal  peace  and  concord,  is  armed  againft  law. 
A  continued  and  open  ufurpation  in  (he  crown  is  per- 
mitted, amidft  the  greateft  jealoufy  and  watchfulnefs  in  the 
people  ;  nay  proceeding  from  thofe  very  principles :  Li^ 
Wty,  in  a  country,  of  the  higbeft  liberty,  is  left  in- 
tirely  to  its  own  defence,  without  any  countenance  or 
proteftion  :  The  wild  ftate  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one 
of  the  moft  ciyilixed^  foci^ties  of  mankind :    And  great 
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Tiolenoet  ind  diforders  among  the  people,  the  moft  hu* 
mane  and  the  beft  natured^  ajre  committed  with  irnpu* 
nity ;  while  the  one  party  pleads  obedience  to  the  fu- 
preme  magifirate>  the  other  the  fandion  of  fundamental 
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Of  the  PopuLOuSNESS  of  Ant  1 1 n t 

Nations*. 


THERE  IS  very  little  ground,  either  from  reafon  or 
experience,  to  conclude  the  univerfe  eternal  or  in- 
corruptible. The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of.  matter, 
the  violent  devolutions  with  which  every  part  is  agitated, 
the  changes  remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as 
well  as  tradition  of  an  univerfal  deluge,  or  general  con- 
vulilon  of  the  elements  ;  all  thefe  prove  ftrongly  the  mor« 
tality  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  paflage,  by  cor« 
ruption  or  difTolution,  from  one  ftate  or  order  to  another* 
It  muft,  therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which 
it  contains,  have  its  infancy,  youthj,  manhood,  and  oloi 

*  An  ingenious  writer  has  honoured  this  difcourfe  with  an  anrwer^  full  of 
l^litenefs,  erudition,  and  good  fenfe.  So  learned  ^  refutation  would  have 
ma^e  the  author  fufpe^^^  that  his  reafonings  were  entirely  overthrown^  had 
he  not  ufed  the  precaution,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  hinfelf  on  the 
fceptical  fide  5  and  hiiving  taken  this  advantage  of  the  ground,  he  tvas  en« 
abled,  tho*  with  much  inferior  forces,  to  preferve  himfelf  from  a  total  de« 
feat*  That  Reverend  gentleman  will  always  find,  where  his  antagonift  it 
fo  entrenched,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  force  him«  Varro,  in  fuch  a 
£tuation,  could  defend  himfelf  againft  Hanivibal,  Pharnacbs  againft 
Cjbsar.  The  author,  however,  very  willingly  acknowledges,  that  his  an« 
tagonift  hat  deteded  many  miftakes  both  in  his  authorities  and  reaibnings  | 
and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  that  gentleman's  indulgeftce,  that  many  mora 
•rrors  were  not  remarked.  In  this  edition^  advantage  has  been  taken  of  hli 
learned  animadverfions,  and  thr  EiTay  has  been  rendered  lefs  imperfeft  tha^ 
^merly. 

age} 
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age ;  and  'tis  probable,  that  in  all  tfaefe  variations,  man, 
equally  with  every  aaimal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.. 
In  the  ilouriihing  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expe£i:ed, 
that  the  human  fpecies  fhould  pofiefs  greater  vigour  both 
of  mind  and  body,  more  profperous  health,  higher  fpi- 
rits,  Ipoger  life,  and  a  ftrongej*  inclination  and  power  of 
generation.  But  if  the  general  fyftem  of  things,  and  hu« 
man  fociety  of  coorfe,  have  any  fuch  gradual  revolutions, 
they  aue  too  flow  to  be  difoernible  in  that  &oit  period 
which  is  comprehended  by  hiflory  and  tradition.  Stature 
and  force  of  body,  length  of  life,  even  'courage  and  ex« 
tent  of  genius,  feem  hitherto  to  have  been,  naturally  in 
ail  ages,  pretty  RHich  the  fame.  The  arts  and  fciences, 
indeed,  have  flouriihed  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed 
in  another :  But  we  may  obfcrve,  that  at  the  time  when 
they  rofe  to  greateft  perfection  among  'one  people,  they 
were  perhaps  totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  5  and  tho*  they  univcrfally  decaydl  in  one  age, 
yet  in  a  fucceedtng  generation  tiiey  again  revived,  smd 
diiFufed  themfelves  over  the  world.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
(obfervation  reaches,  there  is  no  univerfal  difference  dif- 
cernible  in  the  human  fpecies ;  and  though  it  were  al- 
lowed, that  the  univerfe,  like  an  animal  body,  had  3 
natural  progrefs  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  yet  as  it  muft 
ftiM  be  uncertain  whether,  at  prefent,  >  it  be  advancing  tQ 
its  point  of  perfe£)ipB,  or  declining  from  it,  we  cannot 
thence  prefuppofe  any  docay  in  human  nature  *.  To 
prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  the  greater  populoyfnefs 
^  a^quity,  by  the  imaginary  youdi  or  vigour  of  the 

*  CotVM«i.i.A  ftyst  lib*  3.  eap.  8.  tkttt  in  MGitrr  and  AnttCA  th^ 
]«i«i9S  oi  fff'i»A  WU  ftsc^moCy  and  evea  cvftoHMry  ;  gemini  ffsmftfamiiitrcs^ 
4if  p4em$f9knne»fu9U  If  this  was  Cruey  tbcie  is  a  pb^fAcal  difiercBce  both  ia 
c^ttHtriosand  agfs.  For  trawUnri  mttke  noAich  xemarks  of  thefe  c«antriet 
s^  f  mipat.  Q|i  the  .<o«tfiry>  we  are  apt  to  ApppQ&  the  northern  nationa 
tnpro  fertile.  As.  theie  tvF«.  ooimtriies  were  ^Tinces  of  the  Hom^an  em* 
pire,  *ti5  dilHculty  though  not  altogether  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  ma« 
•^  Co^uMELtA  might  be  miflaken  with  regard  to  them. 

'  world. 
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ivorld  will  fcarce  be  admitted  hy  any  jn&  reafoaen  Thefe 
general  phyjkal  cz\x[es  ought  entire! j  to  be  excluded  froaa^ 
that  ^ueftion. 

There  are  indeed  feme  more  parfktdar  phyfoal  caKifes 
of  great  importance.  Difeafes  are  mentioned  in  andqui^ 
ty,  which  are  almoft  unknown  to  modem  mfedrcine ;  nni 
new  difeafes  have  arifcn  and  propagated  thcmfclircs,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  antient  hfftory.  And  in  this 
particular  we  may  obferve,  upon  cxjmparifon,  that  the 
difadvantage  is  very  much  on  the  fide  of  the  modcww^ 
Not  to  mention  fome  others  of  left  importance  5  th^ 
iinall-pox  commits  fuch  ravages,  as  would  almoft  alone 
account  for  the  great  fupferiority  aicribed  to  antient  tiihes^. 
The  tenth  or  the  twelfth  part  of  nf>anktn*,  deftmyetl 
tfveiy  generation,  ihould  make  a  raft  difference,  it  may 
be  thought  in  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  and  whext 
joined  to  venereal  diftempers,  a  new  plagtre  diffufed  evciy 
where,  this  difeafe  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  ks  conftant 
operation,  to  the  three  great  fcourges  of  mankind^  war, 
peftilence,  and  famine.  Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that 
antient  times,  were  more  populous  than  the  piiefisnt,  aad 
could  no  moral  caufes  be  ai&gned  for  (b  great  a  change  | 
thefe  phyfical  caufes  alone,  ia  the  opinion  of  laaay,  womld 
be  fuf&cient  to  grve  us  fatisfaAioft  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  fo  miKrh  mortf 
populous  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagancies  of  Vos* 
sivs,  with  regard  to  this  fubjed,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  difcernment  has 
ventured  to  affirm,  that,  according  to  the  beft  computa- 
tions which  thefe  fubjefts  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  friankrnd, 
which  exifted  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cjbsar  *.  It  may 
eafily  he  obferved,  that  the  comparifons,  in  this  cafe^ 

•  Lettm  Pza«Aii»«7   See  alfo  VEfprlt  d^Uix,  liv.  23.  cap/17,  rd,  19^ 

muft 
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muft  be  very  imperft^  even  though  we  confine  otrrfelvca 
to  the  fcenc  of  antient  hiftory ;  Europe,  and  the  nations 
about  the  Mediterranean.  We  know  not  exadly 
the  numbers  of  any  European  klngdoniy  or  even  city, 
at  prefent:  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  thofe  of  an- 
tient  cities  and  ftates,  where  hiftorians  have  left  us  fuch 
imperfeft  traces  i  For  my  part,  the  matter  appears  to 
me  fo  uncertain,  that^  as  I  intend  to  throw  together  fomc 
refle^ons  on  that  head,  I  fliall  intermingle  the  inquiry 
concerning  catf/is  with  that  concerning  fit^s  >  which 
ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  fadts  can  be  afcer- 
tained  with  any  tolerable  aflurance.  We  fliall,  y&y?, 
confider  whether  it  be  probable^  from  what  we  know  of 
the  fituation  of  fociety  in  both  periods,  that  antiquity 
muft  have  been  more  populous  ;  fecondly^  whether  in 
reality  it  was  fo*  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  con- 
dufion  is  not  fo  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  favour  of  an- ' 
tiquity,  'tis  all  I  afpire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the  queftion  with  re- 
gard to  the  comparative  populoufnefs  of  ages  or  king^ 
doms  implies  very  important  confequences,  and  common- 
ly determines  concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole 
police,  their  manners,  and  the  conftitution  of  their  go- 
vernments For  as  there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  fe* 
male,  a  defire  and  power  of  generation,  more  a&ive  than 
is  ever  univerfally  exerted,  the  reftraints  which  they  lie 
under,  muft  proceed  from  fome  difficulties  in  their  fitua- 
tion, which  it  belongs  to  a  wife  legiflature  carefully  to 
obferve  and  remove.  Almoft  every  man  who  thinks  he 
can  maintain  a  family  will  have  one;  and  the  human 
Ipecies,  at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than 
double  every  generation*  How  faft  do  mankind  multi- 
ply in  every  colony  or  new  fettlement;  where  it  is  an 
cafy  matter  to  provide  for  a  family  ;  and  whcj:e  men  arc 
nowife  ftraitened  oi  confined,  as  in  long  eftablifhed  go- 
vernments. I 
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yernments  ?  Hiftory  tells  us  frequently  of  plagues,  vAich 
have  fwept  away  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  people : 
Yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  deftruSion  was  not  per- 
ceived ;  and  the  fociety  had  again  acquired  their  former 
number.  The  lands  which  were  cultivated,  the  hou&a 
built,  the  commodities  raifed,  the  riches  acquired,  en- 
abled the  people  who  efcaped,  immediately  to  marry,  and 
to  rear  families,  which  fupplied  the  place  of  thofe  wh9 
had  periflied  *.  And  for  a  like  reafon,  every  wife,  juft^ 
and  mild  government,  by  rendering  the  condition  of  its 
fubjedis  eafy  and  fecure,  will  always  abound  moft  in  peo* 
ple»  as  well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  country^ 
indeed,  whofe  climate  and  foil  are  fitted  for  vines,  will 
naturally  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces 
only  corn,  and  that  more  populous  than  on6  which  is 
only  fitted  for  pafturage.  But  if  everjr  thing  elfe  be  equal, 
it  feeiQs  natural  to  expert,  that  where-ever  there  are  mofl 
happinefs  and  virtue,  and  the  wifeft  inflitutions,  there  will 
al(b  be  moil  people. 

The  queftion,  therefore,  concerning  the  populoufnefs 
of  antient  and  modern  times,  being  allowed  of  great  im** 
portance,  it  will  be  requliite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to 
ibme  determination,  to  compare  both  the  donujiic  and  poli^ 
//Vtf/fituation  of  thefe  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
fads  by  their  moral  caufes ;  which  is  the  firji  view  in 
which  we  propofed  to  coniider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domeftic  ceconomy 
of  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  moderns  confifls  in  the 
pradice  of  (lavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former, 

-*  Thu  tools  a.sood  rea^fon  why  the  fmall-pox  does  not  depopolatf  corn* 
tries  fo  much  as  tnay  at  firft  fight  be  imagined.  Where  there  is  room  for 
anore  people,  they  will  always  arife,  even  without  the  aififtanccpf  natoralisa- 
tion-biils.  *Ti8  remarked  by  Don  CxaoNjMo  pe  UsTAaiz,  that  the 
provinces  of  Sfaxn  which  fend  moft  people  to  the  Insisc^  are  moft  po« 
f^ibos)  which  iproceeds /rom  their  fvpcrior  Hches. 

and 
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meA  whidi  lu^  been  aboHflicd  for  feme  dfenturies  throif  t^h' 
oat  the  greateft  part  of  Evropb*  Some  paftonate  a^ 
fldrers  of  the  antients,  and  sealdos  p^niz^aivs  cf  civil  K- 
lieitj^  (for  thefe  fentiments,  as  they  are  h^th  of  th^in, 
in  the  maui,  extremely  jnft^  ane  found  t9  be  altlfroft  iiW 
ftparaUe)  cannot  forbear  regretting  the  toft  df  this  itt- 
KtulioA  $  and  whilft  they  brand  all  fubmFfton  tb  the 
gavtmment  of  t  fingle  parfon  vrith  the  harftr  (fen6mf- 
natioh  of  flavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  thfe  greateft 
part  of  mankind  to  real  ftavt^ry  and  fubjiefftidrt.  But  to 
one  who  confiders  Coolly  on  the  fubjtil,  ft  #31  appeaf, 
that  hunian  nature,  in  general,  really  eiijays  mofe  liberty 
at  prcfent^  in  the  ihoft  arbJtrai^y  gotr^rnmcnt  of  EvkoPB, 
than  it  ever  did  daring  thd  liioft  floutifittng  period  6f  an* 
tient  times.  As  mach  as  fobftiiflioh  to  u  petty  princtf, 
whofe  dominioiM  extend  not  beyond  a  itngle  city^  ii  more 
grievous  than  obedlenee.to  it  great  itioiiarch  >  lb  li^uch  h 
domejflic  flarery  more  cruel  and  oppreflhre  than  any  civil 
fubje£Uon  whatfoever.  The  more  the  mafte'r  is  removed 
Irofti  U8  in  place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy ; 
the  lefs  are  oar  adions  iufpe^led  and  controled  )  ^ni  the 
fainter  that  cruel  comparifon  becomei  between  our  own 
fubjedlion,  and  the  freedom,  and  even  dominion  of  ail- 
other.,  The  remains  that  are  found  of  donawftic  4bf erjTf 
in  the  American  colonies,  land  among  fome  Europsan 
nations,  would  never  furely  create  a  defire  of  rendering 
it  more  univerfal.  The  little  humanity  commonly  ob- 
lerved  in  perfons  accuftomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  ex- 
ercife  fo  great  authority  over  their  fellow- creatures^  and 
to  trample  upon  human  nature^  were  fufficient  alone  to 
difguft  us  with  that  au^ority.  Nor  can  a  more  probable 
reafon.be  given  for  the  fevere,*  I  might  fay,  barbarous^ 
manners  of  antient  times,  than  the  pra£^«  of  domeftic 
flaveryj  by,  which  every  man  of  rank  vi^as  rendered  a 
petty  tyrant)  and  educated  amidft  the  flattery,  Atbmiffiaa, 

and  low  debafement  of  his  flaves. 

9  According 
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According  to  the  antient  praftice,  all  checks  were  on 
the  inferior,;  to  reftrain  him  to  the  duty  of  fubmiffion ; 
non^  on  the  fuperior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  gentlenefs  and  humanity.  In  modern  times,  a 
bad  fervant  finds  not  eafily  a  good  matter,  nor  a  bad  ma- 
tter a  good  fervant;  and  the  checks  are  mutual,  fuitable 
to  the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reafon  and  equity. 

The  cuftom  of  expofing  old,  ufelefs,  or  fick  flaves  in 
an  ifland  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  ftarve,  feems  to  have 
been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ;  and  whoever  recovered, 
after  having  been  fo  expofed,  had  his  liberty  given  him, 
by  an  edift  of  the  emperor  Claudius;  where  it  was 
likewife  forbid  to  kill  any  flave  merely  for  old  age  or 
ficknefs  *;  But  fuppofing  that  this  edi£t  was  AriStly 
obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domeftic  treatment  of  flaves, 
or  render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may 
imagine  what  others  would  praitife,  when  it  was  the  pro- 
fefled  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato,  to  fell  his  fuperannuated 
flaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  efteem- 

ed  an  ufelefs  burthen  +• 

•  .' 

The  erga/iuUt^  or  dungeons,  where  flaves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy. 
Columella  %  advifes,  that  they  be-  always  built  under 
ground ;  and  recommends  ||  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful 
overfefcr,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  thefe  flaves, 
like  the  muftering  of  a  regiment  or  (hip's  company,  in 
order  to  know  prefently  when  any  of  them  had  deferted. 
A  proof  of  the  frequency  of  thefe  ergajiula^  and  of  tile 
great  number  of  flaves  ufually  confined  in  them. 

A  chained  flave  for  a  porter  was  ufual  in  Rome,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ovid  +,  and  other  ^thors  §.     Had  not  thefe 

•  Suetonius  in  vita  CtAUDii.         \  PtuT.  in  vita  Catonis. 
"X  Lib.  X.  cap;  6.         ||  Id.  lib.  11.  cap.  i.  \.  Amor.  lib.  i.  eleg.  6. 

§  SuXTON.  de  ciaris  rbftor,     So  alfo  the  anttent  poet.     jMnitoris  tintin" 
inre  impedimenta  audio,  , 

Vol.  I.  E  e  peopk 
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people  (haken  oiF  all  fenfe  of  compaflion  towards  that  uix- 
happy  part  of  their  fpecies,  would  they  have  prefentcd 
all  their  friends,  at  the  iirft  entrance,  with  fuch  an 
image  of  the  feverity  of  the  mailer,  and  mifery  of  the 
ilave  ? 

Nothing  fo  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  cXCiks^ 
as  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  flaves  ;  which  was  always 
extorted  by  the  moft  exquifite  torments.  Demosthenes 
fays  ♦,  that  where  it  was  pofliblc  to  produce,  for  the  fame 
fa£t,  either  freemen  or  flaves  as  witnefles^  the  judges  al« 
ways  preferred  the  torturing  of  flaves,  as  a  more  certajn 
and  infallible  evidence  +.  - 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  difordejrly  luiotq^t 
which  changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and 
inverts  every  ftated  hoOr  of  every  oflStcc  in  life.  Among 
other  circuftances,  fuch  as  difplacing  the  meals  and  times 
.  of  bathing,  he  mentions,  that  regularly  about  the  third 
hour  of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one  who  indulges 
this  falfe  refinement,  hear  the  noife  of  whips  and  laXhes  ; 
and,  upon  inquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking  aa  2^- 
count  of  the  conduct  of  his  fervanta,  mi-  giriag  them 
due  corredion  and  difcipline.  This  is  npt  remarked  .a»  an 
inftance  of  cruelty,  but  only  of  diforder,  which^  f^veft  in 
adions  the  moft  ufual  and  methodical,  changes  the  fixed 
hours  that  an  eftablifbed  cuftom  had  ai&gned  them  %• 

But 

*  In  Onlterem  orai»  I. 

•f-  The  fame  pra£%ice  wis  common  in  RoMK ;  but  Cicxko  feegii  not  to 
think  this  evidence  fo  certain  as  the  teftimony  of  free- citizen  8.    Pro  Oelio* 

J  Z/i/?.  !%%•  The  inhuman  fports  exhibited  at  Romz,  may  juftly  \>e 
toniidcred  too  as  an  t£^c€t  of  the  people^s  contempt  for  flaves,  and  was  alfo 
a  great  caufe  of  the  general  inhumanity  of  their  princes  and  rulers.  Who 
can  read  the  accounts  o£  the  amphitheatrical  enteruinments  without  hor- 
ror ?  Or  who  is  furprized^  that  the  emperors  fhould  treat  that  people  in  the 
.fame  way  the  peopU  treated  their  inferiors  f   One*8  humanity,  on  that  oc- 

«afion,* 
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;  B^t  pur  preient  bufuiefs  is  only  to  confuler  the  iniSuence 
of  fl^vcry  oil  fhe  populoufoefs  of  a  ftate.  'Tis  pretended, 
th^t^  in  tiu9  p^rtiofilar,  the  antient  practice  had  infinite- 
Jy  the,  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  caufe  of  that  ex-  * 
jtreme  populoufnefs  which  is  fuppofed  in  thofe  times. 
At  prefent,  all  mafters  difcourage  the  marrying  of  their 
male  iervants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the'  mar- 
jiage  of  the  female,  who  are  then  fuppofed  altogether  in- 
capacitated for  their  fervice.  But  where  the  property  oi 
.the  fcrvants  is  lodged  in  the  maffer,  their  marriage  and 
fertility  form  his  riches,  and  bring  him  a  fucceffion  of 
ilaves,  that  fupply  the  place  of  thofe  whom  age  and  in- 
firmity have  difabled.  He  encourages,  therefore,  their 
Iprppagatioa  as  much  as  that  of  hi$  cattle ;  rears  the 
ry^oung  with  the  lame  care;  and  educates  them  to  fome 
mt  or  calling,  wb^ch  may  render  them  more  ufeful  or 
vajuabie  to  him.  The  opulent  are,  by  this  policy,  iii'- 
terefted  in  the  beiirg  at  leaft,  though  not  the  well-being 
of  the  poors  and  enrich  tbem&lvesy  by  increafing  th^ 
jRUfiber  imd  induftry  of -thofe  who  are  fubjefled  to  them.  ^ 
^ch  man,  being  a  £bvereign  in  his  Qwn  family,  has  the 
iiipe  injtereft  with  regard  to  it,  a*  the  prince,  with  re- 
qgard  lx>  the  ftate ;  and  has  not,  tike  the  prince,  apy  opr 
ppiite  motives  pf  ambition  or  vain-glory,  which  may  lead 
*him"tb  depopulate  his  little  fovereignty.  All  of  it  is,  at 
tUl  times,  under  his  eye  i  and  he  has  leifure  to  infpe£t  the 


cafion,  IS  apt  to  renew  the  barbarous  wi(h  of  Caltguj^a,  that  the  people 
had  but  one  neck.  A  man  could  almoil  be  pleafed,  by  a  /ingle  blow,  to 
pot  an  end  to  fuch  a  race  of  mongers.  You  may  thank  God,  fays  the 
author  above  cited,  f€/fifl»  j.J  addreffing  himfelf  to  thfr  Roman  people,  that 
you  have  a  mailer,  (w».  the  mild  an4  merciful  Nxro)  who  is  incapabl« 
of  learning  cruelty  from  your  example.  This  was  fpoke  in  the  beginning  of 
his  retgn  :  Bat  be  fitted  them  rery  well  afterwards ;  aru!  no  dotjbt  was  con- 
£deraUy  knproved  by  the  fight  of  the  barbarous  obje£ls,  to  which  he  had^ 
from  his  infasKy,  been  accuilomed. 
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mod  minute  detiil  of  the  marriage  and  edocatioii  of  hil 

fubjedls  t»  '       ' 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  d6meftic  fflaveryi  accord- 
ing to  the  firft  afpe£l  and  appearance  of  thmgs  :  But  if 
we  enter  more  deeply  Into  the  fubjcft,  '^e  fliall  peAiaps 
find  reafon  to  retraft  our  hafty  dcterminatkltts*  Th« 
comparifon  is  (hocking  between  the'  management  o0  hu- 
man creatures  and  that  of  cattle  j  but  being  extremely 
juft,  when  applied  to  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  maybe  pro- 
ber to  trace  the  confequences  of  it.  At  the  capital^  near 
all  great  cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  induftrious  j)ro- 
vinces,  few  cattle  arc  bred.  Provifions^  lodging,  attend- 
ance, labour,  arc  there  dear;  and  men  find  better  their 
account  in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they  come  to  acettaift 
age,'  fronfi  th6  I'evnotfer  and  cheaper  countries.  Thefe  are 
tonfequently  the  only  breeding  countries  for  cattle  5  and 
by  a  parity  of  reafon,  for  men  too,  when  Ac-  latter  are 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a 
Tchild  in  LoNUON  till  he  couH  be  ferviceable,  would  coft 
much  dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of.  the  fame  age  from 
Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  where  he  had  been  raifed  in  a 
cbttage,  covered  vnth  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  or  po- 
tatoes. Thofe  who  had  flaves,  therefore,  in  all  t^e 
richer  and  more  populous  countries,  would  difi^our^e 
the  pregn'^ncy  of  the  females,  and  cither  prevent  or  de- 
rftroy  the  birth*  The  human  fpecies  would  perifh  in 
thofe  places  where  it  ought  to  increafe  the  faded;  an  J  a 
perpetual  recruit  be  needed  from  all  the  poorer  and  more 
defart  provinces.     Such  a  continued  drain  would  tend 

'f  We  nay  here  obferve,  that  if  domeftic  flareiy  really  increafed  popu- 
kkufnefs,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rale>  that  the  happinefa  of 
lihy  fociety  and  its  populoufnefs  are  neceifary  attendants  A  mafter,  from 
humour  or  interei^,  may  make  his  Haves  very  unhappy,  and  yet'  be  caiefbi^ 
from  interef},  to  increafe  their  number.'  Their  marriage  is  no(  a  matter  of 
choice  with  them,  no  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 

mightily 
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mightilyto  depopulate  the*  itate,  and  render  great  cities 
ten  times  more  defiru£live  than  with  us  $  where  every 
maa  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  and  provides  for  his  children 
from  the  powerful  inflindl  of  nature,  not  the  calculations 
of  fordid  intercft.  If  London,  at  prefent,  without 
much  increafmg,  needs  a.  yearly  recruit  from  the  country, 
of  5D00  people,  as  is  commonly  computed ;  what  muft 
it  require,  if  the  greatefl  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  com- 
mon people  were  (laves,  and  were  hindered  from  breed- 
ing by  their  avaricious  mafters  ? 

All  antient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual 
fiux  of  flavesto  Italy  from  the  remoter  provinces,  par- 
ticularly Syria,  Cilicia  *,  Cappadocia,  and  the 
Leflcr  Asia,  Thrace,  and  JEgyft:  Yet  the  num- 
ber' of  people  did  not  increafe  in  Italy  ;  and  writers 
complain  of  the  continual  decay  of  induftry  and  agricul- 
ture f.  Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the  Ro- 
man flaves,  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  ?  So  far  from 
ihiultiplytng,  they  could  not,  it  feems,  fo  much  as  keep 
tip  the  ftock,  without  immenfe  recruits.  *And  tho*  great 
numbers  were  continually  manumitted,  and  converted 
into  Roman  citizens,  the  numbers  even  of  thefe  did  not 
Increafe  J,  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  communicated 
to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  flave  born  and  bred  in  the  family,  was 
^erna  \\  5  and  thefe  flaves  feem  to  have  been  intitled  by 

cuftom 

•  Ten  tboufand  flaves  in  a  day  have  Wn  often  fold  for  the "ufe  of  the 
Romans^  atDKLvs  inCiLiciA.     Stxabo>  lib.  14. 

f  .Columella,  lib.  i.  protem,  ct  cap.  2.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  3.  cap  t, 
HoRAT,  lib.  1.  od.  15.  Tacit,  annal.  lib.  3.  cap.  54.  Suiton.  in  vita 
Aug.  cap.  42.     Plin.  lib.  18   cap.  13. 

f  Mttore  indies pkbe  ingema^  fays  Tacitus,  ann.  lib.  24.  cip.  7. 

•  Ai  fervus  WW  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  verna  of  the  fpecies,  with- 
out any  correlative,  thii  forms  a  ftrong  prcfiunption,  that  the  latter  were 
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cuftom  to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  othett;  a 
fuf&cient  reafon  why  the  mafters  would  not  be  fortd  of 
reifing  mstif  of  that  kind*.*  Whotver  h  acquaiiitcd 
with  the  tnaxtftis  of  0itr  ^Untecs,  wiU  adknowiec^.  the 
J4i(hiefe  of  this  obfervaiion  f.  -  .      •. 

AtTicus  is  much  praifed  by  his  hiftorJan  For  the  care 
which  he  tQok  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the  Haves 


by  f»r  the  le:*^:  numercui.     'Tis  4n  umver£il  obicnratLon  lyhUb  VK^  J^t^ 
form  upon  language,  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bwr  any  pro- 
portion to  e«ch  other,  in  numberi,  rank  or  conn^erttiofi,  there  artf  always 
<0:i«Qftiitivft-ttfW-ig  ifvi(ejicpd>  which  anfw«r  to  both  the  paxtfi,  af^  i^t^rf  iheii; 
xnvtual  teUtion.     If  they  bqar  no  proportion  to  each  other^  the  term  is  only 
invented  for  the  Uk,  anct  marks  its  diftin£lion  from  the  whole.     Thus  faan 
an'dtoo«a«,  maflir  ztti  firoavt^  fenher  *nd  forty  prince  and  fubjiSfy'fitaf^ 
ifi(f'j//j;«lff,  ltte.co9daeive  :tcrni$.     But  the  wof<)s,  fttmpnt  €tvir4i^er,Jmitff, 
f^ilf^  ll(C»  J^vt  n^  cprref^ndejit  term^  which  expcefs  tho/e  who  are  no 
Teaman,    no   carpenter,  &c.     Languages  differ  very  much  with    regard  to 
the  particular  wor^s  where  this  dlftinflldn  ohtains ;  and  may  thence  affofd 
4fcry  ftrong  inferences,  eoncermng  the  manners  andxuftotns  of  dift'erent'Oii* 
tins;    TheahiHtmy  fqvernpeatof  the  Rohan  enoperors  had  exalted  the 
fol<iiery  fo  high,  that  tbey  balanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the  ftate  :    Hence 
miles  and  ^agar.us  became  relative  terms ;  a  thing,  till  then,  unknown  to 
ancient,  and  fttl!  fo  to  modern  languages.     Modem  ftperftitian  exalted  ^t 
^tt%f  to  hifb » tlUt>th«y  ot/«rbaianesd  the  whole  ftate :  Htnte  tkt^y  and  imty 
ure  terms  oppofed  in  all  modtrn  langQages  ;  and  in  thefe  alone,    ^nd  from 
the  fame  principles  I  infer,  that  if  the  number  of  flaves  bought  by  the  Ro- 
.maVs  from  foreign  countries,  had  not  extremely  exceeded  thofe  bred  at 
•  jtlune,  tfcrrtdvivMM  haivt  liad  a  correlativf ,  which  would  h^rc  ^j^^ett^the 
j^^'iner  fp^i«»  of  Havcc.     But  thefe,  it  would  feem,  compofed  the^aiu  body 
of  th€  antient  (laves >  and  the  latter  were  but  a  few  fexccptions. 

V.  ^  Vfitha  h  ufed  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equivalent  topurra*  on  ac- 
count of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  thofe  (laves.  Mart.  lib«  i.  ep» 
49.  HoxAcx  alfo  mentions  the  vemae  procacei\  and  Petbokios^  cap. 
"X^  tfcrnula  urhani.u:s,     S£K£Ca^  de provid*  c^p,  i.  njernularum Rcemia, 

•f-  'Ti»  cotnputcf^  in  the  Wkst  Indiits,  that  a  ftock  of  flaves  grow  worfe 
fivcper  cent,  every  year,  unlefs  new  ilavcs  be  bcught  to  recruit  them.  They 
ire  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  tbofe  warm  countries,  where 
cloaths  and  provif;ons  are  fo  ea(ily  got.  How  much  more  niuft  this  happen 
in  E  r  a  0  f  jc  A  N  countries,  and  in  or  near  great  cities  ?  •    - 

borh 
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bom  ill  it  *  :.  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  that  prac- 
tice was  not  then  very  common  ? 

The  nflmes  of  ibves  in  the  G&sBic  xromedies,  Sy-» 
RUS,MYW«yGBTA,  Thrax,  Davusi  Lyi>us,  Phryx^ 
Wf.  afford  a  prefumption,  that  at  ATHttNSyatlcaft,  moft 
of  the  ilave$  were  imported  from  foreign  nations*  Th«. 
Athenians,  fays  Strabo  fj  gave  to  their  flaves,  either 
the  names  of  the  nations  whence  they  were  bought,  as 
Lydus,  Syrus  ;  or  the  names  that  were  moft  common 
atnonig  thofe  nations,  as  Manes  or  Midas  to  a  Phry- 
gian, TiBiAS  to  a  Paphlagonian. 

Demosthenes,  after  having  mentioned  a  law  which 
forbid  any  man  to  ftrike  the  flave  of  another,  praifes  the 
huoxanity  of  this  law ;  and  adds  that  if  the  barbarians 
from  whom  flaves  were  bought  bad  information  that 
their  countrymen  met  with  fuch  gentle  treatment,  they 
would  entertain  a  great  efteem  for  the  Athenians  J. 
IsocRATEs  4-  too  iniinuates,  that  the  flaves  of  the' 
Greeks  were  generally  or  very  commonly  barbarians. 
Aristotle  in  his  Politics  ||  plaihly  fuppofes,  that  a 
ilave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  antient  comic  writers 
reprefented  the  flaves  as  fpeaking  a  barbarous  language  §. 
This  was  an  imitation  of  nature. 

'Tis  well  known  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  nonage, 
had  been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and 
that  afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  profecution  at  lav»s 
the  value  of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  flill  remain,  and  contain  a  very  exaft  detail  of 

*  Corn.  Nepos  in  vita  Attici.  We  may  remark,  that  Atticus's 
eftate  lay  chiefly  in  £pirus>  which  being  a  remote^  defolate  place^  would 
jreiiBer  it  profitable  for  him  to  rear  flaves  there. 

•f*  Lib.  7.        %  In  MiDiAM,  p.  211.  ex  edit.  Aldi.        \  Panegyr. 
P  Lib.  7.  cap.  10.  fub  fin. 

§  Aristoph.  fquites,  1.  17,  The  antient  fcholiaft  remarks  on  this 
paflage  $a^Qa^t^n  u:  l^x^» 
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the  whole  fubftancc  left  by  his  father  ♦,  in  money,  mcr- 
chandlfe,  hoiifes,  and  flaves,  together  with  the  value  of 
each  particular.  Among  the  reft  were  52  flavea,  handi- 
craftfmen,  viz.  32  fword- cutlers,  and  20  cabinet,  ma- 
kers f ;  all  males ;  not  a  word  of  any  wives,  children, 
or  ftimify,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had,  had  it 
been  a  common  cuftom  at  Athens  to  breed  from  the 
Hsirts  :  And  the  value  of  the  whole  muft  have  depended 
very  much  on  that  circumftance.  No  female  fl^ves  are 
even  fb  much  as  mentioned,  except  fome  houfe-maids» 
who  belbnge'd  to  his  mother.  This  argument  has  great 
force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  decilive. 

Coniider  this  paffage  of  Plutarch  $,  fpeaking  of  the 
Elder  Cato.  '*  He  had  a  great  number  of  flaves,  whom 
he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  falcs  of  prifoners  of  war  5 
and  he  chofe  them  young,  that  they  ;night  cafily  be 
accuftomed  to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  in- 
ftru£ied  in  any  bufmefs  or  labour,  as  men  teach  any 

thing  to  young  dogs  or  horfes. And  efteeming 

love  the  chief  fource  of  all  diforders,  he  allowed  the 
male  (laves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his 
family,  upon  paying  a  certain  fum  for  this  privilege: 
But  he  ftriSly  forbad  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family.'* 
Are  there  any  fymptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care 
which  is-  fuppofed  in  the  anticnts,  of  the  marriage  and 
propagation  of  their  flaves  ?  If  that  was  a  common  prac- 
tice, founded  on  general  intereft,  it  would  furely  have 
been  embraced  by  Cato,  who  wa3  a  great  oeconomift, 
and  lived  in  times  when  the  antient  frugality  and  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  were  ftill  in  credit  and  reputation* 

It  is  exprefsly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 

•  In  Amphebum  wat,  i . 

I' .  ' 

^  xX(v*^iof^  Q^ere  of  tbofe  beJa  which  the  intients  lay  upon  at  meak. 
'X  In  vita  Catomu* 

law. 
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.  -     -f 

law,  that  fcarceany  ever  purchafe  flaves  with  a  view  of 
breeding  from  them  ♦. 

Our  lackeys  and  houfe-maids,  I  own,  do  not  ■  kvvc 
much  to  multiply  their  fpecies :  But  the  antients,  befides 
thofe  who  attended  on  their  perfon,  had  all  their  labour 
performed  by  flaves,  who  lived,  many  of  them,  in  their 
family  ;  and  fome  great  men  poflfefled  to  the  member  of 
10,000.  If  there  be  any  fufpicion,  therefore, .  that  this 
inftitution  was  unfavourable  to  propagation,  (and  the  fiune 
reafon,  at  leaft  In  part^  holds  with  regard  to  antieot 
flaves  as  well  as  modern  fervants)  how  deftru£livc  muft 
fiavery  have  proved  ? 

Hiftory  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
flaves  under  the  fame  roof  with  him  :  And  having  beea 
aflfaflinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
them,  the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  with- 
out exception  were  put  to  death,  f.  Many  other  Ro- 
man noblemen  had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous^ 


(( 


Nod  tsmere  andllae  ejus  rei  caafa  comparantar  ut  pariant.**  Dt^e/l. 
lib.  5.  tit.  3.  <ie  bared^  pttiu  Ux  27.  The  following  texts  ore  to  tike  iatne  por- 
pofe.  "  Spadonem  morbofum  non  t^t\  neqae  vitiofum,  veriiis  mihi  videtiirjt 
**  fed  fanum  efTe,  ficuti  ilium  qui  unum  tefticulum  habet^  qui  eciam  general^ 
<<  poteft.**  D'igeft,  lib.  2.  tit.  i.  de  itdlUtio  ediSo,  Ux  6.  §  1,  '*  Sin  aufem 
'<  quis  ita  fpado  (it,  ut  tain  necelTaria  pars  corporis  penitus  abfit,  morbbfus 
**  eft.**  Id,  lex  7.  His  impotence,  it  feems,  was  only  regarded  Cq  far  as  his 
health  or  life  might  be  afiedled  by  it.  la  other  refpeds,  he  was  fuQ  as  y»» 
luable<  The  fame  reafoning  is  employed  with  regard  to  female  flaves. 
'<  Quxritur  de  ea  muliere  quae  Temper  mortuos  parit,  an  morbofa  fit  ?  et 
''  ait  Sabinus^  fi  vulvae  vitio  hoc  contiogit>  morhoiam  efle.**  id.  kx  ^4. 
Jt  has  even  been  doubted,  whether  a  woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or  viti«jted  i 
and  it  is  determined,  that  fhe  is  found,  not  on  account  of  the  value  pf  hur 
offspring,  but  becauie  it  is  the  natural  part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  ch^il- 
dren.  "  Si  mulier  prsegnans  venerit,  inter  omnes  coDvenit  faoam  earn  elfir, 
'*  Maximum  enim  ac  praecipuum  munus  fctminarum  accipere  ac  tueri  con- 
*'  ceptum.  Puerperam  quoque  fanam  eflTe ;  fi  modo  nihil  extrinfecus  acce-> 
"  dit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  ali^uam  valetudinem  immitteret.  De  flerila 
"  Ccelius  diflinguere  Trebatium  dicit^  ut  fi  natura  f^erilis  fit,  fajia  fit  j  fi  vi« 
**  tio  corporis,  contra."     Jd,  '       . 

')-  Tacit,  anu,  lib,  14.  cap.  43. 

and 
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l^d  I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  .fcardt 
be  pnu3Jcable,  were  we  to  fuppofe  all  the  flave»  married^ 
and  the  females  to  be  breeders  *. 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod  t>  married  flaves,  whe* 
ther  male  or  female,  were  efteemed  very  inconvenient* 
How  much  mor^,  where  families  had  increased  to  fuch 
an  enormous  (ize,  as  in  Rome,  and  where  the  antient 
fimplicity  of  manners  was  baniihed  from  all  ranies  of 
people  ? 

Xekophon  in  his  Oeconomics,  wherehc  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  Aridt 
care  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  female  flavea 
at  a  diftance  from  each  other.  He  feems  not  to  fuppofe 
that  they  are  ever  married.  The  only  flaves  among  the 
Greeks  that  appear  to  have  continued  their  own  breed, 
were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houfes  apart,  and  were 
more  the  flaves  of  the  public  than  of  individuals  X» 

The  fame  author  §  tells  us,  that  NiciAs's  overfeer,  by 
agreement  with  his  matter,  was  obliged  to  pay  him  an 
obolus  a  day  for  each  flave ;  befides  maintaining  them, 
and  keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  antient  flaves  been 
all  breeders,  this  lafl:  circumflance  of  the  contrad  had 
been  fuperfluous. 

■ 

.  The  antients  talk  fo  frequently  of  a  fixed,  ftated  portion 
of  prcvlfions  afligned  to  each  flave  ||,  that  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  conclude,  that  flaves  lived  almoft  all  fingle^ 
and  received  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board-wages. 

•  The  flaves  in  the  great  houfes,  ha<<  little  rooms  afligned  them,  called 
er/Ae.  Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the  monks  room  in  a 
convent.  See  farther  on,  this  head,  Just.  Lipsius,  Saturn,  x.  cap.  14. 
Thefc  form  ftrong  prcfuxnptions  againft  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  th« 
family  flaves. 

f  Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  %,  I.  2^«  alfo  1.  tso. 
X   Strabo,  lib.  8.     .  §  De  ratione  redituum. 

)|  See  Cato  de  re  ruftica,  cap.  56.  Donatus  in  Phormion,  I.  1.  9. 
SfNicAS  epift*  So. 

The 
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The  praAicc,  indeed,  of  marryimg  tbe  Jl^cs  feente  liot 
to  have  been  very  common,  icven  amotig  the  country* 
Ubourers,  w^here  it  is  more  naturally  to  be  txpcStei; 
Cato  *,  enumerating  the  flaves  mqnifite  to  labotsr  9 
vineyard  of  a  hundred  acres,  makcs^^iiem  to  amount  tm 
15 ;  tht  overfeer  and  his  wife,  vilKms  and  s^^/rVav  and  ij 
mak  flaves ;  for  an  olive  plantation  of*240  acres, /the  ov^rr 
feer  :md  his  wife,  a.nd  ix  male  flaves  ;  and  fo  in^ropoi:* 
tion  to  a  greater  or  lefs  plantation  or. vineyard. 

VARROf)  citing  this  paflTago  of  Cato,  allows  hts 
computation  to  be  juft  in  every  refpe<^  except  tbelaft* 
¥ot  as  it  is  requifite,  fays  he,  to  have  an  overfeer  and 
his  wife,  whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  of 
fmall,  this  muft  alter  the  exa^tnefs  of  the  proportion* 
Had  Cato's  computation  been  erroneous  in  any  other 
refpe£t,  it  had  certainly  been  corre£^ed  by  Vareq,  who 
feems  fond  of  difcovering  fo  trivial  an  error. 

The  fame  author tt  as  well  as  Columella §,  recom- 
mends it  a^  requifite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overfeer,  ia 
order  to  attach  him  the  moreilrongly  to  his  m^fter's  ferr 
vice.  This  was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence  granted 
to  a  flave,  in  whom  fo  great  a  confidence  was  repofed.    . 

In  the  fame  place  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  ufeful  pre- 
caution, not  to  buy  too  many  flaves  from  the  fame  na- 
tion, left  they  beget  faSions  and  feditions  in  the  family  : 
A  prefumption  that  in  Italy  the  greateft  part,  even  of 
the  country  labouring  flaves,  (for  he  fpeaks  of  no  other) 
were  bought  from  th^  remoter  provinces.  All  the  world 
knows,  that  the  family-flaves  in  Rom£,  who  were  inftru* 
ments  of  fhew  and  luxury,  were  commonly  imported  from 
the  eaft.  Hoc  profecere^  fays  Pliny,  fpeaking  of  the  jea- 
lous care  of  matters,  mancipiorum  legiones^  et  in  domo  turba 
externa  ac  fervor um  quoque  caufa  nomenclator  adhihendm  ||. 

*  De  re  ruft.  cap.  lo^  ix.  \  Lib.  x.  cap.  i8.  \  Lib.  i.  cap.  17. 

^  Lib.  I.  cap.  I 8.  ' 

I  Ljb.  33.  cap.  I,    SQiikewife  Tacitvij  annaU  lib*  14.  cap^  44. 

It 
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It  IS  indeed  recommended  by  Varro  •,  to  propagate 
young  (hepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For 
as  grafmg  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap 
places^  and  each  fliepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his 
marriage  and  increafi^^were  not  liable  to  the  fame  incon* 
yeniencies  as  in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  ferv  ants 
lived  in  a  family  ;  which  was  univerfally  the  ca£b  in  fuch 
of  the  Roman  farms  as  produced  wine  or  corn.  If  we 
con&der  this  exception  with  regard  to  the  (hepherds,  and 
weigl^  the  reafons  of  it,  it  will  ferve  for  a  ftrpng  confirm- 
ation of  all  our  foregoing  fufpicions  f. 

•  CoiUMEii*A  Xy  I  own,  advifes  the  mafter  to  give  a 
ireward,  and  even  liberty  to  a  female  flave,  that  had  reared 
him  above  .three  children  :  A  proof,  that  fometimes  the 
antients  propagated  from  their  flaves ;  which,  indeed^ 
cannot  be  denied.  Were  it  otherwiie,  the  pra^icc  of 
flavery,  being  fo  common  in  antiquity,  muft  have  been 
deftrudivc  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient  could  repair. 
All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  thefe  reafonings,  is,  that  fla^ 

■ 

very  is  in  general  difadvantageous  both  to  the  happiness 
and  populoufnefs  of  mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much 
better  fupplied  by  the  praiJlice  of  hired  fervants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  feme  writers  call  them,  the  feditions 

of  the  Gracchi,  were  occafioned  by  their  obferving  th^ 

increafe  of  flaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  diminution  of 

frte  citizens.     Appian  §  afcribes  this  increafe  to  the  pro* 

pagation  of  the  flaves  ;  Plutarch  ||  to  the  purchafing  of 

©artiarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprifoned,  ^apSafuKa 

i£(rfxcoTripix  4-.    *Tis  to  be  prefumed  that  both  caufes  con* 

curred!" 

Sicily, 

*   Lib.  1.  cap.   lo. 

*}-  Paftoris  duri  dd  bic  fillus,  ille  bubulci.    Juven.   fat.  ii.  151. 
J  Lib.  1.  cap.  8.  ^  De  bcl.  civ,  lib.  i. 

y   la  vita  Tib.  &  C.  Gracchi. 

4-  To  the  fame  purpofe  Is  that  paflage  of  the  elder  Sen  eg  a,  ez,contro» 
verfia  5*  lib.  5.     '*  Arata  quondam  populis  tuta,  iingulorum  eipi^Iorum 

"funtj 
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SicitY,  fayaFLORUs  *,  was  full  o^i ergc^ula,  and  wa* 
CuUivated  by  labourers  in  chains.  Eunus  and  Atuenio 
excited  the  fervile  war,  by  breaking  up  thefe  mcuiftrou^ 
prifons,  and  giving  liberty  to  60,000  flaves.  The  younger 
PoMPEY  augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the  fame  ex-^ 
pedientf.  If  the  country-labourers,  throughout  the'Ro- 
MAN  empire,  were  fo  generally  in  this  fituation,  and  if 
It  was  difficult  or  impoffible  to  find  feparate  lodgings  /or 
the  families  of  the  city-fervants,  how  unfavourable  to 
propagation,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  muft  the  inftitutlon 
of  domeftic  flavery  be  efteeme^  ? 

Constantinople,  at  prefent,  requires  the  fame  re- 
cruits  of  flaves  from  all  the  provinces,  which  Rome  did 
of^  old  ;  and  thefe  provinces  are  of  confequence  fair  from 
being  populous,  ^  '  ' 

..EqxpTj  apcordingto  Mpnf.  Maillet,  fends  conti^ 
Ti\\2^  colqnies  of  black  (laves  to  -the  other  parts  of  the 
TuJiKi,3U  onpire;  apd  receives  annually  an  equal  return 
of  .white:  The^one  brought  from  the  inland  parts^  of 
Africa;  the  other  from  Mi^grelza,  Gir cassia, ,i^4 
Tartary. 

Our  modern  convents  are,  no  doubt,  very  bad  inftitu* 
tions  :  But  there  is  reafon  to  fufped,  that  antiently  every 
great  family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,; was  a  fpecies  of  convent.     And  tho'  we  hav»^ 
reafon  to  detefl  all  thofe  popifh  inflitutions,  as  nurferies 

'*  funt ;  latFufque  nunc  viUIci,  quam  olim  rages,  imperant.  At  nunc  eadem,** 
XaysPLZNY,  **  Tindi  pedes,  damnatae  manus,  inrcripti  vultus  exerceAt|p 
4ib.  xS/cap.  3.    So  alio  Martial.  ^. 

''  £t  fonet  iunumera  compede  Thufcus  ager."    lit.  9*  cprS)* 
And  Luc  AN.         *^  Turn  longoi  jungere  Anes 

Agroruro,  et  quondam  duro  fulcata  Camllli, 

Vomere  et  antiquas  Curiorutn  pafla  ligones, 

Longa  Tub  ignotis  extendere  rura  colonis*  lib.  i.  '■    " 

VinAo  foflbre  coluntar  i 

Hefperiae  fegetes.         i  lib.  7, 

*  Lib.  3.  cap«  I9«  f  Id.;  lib.  4.  cap.  8; 

of 
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6f  the  mcft  abjeft  fiaperftidon,  bu#t1)€Afoaie  to  the  pvb- 
Nc,'  and  oppfcffive  to  the  poor  prifoners,  male  us  welt  at 
ftaiaie ;  yet  may  it  be  qaeftioned  whether  they  be  ib  de- 
firo^ve  tonhe  populoufneis  of  a  ftate  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Were  die  land  which  belongs  to  a  coinrem, 
befiowed  on  a  noUeman,  he  would  fpend  its  revenue  on 
dogs,  horfes,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks,  and  houfe-maids  i 
and  his  family  would  not  furniih  many  more  citizens  than 
the  convent. 

'the  common  reaibii  why  parents  thruft  their  daughters 
into  nunneries,  is,  that  they  may  not  be  over-burthened 
with  too  numerous  a  family ;  but  the  aiitlents  had  a 
method  almoft  as  innocent,  and  more  efFeflual  to  that 
|)urpo(e,  viz.  the  expofing  their  children  in  the  carlieft 
infancy.  This  praftice  was  very  common ;  and  ic  not 
tneirttbhed  by  afny  author  of  thofe  times  wiA  the  hoitor 
St  defervcs,  or  fcarce  •  even  with  dSfapprobatioii.  Pt0- 
TARCH,  the  humane,  good-natured  Plvtarck,  f  re- 
commends it  as  a  viitve  in  Attalus^  king  of  PxmcA'* 
Mifs^  that  he  muidered,  er,  if  you  wiH,  expofed  all  hh 
own  children,  in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to4Jie.  ibo  of 
his  farofbef,  EoM^Nss ;  figmdtzing  in  this  mfmn^r  i^is 
gratitude  and  affeiSion  to  Eumchbs^  w))o  hoi  ieftl^m  U^ 
heir  preferable  to  that  fon«  It  .waa  Solon,  .the  meft 
celebrated  of  the  fages.  of  Greece,  who  gave  pareais  port 
iniiSon  by  law  to  kill  their  children  %. 

'  Shall  we  then  allow  thefe  two  circumftances  to  com- 
l^iate  each  other,  vi%^  nK>naftic  vows  ^4  the  expqfiitg 
of  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  eqaal  degrees,  to 
the  propagation  of  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage  is 
here  on  the  fide  of  antiquity.    Perhaps,  by  ah  odd  con- 

*  Tacitus  blamet  it;    De  morlb.  Germ. 

•(•  Be  fraterno  stnore.    Sineca  alio  approvei  of  tlit  ctpofing  of  £ck]y, 
infirm  children.     Deira,  lib.  I.   cap.  15. 

J  Sext.  £mp.  lib.  j.  csp.  24. 

'   ne<9ion 
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•     *         •  •  •  » 

hcaion  of  caufes,  the  barbarous  praftJcc  of  the  anfientiS 
might  rather  render  thofe  times  more  populoijs.  By  re- 
moving the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  family,  it  woul ^ 
engage  many  people  in  marriage ;  and  fuch  is  the  force 
of  natural  affeftion,  that  very  few,  in  compferifdn,  would 
have  refolution  enough,  when  it  came  to  the  pu(h,  to 
carry  into  execution  their  former  intentions. 

China,  the  only  country  where  this  cruel  pra£Hce  of 
cxpofing  children  prevails  atprefent,  is  the  moft  populous 
country  we  know ;  and  every  man  is  married  before  he  is 
twenty.  Such  early  marriages  could  fcarce  be  general,  * 
had  not  men  the  profpeft  of  (o  eafy  a  method  of  getting 
rid  of  their  children.  I  own,  that  Plutarch  f  fpeaks 
of  it  as  a  very  univerfal  maxim  of  tlie  poor  to  expofe  their 
children  ;  and  as  the  rich  were  then  averfe  to  marriage, 
on  account  of  the  courtlhip  they  met  with  from  thofe 
who  expefted. legacies  from  them,  the  public  rauft  have 
been  in  a  bad  fituation  betwixt  them  J. 

Of  all  fciences  there  is  none,  where  firft  appearances  arc 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hofpitals  for  foundlings 
Teem  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  numbers;  and,  per-  ' 
haps,  may  be  fo,  when  kept  under  proper  rcftridions. 
But  when  they  open  the  door  to  every  one,  without  dif- 
tindlion,  they  have  probably  a  contrary  effe<S»  and  are 
pernicious  to  the  ftate*     'Tis  computed,  that  every  ninth 

•f  Dc  a  more  prolis; 

J  THe  pra£iice  of  "leaving  great  fums  of  money  to  friends,  tiki*  one  hid 

near  relations,  wa3  common  in  Grekcf.  as  well  as  Roms  ;  as  we  may  ga- 

<^theT  from  Luciak.     This  practice -prevails  much  lefs  in  modern  tinnes ;  and 

Bkn.  Johnson's  Volpone  is  therefore  almoft  entirely  exira^cd  fiojn  aj;L- 

.ticnt  authors,   and  fuits  better 'the  manners  of  thofe  times. 

It  may  juftly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  tfivorces  in  Rom"B  was  afj- 
'  oCber  difcouragement  to  marriage.  Such:  a .  p^a^icc  prevents  Aot  quorads 
from  bMimur,  but  rather  increaiipa  them  $  ajid  occiJioa%jiU9  ihofje  iK^i^er^^ 
iivhich  arc  much  more  dangerous  and  dcftrudlve.  See  farther  on  this  head, 
Eflays  moral,  political,  and  literary,  Part  I.  elTay  XlX.  Perhaps  to6  the 
snnatural  kfls  of  the  antientt  ought  to  be  takc|>  into  conHderation,  as  of 
ibme  moment. 

8  child 
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child  bora  at  Paris,  is  fent  to  the  hofpltal ;  tho'  it  feema 
certain,  according  to  the  common  courfc  of  human  af- 
fiurs,  that  'tis  not  a  hundredth  part  whofe  parents  are 
altogether  incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate  them.  The 
infinite  difference,  for  health,  induftry,  and  morals,  be- 
tween an  education  in  an.  hofpital  and  that  in  a  private 
family,  (hould  induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  an 
hofpital  too  eafy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child 
is  {hocking  to  nature,  and  muft  therefore  be  pretty  un-* 
ufual }  but  to  turn  over  the  care  of  him  upon  others  is 
very  tempting  to  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  confidered  the  domeftic  life  and  manners  of  th^ 
antients,  compared  to  thofe  of  the  moderns ;  where,  in 
the  main,  we  feem  rather  fuperior,  fo  far  as  the  prefent 
queftion  is  concerned  ;  we  (hall  now  examine  the  political 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their 
influence  in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of 
mapkind. 

Before  the  increafe  of  tlA  Roman  power,  or  rather  till 
its  full  eftablifhment,  almoft  all  the  nations  which  are  the 
fcene  of  antient  hiftory,  were  divided  into  fmall  territo- 
ries or  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  courfe  a  great 
equality  of  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  centre  of  the  go* 
vernment  was  always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  aflkirs  not  only  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany* 
Afhic,  and  a  great  part  of  the  LeiTer  Asia.  And  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  no  inflitution  could  be  more  favour- 
able to  the  propagation  of  mankind.  For  tho'  a  man  of 
an  overgrown  fortune,  not  being  able  to  confume  more 
than  another,  muft  fhare  it  with  thofe  who  ferve  and 
attend  him ;  yet  th(ir  poiTeffion  being  precarious,  they 
have  not  the  fame  encouragement  to  marriage,  as  if  each 
had  a  fmall  fortune,  fecure  and  independent.  Enormous 
cities  are,  befides,  deftru£live  to  fociety,  beget  vice  and 

diforder 
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idiforder  of  all  kinds,  ftarvc  tBc  remoter  provinces,  and 
wen  ftarvte  thetoifehres,  by  the  pticcs  to  whip h  they  rail)? 
'  all  provifionlk  Where  each  man  had  his  little  houfe  and 
lielil  to  himfelf,  ahd  each  covinty  had  its  Capitiil^^  free  an^ 
independent ;  what  a  happy  fituation  of  mankind  !  How 
&vouraWe  t9  induftry  and  agriculture  j  to  marrfagc  and 
propagation  J  ,  l^hc  prolific  virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  aft 
hk  its  /ull  jext$nt,  without  that  reftraint  which  poverty 
snd  i^eic^^y  inrpofes  qn  it,  would  double  th?  .number 
^very  g^^eir^tion  :  And  ifiptbing  furely  can  give  it  mofp 
liberty,  than  f^h  fmall  commonwealths,  and  fuch  an 
equality  f>f  fortune  among  the  citizens*  All  fmall  ftates 
naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune,  becaufe  they  afford 
Ao  opportunities  of  great  increafe ;  but  fmall  common* 
.wealths  much  more,  by  that  divifion  of  power  and  autho- 
jrity  which  U  eflential  to  them^ 

When  Xenophom  *  returned  after  the  famous  expo- 
dt^on  with  Cr&tJSy  be  hired  himfelf  and  6000  of  the 
Grcekjs  lata  the  fervlce  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of 
-Tttn  AC£ ;  and  the  articles  of  his  agreement  were,  that 
each  foldier  (hould  receive  a  darU  a  month,  each  captain 
'two'^krics^  and  be  himfelf,  as  general,  four :  A  regula- 
*tion  of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  furprife  our  modern 
i^iicers. 

'  Demosth e nes  and  ^schines,  with  eight  more,  were 
tstkt  an^fladers  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their 
appointments  for  above  four  months  were  a  thoufand 
drachmas^  which  is  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day  for  each  am-* 
'^  bafladorf.  But  a  drachma  a  day,  nay  fometimes  two;|:> 
was  the  pay  of  a  common  foot-foldien 

A  centurion  among  the  Romans  had  only  double  pay 
to  a  private  man,  in  PoLYBXUs'i  umc.§»  and  we.accqrd* 

*    #  De  exp^  CTJt.  lib.  7; 
^  X>^u^%r^i^fi^  itg^    H0  caitt  It  a  «oafid«aU«  Aim« 
J  ThvcT9,  lib.  3i  §  Lib.  6.  cap.  37. 

Vot.L  Ff  ii^t 
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ingly  find  tht  gratuities  after  a  triumph  regulated-  by  that 
proportion*.  But  Mark  Anthony  and  the  triumvirate 
gave  the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of  the  other  f- 
•So  much  had  the  increafe  of  the  commonwealth  increafed 
the  inequality  among  the  citizens}. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  fituatton  of  affairs  in  mo- 
dern  times,  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  equa- 
lity of  fortune,  is  not  near  fo  favourable,  either  to  the 
-propagation  or  happinefs  of  mankind.     Europe  is  {bared 
out  moftly  into  great  monarchies  ;  -  and  fuch  parts  of  it 
as  are  divided  into  fmall  territories,  are  cbmmonly  go- 
verned by  abfolute  princes,  who  ruin  their  people  by  a 
ridiculous   mimickry  of  the  greater  moharchs,   in  the 
'fplendor  of  their  court  and  number  of  their  forces.     S  wis- 
S^ERLAND  alone  and  Holland  refemble  the  ahtient  re- 
publics ;  and  tho'  the  former  is  far  from  pofleffing  any  « 
advantage  either  of  foil,  climate,  or  commerce,  yet  the 
numbers   of  people,  with  which   it  abounds,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  inlifting  themfelves  into  every  fervicc  in 
Europe,  prove  fufficiently  the  advantages  of  their  politi* 
cal  inftitutions, 

'  The  antient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  Se- 
curity from  the  numbers  of  their  citizens^  The  Tra- 
CHiNiANs  having  loft  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the 
remainder,  inftead  of  inriching  themfelves  by  the  inheri- 
tance of  their  fellow-citizens,  applied  to  SpARTA)  their 
metropolis,  for  a  new  ftock  of  inhabitants.  The  SpaRt 
'^ANs  immediately  collected  ten  thoufand  men :  among 
whom  the  old  citizens  divided  the  lands  of  which  the 
former  proprietors  had  periihed  §• 

•   Tit,  Liv.  lib.  41.  cn^  7.   13.  &  alibi  pajftmi 

*f*   ApplAN.  De  hell.  civ»  lib,  4« 

1  CiEsAR  gave  the  centurions  ten  timei  the  gratuity  of  the  rommon  fol- 
diers,  De  hcU*  Gal/ico,  lib.  8.  In  theRHODiAN  cartel^  meottoneil  after- 
wards, no  diiiin^libn  in  the  ra&fotn  was  lAade  on  accovat  of  ranks  in  the 

army.  •,  ■ 

-&  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  Z2.  TiiacTPf  lib,  3. 

Aftet 


V 
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:'   Aftdr  T3[M0tfiON  bad  banllhed  Diony3xus  from  Sy- 
9tACVsiSy  iM  had 'fettled  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  finding 
the  qtie»=  of*  Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremdy 
depopulated  by  tyranny,  war,  and  faSion,   he^  invited 
over  fron^  Greece, fomcn^w,  inhabitants  to  repcople 
them*-.:  Ii[p%ediat€lyfQjct)r.thQuCandmcn  (Plutarch f 
>fay?fi;ctythoufa^d)  offered .themfelvcs-i  and  hediftributed' 
jTo  rpany  lots  of  land  amo^ng  them,  to  the  great  fktisfac- 
tion  of.  the^ankient  inhabitants:  A  proof  at  once  of  the 
maxims. of.  antient  policy,  which  afFeded  populoufneft 
more  than Viches  >^  and  of  the  good  efFefts  of  thefe  maximr, 
in  the  extreme  populoufoefg  of  that  fmall  country,  Qke,ec£% 
which  could  at  once  fupply  fo  large  a  colony.     The  cafe 
was  not  much  different  with  the  Romans  in  early  times. 
He  is  a  pernici6us  citizenj  faid.  M.  Gurius,  who  caiil 
not  be  contented  with  feven  acres  J.     Such  ideas  of  equa^ 
lity  dbuld  not  fail  of  producing  great  numbers  of  people.  ' 
We  mufl,  now  confider,what  difadvantages  the  antientat 
lay  tinder  with  regard  to  populoufnefs,  and  what  checks 
they  received  from  their  poUticaf  maxims  and  inftitutions. 
T'here  are  commonly  compenfations  in  every  human  con- 
dition ;  andUo'"thefe  .ccMnpeiifations  be  not  always,  per- 
feftly  equal,  yet  they  ferve,  at  leaft,  to  rcflrain  the  pre- 
yalKng  principle.     To  compare  them  and  eftimate  their 
influence,  is  indeed  very  difficult,  even  where  they  take 
place  in  the  fame  age,  arid  in  neighbouring  countries: 
But  where  feveral  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  Icat- 

,  •  Di<M>.  Sjfl.  lib.  1$.     .  f  /«  vka  TiMot* 

t  Plin.  lib.  18.  cap.  3.  Tliefame^thor,  in  cap.  6'  faft,  reAim^ue 
fatenuhut  latljundia  perdidere  ItaU am  j  jam  n^ero  et  pra^indas.  Sex  Li 
f€intjremAT%itM'p0dibant,  iufhlnterfectteosKKfioprwceps.  In  this  view 
the  barbarous  bntcbcrjr  committed  by  the  firft  Roman  emperors,  was  not' 
perhaps,  fo  deftrttaive  to  the  f^ublfc  as  we  may  imagine.  Thefe  never  ceafed 
till  they  had  extin^tiilhed  all  the  llbftrioos  famihes,  which  had  enjoyed  the 
plander  of  the  worid,  daring  the  latter  ages  of  the  repubfic.  The  new  no. 
Wee  who  rofe  In  their  place^  wtire  left  ij^eodid,  a.  we  learn  from  Tacit. 
*»».  Ubf  3,  cap.  55, 

^^2  tcred 
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tered  lights  arc  afforded  us  bj  ariticht  tndbra  i  ^wtiit  tsdl 
we  do  but  amufe  ouxfdves  by  talking,  pr$  tai  C0$^  Oft-as 
interefting  fubjca,  tnd  therebjt  ODncd^iJig  aH  kaftjr  mi< 
violent  dctc^i»ii»tions^? 

Fir/f,  We  may  obfcnrc,  that  the  antient  itptfMlcs  wertf 
almoft  in  perpetual  war ;  a  natural  effe^  of  their  martial 
fpirit,  their  love  of  liberty,;  their  mutual  emulation^  and 
that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  among  nations  that 
five  in  a  clofe  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in  a  fmall  ftatd 
k  much  more  deftruftivc  iSan  in  a  great  one  5  both  be- 
caufc  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  cafe,  muft  ferve 
in  the  armies ;  and  becauie  the  ftate  is  all  frontier,  an<f 
all  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

■  The  maxims  ofantient  war  were  much  more  deftruiftive 
than  thofe  of  modern ;  chiefly  by  the  diflribution  of  (dunr^ 
der^  in  which  the  foldiers  were  indulged,  .  The  private 
mfen  in  our  armies  are  fuch  a  Tow  rafcally  let  of  people, 
that  we  find  any  abundance  beyond  their  fimple  pay,, 
breeds  confufion  and  diforder,  aiid  a  total  diflplution  of 
difcipline.  The  very  wretchednefs  and  meannefs  of  thofe 
who  fiH  the  nuxlern  annies,  render  them  lefs.  deffaruftive 
to  the  countries  which  they  invade :  One  infbnce,  among 
many,  of  the  deceitfulnels  of  firfl  appearances  in  all  po- 
litical reafbnings^. 

Antient  battles  were  much  more  bloody  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  tbem«  The  antient» 
drew  up  their  nitn  16  or  20>  fometimes  50  men  deep, 
which  made  a  narrow  frotit ;  and  it  was  not  dijflScult  to 
^d  afield,  in  which  both  armies  might  be  marfhalled^ 
and  might  engage  with  each  other.    Even  where  any 


*  The  antient  ibldiers^  being  fiet  otifens^  above  the  foweft  ranky 
an  married.    Our  modern  foldiers  are  eiUi^  forced  to  live  unmarriedi  or 
marriages  turn  to  fmall  account  towarda  the  incicaie  of  mankind,    A  cir* 
cumflijoce  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be>  tsikM  iftto  cenfi^cntioo^  n  of  ibmer 
confc^ueace  la  favour  of  the  aatie&tst 

body 
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body  olAt  troops  Wa9  k^off  b^  hedged,  blocks,  woodi^^ 
bt  hoQQVfVfaysy  the  battle  wsu&  iiotTo  foon  ^$:i(fed  betVirtxt 
^  oonteii(}in|(  pftitjef»  but  thaft  the  others  bsd  limt  to 
overcome  the  difficult  which  oppofM  them,  suid  take 
|>art  in  the  eogag^menit*  And  as  the  whde  irmie9  were 
thus  engaged^  and  each. man  clofely  buckled  to  hia  an- 
tagonift^  the  battles  Were  cominonly  very  bloody,  and 
^^at  flaMgbter  .was  made  cm  both  fides,  efpe^i^Iiy  oh  the 
vanquifhed^  The  long  thin  lines  required  by  fire-:ann% 
and  the  quick  decifion  of  the  fray,  render  our  modern 
engagements  but  partial  rencounters,  and  enable  the^  ge- 
neral, who  is  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  tp  draw 
pfF  the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  found  and  intire.  Could 
FoLARD*s  projeft  of  the  cAumn  take  place  (which  feema 
imprafticable*)  it  would  render  modern  battles  as  de*- 
^udive  as  the  antient. 

'  The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration,  and 
their  refemblance  of  fingle  cfjmbats,  were  wrought  up  to 
a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  latter  ages.  Nothing 
could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter,  but 
the  hopes  of  profit,  by  making  flaves  of  their  prifoners. 
In  civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  t)  the  battle^ 
W^re  the  moft  bloody,  becaufe  the  prifoners  were  not  flaves^ 

What  a  ftout  refift^nce  muft  be  made,  where  the  van"? 
quiflied  expe£led  fo  hard  a  fate  !  How  inveterate  the 
rage,  where  the  maxit^s  of  war  were,  in  every  refpe^,  fo 
bloody  and  fevere  f 

Inftances  are  very  frequent,  in  antient  hiftory,  of  citjen 
befieged,  whofe  inhabitants,  rather  than  ppep  their  gates, 
fnurdered  their  wives  and  children>  and  ruihed  themfelves 

t  What  II  ^he  advanUge  of  the  column  after  it  has  broke  the  rnemy^s  line  ? 
f>|4y,  that  it  f hen  t|kes  them  in  flank>  and  di^pates  whatever  ftands  hear  it 
by  a  fire'fron^  ^  fides.  But  till  it  has  broke  them,  does  it  not  prefent  a  (ank 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  exposed  to  their  mi^(^ttetrY>  and^  what  iimuchworfe, 
pi  their  cannon  t 

4-  Hift*  lib.  a.  ap>  44» 

Ff4  on 
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on  a  voluntary  death,  fveetened  perhaps  ^lA  a  little 
profped  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks  *,  as  well 
as  Barbarians,  have  been  often  wrought  ^p  to  tfaia 
degree  of  fury.  And  the  fame  determined  fpiric  and  cra-*> 
elty  muft,  in  many  odier  inftances,  lefs  remarkable,  have 
been  extremely  deftrudive  to  human  fociety,  in  thofe 
petty  commonwealths,  which  lived  in  a  clofe  neighbour- 
hood, and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  conten* 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  fays  Plutarch  t> 
were  carried  on  intirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and 
piracies.  Such  a  method  of  war  muft  be  more  deftruc- 
tive,  in  fmall  ftates,  than  the  bloodied  battles  ^nd  fieges". 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  poileffion  for  two 
years  formed  a  prefcription  for  land ;  one  year  for  move- 
ables % :  An  indication,  tl}at  there  was  not  in  It aly, 
during  that  period,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  fet- 
tled police,  than  there  is  at  prefent  among  the  Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  antient  hiftj>ry,  is,  ths^t 
]?etween  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  aitid  theRnoDiANs  ; 
whpn  it  was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  (hould  be  reftored 
for  looo  drachmasy  a  flave  bearing  arms  for  500  1|, 

Bxity  fecondfyi  it  appears  that  antient  manners  were  more 
unfavourable  than  the  modern j  not  only  in  tinies  of  war, 
))ut  alfo  in  thofe  of  peace  ;  and  that  too  in  every  refpe£l, 
except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  equality,  which  is,  I 
own,  of  confiderable  importance.  To  exclude  fadlion 
from  a  free  governinent,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 

*  As  Abtdvs.  mentioned  by  Livt,  lib.  31.  cap*  17.  18.  and  Poltb, 
lib.  t6.     As  alfo  the  Xanthians,  Appian.  dc  bell,  (mil,  lib.  4. 

+  Jn  vita  Arati. 

J  Inst.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  'Tis  true,  the  farre  law  fecms  to  havphe^n  co|i» 
tioued  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  But  abufes  introduced  by  barbaiifhi. 
are  not  always  corre£tcd  by  civility. 

»DxoD.Sicui.«  lib.  20«  . 

'    • : .    .     ■       ' 
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tmpraSicaUe  j  but  fuch  inveterate  rage  between  the  fac* 
tions,  and  fuch  bloody  maxims,  are  found,  in  modern 
times,  aniongft  religious  parties  alone,  where  bigotted 
priefts  are  the  accufers,  judges,  and  executioners.  In 
antient  hiftory,  we  may  always  obferve,  where  one  party 
prevailed,  whether  the  nobles  or  people  (for  I  can  ob- 
ferve  no  difference  in  this  refpeft  *)  that  they  immedi- 
ately butchered  all  of  the  oppofite  party  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  banifhed  fuch  as  had  bepn  fo  fortunate  as  to 
cfcapc  their  fury^  No  form  of  procefs,  no  law,  no  trial, 
no  pardon.  ^  A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  a  half  of  the 

• 

city,  were  flaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution  j 
and  the  exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all 
the  mifchief  poflible  to  their  fellow  citizens ;  till  fortunx? 
put  It  in  their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  re- 
volution. And  as  thefe  were  very  frequent  in  fuch  violent 
governments,  the  diforder,  diffidence,  jealoufy,  enmityi 
which  muft  prevail,  are  not  eafy  for  us  to  imagine  in  this 
age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recolIeS  in  an- 
tient hiftoiy,  which  palTed  without  great  feverity,  and 
great  efFufion  of  blood  in  maffacres  and  aifailinations,  viz. 
the  reftoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Thra- 
SYBULUS,  and  the  fubduing  the  Roman  republic  by  C^- 
SAR.  We  learn  from  antient  hiftory,  that  Thrasybu- 
jLus  paflTed  a  general  amnefty  for  all  pafl:  offences ;  and  firft 
introduced  that  word,  as  well  as  praftice,  into  Greece  f* 
It  appears,  however,  from  many  orations  of  Lysias  J, 
that  the  chief,  an4  even  fome  of  the  fub^te.rn  offenders, 
in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were  tried,  and  capitally  pu- 

*  Lysias,  wlio  was  himfelf  of  the  popular  fa£^ion,  and  very  narrowly 
efcaped  from  the  thirty  tyraats,  fays,  that  the  Democracy  was  as  violent  a 
aovernmeot  as  the  Oligarchy.     Orat,  24.  deftatu  p(fuL 

t  Cicero,  Philip,  i. 

J  As  oratn  II,  ctntra  EkatosT^  orau  i%%  contra  Accra t»  orau  r^'pro 
Mantith, 

F  f  4,  nifhed; 
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SiiBskti.  This  is  a  difficulty  ncKt  cleared  u{s  m4  tvM  AOfc 
obrerved  by  antiquarians  and  hiftorians.  And  as  to  Cm" 
sarV  clemency,  tho'  much  celebrated^  k  would  not  gMi[ 
gwat  applaufe  in  the  prefent  age.  He  butchefed^  for 
inftance,  all  Cato's  Tenate,  when  he  became  mafter  of 
Utic  A  * ;  and  thefe,  we  may  readily  believe^  wei«  not  the 
moft  worthlefs  of  the  party.  All  thofe  who  had  borii|S 
arms  againft  that  ufurper,  were  forfeited ;  and,  by  H»« 
Tius's  law,  declared  incapable  <^  all  public  ofices* 

Thcfe  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty;  but  feem 
not  to  have  underftood  it  very  well.  When  the  tfiirty 
tyrants  firft  eftablifhed  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they. 
began  with  feizing  all  ^e  fycophants  and  informers,  wha 
had  been  fo  troublefome  during  the  Democracy,  and  put* 
ting  them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  fentence  and  eli^ecu* 
tion.  Every  man^  fays  Saliust  f  and  Lysias  J,  ivat 
rejoiced  at  thefe  punijhments;  not  confidering,  that  libenj 
was  from  that  moment  annihilated.  '' 

Xhe  utnioft  energy  of  the  nervous  flyk  of  Thucydi* 
BEs,  and  the  copioufnefs  and  expreffion  of  the  Grb^k 
language,  feem  to  fink  under  that  hiftorian,  when  he  at- 
tempts to  defcribe  the  diforders  which  arofe  frAlh  fadioa 
thro'out  all  the  Greek  commonwealths.  You  woiddl 
imagine,  that  he  ftill  labours  with  a  thought  greater  than 
he  qan  find  words  to  communicate.  And  he  conclude^ 
his  pathetic  defijription  with  an  obfervation,  which  is  a| 
once  very  refined  and  very  folid^  **  In  thefe  contefts,"** 
fay§  he,  "  thofe  who  were  dulleft  and  moft  ftupid,  and 
**  had  the  Icaft  forefight,  commonly  prevailed.  For  be- 
*«  ing  confcious  of  this  weaknefs,  and  dreading  to  be, 
*^  over-reached  by  thofe  of  greater  penetration^  they  went 

ir  SeeCjESAX*9ipeech,  delelLCatiU 

X  Or*t,  S4»    And  in  orat»  ^g.  he  mentions  the  fa^^ious  fpinC  of  the  po« 
pular  aflemblies  at  the  only  canfe  why  thefe  illegal  penlftmen^i  ihottldi  dif* 

plcafc,  ^     ^  ...       .  .  '- 
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F  to  wc^  hOStf^  Wkhout  pretMdilatloii)  b)r  the |0ir6|d| 
«  and  poniard,  aad  tlicrAy  pfewirted  tfecjr  ai^agomfts,* 
«  who  \rere  formifig  fine  fcheipcs  and  prc^cfj^s  %  thcif 

V 

Not  to  mention  DipNYSiy^  f  the  elder,  who  Is  com- 
puted to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10^000  of 
his  fellow-citizens  J  ngr  Agathocles  |,  Nabis§,  and 
others,  ftiU  more  bloody  than  be ;  the  trarifaaions,  eveii 
|n  free  governments,  were  extremely  violent  and  deftruc-- 
ftre.  At  ATHEfiJS,  the  thirty  tyratlts  ^d  k\k  pK^Ues,  iu 
$,  tf^vemoivth,  murdered,  withoat  trial,  about  1100  ^f 
the  people,  and  banifhed  above  (he  hM  of  the  citieeni| 
that  remained  L  In  Argos,  near  the  fame  time,  the 
people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles  j  and  afterwards  thcii 
fwn  demagogues,  |)ecaur^  they  had  refufed  to  carry  theijf 
prefecutiions  farther^$«  The  people  alio  in  Coficra^ 
killed  I  joo  of  the  gobies,  and  banHhed  a  thoufand  i. 
Thefe  numbers  will  appear  the  more  furprifing,  if  wc 
^onfider  the  extreme  ioaallnefs  of  tbeiie  ^^a.    But  ali 

9iitkti|it  litflonr  is  full  of  fuch  inftances  11  h 

"    '    '  "'      '  When 


to  be  npft  violent,  and  party^ativd  Uie  ftrongcfty  is  Ikblakd,    This  foei 

I.I  V 

^  fiat  mt»  tot  ofiarm  die  noR  eomnoii  uttesanuie  of  cifiMtles txtweeiMlm 
PffOtsAuita  waA  C«tfa«lici,  Their  cmel  iiiftimftioiu,  an4  the  fevcre  rtnaf/Bt 
frfiick  they  bcve  taken  of  each  «dier,  an  die  caufts  «f  thii  txuitoal  Ul  wilL 
which  it  the  chief  (bnrce  of  die  difordery  poverty^  and  depopulation  of  thai| 
CMintry.  The  6«eix  hBiom  I  imagiBc  to  have  been  inflamed  ftiil  to  % 
liigher  degree  of  nge  ;  the  revolutions  being  commonly  moie  iirequent^  aa4 
IIkb  maxims  of  afialSnation  much  more  avowed  and  acktiowledg(>d» 

^  Plvt,  devirt,  &firt,  Alex,  %  DioD.  Sic.  Ub,  iS,  19* 

4  Tit.  tiY,  Ub,  ji,  33,  34. 

I  Pi'oD.  $tq.  lib.  14.    IsocRATXS  fays  there  were  only  5000  baniihed* 
He  makes  the  number  of  tho(e  killed  amount  to  1500.  Ar  xop .  /Esohinzs 
contra  Ctesifh.  afligns  precifely  the  fame  number.    Seneca  (de  tranjm^ 
intim,  cap.  5.)  iays  xjoo. 
*   ••  Dion.  Sxc.  lib.  ic.  ±  Dion.  Sic.  Kb.  13. 

gll  We  ihall  mention  fieom  DioBokvsSicvlus  alone  a  &Vy  which  pafled 
htJ^e cowfe of  fixfy  years  dttrinjg  the  moft  ihiniog  age  «f  CeixcI.    There 

•W»flfc 
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I  need  not  infift  on  die  6iti£ic  tynmmea^'whkli  wen 
idtogetker  horrible.  Even  the  txdxti  monarchies,  by 
vhich  moft  of  the  antieyit  ibttes  of  Gkbbcb  were  go^ 
vemed,  before  the  ihtrodufUon  of  repiibliesj  were  very 
\mfettled.  Scarce  any  city,  but  Athens;  ftys  Isocra^ 
Yts,  could  ihow  z  fucceffion  of  kipgs  for  four  or  five 
^nerations  ♦. 

Befides  many  other  obvious  reafons  for  the  inflability 
of  ancient  monarchies,  the  f:qual  diviflon  of  property 
among  th^  brothers  in  private  families,  muft,  by  a  iiecefr 
fary  confequei^e,  contribute  to  unfettle  and  difturb  the 
ftate.  The  univerfal  preference  given  to  the  elder  by 
modern  laws,  the'  it  increafes  the  inequality  of  fortunesj 
lias,  however,  this  good  effed,  that  it  accuftoms  meii  tp 
the  fame  idea  of  public  fucceffit>n9  ^nd  £uts  off  all  clf^iqi 
^d  pretenfion  of  the  younger* 

The  pew  fettled  colony  pf  He&ac;.ea,  fiJliog  imme- 
diately intQ  faAiof^,  applied  to  SpiVRTA,  ifyhp  fefit  He-; 

chorQt  of  men  aamijias ;  tt^wvfftx'C^ti  %  nuoai;  «»t^iic<  X.^t!^y^  S^  ^' 

pu  }  wiK&iMi  x*e«  3  nuau  i^  Seven  timet  triertrch,  wheit  he  fytnt  6  ttt 

leiitt:  Tase9>  once  %q  mau,  another  dme  40}  y9fMHitr»fX^,  J%  waipa»; 

9(H*>^  «r#»*tiMi  X«^*»   'S  minai;  KifAfhtt  jfyfuym,  ilminasj  woft^Xf" 

C«K  •ytnwf,   7  minai ;  t;i«(«^  «(|«A^e/uif^,  15  minas  5   aiX*>9*^i*^f  19 

miinas :   In  the  whole  ten  talents  3^  minas.    An  immenfe  Aim  for  an 

AtwaK-Iah  fortune,  and  what  alone  vnuld  be  efieemed  (^cat  riches,  0r4(« 

.t^»    *Ti8  troe,  he  fays,  the  law  did  not  oblige  him  abfolately  to  be  at  ib 

nttch  expence,  not  above  a  fourth.    Bat  without  the  favour  of  the  people, 

po  body  wasfo  much  as  fafe  $  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain  it.     See  farr 

>||kery  orat.  24.  dtf»p,fiatu.  In  another  place,  he  introduces  a  fpeaker,  who 

.layi  that  he  had  fpent  his  whole  fortune,  and  en  immenfe  one,  e^ly 

talents,  for  the  people.  Orau  a;*  de  prob»  EvANoai.     The  ^reixoi,  of 

Ibrangers,  find,  fays  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely  enough  to  the  pep- 

'^k*8  fai^ey,  that  they  have  reafon  to  repent.  Orat,  30.  £tntra  Pr^l.    Yos 

^ay  fee  with  what  care  Demosthsnss  difplaya  his  espences  of  this  aatvie, 

'when  he  pleads  for  himfelf  de  corona^  and  how  he  exaggerates  Mipias*! 

Itingtnefs  in  this  particular,  in  his  accufatton  of  that  criminal.     All  thiS| 

by  the  by,  it  a  mark  of  a  very  iniqui^us  judieature  t  And  yet  the  Atbi* 

.yiANS  valued  themfelves  on^vjt^lhciaoft  leg^  and  regular  a^bainiftnT 

^oa  pf  any  people  ia  ^rxeci:^  9  Pwtl).* 

.     ^  flPIPAJ 


ElpiDAS  with  fiiil  authori^^  to  quiet  their  diffenfions. 
Tbu  maii^  not  prov^^ed  by  any  oppofition,  not  in(lame<l 
^y  party  rzgty  knew  no  better  expedient  than  immediate'^ 
Ij  putting  tdi  death  about  500  of  the  dtixens  f.  A  ftnwigl 
proof  how  deeply  rooted  thefe  rlolent  maxims  of  govern^ 
fluent  wcr^  throughout  all  Greece^ 

If  fuch  was  the  difpofition  of  mens  minds  among  that 
jsefined  people,  what  may  be  expected  iiv  the  common-* 
Wteilths  of  Italy,  Afric,  Si»ain,  and  Gaul,  which 
trere  denominated  barbarous?  Why  otherwife  did  the 
GRBBits  fo  much  valtte  dleitlfelves  Oil  their  humanity* 
gentlenefs  and  moderation,  above  z\t  other  nations?^ 
Tim  reiaibfting  fi?ems  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the^ 
Uftory  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  in  its  earlier 
titties,  if  We  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  ftancf* 
againfl:  us.  No  blood  was  ever  flied  in  any  fedition  at 
Rome,  till  the  murder  of  th^  Gracchi.  Dionysius 
HALiCARNASS-ffiusJ,  obfcrving  the  Angular  humanity 
gf  the  Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes  ufe  of  it 
as  an  argument  that  they  were  originally  of  Greciam 
extf  adi<m :  Whence  we  may  condude,  that  the  fadions 
and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics  were  ufually. 
more  violent  than  erenthofe  of  Greece  above-mentioned* 

If  the  Romans  were  fo  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  compenfation  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  fcene  ;  and  Appi an*s  hiftory  of  their 
civil  w^s  contains  the  moil  frightful  pi£lttre  of  mafiacresy 
profcriptions,  and  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  prefented  to 
the  world.  What  pkafes  moft,  in  that  hiftorian,  is, 
that  he  feems^to  feel  a  proper  refentment  of  theie  barbar*. 
ous  proceedings ;  and  talks  not  with  that  provoking  cooU 
nets  and  indifference,  which  cuftom  had  produced  in  ma^ 

xiy  of  the  Greek  hiftorians  *• 

The 

'f  DfoD.  Sic.  lib.  f4«  J  Lib.  u 

*  The  authoritiee  cited  above,  art  all  hiftorians,  orators,  and  philoHK 
jhfitBf  whofft  teftimojiy  is  un^iiefti«ncdt    *Ti«^  daagewui  to  rel/  upon  writeiy 
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The  maxims  of  antient  politics  contain,  •  in  general,  fa 
little  humanity  and  moderation)  that  it  feents  fuperflaous 
to  give  any  particular  reafon  for  the  violences  committed 
at  any  particular  period.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  obferving, 
that  the  laws,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  common* 
wealth,  were  fo  abfurdly  contrived,  that  they  obliged  the. 
heads  of  parties  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  extremities.  All 
capital  punifhments  were  aboliflied  :  However  criminal^ 
or,  what  is  more,  however  dangerous  any  citizen  might 
te,  he  could  not  regularly  be.puni£hed  otherwife  than  by- 
banifiiment:  And  it  became  neceilary,  in  the.  re  volutions, 
of  party,  to  draw  the  fword  of  private  vengeance;  nor 
was  it  eafy,  when  laws  were  once  violated,  to  fet  bounds 
to  thefe  fanguinary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus  himfelf 
prevailed  over  the  triumvirate^  could  he,  in  common 
prudence,  have  allowed  Octavius  and  Anthony  to 
live,  and  have  contented  himfelf  with  baniffaing  them  to 
Rhodes  or  Marseilles,  where  they  might  ftill  have 
piottefl  new  commotions  and  rebellions  ?  His  executing 
C.  Antonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir^  fhowa  evidently 
his  fenfe  of  the  matter.     Did  not  Cicero,  with  the  ap^ 

i 

wbo  deal  in  rldiciiie  and  fatyr.    What  will  pofterity,  forlnftance^  'infer  from 
thit  paf&ge  of  Dr.  Swift  ?    '<  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Trib- 
«  NiA  (Britain)  by  the  oatiTet. called  Lavgdon  (Lokdon)  where  I 
**  had  fojourned  fometime  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  confift,  la  • 
**  manner,  wholly  of  difcoverers,  witnelTes,  informers^  accufers,  profecu- 
«*.  tors,  evidences,  fwearers,  together  with  their  fcveral  fubfervient  and  f«b- 
<*  altern  inftiuments,  all  under- the  colours,  thecpndu£(j  and  pay  of  mini* 
**  fters  of  ftate  and  their  deputies.     The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are  ufually 
"  the  workmanfliip  of  thofe  perfons,"  &c.  Ov ti^iv tR*s  travels.    Such  a 
reprefentation  might  fuit  the  government  of  Athsns;   but  not  that  of 
Englakb,  which  is  a  prodigy  even  in  modern  dmes,  for  humanity,  juftice, 
and  Uberty.     Yet  the  Do^or*s  fatyr,  thd*  carried  to  extremes,  as  is  ufual 
with  him,  even  beyond  other  fatyncal  writers,  did  not  altogether  want  an 
otje£l.     The  BiHiop  ofRocHZSTCR,  who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  famo*. 
party,  had  been  baniflied  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  juf. 
tke,  but  without  fuch  a  proof  as  was  legal,  or  according  to  the  flri^  forms 
of  common  law. 

probation 
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probation  of  all  the  wife  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitra* 
rily  put  to  death  Cataline's  aflbciat€$,  contrary  to 
law,  and  without  any  trial  or  form  of  procefs  ?  And  if  he 
moderated  ^  his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either 
from  the  clemency  of  his.  temper,  or  the  conjunctures  of 
the  times  ?  A  wretched  fecurity  in  a  government  which 
pretends  to  laws  and  liberty  ! 

Thus,  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  fame 
manner  as  .exceffiye  feverity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution ;  fo  their  exceffive  le- 
nity naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity,  'Tis  dan- 
gerous to  force  us,  in  any  cafe,,  to  pafs  their  facred 
boundaries. 

One  general  caufe  of  the  diforders  fo  frequent  in  all 
antient  governments,  feems  to  have  confifted  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  eftablifliing  r  any  Ariftocracy  in  thofe  ages, 
an^  the  perpetual  difcontents  and  feditions  of  the  people^ 
whenever  even  the  meaneft  and  moft  beggarly  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  legiflature  and  from  public  ofEces,  The 
very  quality  ol  freerhan  gave  fuch  a  rank,  being  oppofed 
to  that  of  flavc,  that  it  fcemed  to  intitle  the  pofleflbr  to 
every  power  and  privilege  of  the  commonwealth,  So- 
jlon's  t  laws  excluded  no  freeman  from  votes  or  e]e£lions» 
but  confined  fome  magiftracies  to  a  particular  cenfus  ;  yet 
were  the  people  never  fatisfied  till  thofe  laws  were  re- 
pealed. By  the  treaty  with  Antipater  J,  no  Athe-^ 
NiAN  had  a  vot6  whofe  cenfui  was  lefs  than  2000  drach» 
mas  (about  60  /.  Sterling).  And  tho^  fuch  a  government 
would  to  us  appesM-  fiifficiently  democratical,  it  was  fo  dif- 
agreeable  to  that  people,  that  above  two  thirds  of  then! 
immediately  left  their  country  ||.  .  Cassander  reduced 
xhzt  cenfu's  to  the  half  §;  yet  ftiU  die  government  was 

-f  PtwtARCHWsiawftfSotoN. 

X  DioD.  Sic.  litr.  iS,  « 

I  Id,  ibid.  \  U,  ihlii 

«  c^nftdeftd 
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c^rifidi^eJ  'ii  in  dlig«rckidil  tjrr^umy,  and  tfee  iefteft  bJT 
foreign  TfDfcftce. 

Servius  TuLLius'^a  flaws  (ccm  very  equal  and  rca- 
ibhablc,.  1)y.  fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
perty :  Yet  the  Roman,  people  could  never  be  broug&t 
quietly  to  fubmit  to  them. 

In  thpfe  days  there  was  no  meiiium  between  a  lievere^ 
fealous  Ariftocfacy,  ruling  o^er  difcontented  fubjeds; 
mA  a  turbriem,  fkSioirs^  tyrannical  Democracy. 

Buty  ibirdlyy  ther^  are  .many  othec  circumftances,  in 
Vrhich  antient  nations  feem  inferior  to  the  moderny  Both 
jfor  the  happinefs*  and  increaft  of  mankinds  Trade^  nia<» 
jQufa^ureSy  induftry,  were  no  where^  in  former  ages^  fo 
llourifliing  as  they  ait  at  prefent  in  Europe.  The  only 
garb  of  the  antients,  both  for  males  and  femalesj  feemt^ 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  ilannel^  which  they  wore  com* 
^only  white  or  grey,  and  which  they  fcoured  as  often  as 
it  grew  dirty.  Tyre,  which  carried  on,  after  Car- 
Thag£,  the  .greateft  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  Me- 
iDiTERAi^E  AN,'  before  it  was  dcftroyed  by  ALEXANDERy 
Vas  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian's  aecount  of 
its  inhabitants]:.  A'tUt^t  is  commonly  fiippofed  to 
have  been  a  trading  city :  But  it  was  as  populous  before 
the  Median  war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to 
Herodotus  K^;  and  yet  its  commerce^  at  that  time, 
was  fo  inconfiderable,  that,  as  the  fanie  hifforian  ob* 
ferves§,  even  the  neighbouring  coafts  of  Asia  mrere  as 
little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Her* 
(;:uLEs :  For  beyond  thefe  he  conceived  nothing* 

■f  Tnr.  Liir.  tib.  i.  cap.  43. 

%  'L>b.  «•  X&we  wese  toco  killed  dufing  the  ficge  $  a|k4  te  whole  c«p» 
tivcs  amoujited  to  30,000.  Dxodorvi  Sxculvs,  lib.  17*  fayaonly  13^000 » 
Bttt  he  accottttts  for  thii  finall  anmber»  k]  isjing  that  the  TratAWt  lud 
lent  away  beforehand  part  of  their  witet  and  childrea  fo  Caat>a«k< 

I  Lib.  5,  h<  maket  the  numbctof  the  ettlscns  afflouat  to  3«^ooo« 

i 
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Great  ihlieceft  of  mohey^  and  great  profits  of  trade» 
lu'e  an  infaEible  iodication,  that  induftry  and  commerce 
SBte  but  in  their  in|iancy»    We  read  in  Lysias  *  of  100 
per  cent,  profit  made  of  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  fent  to 
iio  greater  diflahce  thaii  from  A  Til  ens  to  the  Adria- 
tic :  Nor  is  this  mentioned  as  an  inftance  of  exorljitant 
profit.   Antidorus,  fays  Demosthenes  t>  paid  three 
talents  and  a  half  for  a  houfe,  which  he  let  at  a  talent 
a-year :  And  the  orator  blames  his  own  tutors  for  not 
employing  hi^  money  to  like  advantage.     My  fortune, 
jTay^  he,  in  eleven  years  minority,  ought  to  have  beeit 
tripled.    The  value  of  ao  of  the  flaves  left  by  his  father* 
Ji^e  computes  at  40  minas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their 
labour  at  12  ]:•    The  moft  moderate  intereft  at  Athens, 
Xfor  there  was  higher  ||  often  paid)  was  12  per  cent.  ^^ 
}md  thatp^ld  monthly*    Not  to  infift  upon  the  exorbi-^ 
,|a;it  intereft  of  34  ^er  cent,  to  which  the  vaft  fums  diftri- 
bute^  in  ele£luons  had  raifed  money  4-  at  Rome,  we  find, 
;tbat  VeekeS)  before  that  factious  period,  ibted24^^ 
xent.  for  taoney^  which  he  left  in  the  publicans  hands. 
And  tho'  Cicero  declaiitis  againft  this  article,  it  is  not 
en  account  of  the  extravagant  ufury  ^  but  becaufe  it  had 
never  been  cuftomary  to  ftate  any  intereft  on  fuch  occa- 
sions tt^     Intereft,  indeed^  funk  at  RoMe,  after  the  fet- 
tiement  of  the  empire :  But  it  never  remained  any  con- 
fiderable  time  fo  low,  as  in  the  commercial  ftates  of  mo- 
dern ages  §§i 

Apdoog  the  other  inconvenlencies  which  the  At  ait' 
j^tANS  felt  from  the  fortifying  Decsli  A  by  the  Lacs- 
^EMONiANs,  it  is  reprefented  by  TaucYDiDEsft)  as 

*   Or^f.  3^.  adverf.  t)tAClT, 

■f  CautraAtnoB,  p.  25.  ejt  edit,  ALDt« 

X  I<3*  p*  19*  -11  l<i*  ibi^- 

^  Id.  ibid*  znd  MscHmiti  contra  CrxsirHA 
4.  Epifi.td  Attic,  lih.  5^  epift.  if. 
■    Jt  Cb«/rtfViAi.  orat.  3.'  %^  See  Eflay  IV.  ff  Lifc.  7* 

V^i,  1.  G  g  one 
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ohe  of  the  moft  confiderab  le,  that  they  could  not  bring 
over  their  corn  from  Eubea  by  land,  paffing  by  Oro- 
pus ;  bat  were  obliged  to  embark  it,  and  to  fail  about 
the  promontoiy  ofSuNiUM.  A  furprifing  inftance  of 
the  iinperfe£kion  of  antient  navigation :  For  the  water- 
carriage  is  not  here  above  double  the  land. 

I  do  not  remember  any  paflagc  in  any  antient  author, 
where  the  growth  of  any  city  is  afcribed  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  a  manufacture.  The  commerce  which  is  faid  to 
flourifli,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  thofc  commodities 
for  which  different  foils  and  climates  were  fuited.  The 
fale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  Diodo- 
Rus  SicuLUs*,  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of 
Agrigentum.  The  fituation  of  the  city  of  Sybaris, 
according  to  the  fame  author  f ,  was  the  caufe  of  its  im- 
menfe  populoufnefs :  being  built  near  the  two  rivers 
Crathys  and  Sybaris.  But  thefe  two  rivers,  we 
may  obferve,  are  not  navigable ;  and  could  only  produce 
fome  fertile  valleys,  for  agriculture  and  hufbandry ;  an 
advantage  fo  inconfiderable,  thiit  a  modern  writer  would 
fcarcely  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

The  barbarity  of  the  antient  tyrants^  together  with 
the  extreme  love  of  liberty,  which  animated  thofe  ages, 
muft  have  baniflied  every  merchant  and  manufafturer  j 
and  have  quite  depopulated  the  ftate,  had  it  fubfifted  up- 
on induftry  and  commerce.  While  the  cruel  and  fufpi- 
cious  DiONYsius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who, 
that  was  not  detained  by  his  landed  property,  and  could 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  ikill  to  procure  a  ful>- 
fiftence  in  other  countries,  would  have  remained  expofed. 
to  fuch  implacable  barbarity  ?  The  perfecutions  of  Phi- 
lip II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  Europe  with  the 
manufa<^urers  of  Fl andjers  and  of  France. 

•  Lib.  13.  '    f  Lib.  I2» 

Igrant, 
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I.  grant,  that  .agriculture  is  the  fpecies .  of  induftry 
which  is  chiefly  requifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of  multitudes  j 
and.  it  is^  poffible,  that  this  induftry  may  flourifh,  even 
where  manufactures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  ne^ 
glefted..  SwissEjiLAND  is  at  prefent  a  very  remarkable 
inftanccj  where  we  find,  at  once,  the  moft  fkUful  huf^ 
bandmen  and  the  moft  bungling  tradefmen,.  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  all  Europe-  That  agriculture  flouriiOied 
mightily  in  Greece  and  Italy,  at  leaft  in  fome.p^ts 
of  them,  and  at  fpme  periods,  we  have  reafon  to.pre- 

fume  :  And  whether  the  mechanical  arts  had  reached,  the 
*  ■  .  * 

fame  degree  of  perfeftion,  may  not  be  efteemed  fo  mate- 
rial ;  efpecially,  if  we-  confxder  the  great  equality  in  the 
antient  republics^  where  each  family  was  obliged  to  cul- 
tivate, with  the  greateft  care  and  induftry,  its  own  little 
field,  in  order  ro  its  fubfiftence. 

But  is  It  juft  reafoning,  becaufe  agriculture  may,  in 
fome  inftances,  flourifli  without  trade  or.  manufacture^, 
to  conclude,  thaty  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  an4 
for  any  great  traft  of  time,  it  would  fubfift  alone  ?  The 
moft  natural  way,  furely,  of  encouraging  hufl)andry,  is, 
firft,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  induftry,  and  thereby  afford 
the  labourer  a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a 
return  of  fuch  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleafure 
and  enjoyment.  This  method  is  infallible  and  univerfal ; 
and  as  it  prevails  more  in  modern  government  than  in  thb 
antient,  it  affords  a  prefumption  of  the  fuperior  p6pu'-. 
loufnefs  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  Ikys  Xenophon  t>  maybe  a  farmer:  No 
an  or  (kill  is  requifite-:  All  confifts  in  the  induftry,  and 
attention  to  the  execution.  A  ftrong  proof,  as  Cotu- 
MELI.A  hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  iittk  known  in 
the  age  of  Xenofhon. 
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All  our  latter  improvements  and  refinenftnt$,  hare 
4hcy  operated  nothing  towards  the  eafy  fubfiftence  of 
men,  and  confequently  towards  their  propagation  ai)d  in- 
creafe  ?  Our  fuperior  (kill  in  mechanics,  the  difcovery 
of  new  worlds,  by  whidi  comftierce  has  htth  fb  tiiuc^ 
enlarged,  the  efbiblifhment  of  pofts,  and  the  uJTe  6f  bill^ 
'of  exchange  :  Thefe  feem  all  extremely  ufeful  to  the  efi« 
touragement  of  art,  indoftry,  and  populotiihcfs.  Werfe 
"We  to  ftrike  off  thefe,  what  a  check  fhould  we  give  to 
every  kind  of  bufinefs  ahd  labour,  and  what  multitudes 
of  families  would  immediately  peri&  from  l^afht  ^nd  hun« 
ger  ?  And  it  feienrs  hot  probable,  f!hat  We  C6tjld  fupply 
the  place  of  thefe  new  inventroiis  by  zitj  other  regolatioti 
or  inftitution* 

Have  we  reafon  to  think,  that  the  {nolice  of  antient 
ftates  was  any  way  comparable  to  that  of  modern,  or 
'that  men  had  then  equal  fecar?ty,  either  at  home,  or  in 
their  journies  by  land  or  tvater?  1  qucftfon  not,  birt 
'^ery  impartial  examiner 'would  give  os  thepreferencQ  iii 
this  particular  t« 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole^  it  feems  impof&ble 
to  aiBgn  any  juft  reafon,  why  the  world,  ihouid  have 
been  more  populous  in  antient  than  in  modern  times. 
The  equality  of  property,  among  the  antients,  liberty, 
and  the  fiaaall  diviiions  of  their  ftates,  were  Indeed  fa- 
vourable to  the  propagation  of  mankind  :-  But  their  war» 
were  more  bloody  and  deftrudiive,  their  governments 
more  fa^ious  and  unfettled,  commerce  and- manufadlures 
more  feeble  and,  langui&ing,  and  the  general  police  more 
loofe  and  irregular.  Thefe  ktter  difadvslntages  fe^n  l^ 
form  a  fufficient  counterbahitce  to  4he  former  iadv^uitii*- 
'ges;  and  rather  favour  die  o^pdfUe  opinion  to  dstt^ 
which  commonly  prevails  with  regard  Uy  thisUxhjpSt. 

9 
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B^t  there  IS  no  reafopiag,  it  may  be  feid,  jigainfl:  mat- . 
trir  of  faS.  If  it  appear,  that  the  wprld  was  tl^cn  more 
populous  than  at  prefent,  we  may  be  aiTuredi  that  pur 
conjeflures  are  falfe,  and  that  we  have  overlooked  fome. 
material  circumftance  in  the  comparifon.  This  I  readily 
own :  All  bur  preceding  reafonings,  I  acknowledge  to 
be  mere  trifling.  Or,  at  leaft,  fmalt  fkirmilhes  and  frivo^' 
lous  rencounters,  which  decide  nothing.  But  unluckily 
the  main  combat,  where  we  compare  feSis,  cannot  be 
rendered  much  more  decifive^  The  ti&s  delivered  b]f 
antient  authors,  are  either  fo  uncertain  or  fo  impi^rfeifl  ad 
to  afford  us  nothing  poiitive  in  this  matter.  How  inr 
deed  could  it  be  otfaerwife  i  Tbe  very  h&^  which  wt 
muft  oppofe  to  them,  ia  computing  the  greatnef^  of  mo* 
dern  ftates,  ari^  far  from  being  either  ceitaini  qr  coppleat. 
Many  grounds  of  calculation,  proceeded  on  by  cele^ 
brated  writers,  are  little  better  than  thofe  of  the  Emperoi: 
Heliogabalvs,  who  formed  an  eftimate  of  the  tmr 
menfe  greatnefs  of  Rome,  from  ten  thoufand  pound 
weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found  in  that  city  f. 

'Tis  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain  in  antient  manufcripts,  and  have  been  fubjei^  to 
much  greater  corruftions  than  any  o|:faer  p^t  of  the  text ; 
and  diat  for  a  very  obvious  leafon.  Any  alteration^  in 
other  places,  commonly  affeds  the  fenfe  or  grammar,  and 
IS  more  readily  perceived  by  the  reader  and  tranfcriber. 

Few  enumerations. of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of 
any  tra£t  of  country  by  any  antient  author  of  good  autho- 
rity, fo  as  to  afford  us  a  large  enough  view  for  compari* 
(on. 

•Tis  probable,  that  there  was  formerly  a  good  foun- 
dation for  t;he  number  of  citizens  affigned  to  any  free  city  j^ 
becaufe  they  entered  for  a  fliare  of  the  government,  a;id 
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there  were  cxaft  rcgifters  kept  of  them.  But  z$'  the 
number  of  flaves  -  is  feldom  mentioned,  this  leaves  us  in 
as  great  uncertainty  as  ever,  with  regard  to  the  populouf* 
ncfs  even  of  fingle  cities. 

The  firft.  page  of  Thucydides  is,  in  my  ppinion,^ 
the  commencement  of  real  hiftory.  All  precedi^ig  nar- 
rations are  fp  intermixed  with  fable,  that  philofophcr^ 
ought  io  abandon  them,  in  a  great  meafure^  to  the.cm- 
bellifhment  of  poets  and  orators  *. 

With  regard  to  remote  times,  the  numbers  of  people 
ai&gned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lofe  all  credit  and  au-; 
thority.  The  free  citizens  of  Sybaris,  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  a£hially  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000. 
They  encouhtred  at  Siagiia  with  100,000  citizens  of 
Crotona,  another  Greek  city  contiguous  to  them; 
and  were  defeated.  This  is  Diodorus  SicuLus'sf 
account ;  and  is  very  ferioufly  infifted  on  by  that  hifto- 
rian.  ^  Str abo  X  ^lf«  mentions  the  fame  number  of  Syt 

BAR^ITES, 

DioDORUs  SicuLUs§,  enumerating  the  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum,  when  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  CaRt 
THAGiMiANs,  fays,  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citi- 
zens, 200,000  ftrangers,  befides  flaves,  who,  in  fo  opur 
lent  a  city  as  he  reprdents  it^  would  probably  be,  at 

*  |n  genera),  there  is  more  candour  and  fiocerity  in  antlent  hifto];;ians^  but 
lefs  exaftnefs  and  care,  than  in  the  moderns.  Our  fpeculative  fa&ions,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  religion,  throw  fuch  an  illufion  over  our  minds^  that  mtn 
ieem  to  regard  impartiality  (o  their  adverfaries  and  to  heretics,  as  a  vice  ^r 
weaknefs :  But  the  commonnefs  of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged 
modem  hiftorians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  con^radi^ions  and  incon- 
gruities, pioDotus  SicVLUS  is  a  good  writer:  but  *tis  with  pain  I  fee 
his  narration  contradi^^,  in  fo  many  particulars,  the  two  moft  authentic 
pieces  of  all  Gassr  hiftory,  vix.  Xjc n op h on *s  expedition,  and  Demos- 
THiNES*8  orations.  Plutarch  and  Appian  feem  fcarce  ever  to  hzr^ 
iread  CiCBRo*8  epifiles* 

t  Lib.  l».  t  J'i^*  ^.t  §  LiW  13. 
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leaft,  as  numerous.     We  muft  remark,  that  the  women  . 
and  the  children  are  not  included ;  and  that  therefore, 

I 

upon: the  whole,  the  city  muft  have  contained  near  two 
millipnis  of  inhabitants  *•  And  what  was  the  reafon  of 
fo  immenfe  an  increafe  !  They  were  very  induftrious  in 
cultivating  the  neighbouring,  fields,  not  exceeding  a 
fmall  English  county ;  and  they  traded  with  their  wine 
and  oil  to  Africa,  which,  at  that  time,  had  none  of 
thefe  commodities. 

Ptolbmy,  fays  Theocritus  f?  commands  33,339 
citiesr  -I  (oppofe  the  fingularity  of  the  number  was  the 
reafon  of  affigning  it/  Diodorus  Siculus  %  afligns 
three  tniltions  of  inhabitants  to  ^gypt,  a  very  fmall 
number:  But  then  he  makes  the  number  of  their  cities 
amount  to  18,000  :  An  evident  contradiction. 

He  fays  ||,  the  people  were  formerly  feven  millions. 
Thus  remote  times  are  always  moft  envied  and  admired. 

.  That  Xerxes's  army  was  extremely  numerous,'  I  can 
readily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  em- 
pire, and  from  the  foolifh  praftice  of  the  Eaftern  nations, 
of  encumbering  their  camp  with  a  fuperfluous  multitude : 
But  will  ^ny  rational  man  cite  Herodotus's  wonderful 
narrations  as  ^n  authority?  There  is  fomething  very 
rational,  I  own,  in  Lysias's  §  argument  upon  this  fub- 
jeft.  Had  not  Xerxes's  army  been  incredibly  numerous, 
fays  he,  he  had  never  made  a  bridge  over  the  Helle- 
spont :  It  had  been  much  eafier  to  have  tranfported  Jiis 
men  over  fo  fhort  a  pafTage,  with  the  numerous  (hipping 
of  which  he  was  matter. 

PoLYBius  4-  fays,  that  the  Romans,  between  the 
firft  and  fecond  Puniq  wars,  being  threatened  with  an 

*  DioGKNXs  liAEjRTlvs  fttt  v'tta  EMYtDocLis)  fays,  \\i%t  Agkx- 
CZNTUM  contained  only  Soo^ooo  inhabitants* 

t  Wyll.  17.  t  Lib.  u  tl  M.  iWd. 

\  Orat.fiinehrlu  *  4  Lib.  a, 
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invafion  from  the  Gauls,  muftored  adltbeir  owfli  forces, 
and  thofe  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amdtiht  to  fevte 
hundred  thoufand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  A  KreatnmB*' 
ber  furely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  flavcsi  is  pro^ 
faably  not  lefs,  if  not  rather  taiore.  than  that  'txtt$»t  of 
country  affords  at  prefent  *.  The  enumeration  too  feeihs 
to  have  been  made  with  fome  exadnefs  ;  and  PoLYixui 
gives  us  the  detail  of  the  particulars.  But  might  niot  th^. 
number  be  magnified^  in  order  to  encourage  the  people  i 

DioDORUs  SicuLUs  t,  makes  th^  faifie  ettumerat&a 
amount  to  near,  a  million.  Thefe  Tariattona  ate  ik^- 
cious.  He  plainly  too  fupppfes,  thit  If  alv  in  his  tifm 
was  not  (o  populous :  Another  very  fufpidous  circum- 
fiance.  For  who  can  believe,  that  the  inhabitants  oi 
that  country  diminilfaed  from  the  time-of  the  firft  PpHQ^ 
war  to  that  of  the  triumvirates  f 

Julius  CiESAR,  according  to  Apfian  |,  encoutiCenet 
four  millions  of  Gauls,  killed  one  million,  and  took 
another  million  prifoners||.  ^uppo^^ig  the  number  of 
the  enemy's  army  and  of  the  killed  could  be  exa£Uy  af- 
figned,  which  never  is  poffible  ^  how  could  it  be  known 
how  often  the*{ame  man  returned  into  the  armies,  pr 
how  diflinguiih  the  new  from  the  old  levied  foldiers  I 
No  attention  ought  ever  to  be  giv^^  to  fuch  loofe,  exag^ 
gerated  calculations  ;  efpecially  where  the  author  tells  us 
not  the  mediums  upon  which  the  calculations  werf 
founded. 

Pat£RCULUS§  makes  the  number  killed  by  Cjesar 
amount  only  to  400,000 :  A  much  more  probable  ac« 

*  The  country  that  fupplied  this  number,  was  not  above  a  third  of  It  ai.  r^ 
w».  the  Pope*s  dominionSy  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdom  cl 
Naples  :  But  perhaps  in  thofe  early  times  there  were  very  few  ilaves,  except 
in  Rome,  or  the  great  cities*  f  Lib»  2.»  %  Cxltica. 

II  Plutarch  (in  vita  C^s.)  makes  the  number  that  Cjesak  fought 
vrith  amount  only  to  three  millions;  Jvi>xan.  (f«  Cjbsarisus)  to  two* 
'  §  Lib.  z.   cap.  47. 
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c\miAi  and  inore  etSif  reconciled  to  th^  hiftory  of  thefe 
wart  given  bj  CkAt  cosquertH:  hifnfelf  in  bis  Coinnteib* 
taries.  < 

One  would  imagine,  tihat  every  circumftance  of  the 
life  and  i&ion^  of  DioNysius  the  elder  might  be  regard-p' 
ed  a$  Authentic,  and  free  from  all  fabulous  exaggeration  % 
Both  becaufe  he  lived  at  a  time  wheii  letters  flouriihed 
moft  in  Greece,  ahd  becaufe  his  chief  hiftbrian  was 
PitZLis.Tt;^,  a  i^ati  ^ii^wed  to  be  of  great  geniu^^  and 
V9h6  H^s  a  eour|ier  iind  minifter  of  that  prince.    But  can 
Hire  admit)  thi&t  he  had  a  ftanding  army  of  100,000  foot^ 
1-0,000  hoirfe^  ahd  a  fieet  of  40O  gallies  ♦  ?    Thefe,  wc  ^ 
may  '<A}ferlre,  wer^  mercenary  forces,  and  fubfifted  Qpoti 
their  ^ay,  lite  6ttr  armies  in  Europe,     For  the  citi«cn» 
were  all  difi^fl$ied ;  and  when  DfoN  afterwards  iniradecl 
Sicily,  and  called  on  his  countrymen  to  Vindicate  their 
liberty,  he  wa$  obliged  to  bring  aitm  along  with  him» 
which  he  diftributcid  among  thofe  who  joined  him  f.    If» 
a  fi^e  whxre  a^culture  alone  flouriflies,  tha'e  may  bd 
many  bihaUtants ;  and  if  thefe  be  all  antied  and  difci- 
glided,  a  great  force  may  be  called  out  upon  ooeafim : 
But  great  numbers  of  mercenary  troops  can  never  bo 
maintained,  without  either  tride  and  manutiftured,  or 
yery  exten^ve  dominions.    The  Unked  Provinces  never 
were  moifters  bf  fudi  a  force  by  fta  and  laSrKl,  as  thaC 
which  is  find  to  belong  to  DioKTS!!0«  $  yet  tliey  pdtk($ 
as  Ia)rge  a  tmritory,  ptiftS^y  well  cultivated,  and  have 
infinitely  more,  refources  from  their  commerce  and  induf- 
try^     DioDORus  SSiculus  allows^ .  that,  even  in  his 
time,  the  army  of  Dionysius  appeared  incredible;  tha( 
is,  as  I  interpret  it,  it  was  entirely  a  fi£lion,  and  tiie 
opinion  ardTe  from  the  exaggerated  flattery  of  the  co«^^ 
ticfrs,  and  perhaps  ffom  th^  vanity  and  policy  of  the  ty* 
rant  himfelf. 

#  Dioo.Sic.  lib.  %,  "f  PtVTAt CH  lifviVa DxoMif. 
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.  'Tis  a  very  ufual  fallacy^  to  coftfider'  all  the  ages  od 
antiquity  as  one  period,  and  to  tompute  the  •  numbers ' 
contained  in  the  great  cities  mentioned  by  antient  au-: 
tjiors,  as  if  tbefe  cities, had  been  all  cotcmporary.     The 
Greek  colonies  flouriihed  extremely  in  Sicily  during 
the  age  of  Alexander  :  But  in  Augustus's  time  they 
were  fo  decayed,  that  almoft  all  the  product  of  that  fer- 
tile ifland  was  confumed  in  Italy  *• .       . 

Let  us  pow  examine  the  numbers  o£  inhabitants  affign-, 
qd  to  particular  cities  in  antiquity;  and  omitting  tbe^ 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  the  Egyptian- 
TT^EBES,  let  us  confine  ourfelves.  tp  thefphere  of  real, 
l^iftory,  to  the  Qrecian  and  Roman  ftates.  Imuft. 
own,  the  more  I  cpnfider  this  fubjed,  the  more  am  I  in- 
clined to  fcepticifm,  with  regard  tp  th^  great  populouf- 
nefs  afcribed  to  antient  times. 

Athens  is  faid  by  Plato  t  to  be  a  very  great  city  j 
and  it  was  furely  th&.gre;ateft  of  all  the  Greek  I  cities, 
except  Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  famefizer 
inTHUCYDiDEs'sll  time,  and  afterwards  increafed  be- 
yond it.  For  Cicero  §  mentions  it.as  the  greateft  of  all 
the  Greek  cities  in  his  time;  not  comprehending,  I 
fuppofe,  either  Antioch  or  Alexandria  under  that 
denomination.  Athenjeus  4  fays,  that,  by  the  enu* 
meration  of  DEMETRtus  Phalereus,  there  were  in- 
Athens  21,000  citis&ens,  io,ooo  ftrangers,  and  400,000 
flaves*    This  number  is  very  much  infifted  on  by  tho(^ 

*  S,TVABOy  lib.  6.  'f  ^poiog.Soci* 

%  Argos  feems  alfo  to  have  been  a  great  city:  For  Ly  si  as  content; 
'  himfelf  with  faying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athens.     Qrat.  34, 
g  Lib. 6.     See  alfo  Plutarch  intfita  NiciiB. 

§  Oratn  centra  Vkrrem,  lib.  4.  cap.  52.    Suabo,  lib.  6.   fa3rs  it  was 
*  ^twenty-two  miles  in  conopafs.    But  then  we  are  to  confider,  that  it  contained 
two  harbours  within  it  j  one  of  which  was  a  very  large  one^  and  mi^ht  be  le- 
.    ^rded  as  a  kind  of  bay.  '  ~  ^ 

J.  Lib.  6,  cap.  20. 

Whofe 
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^hofe  opinion  I  cill  in  queftion,  and  is  cfteemed  a  fun* 
daitienfeal  faft  ^o  tfcebr  pufpoCs  j  Biit,  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  point' *4rf  cniticifm  more  certain,  than  that  Al-ilB- 
«ri!EU«,  and  Ctesicles,  whofh  b^  di^es,  are  here  ifiifta-c 
ken,  and  that  the'  number  of  Haves  is  augmented^  by  a 
whole  cypher)  ^d -ought  npt  jo  be  regarded  as.more  than 

.40,000.       .  .:■'•..       -         •.••        •.     -  . 

•  Firjiy    When  the   number  of  citizens   is  faid  to  be 
2lft00Q  by  Athen-Slus  *,  men  of  full  age  are  only  under- 
wood. -  For,.  (1,)  Herodotus  fays  t,  that  Aristapq* 
RA6,  ambaQadQr  from  the  Ionians^.  found  it  harder  tQ 
deceive  one  Spartan  than  30,009  ^^thenian^ j  mcan-r 
jng,  in  ^  lopfe  way,  the  wljole  fiate,  fiippofed  to  be.  met 
ip  one  popular  alfembly,  excluding  the  women  and  chil* 
drem     (2.)  Thucydides  J  faysjj  that,  making  allow- 
ance for  all  the  abfentees  in  the  fleet,  army,  garrifons, 
and   for  people,  emplbyed  in   their  private  afFaii:s,    the 
Athenian  affembly  never  rofe  .to  five  thoufand.     (3.) 
7he  forces  enumerated  by  the  fame  hiftorian  §,  being  all 
citizens,  ai>d  amounting  to  13,000  hpavy-armed  infantry, 
prove  the  fatne  method  of  calculation  j  as  alfo  th^  whole 
tenor  of  the  Greek  hiftorians,  who  always  underftand 
men  of  full  age,  when  they  aflign  the  number  of  citi- 
zens in  any  republic.     Now,  thefe  being  but  the  fourth 
pf  t}i6  inhabitants,  the  free  Athenians  were  by  this 
account  84,000;  the  ftrangers  40,000;  and  the  flaves, 
calculating  by  the  fmaller  numbeir,  and  allowing  that  thdy 
married  and  jpropagated  at  the  fame  rate  with  freemen, 
were  {60^000 ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants^  284,009 :  A 
large  enough  number  furely.  Theother  number,i,72O,0oo, 
makes  Athens  larger  than  London  and  Paris  united. 

Secondly^  There  were  but  io,pop  l^oufes  in  Athens  ||^ 

f  DzMOsjHSVis  a0igot  «o,o6o;  contra.  X^tnoQ* 

•\  Lib.  5.  X  Lib.  8. 

f  Lib*  2.    DIOD0EU8  SicvLV8*8  accovmpcrfedly  agrees^  lib.  xs* 
I  XsvofHON*  Jl#m.iib.  2« 

''      '  '  '  Xmrdly^ 
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TifinDfj  Tho'  the^teat  of  ch^  walls,  96  given  m  bf 
^HVcvpiDBs  *9  be  great,  (viz.  eightsea  -joi^es^  b^fidn 
the  fea-ooaft) ;  yet  XsNCf  Hon  t  iay^,  there  n^as  mucb 
waft^gWtful  witbin  tbewalU-  Tbey  feemedindeed  19 
liave  joined  four  iiRm&.Md  (qAnM  cities  $« 

'  Pmrtbfy;  No  rnfiirreftlon  of  the  flavcs,*  nor  fii(piclatt 
of  infurredion,  are  ever  mentioned  by  hiftorians  ;  except 
one  CDibnlotion  of  ithe  miners  §• 

-"  Fiflbfyy  The  Athenians'  treatmeftt  of  their  flavei 
k  Taid  by  XEtiOPHON  It,  and  DEMos+MENESf,  and 
Pt AUTOS  4,  to  have  bten  cxtrfeittely  gfcntle  and  indul- 
gent: Which  could  never  have  1)een'thc  cafe,  had  the 
diJJroportion  been  tv^nty  to  one.  -  The  difproportion  is 
Hot  fo  great  in  any  'of  bur  colonies  ^  and  yet  we  arc  ob- 
Jlged  to  exercife  a  Very  rigorous  mlHtary  government 
tyvcr  the  negroes. 

Sixthfyy  No  man  is  ever  .efteemed  rich  for  pofieflinfi; 
what  may  be  reckoned  an  equal  diftribution  of  property 
In  any  country,  or  even  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth. 
Thus  every  perfon  in  Sngiand  is  computed  by  fome  tp 
JTpend  fix-pence  a-d  ay  :  Yet  is  heefteemed  but  poor  whp 
las  five  times  that  fum.  Now  Timarchus  is  faid  by 
^scHiNEs  :|4r  to  have  been  left  in  eafy  tircumftanc^s  | 

*  I«Sb.  «•  "t*  De  rdA&nt  red* 

%  We  are  to  qbierWy  lluit  wiiai  Diov  v  s  i  v«  H  At'ro  *»  |r  as«  m  94  %i, 

$hat4f  w«reg^  die  antkat  wtlU  of  Roh%,  t^e  ^eat  01*  tbe  tity  viU 
not  appear  greater  than  that  of  Athei^js  j  he  muft  mean  tlie  Acnojotit 
und  high  town  only.  No  antient  author  everfpeaks  of  the  pTRjevMt 
^RAtZ'R'VSi  ind^  MtTNTCHiA,  as  the  fame  with  ArnxNt.  Much  left 
.cao  It  be  foppofed,  tliat  PyovTei  11 1  would  eooiider  ttie  slitter  in  that  )i^, 
sftefthe  wallaof  CfMoif  And  P«raici.Es  were^leibey^dt  imd  Ati»if«  vfi 
fntirely  feparated  from  thefe  other  town$.  This  obfervation  deftr^s  all 
*\(ntiv§*t  Teafbning8«  and  imrodacet  common  fehfe  Into  thefb  calculatiomi 

I  AT«BM.4lb.4.  I  ^nj^  AriiiK* 

f  Philip*  3.  4*  Sti.choi 

t>Ut 
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tiut  he  was  mate  only  of  ten  flaves  employed  in  ilianu- 
FiiShirds.  BYsiaS  attd  Ws  broA4f>  two  ftra«gers,  we* 
profcribed  by  tl»c  thirty  for  t%ek  great  riches  ;  tho'  they  had 
•butfixty  a-piece*.  DiM6sTHEf4tis  was  left  very  rich 
ty  his  father  5  yet  he  had  no  more  dian  fifty-two  4avc«  f* 
fiis  worlcihofife,  of  twenty  cebihet-okaikers  is  (aid  to  be 
a  very  confidcrabic  manufa^ty  J. 

Seventblyj  During  theDECELiAN  war,  as  the  GltE£KL 
liiftorians  call  it,  26,000  flaves  deferted,  and  brought  the 
Athenians  to  great  diftrels,  as  we  learn  from  Thucy- 
^iD£s§.  This  could  not  liaire  happened,  had  they 
been  only  die  twentieth  part«  The  beft  flaves  would  hgc 
'flefert.         •  '  *     • 

Eightblyy  XzNOPHON  II  propofes  a  fcheme  for  enter- 
taining by  the  public  10,000  fiiaves :  And  that  fo  great 
.^  number  may  poffibly  be  fupported,  any  one  will  be 
convinced,  fays  he,  who  confiders  the  numbers  we  pof- 
felTed  before  the  Deceljan  war.  A  way  of  fpeaking 
altoge&pr.  incoiqpatible  with  the  larger  number  of  A« 

fTHENiEUS* 

Ninthly,  The  whole  .cn^  of:^  ftate  df  ATKBior 
iwas  kis.tban  6000  talents..  And  tho' numbers  in  antient' 
manulcripts  be  often  fufpeded  by  critics,  yet  this  is  un-' 
exceptionable;  Jopth  becaufe  Demosthenes  f,  who 
-igives  it,  gives  alio  the  detail,  which  checEs  him  i  and 
jbecauie  PoLVBius  Xt  aifigns  the  fame  number,  and  rear' 
fons  upon  it.  Now,  the  moft  vulgar  flave  could  yield 
by  his  labour  »n  obolus  a  day,  ovcrvmd  above*  his  main- 
tenance, as  wetlearn  from  Xbnophon  +,  who  fays,  that 
jNictAs'soverfeer  paid  his  maftcr  fo  much  for  flaves, 
whom  he  employed  in  digging  of  mines.     If  you  will 

^Orat.xu  .     t-Gvrfr^jAPttOB.     .  1  Ibi4. 

§  Lib^?'  t^^rat,  rid.        f  J)A9i^hi.ri  -...a 

XX  Lib.  %t  cap,  6«»  4-  I>^reu  tfin,-    \    ) 

take 
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take  tht  pidns  to  eftimate  an  obelus  a  day^  and  the  flavdi 
^  4009000)  coQiputlng  only  at  four  year$  purchafe^  you 
will  find  the  fuoi  above  i2>»0p  talents  ;  eren  tbo'allow-* 
ance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in  A«- 
.THBNS.  Befides,  many  of  the  flares  would  have  a  much 
greater,  yalue  froni  their  art»  T^e  loWeflr  that  Demos^ 
THANES  eftimates  any  of  his  *'father's  flaves,  i$  two  mi* 
nas  a-head.  And  upon  this  fuppofition,  it  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult, I  confefs,  to  reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000 
flaves  with  the  cenfus  of  6000  talents.       ' 

*  Tenthfyy  Chios  is  fajd  by  Thucydidjes  f,  to  contaia 
more  flaves  than  any  Grjbek  city,  except  Sparta. 
Sparta  then  had  more  than  Athek^,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  citizens.  The  Spartans  were  9000 
in  the.town,  30,060  in  the  country  J.  The  male  flaves, 
therefore,  of  full  age,  mufl:'  have  been  more  than 
780,000;  the  whole  more  than  3,120,000..  A  nflfflber 
impoflible  to  be  maintained  in  a  narrow  barren  country, 
fuch  as  Laconia,  which  had  no  trade.  '  Had  the  He- 
loTEs  been  fo  very  numerous,  the  murder  of  2006 
mentioned  by  Thucydides§,  would  h^ve  irritated 
them,  without  weakening  them. 

Bendes,  we  afe  to  conlider,  that  the  number  aflSgned 
by  ATH£N-«irs  II,  whatever  it  is,  'comprehends  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica;  as  well  as  jmofe  of  Athens*. 
The  Athenians  affe£led  much  a  coiintry  life,  as  we 
learn  froha  Thucydides  fl^j  and  when  they  were  all 

*  G»»frtf  ApH.o.«trM.  . -f  Lib,  S, 

I  Plutarch.  i«  vita  LieviiG.  -  ^Lib.  4. 

II  The  fame  author  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  flaves, 
.^GiNA  470}000.  But  tke  foregoing  arguments  hold  ilronger  againft  thefe 
fa£b,' which  are  indeed  entirely  abfurd  and  impoiliblek  *Ti8  However  it- 
jnarkable,  that  Athenjbus  cites  fo  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle  for 
this  laft  h€t :  And  the  fcholiaft  on  PiKOAk  mentions  the  iame  number  of 
flaves  in-i£GfNA» 

«  Lib. «, 

chafed 
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chafed  infco  town,  bjr  the  inyafion  df  their  territoiy  dur- 
ing the  Peloponnbsian  war,  the  city  was  not  able  to 
•contain  them ;  imd  they  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  por- 
ticoes, temples,  and  even  ftreets,  for  want  of  lodging  *. 

The  fame  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  ;  and  when  the  number  of  the  citizens  i^ 
aifigned,  we  muft  always  underftand  it  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  of  the  city* 
•Yet,  ev^n  witH  this  allowance,  it  muft  be  confeiTed, 
that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,^  and  exceeded  what 
we  could  imagine  of  fo  narrow  a  territory,  naturally  not 
very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no  fupplies  of  corn  from 
-other  places.  For  excepting  Athens,  which  traded  to 
•PoNTUS  for  that  commodity,  the  other  cities  .fecm.to 
have  fubfifted  chiefly  from  their  neighbouring  territory  f. 

'     Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  city  of  exten- 
five  commerce,  and  \)f  great  fame  and  fplendor ;  yet  k 
contained  only  6000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms,  when  k 
.  was  befieged  by  Demetrius  %. 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  capital  cities  of 
Greece  §:  But  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not 
thofe  of  Rhodes  ||,     Phliasia  is  faid  to  be  a  fmaU 

city 

•  Thucy».  lib.  2. 

-f  .l>iM0STt  coatra  LiPT.  The  Athenians  brought  yearly  from 
PoNTus  4oo,Qoo  medimni  or  buflielsof  cora,  as  appeared  from. the  cuftom* 
houfe  books.  And  this  was  the  greateft  part  of  their  importation,  Thi« 
by  the  by  is  a  ftrong  proof  that  there  is  fome  great  miftake  in  the  foregoinf 
paflage  of  ATHXNisus.  For  Attica  itfelf  was  fo  barren  io  cgirn,  chat 
it  produced  not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peafants.  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  43« 
cap. 6.  LuciAKt  in  his  nanxgiumfivt  ««m,  £iyf»  that  a  (hip,  which  1^ 
the  dimenfions  he  gives,  feems  to  have  been  about  the  (ize  of  our  thicd 
rates,  carried  as  much  corn  as  would  maintain  all  Attica  for  a  twelve- 

•  month.    But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  that  time ;  and  befidea,  it  is 

■  not  iafe  to  truft  fuch  loofe  rhetorical  calculations. 

}  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  20.  §  IsocR.^dn^. 

•    II  pi6p^.  Sic.  lib',  17.    When  Alexandkk  attacked  Thebes,  we  may 
iafely  conclude,  that  almoft  all  the  inhabiunts  weic  (rcfeat.    Whoetcr  it 


•\ 
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tity  by  Xbnofhom  *,  yet  we  find,  tbtt  k  tontained  60M 
citizens  t«  I  pretend  not  to  reconcile  diefe  twi>  fa£b.  Per« 
iiap6,  Xbnophon  calls  Phliasia  a  fmall  tiywn,  hecau& 
it  made  but  a  fmall  figure  in  GrebCe^  ^sid  maiAtain^B 
jed  only  a  fubordinate  alliance  with  Sparta  ^  or  perhaps 
jthe  country  belonging  to  it,  was  extenfive^  and  moft  of 
the  citizens  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  it^  and 
dw<^lt  in  the  neighbouring  villages* 

.  Mantinba  was  equal  to  znf  city  ill  Arcadia  t- 
Confequently  it  wasequal  to  MBGAi^opoiis,  whidi  was 
fiftj  ftadia^  or  fix  miles  aiid  a  quarter  in  cSrcum£erence^< 
SutMANTiNJBA  had  only  3000 citizens  ||.  TheGRBBK 
cities^  therefore^  contained  often  fields  and  gaidmis,  to*- 
^ther  with  the  houfes ;  a^id  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by 
the  extent  of  their  waUs.  Athens  contained  no  mor^ 
than  loyooo  houfes s  yet  Its  walls,  vptjj>ijfh(fcfea>coaft^ 
were  above  twenty  miles  in  ex^ef^fi  Syea^^^  w?^ 
twenqr-two  mUes  in  circumference  i  ftit  was  fciurce  ever 

ecqu»mted  with  the  fplnt  of  the  GitBXKt,  efpedaUy  of  the  Trxbans, 
%riU  never  fufped,  that  tny  of  them   would  defert  their  cpuntrjTy     when 
It  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  peril  aAd  diftreft.    As  ALttAttDtn  took  the 
y       ^tewn  hf  fUm»  aU  thofe  who  hoie  arms  were  pot  .to  the  tmotd  without 
^taifxey  $  tnd  they  amounted  only  to  6000  men*    Among  thefe  were  iamcf 
ftrangers  and  manumitted  flaves.    The  captives,  confiftin|;  of  old  men,  wo- 
jnen,  children,  and  flaves,  were  fold,  and  they  amounted  to  jo,ooo.    Wtf 
Jnay  therefore  conclude  that  the  frse  citicens  in  Thxiki,  of  both  leici  and 
HU  ages,  were  near  14,000 ;  the  ftran^erv  and  flares  about  ia,ooo«    Theft 
'left,  we  may  obferve,  were  foteewhat  fewer  in  proportiMi  than  -at  Atissms  j 
'j»tf  reafonable  to  ima^ne  from  this  drcumftaace,  that  Atkxhs  was  a  towiii 
•4>f  more  ttade  to  ib{^)ort  flares,   and  of  more  entartaiftmeAt   to  alluse 
'firangers/    It  H  alfo  to  be  remarked,  that  thhty^ix  thonfand  was  the  whold 
Jittinber  of  people,  bothin  the  city  of  TnxltEs,  and  the  ncighbooriAg  ter- 
ritory t  A  very  moderate  .avmber,  it  mui^.be  confefled  ^  and  tluc  .computa- 
tion being  founded  in  fafts  which  appear  undi^utable,  muft  have  grtttt 
^weight  in  the  prefent  ooiMtovecfytf    The  ab<tfe •mentioned  nuiftber  of  Rso* 
fttANs  too  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  iind>  wko  were  free,  and  tii> 
to  bear  armt* 

•  Hift.  Ga  Jtc^lib.  f ,       f  iH.  lib^  7^       J  Pai^tji.  Ub.  i. 

i$'Polbv««tib«^«  cap,-*Otf  I  Uti-Ati  ontr34« 

--  (poke 
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fpoke  of  by-^e  antients  as  more  populous  than  AVh^s* 
Babylon  was  a  fquare  of  fifteen  miles,  or  fixty  miles 
in  ciiicuit  ;,^ut  it  contained  Urge  cultivated  fields  and 
inclofures,  z§  v^q  learn  from  Pliny.  Tho'  Aurelian*^ 
wall  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference  *  ;  the  circuit  of  all 
the  thirteen  dwifions  of  Rome,  taken  apart,  according, 
to  i^UBi^ius  Victor,  was  only  about  forty-three  miles. 
When  an^ehemyinvadedthe'country,  all  the  inhabitants 
reth-ed  within  the  walls  of  the  antient  cities,  with  their 
cattle>nd  furniture,  and  inftruments  of  hufbandry;  and 
tfaegi'eac  Jieight  to  which  |4ie  walls  were  raifed,  enab]ed> 
a  fm^fl  number  todcfitii  them  with  facility. 

Sparta,  fays  XEKOPHON.fj  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
GaSBCEitbat  has  the  feweft  inhabitants.  Yet  Poly-> 
Bius  t  fay^^  that  it  was  fodrty-eight  ftadia  in  circumfe- 
rence,  and  was  round.  \ 

■  All  thfe  JEfoLiAifs  able  to  bear  arms  in  Ant  tpater's 
time,  deducing  fonie*  few  garrifons,  were  but  ten  thou- 
fand  ,men  §.' 

PoLYBius  II  tells  us,.that  the  Ach#:an  league  might,, 
without  any  inconvenience,  march  70  or  4.0,000  men  : 
And. this  account  feems  very  probable:  For  that  league 
comprehended  the  gr^at;eft  part  of  Peloponnjesus.  Yet 
Paus.aniaS:^ ,  fpeakjng  of  the  fan:>e  period,  fays,  that 
all  the  AcHJEAHJS  able  to  bear  arms,  even  .when  feveral 

*  ''  >  *  J  ■  M 

m^umkted  fi-Ave^  yverp  joined  xo  them,  did  not  amount 
to  fifteen  .tboufand. 

The  T^E^^ALi^m^  till;  dicir  ii^wl  cqiumeft  by  the 
RoMAVS,  Vfere^  in^U.agesi  tprbiil^nt,  fa&ious,  fedi* 
tious,  d^forderljr  i.     'T^  pot  therefore  natural  to  fup- 

.   -tZ^^rc^.  Lajcu>.   -Thi*  pailage  it  notnAlf.  cvcoiifiled  with  that  of 
Plutarch  above>  who  fays^  that  Spakta  had  9000  citizens. 
%  PoLYBriib.  9»c9|).  ap. 

§  DiOD,  Sic.|i]>.  1$.      t   '  H  ^*.*5AT.'  IT  In  AcKAiciu  , 

4  .Tit.  Liv.llb.  34.  cap.  $i.    Plato  i^Critonx. 

^   Vol.  I.  H  h  pofe. 
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pofe^   that  thtt  part  of  Grbics  abcnincted  much  in 
people. 

We  are  told  by  Thucydides  *,  that  the  part  of  Pe- 
topoNNESus  adjoining  to  Pylos,  was  defart  and  uncul* 
tivated.  Herodotus  fays  f,  that  Macedokia  was> 
full  of  lh)ns  and  wild  bulls ;  animals  which  can  only  in* 
habit  vaft  unpeopled  forefts.  Thefe  were  the  two  ex* 
tremitiesof  Greece. 

AH  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus^  of  all  ages,  fexes  and 
conditions,  who  were  fold  by  Paulvs  JEuihivSy  a^ 
mounted  only  to  150,000 1*  Yet  Epirus  might  be 
double  the  extent  of  Yorkshire. 

Justin  §  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  S|(acedon 
was  declared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called 
a  congrefs  of  all  the  ftates,  except  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who  refufed  to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force 
of  the  whole,  upon  computation,  to  amount  to  200,000 
infantry,  and  15,000  cavalry.  This  muft  be  underftood 
to  be  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  For  as 
the  Greek  republics  maintained  no  mercenary  forces, 
and  had  no  militia  diftindl  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable  what  other  medium  there 
could  be  of  computation.  That  fuch  an  army  could 
ever  by  Greece  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  be 
maintained  there,  is  contrary  to  all  hiftory.  Upon  this 
fuppofition, ,  therefore,  we  may  thus  reafon.  The  free 
Greeks  of  all  ages  and  fexes  were  860,000.  The 
Saves,  eftiniating  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian 
(laves  as  above,  who  feldom  married  or  had  families, 
were  double  the  male  citizens  of  full  age,  vh^  430,00a. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  antient  Greece,  excep^g 
LaConia,  were  about  ont  million  two  hundred  and 

•  Ub.  7.  t  Lib.  7.  ' 

}  Tit.  Liv.  lib. 45.  oip.  344        |  Lib*  9%  cap.  5. 
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ninety  tfaoufand:  No  mighty  number,  nor  exceeding 
what  may  be  found  at  prefent  in  Scotland,  a  country 
of  not  much  greater  extent,  and  very  indifFerently  peo* 
pled. 

We  may  now  confidcr  the  numbers  of  people  in  Rome 
and  Italy,  and  colled  all  the  lights  afforded  us  by 
fcattered  paflages  in  antient  author^.  We  ihall  find, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  difficulty  in  fixing  any  opinion 
on  that  head  ;  and  no  reafon  to  fupport  thofe  exaggerated 
calculations,  fo  much  infifted  on  by  modern  writers. 

'  DioNYsius  Hallicarnassjeus  *  fays,  that  the  an^ 
tient  walls  of  Rome  were  nearly  of  the  fame  compafs 
with  thofe  of  Athens,  but  that  the  Aiburbs  xta  out  to 
a  great  extent ;  and  it  wa?  difficult  to  tell,  where  the 
town  ended  or  the  country  begun.  In  fome  places  of 
Rome,  it  appears,  from  the  fame  author  f,  from  Juve- 
nal J,  and  from  other  antient  writers  §,'  that  the  houfes 
were  high,  and  families  lived  in  feparate  ftoreys,  one 
above  another ;  But  it  is  probable,  that  thefe  were  only 
vtbc  poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  fome  few  ftreets.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  younger  Pliny's  ||  account  of  his 

houfe» 

*  Lib.  4«        t  Lib.  10.  {  Satyr.  3.  L  269,  276. 

^  SritABOy  lib.  5.  fayt,  that  tht  emperor  Avgustui  prohibited  the 
raifing  hotiies  higher  than  (eventy  foot.  In  another  paffage,  lib.  16^  he 
fpealu  of  the  houfes  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high.  See  aifo  to  the  fame 
porpofe  ViTRuvtys,  lib.  1.  cap.  S.  Aristioes  the  fophift^  in  his  ora- 
tion ftff  Ptf^Wy  fays,  that  Rome  conlifted  of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities; 
and  that  if  one  were  to  fpread  it  out,  and  unfold  it^  it  would  cover  the 
whole  fuiface  of  Italy.  Where  an  author  indulges  himfelf  in  fuch  ex- 
travagant declamations,  and  gives  ib  much  into  the  hyperbolical  flyle,  one 
knows  not  how  far  he  muft  be  reduced.  But  this  reafon ing  feems  natural : 
If  RoMi  was  buUt  in  |b  fcattered  a  manner  as  DioNysivs  fays,  ai^d  ran 
fo  much  into  thecouatry,  there  muft  have  been  very  few  ftreets  v^here  the 
houfes  were  raifed  fo  high,  'Tis  only  for  want  of  ground>  that  any  body 
kuilds  in  that  inconvenient  niaaner. 

f  Lib.  t.  epift.  16.  lib.  5.  cpiit^^     *Tis  true,  PtiNT  t^ere  defcnbes 
A  ctaotry*hottf(; ;  But  fince  that  was  the  i^et  which  the  ancients  formed -of 

H  Hi  ai  a  ma|* 
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•  * 

houfe,  and  from  Bartoli's  plans  of  antient  buildings, 
the  men  of  quality  had  very  fpacious  palaces ;  and  their 
buildings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at  this  day,  where 
each  apartment  is  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  rifes  no 
higher  than  a  fingle  ftorey.  To  which  if  we  add,  that 
the  Roman  nobility  much  afFeAed  very  extcnfive  porti- 
coes, and  even  woods  *  in  town  j  We  may  perhaps  allow 
Vossius  (tho'  there  is  no  manner  of  reafotifor  it)  to 
read  the  famous  paffage  of  the  elder  Pliky  f  his  own 
way  without  admitting   the   extravagant   oonfequences 

which  he  draws  from  it. 

The 

a  magnificent  and  convenient  building,  the  great  men  would  certainly  build 
the  fame  way  in  town.  "  In  laxitatflm  runs  cxcurrunt,'*  (ays  Seneca  of 
the  rich  and  voluptuousy  epift.  114*  VALfeKitJs  Maximvs,  lib.  4.  cap^ 
4. faking  of  Cincinhatus*s  iieid  of  four  ^ctts,  fays,  **  Augufte  k 
'^  habiure  nunc  putat,  cujus  -domus  tantam  patet  quantum  Cxncxmnati 
"  rura  patuerant.'*  To  the  fame  purpofe  fee  lib.  36*. cap.  15.  al(b  lib.  1%, 
cap.  1. 

•  ViTFUv.  lib.  5.  cap.  11.  Tacit.  annal.  Kb.  xi.  cap.  3.  Sueton. 
Iwi/iw  Octav.  cap.  74,  &c. 

^  **  Mcenia  ejus  (Rom,je)  <tol]egerfe  ambitu  iosperatoribms,  cenforibufqoc 
*'  VssrASiANis,  A.  U.  C.  %%%,  pad.  xiii.  MCC.  complexa  mbntes 
*'  feptem,  ipfa  dividttur  in  regiones  quatuordecim,  compita  earum  265* 
**  £ju(dem  fpatii  menfura,  currente  a  milliario  in  capite  Rom.  Fori  flatutoy 
*<  ad  fingulas  portas,  quae  funt  hodie  numero  37,  ita  ut  duodecim  portae  fe- 
*'  mel  numerentur,  praefereanturque  ex  vcteribus  fepttttij  qusc  efle  defie« 
•'  runt,  eflScit  pafTuum  per  direAum  30,;  75.  Ad  extrema  vero  te^« 
*'  rum  cum  caflri^  prxtoriis  ab  eodem  Milliario,  per  vicos  omnium 
**  viarum,  menfura  coUegit  paulo  amplius  feptuaginta  millia  pafluum.  Quo 
*'  fi  quis  altitudinem  te^lorum  addat,  "dignanl  profef^o,  aeftimationem  cofe- 
*'  cipiat,  fateaturque  nullius  urbis  magnitudinem  in  Coto  orbe  potuUfe  ei 
**  comparari.*'     Plin.  lib.  3.  cap.  5, 

All  the  beft  manufcripts  of^pLiNy  read  the  palTage  as  here  cited,  and  fix 
the  compafs  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen  miles.  The  queftion  if. 
What  Flint  means  by  30,775  paces,  and  how  that  number  was  formed  ? 
The  manner  in  which  I  conceive  it,  is  this.  Rome  was  a  femicircular  area 
ai  thirteen  miles  circumference.  The  Foram,  and  confequently  the  MUiia- 
rium,  we  know^  was  iituated  on  the  banks  of  thr  Tyber,  and  near  the 
center  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  femicircular  area.  Tho* 
there  were  thirty-feven  gates  toKpM«^  ytt  only  twelve  of  them  had  i^rughc 

•        *^    *  "  ftreeti;^ 
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The  number  o(  citizens  who  received  corn  ty  the  pu- 
blic diftjribution  in  Augustus's  tipie,  were  two  hundrecl 

thou- 

i^reet^^  leading  from  them  to  the  MilHarittiu.  Plivy,  therefore*  having 
afligned  the  circumference  of  Romx,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not 
fufficient  to  give  us  ^  juft  notion  of  its  furface,  ufes  this  farther  method. 
He  fVippofes  all  the  ftreets^  leading  from  the  Milllarium  to  the  twelve  gates, 
to  be  laid  together  into  one  ftraight  line,  and  fi^ppofea  we  run  along  that  line, 
fo  as. to  count  each  gate  once :  In  w^ich  cafe^  he  fays,  that  the  wh^le  line  is 
30,775  paces :  Or,  in  other  words^  that  each  ftreet  or  radius  of  the  femi- 
circular  area  is  upon  an  average  two  miles  and  a  half;  and  the  whole  length 
fif  Rome  is  Ave  jnilts,  and  its  ))readth  ab«ut  half  as  much>  befsdes  tfage 
fcatteredfubuxbs.. 

p£piE  HAapoviK  lyiderilands  this  pa0age  in  the  fame  manner ;  with  re- 
gard to  the  laying  together  the  fevcral  ftreets  of  Rome  into  one  line^  in  or* 
der  to  compofe  30,775  paces;  But  then  he  fuppofes,  that  ftreets  led  from 
the  Milliarium  tp  every  gate,  and  that  no  ilreet  exceeded  goo  pa^es  in  length. 
But  (i.)  a  femicircular  %nea,  whofe  radius  was  only  %cq  paces,  could  never 
have  a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  compafs  of  Rome  as  aifigned 
Jb^  Pl  IN  Y«  A  %9^yit  of  two  miles  ai^d  a  half  forms  very  nearly  that  circum- 
-ference.  (»..)  Th{cce  js.  an  abfurdity  in  fuppoftog  a  city  fo  btiilt  a$  to  have 
.greets  ruiipi;\g ..to/its  center  fy^vik  every  ga^e* in  its  circumference.  The|e 
iireet9  mpi^  ijE^i/ere  as  th^y  approach^  (3.)  This  diminiihes  too  much  froip 
tine  great A<kjfs  fpC  jaAQ^nt  Ro«f  E#  a«d  reduces  that  city  below  even  Bri8T0|. 
or  RoTTiupvi^. 

The  fenfe 'which  ^Cossius  in  his  Obfervationes  vatia  pots  on  this  pa(&g« 
of  Pliny,  errs  widely  ifli  the  oPther  extreme.  One  manufeript^  of  no  au- 
thority, inft^ad  of  thirteen  miles,  hae  ttfflgned  thirty  mi(es  Ibf  the  com^ 
psfsof  the  walls  of  Rome.  A&d  Vossiua  underftands  .this  only  of  the 
curvilinear  part  of  the  circumference  ;  fu^pofing,  that  as  the  Tybbx  form- 
ed the  diameter,  therb  were  no  waJU  built  on  that  iide*  But  (i.)  thi&  rca^ 
.ing  as  allowed xontrary  ^  al«ipft  all  th«  manvfcriptSt  {%.)  Why  ihould 
Px.iNy,  a  oQBcife  writer,. repeat  the  pompa^  9C  the  w.all?  pf  Rome  i^  t^ 
iuoceflive  fenteoces  ?  (p)  Why  f^^s^t  If,  with  fo  f<^ljble  a  variation ,? 
(4.}  What  is  the  meaivinjs  of  Pl  111  Y*s4neatiQoiagiwice  the  Mil  LIAR  vi^ 
if  a. line  was  A3eaf^red  that  had  no  d^ndcnx^  oa  the  Milliarium? 
(5.)  AvRBLiAt^'s  wa{l  ic  faid  by  Vopiscus  to  Jbaye  been  drawn  laxiou 
^^bitttt  and  to  have  comprohc^ded  all  the  hui)ding8  and  fuburbs  on  tl^ 
north  ii'je  0/  t^  jTyBjEji ;  yet  its  compaia  was  only  iifty  miles  j  and  even 
here  critics  fufpeft  fome  miftake  or  corryiptioA  in  the  text.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, that  Ronuc  would  diminiih  from  AvGVSTys  to  Aureliak*  tt 
remained  ilili  the  capital  of  the  fame  empire  \  and  none  of  the  civil  wars 
in  that  long  period^  except  the  tumults  pa,  the  death  of  Maxim ys  jani 

H  h  I  Balbikvs^ 
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thoufand  *•  This  one  would  efteem  a  pretty  certain 
ground  of  calculation  :  Yet  it  is  attended  with  fuch*  cir- 
cumftances  as  throw  us  back  into  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  diAribution  ? 
It  was  calculated,  to  be  fure,  chiefly  for  their  benefit.  But 
it  appears  from  a  paflage  in  CiCERO  f,  that  the  rich  might 
alfo  take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  efteemed  no  re- 
proach in  them  to  apply  for  it. 

To  whom  was  the  cp^n  giyen ;  whether  only  to  heads 
of  families,  or  to  eve^y  man,  woman,  and  child  ?  The 
portion  every  month  was  five  modii  to  each  |,  (about  | 
of  a  bufliel.)  This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and  too 
much  for  an  individual.  A  very  accurate  antiquarian  ||, 
therefore,  infers,  that  it  was  given  to  every  man  of  fuU 
,  years  :  But  he  allows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

BALBiHtrt^  ever  affe£(ed  the  city.  Caiacalla  is  faid  Kj  Avrslivi' 
VicTot  to  have  increafed  RomxI  (6.)  There  are  no  renaini  of  ancient 
Ikuildingt,  which  mark  anjr  fuch  greatneft  of  Romx.  Vo8sxu8*s  reply  to 
this  objection  feems  abfard^  That  the  nibbiih  would  fink  fiacty  or  feveaty 
feet  below  ground.  It  appears  from  Spaitian  (in  wts  Seven  J  that 
the  five*mile  ftone  iu  via  lutuieana  was  out  of  the  city.  (7.)  Oltmpio« 
voxvs  9fiA  Pvaixus  Victor  fix  the  nomber  of  boufes  in  Romx  to  be 
hetwixt  fo^ty  and  fifty  thoufand.  (S.)  The  very  e]Ftravagan.ce  of  the  conff^ 
^oences  drawn  by  this  critic^  as  w«jil  a^  Lirsivs,  if  they,  be  necei&ry,  4^- 
Uroyt  the  foundation  on  which  they  are  grounded  :  That  Rom^  contaiacM) 
fourteen  millidns  of  inhabitants ;  while  the  whole  kingdom  of  Frakc^ 
contains  only  five»  according  to  bi%  computation,  &e, 

\  ... 

The  only  obje6lion  to  the  fenfe  which  we  have  affix*d  above  tf}  the  paf- 
iageof  Pliny,  feems  to  lie  in  this.  That  Plxkt,  after  mentioning  the 
thirty-feven  gates  of  Romx,  alliens  only  a  reafon  for  fopprefiing  the  feven 
old  ones,  and  fays  nothing  of  the  eighteen  gates,  the  ftreets  leading  from 
which  terminated,  according  to  my  opinionj  before  they  reached  the  Fo- 
rum. But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romanes,  who  perfcdiy  knew  the 
difpoficion  of  the  ftreets,  it  is  not  flrange  he  ihould'take  k  circumftance  for 
granted,  which  was  £0  familiar  to  ev«r^  body.  Perhaps  too,  many  of  IJhcie 
gates  led  to  wharfs  upon  the  river.      '  •  * 

*  E»  monument.  j^Mtyr^        f  7ufi»  fuaft,  lib*  3,  cap.  4l« 
J  Licin'tUs  apud  Salluft.  h\ft,Jrag.  lib.  3. 

«l  NlcQtautHorttnputderefrumentariaRfman^ 

Was 
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Was  it  ftridly  inquired,  whether  the  chimant  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome^  or  was  it  fufEcient  that  he 
presented  himfelf  at  the  monthly  diftribution  ?  This  laft 
feems  more  probable  *• 

Were  there  no  falfe  claimants  ?  We  are  told  f,  that 
Cjbsar  ftruck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had  crept  in 
Without  a  juft  title ;  and  it  is  very  little  probable,  that  he 
remedied  sdl  abufes. 

But,  laftly,  what  proportion  of  flaves  muft  we  affiga 
to  thefe  citizens  i  This  is  the  moft  material  queftion ; 
and  the  moft  uncertain.  'Tis  very  doubtful,  whether 
Athens  can  be  eftaUiihed  as  a  rule  for  Rome.  Per* 
haps  the  Athenians  had  more  flaves,  becaufe  they  em^ 
ployed  them  in  manufadture^,  for  which  a  capital  city, 
like  Rome,  feems  not  fo  proper.  Perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  had  more  flaves,  on  account  of  theif 
fuperior  luxury  and  riches. 

There  were  exaft  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome  s  but 
no  antient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  burials, 
except  Suetonius  {,  who  tells  us,  that  in  one  feafon 
there  were  30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  I^ibb- 
TINA:  But  this  was  during  a  plague;  which  can  afford 
no  certain  foundation  for  any  inference. 

The  public  corn,  tho*  diftributed  only  to  aoo,000  ci- 
tizens, afFeAed  very  confiderably  the  whole  agriculture 
of  Italy  ||  :  A  fa£t  no  way  reconcilable  to  fome  mo** 
dern  exaggerations  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

*  Not  to  take  tb<  pcopk  too  much  from  their  bufinefs,  AvovsTvs  or« 
idaiaed  the  diftribution  of  corn  to  be  made  only  thrice  a- year :  But  the  people 
.Andinj  the  monthly  diftributions  more  convenient,  (as  prefernng,  I  fuppofe^ 
1^  more  regular  cKonomy  in  their  family)  defired  to  have  them  reftored, 
Sy'iBTON.  Avgoit.  cap.  40.  Had  not  fome  of  the  people  come  from  fom^ 
4iilaace  for  their  com,  AuoviTVt*t  precautton.feemt  fpperflvout* 

f  Suetpn,  in  Jul,  cap.  41.  %  In  vita  Ntnniu 


I  Sutttn^  jbigt  cap.  4ai 


|i  b  4  Th* 
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The  befi  ^otuid  of  cobftSfSnt  i  can  filkd  c<»iQem!tag 
the  gi'eatnefs  of  aiitient  jRoAiB,  is  this :  .We  are  told  by 
HeropJai^*5  that  A^TiocHandALEXAKDRrAW^rc  very 
little  inferior  to  Rome.  It  appears  from  D^ODORus  Si* 
cutus  tj  that  one  ftraight  ftreet .of  Alexandria  reach- 
ing from  port  to  port,  was  five  miles  Ion? ;  ,ahd  as  Alex- 
andria was  much  moile  .extended  in  leiigth  than 
breadth,  it  feertis  to  have  been  a  city  nearly  of  the 
bulk  of  Paris  J  j  and  Rome  might  be  aWut  the  fize  of 

London.  ..'.'. 

'      .  •  •  • 

-    There  lived  in  Alexandria)  in  Diodorus  Sicu- 

'  '        ■    1       •        » .  i  ,  . 

j,us's  time  jl,  300,060/ree  people,  comprehending,  I  fup- 

•  Lib.  4,  cap.  5.'  't  "Lit-  It- 

'  J  QwiNTus  CiTRTitJS  fayj,  its  wsiM«  w«re  -oniy'tsn  mnesin  circom/l- 
Tenrey  wbonfojinded  by  Alxxahp^x  ;  lib^  4*  ctp.  ^.^^i^abo,  who  had 
4ravelle<i  to  Alixanokia,  as  well  a$  Dx0j»oftus  Si&uxvs,  Aws  it  waft 
fcarce  four  miles  Icng,  and  in  moil  places  about  a  mile  broad  j  lib.  17.  Pli- 
vr  fays  it  refembled  a  Macedokian  caflbck,  (tretc'hiVig  6ut  in  Ac  cor- 
Ueri  ;  Irb.  5.,  cap.  10.  Notwlfliftaiidi«g  tbisbulfe  bf  Ai^sxavdrja,  which 
feems  but  moderarr,  DipnoRUs  Siculu^^  fpeaking  of  its  circuit  as  drawn 
by  Alexander,  (which  it  never  exceeded,  as  we  iearn  from  AmmIanus 
WARckLL'iNus,'lib»  21.  cap.  16.)  fayl  it  was  |lt?^e^8t  httft^vra,  extreme^ 
great,  ibid..  The  reafon  why  he  affigns'for  its  furpa£Sng  all  citi^  of  ttit 
jarorld  (for  he  excepts  hot  Rome)  is,  that  It  contained  300^00^  free  inhabif- 
tants.  '  He  alfo  mentions  the  revenues  of  the  kings,  vix,  €000  talents,  as 
another  circumftancc  to  the  fame  pnrpofe :  No  fuch' mighty  fum  incur 
eyes,  even  though  we  make  ailoWjanbes  fdr  the  dtiFerent  Value  df  money. 
What  S^R  ABO  fays  of  the  neighbouring  country,  means  only  tliat  it  was 
well  peopled,  o«xa/c*evct  )i:iX«;.  Might  not  one  affirm,  without  sfny  gfea't 
hyperbole,  that  the  whole  banks  of  the  river  from  Gii-'AVESi^N't)  to  Wind^ 
'«oR  are  one  city?  This  is  e«cn!niort;  than  S*rRA.BQ  ii^  of  the  hanks 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  of  the  canal  toCANOPus.  *Tis  a  vulgar 
faying  in  ItalT)  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Pied- 
mont} for  it  is  all  a  town.  ^.Agrippa  in  Jos ephu s  ^f^^/i'o  Judaic. 
jib.  1.  cap.  x6.  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  exceiUve  greatnefs  of 
Alexandria,  which  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  defcribes  only  the  com* 
pafs  of  the  city  as  drjiwn  by  Alexander  :  A  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  were  lodged  there,  and  that  the  neighbouring  xountry  was 
no  more  than  what  might  be  expe£bed  about  all  great  towns,  very  well  culti- 
vated, and  well  peopled.         ...  .    ^ 

|]  Lib.  17. 
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pofc,  women  and  children  ♦.  But  what  number  of  flay«s  ? 
Had  we  any  juft  ground  to  fix  thefe  at  an  equal  number 
with  the  free  inhabitants,  it  would  favour  the  foregoing 
calculation. 

There  is  a  pafiajge  in  He&odian,  which  i$  a  little 
furprifing.  He  fays  politively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
peror w^  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  f.  Thii 
was  Nero's  golden  h&ufe,  which  is  indeed  reprefent-r 
ed  by  SuistOnius  t  and  PtiNY  as  of  an  enofmoul 
extent  || ;  but  no  power  of  imagination  c^o  make  us 
conceive  it  to  bear  any  proportion  to  fuch  a  ^city  af 

JLrONDON. 

We  may  t)bferve^  had  the  biftorian  been  rel&ting  Nb* 
no's  extravagance,  and  had  he^  made  ufe  of-  fisch,  an  ezr 
preffion,  it  would  have  had  mudi  lefs  weight ;  thefe  rhe^ 
torical  exaggerations  being  fo  apt  to  creep  into  an  author*! 
fty]e,.e\^n  when  the  ihoft  chaflbe  and  corred.  But 'tis 
mentioned  by  HiPRopiAN  only  by  the  by,  in  relating  the 
quarrels  between  Geta  and  Caracaljla. 

*  f 

'*  ileiayii\0/$t^t,  fiot  vrcxpfai,  ivliidn  laft  ex^tffioti  hnolliiaTe  been  ntir 

f  Li^;  4.'ta^.  I.  wa&tn  la^pXtot^    Pot  IT  z  An  iBterprets>9t:<<edibusBK^ 

'  .  ^  He  fa^  (in  NftiiONE-cap,.30.}  that  a  portico  or  piazza  of  it  was  3000 
feet  loag  5  '' taiita  laxitas  ut  porticus .  triplices  milliarias  haberet.**  He 
cannot  mean  tliree  xniles.  For  the  whole  extent  of  the  houfe  from  the  Pa- 
I'ATinvto  the  Bs<07li'iNx  was  not  noar  fo  grea^.  Sb  WBen  Vovisc.  in 
Ava.xi,]Aiip  meiyttons  a  portico  in  ,Sai.lust*s  gardem,  which  he  catis 
ffrticus  miUi/irenfis,  it  muft  be  underftood  of  a  thoufand  fee^    So  alfo  H^- 

IIACX) 

'        '  ««  Nulla  dccempe^a 

Metatft  privattfl  oiMcam  '  ^ 

Porticus  eidptebat  ArAom/*    Lib.  «•  dde  15. 

So  alA)  }m  lib.  »•  fs)^yr.  S. 

Milie  f  ftdes  in  fitmte>  trecentos  cippns  in  s^nim ., 
Hie  dabat," 

II  Plinxvs  libw  36.  cap.  15.    **  Bis  vidimus  orbem  totam  ciiig^  doml- 
<<  bos  principuiiiy  Caii  ac  Nxiomxs/* 

It 
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It  appears  from  the  fame  hiftorian  *,  that  there  waS 
then  much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of 
ufe ;  and  he  afcribes  it  as  a  great  praife  to  PbrttnaX)  diat 
he  allowed  every  one  to  take  fuch  land  either  in  Italy 
or  elfewbere,  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleafed,  without  pay* 
log  any  taxes.  Lands  uncultivated^  and  put  to  na  manner  of 
ufe  !  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  Christendom  ; 
except  perhaps  in  fome  remote  parts  of  Hungary  ;  as  I 
have  been  informed.  And  it  furcly  correfponds  very  ill 
with  that  idea  of  the  extreme  populoufnefe  of  antiquity^ 
fo  much  infifted  on. 

We  learn  from  Vopiscus  f*  that  there  was  hi  Etru* 
kiA  much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  whic3i  the  Emperor 
AuRBtiAN  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards,  in  order 
to  furnifii  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratuitous  ^iftribu* 
don  of  wine  :  A  very  proper  expedient  to  difpeople  ftiU 
farther  that  capital  and  all  the  neighbouring  territoriest 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  the  account 
which  PoLYBtus  %  gives  pf  the  great  herds  of  fwine  to 
I)e  met  with  in  TyscANY  and  Lqmbardy,  as  well  as 
in  Gr££C£,  and  of  the  method  of  feeding  them  whick 
was  tiben  praftifed.  •*  There  are  great  herds  of  fwine,'* 
fays  he,  ^^  throughout  all  Italy,  particularly  in  former 
^<  times,  thro'  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Qaul,  And 
^^  a  herd  frequently  contains  a  thoufand  or  more  fwine* 
^<  When  one  of  thefe  herds  in  feeding  meets  with  ancv- 
^^  ther,  they  mix  together;  and  the  fwine-herds  have 
**  no  other  expedient  to  feparate  them  than  to  go  to  dif* 
**  ferent  quarters,  where  they  found  their  horn;  and 
^<  thefe  animals,  being  accuftomed  to  that  fignal,  r^m 
f^  immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keeper. 
'<  Wl^ereas  in  Grbecb,  if  the  herds  of  fwirie  happen  to 
^^  mix  in  th^  forefts,  he  who  has  the  greateft  flock,  take$ 

^  Lib.  2.  cap.  15.  f  la  Aivis&iA]f«  cap|  4€« 

X  Lib*  IX*  cap.  «• 

4  y  cunningly 
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♦^  cunningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  An4 
^'  thieves  aire  very  apt  to  purloin  the  ftraggling  bogs^ 
f<  which  have  wandered  to  a  great  diftance  from  the^ 
**  keeper  in  fcarch  of  food, 

May  we  i^ot  infer  from  this  account,  that  the  nortb 
of  Italy  wa^  th^;^  fnuch  lefs  peopled|»  and  worfe  culti- 
yated,  than  at  prefent )  How  coul4  thefe  vaft  herds  be 
fed  in  a  country  fo  thick  of  inclofures,  fo  improved  by 
agriculture,  fo  divided  by  farms,  fo  planted  with  vines 
and  corn  intermingled  together  ?  I  muft  confefs,  that 
PoLYBius's  relation  has  fiiore  the  air  of  that  ceconomv 
which  is  to  be  ^et  yf\t);i  in  qur  American  colonies^ 
than  the  management  pf  an  Eui^opban  country. 

We  meet  with  a  refle£l:iQn  in  ARXSTpTis's  *  ethics^ 
which  feems  to  me  unaccountable  on  any  fuppofition,  and 
by  proving  too  much  in  favour  of  our  prefent  reafoningt 
fhay  be  thpught  really  to  prove  nothing.  That  philofo* 
pher,  treating  of  fritedfliip^  and  obferving,  that  t)>at  re- 
lation ought  neither  to  be  contraAed  to  a  very  few,  nor 
extended  over  a  great  multitude,  illuftrates  his  opinion 
by  the  following  argument.  ^^  In  like  manner,"  fays 
he,  <<  as  ^  city  cannot  fubfift,  if  it  either  have  fo  few 
^<  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  fo  many  as  a  hundred  thouland  • 
9^  fo  is  there  a  mediocrjty  required  in  the  number  of 
f  ^  friends ;  and  you  defiroy  the  eiTence  of  frieivfUhip  by 
*<  running  into  either  extreme."  What !  impofltble  that 
^  city  csfn  contain  a  hundred  thp\ifaqd  inhabitants  I  Had 
Aristotle  never  feen  nor  heard  of  a  city  which  yras 
near  fo  populous  f  This,  I  muft  pwn,  panes  my  com- 
prehenfion. 

Pliny  f  tells  us  that  Seleucia,  the  feat  of  the  Greek 
fmpire  in  the  £^,  was  reported  to  contain  6oo>ooo 

*  Lib.  9.  cap.  10.  Hit  czpreffi^  it  m0^mi0>,  not  voXtrn;  $  iobabitanti 
BPt  citisenj 

-f  Lib,  (•  cap  ifi% 

'  pc^plei. 


/ 
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pwple..    CAAtHAO^  U  faid  by  STitA?o  *  to  have  coii^ 
faincd   700,000*     The  inhabitants  of.  PEKiN..are  pot 
much  more  numerous.  Lo^pok^Paris,  andCocssTAN-^ 
TiKOPLE,  may  admit  of  nearly  the  fame  computation  |  at 
Icaft,  the  two  latter  cities  dp  not  exceed  it.  Rome,  Alex- 
ANDRiA,  Anticch,  wc  have' already  fpokc  of:     From 
the  experience  of  part  and  prefent  ages,  one  might^con- 
jeflure,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  impoffibiliiy,    that  any 
city  could  ever  rife  much  beyond  this  proportion.    Whe- 
ther the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  on  .commerce  et 
on  empire,  there  feem  t6  be  invincible  obftacles,  which 
prevent  its  farther  progrefs.   The  feats  of  vaft  monarchies, 
by  int.-oduclng  extravagant   luxury,    irregular  expence, 
idlenefs,  dependence,  and  falfe  'ideas  of  rant' and  fupe- 
jriority,   are  iftiproper  for  commerce;     Extenfive.  com- 
•merce  checks  Itfclf,  by  ralfing  the  price  of  ail  labour  jaiI 
•commodities.     When  a  grjsat  couri:  engages  die  attendr 
-anceof  a  ^numerous  nobility,  poiTefied  of  overgrowii  forr 
tunies^  the  middling  gently  Tem'atn  in  thw  pt^viocial 
townj,  where  they  can  malce a^igurc  on. ft  nipdf^afean* 
xomie.     And.  if  the  .  dominiriDsn  of  a  flatC!»«oruife'  at  an 
«ttormotis  fnee,  there  necefTarilyaxifeansiiipiyicapittlls^rili  tbt 
remoter  provinces,  whither'  all  the. inb^ibitaQ^s except  $. 
fifcw  courtiers,  cepatr,  fc^  edaciitbn,  fortune,. and  atnufe«- 
ment  f »     London,  by  uniting  extenfive  cnmmeriCQ  ^nd 
tniddling^^mpire,  'has,  •  pedhaps,  irrived  at;  a,  cgceaOiefe, 
-which  n<y  city  will  ever  beaUe  to  exceed.  -  i 

Chufe  DovEk  or  Cal^Ais  fdt'a  i:ehter :  'iJriW'a  circle 
of  two  hundred  miles  ridi'us  :'  Ypu  comprehend  Lotstdo*^, 
Paris,  the  NETHE)iLANi)%^theVKiTE0  Provinces, 
and  fome  of  the  beft  cultivated  counties  of  France  and 


fit 


•  Lib..  17. 

•f  Such  were  Aiexandria,  '  Antioch,  Carthage,  Ephbsus, 
Xtons,  feff.  in  the  Roman  ef^pire.  Such  are.cycn  Boukdeaux,  Tho- 
'  LOUSE,  Dijon,  Renn±s,  ReVEJT,  ArE.-^tf.'in  F»AK«k  |^  Ovblxn, 
Edinsurch,  York,  in  the  British  dominions. 

Enq- 
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England.     It  may  fafely,  I  think,  be  af&rmcd  that  no 

■ 

fpotbf  ground  can  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  extent^ 
whi(ih  contained  near  To  rfiany  great  and  populous  cities, 
and  was  Tb  (locked  With  riches  and  inhabitants.  To  ba- 
lance^  in  both  periods^  the  ftates,  which  poflefled  moft 
^t,  knowledge^  civility,  afid  the  boft  police,  feems  the 
rrueft  method  of  coraparlfon. 

nris  an  obfervation  of  L*Abbe*  du  Bos  *,  that  Italy 
is  warmer  at  prefcnt  than  it  was  in  antient  times,  *•  The 
'*  annals  oF  Rome  tell  us,"  fays  he,  "  that  in  the  year 
"  480  ab  U,  C.  the  winter*  Was  fo  fevere  that  it  deftroycd 
**  the  trees.  The  Tyber  froae  in  Roi^E,  and  the 
•*  ground  was  covered  with  fnow  for  forty  days.  When 
^  Juvenal  \  defcrtbes  a  fuperftitlous  woman,  he  rejJre- 
"  fents  htr  as  breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  ih« 
<*  fnight  perfarm  her  ablutions. 

"  Ilybernum  fraSia  glacie  defcendet  in  amnemj 
**  Ter  matuttno  Tyber i  mergetur. 

*<  He  fpeaks  of  that  river'd  freezing  as  a  common  event. 
"  Many  pafiages  of  Horace  fuppofe  the  ftreets  of  RoMi? 
'*  full  of  fnow  and  ice,  We  Should  have  4T)ore  cer* 
<*  tainty  with  regard  to  this  point,  h2|d  the  ancients 
<*  known  the  ufe  of  thermometers :  But  their  writers^ 
^^  without  intending  it,  giv^  us  information,  fuflicien( 
<<  to  convince  us,  that  the  winters  are  now  much  more 
**  temperate  at  Rome  than  formerly.  At  prefent,  the 
**'  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the  Nile  at 

•         •  •  * 

"  Cairo.  The  Romans  eftecm  the  winter  very  ri- 
^*  gorous,  if  the  fnow  lies  two  days,  and  if  one  fees  fofr 
«♦  eight  and  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  from  a  foun*- 
■^*  tain  that  has  a  north  expcJfition. 

JThe  obfervation  of. this  ingenious  critic  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  European  climates.    Who  could  dif- 

•  Vol.  1.  ^  16,  t  Sat.  6. 

•ver 
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^over  th^mild  climnte  of  France  in  Diodorvs  Sicir^ 
l»us'$  *  defeription  of  that  of  Gaul  ?  *<  As  it  is  a 
^<  northern  climate,"  fays  he,  <<  it  is  infefted  with  cold 
<<  to  an  extreme  degree*  In  cloudy  weather,  inftead  <if 
**  rain,  there  fall  great  fnows ;  and  in  clear  weather  it 
^  there  fretees  fo  exceffive  hard,  that  the  rivers  acquire 
*^  bridges  of  their  own  fubftance,  over  which,  not  on- 
*<  ly  fmgle  travellers  may  pafs,  but  large  ^utnies,  ac« 
**  companied  with  all  their  baggage  and  loaded  wag- 
^  gons*  And  there  being  many  rivers  in  Gaul,  the 
*^  Rhone,  the  Rhin£,  if^c^  almoft  all  of  them  are  froze 
*^  over;  .and  'tis  ufual,  in  order  to  prevent  falling,  to 
'y  cover  the  ice  with  chafFand  ftraw  at  the  places  where 
*^  the  road  pafles."  Colder  than  a  Gallic  Winter^  is 
ufed  )>y  PetroniuS)  as  a  proverbial  expreffion* 

North  of  the  Cevennes,  fays  Strabo  t>  Gaul  pro- 
duces not  figs  and  olives'  •  And  the  vines,  which  have 
been  planted,  bear  not  grapes,  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  pofitively  maintains,  with  all  the  ferious  affir- 
mation of  profe,  that  the  Euxine  fea  was  frozen  over 
every  winter  in  his  time  ;  and  he  appeals  to  Roman 
governours,  whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  afler- 
tion  %,  This  feldom  or  never  happens  at  prefent  in  the 
latitude  of  ToMi,  whither  Ovid  was  baniflied.  All  the 
complaints  of  the  fame  poet  feem  to  mark  a  rigour  of 
the  feaibns,  which  is  fcarce  experienced  at  prefent  in  Pe- 
tersburg or  Stockholm. 

TouRNEFORT,  a  Provettcaly  who  had  travelled  into  the 
fame  countries,  obferves,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world :  And  he  aflerts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  fuch  difmal  ideas  of  it» 

*  Lib.  4.  f  Lib.  4. 

X  Trtfi,  lib*  3«  dcg.  9«   J>$  Fnt^,  lib.  4.  deg.  :^  §»  I0« 

»  Sut 
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But  the  fads  mentioned  by  that  poet,  ate  too  circuoi*^ 

ftantial  to  bear  any  fuch  interpretatioiu 

Pol YBius  *  fays,  that  die  climate  in  Arcadia  was 
very  cole),  and  the  air  moift* 

•*  Italy,"  fays  Varro  t»  **  is  the  moft  temperate 
"  climate  in  Europe.  The  inland  parts"  (Gaul,  Ger* 
MANY,  and  Pavnonia,  no  doubt)  **  have  almoft  per- 
"  petual  winter." 

The  northern  parts  of  Spain,  according  to  Strabo  J, 
are  but  ill  inhabited,  becaufe  of  the  great  cold. 

Allowing,  therefore,  this  remark  to  be  juft,  that  Eu- 
ROPjs  is  become  warmer  than  formerly;  how  can  we 
account  Jbr  it?  Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  but- by 
fuppofing,  that  the  land  is  at  prefent  much  better  culti- 
vated, and  that  the  woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly 
threw  a  (hade  upon  the  earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the 
fun  from  penetrating  to  it.  Our  northern  colonies  in 
America  become  more  temperate,  in  proportion  as  the 
woods  are  felled  § ;  but  in  general,  every  one  may  remark, 
that  cold  ftill  makes  itfelf  much  more  feverely  felt,  both 
jn  North  and  South  America,  than  in  places  under  the 
(ame  latitude  in  Europe. 

Saserma,  quoted  by  Columella  H,  affirmed,  that  the 
difpofition  of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time,  and 
that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer;  as  ap- 
pears hence,  fays  be,  that  many  places  now  abound  with 
vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  raife  none  of  thefe 

*  Lib.  4*  cap.  at.  f  Lib.  i.  cap.  s.  %  Lib.  3« 

§  Tlie  warm  fouthern  coloniei  alfo  become  more  healthfat:  And  *ttl  re* 
markablet  thai  in  the  SrANltK  hiftories  of  the  6rft  iifcovery  and  conqneft 
of  thefe  couotriei,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  healthful;  being  thea 
weU  peopled  and  cultivated.  No  account  of  tiie  iickneii  or  decay  of  Coft* 
Txt*i  or  PissAaao*tfinaU  armies* 

I  Lib.  I.  cap.  tt 

pro- 
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pioduAioils*-^  ^uck  ft  ^himge,'i'f  fed,  WOl-Widlov^ed  tm 
evideiu  fign  of  the  better  ttiltiration  aad^n^pfthg'of  coun- 
ttios  bMfore  <the  ^e  ef  SasIeii  k a  * )  aai/if  it  ba'coatfaiued 
to  the  prefent  times,  is  a  prdof,  that  <Adft^ia4rtiiMage9 
hsrebetn  toritinually  incre^tfg throughdut  thf^part  of 
theworM. 

Let  us  now  caft  our  eye  t)ver  all  the  countries 'iWiich 
were  the  fccne  of  antient  and  modern  hiftory,*'antf  c<Sm- 
pare  their  "paft  and  pretent  fiiuation :  We  ftfalF  not, 
perhaps,  find  fuch  foundation  for  die  complaint  bf'  the 
preibnt  emptinefs  and  Hciblation  of  the  world.  JPiQYft 
is  reprefented  byMAiLLET,  to  whom  we  owe  t}ie  beft 
account  of  it,  as  extremely  populous ;  tho'  iie  efteems 
the  number  of  its  inhabttaats  to  be  dimihiflied.  Syria^  . 
and  the  Lefler  Asia,  as  well  as  thecoaft  of  Barbary,  1 
can  readily  own,  to  be  very  defart  in  compaxiibn  of  their 
antient  condition.  The  depopulation  of  Greece  is  al(b 
very  obvious.  But  whether  the  country  now  c^led 
TuRKY  in  Europe  may  not,  in  general,  contain  as 
many  inhabitants  as  during  the  ftouriOiing  period  of 
Greece,  may  be  a  little  doubtful.  The  Thracians 
feem  then  to  have  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  prefent,  by 
paftuxage^and  plunder  f  :  The  Getes  were  fljjl  mpre  un- 
civilized :t :  And  the  III  yrians  were  no  better  §.  Thefe 
occupy  nine  tenths  of  that  country :  Anid  thp'  the  go^ 
vernment  of  the  TvrKs  be  not  v^ry  favourable  to  induftry 
iuid  propagation ;  yet  it  prdferves  at  leaf^  peace  and  order 
junong  the  inhabitants;  and  is  .preferable  to  that  bar- 
barous, unfettled  condition  in  which  they  antiently  lived. 

Poland  and  Muscovy  in  Europe  ar^  notpopulous  j 
Tiiit  are  <iertainly  much  more  fo  than  the  anticht  Sarm-a- 

*  He  feems  to  have  lived  ahout  the  time  of  the  younger  ArtlbAiivr; 
"Hb.  I.  cap.  !• 

t  ^'fnopb,  exp,  lib.  7,    Pclyh.  lib.  4,  cap.  45. 

J  Otndfiffimy  &t.  StrMh0,  lib.  7.  §  PtI'yl,  Bb.  %\  cap.  ra# 
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^TftA  and  ScTTtflAi  wli^l^  n^  lMifl>aBj!iy  or  tillage  waar 
ever  bctu^  of^  and  {lafiurage  was  tlkc  fole  art  by  wbkjt 
flie  people  were  xamntmncdi  iPhe  like  obfervation  may 
be  extended  to  J^enmark  and  Sw£D£n ^  No  one  ought 
to  efteem  the  imn^jenfe  fwarms  of  people,  which  formerly 
came  from  the  Norths  ami  over-ran  all  Europe,  to  be 
any  obje£kion  to  this  opinion^  Where  a  whole  nation^ 
or  even  half  of  it  remove  their  fe^t ;  'tis  eafy  to  imagine^ 
wh?it  a  prodigious  multitude  they  muft  form  ;  with  what 
defperate  ysdour  they  muft  make  their  attacks ',  and  how 
the  t^ror  thpy  ftriJte  into  the  invaded  nations  will  make 
tbefe  magnify,  in  their  imagination,  both  the  courage  and 
Qiultitude  of  the  invaders.  Scotland  is  neither  exten-* 
five  nor  populous ;  but  were  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to 
(eek  new  feats,  they  would  form  a  colony  as  large  as  the 
TEUTONS  and  Cimbri  j  and  would  fliake  all  Europe* 
fuppofing  it  in  no  better  cpadition  for  defence  than  for* 
merly. .. 

GsRl^ANV  has  furely  at  prpfet)t  twenty  times  n^ore  in* 
liahitants  than  in  antient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground,'  and  each  tribe  valued  itfelf  on  the  exteniive  de^i 
folation  which  it  fpread  around ;  as  we  learn  from  C^- 
8AR  *,  aud  Tacitus  t>  Jind  Strabo  J,  A  proof,  that 
the  dtvifion  inlbo  fmall  republics  will  not  alone  render  a 

hation  populous,  unlcfs  attended  with  the  fpirit  of  peace, 
order,  and  induftry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times 
is  weir  kfiotvn,  and  the  thinnefs  of  its  inhabitants  may 
^alily  be  conjectured,  both  frooi  their  barbarity,  and  from 
a  circumftance  mentioned  by  Herod ia9^§,  that  ail 
Britain  was  marfliy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  after  the 
IRoMANs  had  been  fully  fettled  in  it  above,  a  whole* 
century.  .    .  ^ 

...     » 

^  PefdhGallkot  lib.  6.  f  De  morlhus  Germ,  J.Lib.  7. 

^  Lib.  3,  cap.  47, 

■    ,Voi.  L  li  'Tis 
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fidt  diftff  imagined)  tMt  "the  Gauls  were 
tietkly  much  more  advtneed  in  tbe  arts  of  Itfe'^kn  their 
northern  Migbbotits ;  fiMe  th«y  travidled  «o  thtj^'^yhnd 
fiM- thek  educstion  in  the'niyfteries  of  tb&  religinii  and 
phHterfbpby  of  tht  Dnn  lbs  ^  1  oanndt,  ibehtfim,  ditbl^» 
that  Ga0l  vifas  theh  near  fb^^opuldui"  as^  F^ A^4lk  is  at 
Bitfent.      -  •••^"  ^'  '"'•''  ^ ''  "'^-idij/L 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  tojprthcr  the 
feftUnony  of  Appian^  and  that  of  Diodqkvs  Sicuius, 
we  tnudt  admit  an  incredible  populoufnefs  in  GAUt.^  The 
former  hiftorian  f  f^ys>  that  there  were  400  natioiis  in 
that  country ;  the  latter  %  affirm^,  that  the  largeft  of  the 
GAj^^IC  nations  confifted  of  aOO,000  men^  Defines  wo- 
men and  children,  and  the  leaft  of  50,000^    Calculating^ 
therefore,  at  a  medium,  we  muft  admit  of^near  ^06  mil- 
lions of  people.  In  a  country,  which  we  eileem  populous 
at  prdent,  tho'  fuppofed  to  contain  little  mof«  thta  twen* 
ty  §•    Such  calculations,  therefore,  by  ^eir 4S£traVtfgance 
lofe  an  manner  of  authority*    We^nu^  o|>fi|h^,  ^lai^tfaat 
equality  of  property,  to  which  die  populonfiife&ioC  an- 
tiquity may  be  afcribed,  had  no  place  among  ihepAULs  ||. 
Their  inteftine  wars  alfo,  before  CJESAit's.tiii^e,  were 
aimoft  perpetual  +.    And  Strabo  *♦  obierv^^tl^^  tho* 
all  Gaul  was  cultivated,  yet  it  was  not  cultiyatea'^with 
any  ikill  or  care  i  the  genius  of  the  inhabihtnts  r«i^ing 
them  lefs  to  arts  than  arms,  till  their,  flaveiy^ to  Roms 
produced  peace  among  iblitiifelves^^  c 

*       ^  "   .■  .'.      '     ^  f    "• 'S^'T.  9!'?v/ 5i'qoS 

CiEs  A»  ^enumerates  very  pssticularly  the  gmat  forces 
which  wi^re  levied  at  BfitertiM  to  oppofe  His  <SMi^uefts ; 
and  makes  them  amount  to  2o8,^6#o.  .  THeil<f.Siinere  not 

/  CjBSak  de  Ac/7*  GsUico ;  lib.  i6,    Sts ab««  lib.  7,  (inrt,'  Um  Cavm 
Weis  not  niitli  more  Improved  than  the  GitM  ANt«    ' 

'4  Aiitkiit  Caul  was  ittdVe exterifirc  t&in  iho^in  f  it'AZ^^* '  "*  ^- 

%  Grfaf  de  Mo  amctt;  lib.  $.         ^^     ^U.Uidr        ''•'•iA.^ 
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the  whole;>f^p}e  aide  tq  bear  arms  in  B^x^ium  :  ;FDr  the 

iame Mft^j^Hbt^U^  us^  that ,|tv?.BBI4^\^A^EA.j^p^Jd. have 

brought;;  a  huixlled  thoufaad  jEo^n  ^o  |;he:fiG^i^^'^li^7 

engaged*  wtyfoir  fi^ty*    Taking  the  wbQk>L>lbW5f9re,  in 

ihk  pwportioii  of  jccn  to  fix,  the  fumpf  figWBg.*en  in 

al^  :jAe  -fyi^^^pf  Mm.<tiv^  wa§  about  350,^^0;:};  ^U  the 

inhabitants  a  million  and  a  half.    And  Beloiuh^  being 

^  jtbout  the  fQurthofG^ui.,  that  country  might  contain 

fix  minions,  ^iph  is  not  the  third  of  its  prefent  inha* 

bitants  f.^  We  aw  informed  W  C^SAR,that  tbc  Gauls 

had  no  fixed  property  ip  land;  but, that  tjxe  chieftains, 

^wheji  any  d6a(h  h^pened  in  a  fa|tiil^  made  a  new  divi- 

fibh  of  all  the  lao4s  among  tbe  feveral  iriembers  of  the 

"  facbily*    This  is  tlie  cuftom  of  Tanj/iry^  which  fo  long 

'  prevailed^  in  Ik  EL  A  l^D  ^  and  which  retained  that  country 

in  a  ftatii  of  mifery,  barbarifm,  an.d  defolation. 

Theantient  Helvetia  was  150.  miles  in  length,  and 
(Spin^^Ath^  according  to  the  fame  authbr|j  yet  con- 
. ,,  tajine^  ^ly  360,00a  inhabitants.    The  canton  0f  Bernb 
idone  hate, .  at  prefect,  8»  many  people. 

After  this  computation  of  Appian  and  DiODotiV^ 
SiCVLtrs,  I'kriow  hot,  whether  I  dare  affirm,  that  the 
mo^m  tiitxtCH  are"  more  numerous  than  the  antienC 
JBa^tavk  .  , 

^  ~  .4  It  ipfaH^tnmCM%Aii%  iccoiiaty  diat  the  O^mii  had  do  dotneflio 
HftveSy  who  formed  a  dificr«at  ordrr  ftom  the  P/r^.  The  whole  coi^mQa 
people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  flaves  to  the  nobility,  as  the  people  of  Pol  ak  9 
■  «re  at  this  day':  .And  anoUeman  ef  Ga  vt  ha6  Sometimes  ten  thouf^smd  de« 
pttidants  of 'this' kind. ,  Nor  can  we  doubt,  that  the >trmi^3  were  compofed 
of  the  people  a«  well  as  of  the  nobility  i  An  ttrmy  of  fGo,ooo«noblemen  fiotn 
a  fery  fmall  ftate  is  incredible.  The  fighting  men  amongft  the  HbCyetxI 
Wf re  the  fourth  ^art  of  the  whole  i&habibtots ;  a  cleai  proof  that  all  th» 
inalet  of  miiitary  age  bore  armst    See  CiESAR  dehelio  CalL  Jib.  t. 

We  may  remark^  that  the  numbers  in  C/BsAft*s  commentariet*c2ti  be  mor* 
iepended  oi^.than  tbofe  of  .an)(  Qtber  antient  aij^hor,  becsufe  of  the  Ga^sK 
tranttation,  which  ftUl  remains,  and  which  che«krth«  Latin  origi^l. 

i  Dt  kiUfi  CalTtcQ  i  lih.  I. 
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Sp  AtK  h  Hcczyti  from  what  h  Wzs  three  MAtiH4«5  4rgd^ 
but  If  ^e  ftep  backward  two  iSitnibM  yeao^,  Mi^c^taMief 
the  reWefs,  turtmlent,  unfettlcd  confition  of  ^^ts'*ft^li' 
tants,  wfe  may  probably  be  inclined  to  ftiinilt,  *ihaf  ft' 'fc 
now  much  naore  populous.  Many' Si*AWtAil'bsr-^kiBW 
themfelves  when  deprived  of  thArar/ris  tiy  ih^  RbkAW§ **• 
It  appears  from  PLutARCH  t>  that  yoWety  ahd^'JilttiTdfer 
were  eftecmcd  honourable  among  theSpANiAkiK^^  Hi^f^ 
TitJS  X  reprefents  in  the  fame  light  the  fituaticln  of^tMHit 
country  tn  Cesar's  time;  and  he  fays,  tMt'triiyASfi 
was  obliged  to  live  in  caftles  and  walled  t£)whs*for^>Mi 
fecurity.  It  was  not  till  its  final  conqueft  ^nHkr-HtW^ 
GUST  us,  that  thefe  diforders  were  repreffed§*  '  ThCJi^ 
count  which  Strabo  J  and  Justin  4;  give  ofSpAtN',* 
ODiTcipaiids  exa^y  with  thofe  above  mention^^d.  fiow 
much,  thcrefiuie^  muft  it  dtminifti  from  our  idea  of  the 
ydptxloufiaefs  of  antiquity,  when  we  find,  tbatCH^iRc^ 
coqipving  Italy,  Afric,  Gaul,  Grbsce,  aft4^^A99^ 
mentions  the. great  number  of  l^ba^tants,  a^  t|i&pecvJii^ 
circumftafice  which,  rendei^ed  tbis  latc^  country  {pttfddn 

^  4d  i  •  ♦ 

Italy,  /tis  probable  however,  has  decayed  :  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  ftill  contain  ?  Venice,  GENOAt 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  "i.EG- 
HORN,  which  either  fubfifted  not  in  antient  times,  or  were 
the»  very  mconfiderable  i  If  wc  tcAtSt  on  ^ts,  we  i!halt 
nt>t  be  apt  to  carry  matters  to  fa  great  an  extreme  as  A 
tiifu'al,  with  regard  to  this  fubjeft. 


*»  ". 


*  Tin  Linj'ii ;  lib.  3541.  cap.  17.        \  U  vita  Marti,        %  Di  heUo  WJ^» 
.  {  Veil,  Paterc,  lib.  2.  §  90.  ||  Lib.  }.  4^  ^i^*  44*  -  ' 

^  #»  «  Nee  numero  Hifpanos^  nee  roBorc  Gallos,  nee  ealliditate  9mno6,  nef 
*'  arti^us  Crxcos^  nee  deiiique  hoc  ipfo  huji^s  gentiS}  ac  terne  domeftif^ 
**  nat)voque  fenfii,  Italos  ipfoi  ac  Latinos— •fuperavimos.**  De  harujj^m  rtfp, 
ca^.  9.  The  diTorders  of  Sp  a 2 n  Teem  to  have  been  almoft  ptovei^al :  *'  Ncc 
"  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Ibcros.*'  y'trg,  Ceorg,  lib.  j,  Tht^lBBJtl  ar^ 
here  plainly  taken,  by  »  poetical  figure,  for  robbers  In  gencKtlr         ' 
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oWfeW?  the  JRorMAH,  authors  comRUin^  .that  Itaiy, 
uriWfh  fosmerly  c^tpprtq^  corn,  became  d^pcftd^iUon.^II 

.Ite  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  afcribe  this 
alteration  <Q  tbe  increafe  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
p^l^ajof  tillage  and  agriculture  t^  A  natural  efFedl  of 
jd|^jp^;wioni^,,praftice  of  importing  corn,  in  order  to 
4iii^ibtite  it  grftis  s^Qng  the  Roman  citizens,  and  a  verjr 
fcid"  fiieans  of  multiplying  the  inhabitants  of  any  couii- 
t^jfj:.,.  T)^/p9mlai  fo  much  talked  of  by  Mahtiai. 
W  JflV^^AJfj  being  prefcnts  regularly  made  by  the  great 

.kirds  to  their  fmtlter  clients^  muft  have  had  a  like  ten* 
deiicy.  to  produce  idlenefs,  debauchery,  and  a  continual 

.d^eay  ^Hfiong  thfi  people.     The  parifh -rates  have  at.  pre^ 

.(^  tte  fame  bad co^fequf nces  in  £n gland. 

^ere  I  to  affign  a  period,  when  I  imagine  tiiis  feart  o( 
•At  world  might  poffiU^y  contain  moie  infafaWtaoits  thtai  dt 
^dferit,  rfliould  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
.  Anton  iNEs;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  empire 
bnng  then  civilized  and  cultivated, > fettled  ahnoftiitt^ia 
iprdfiWittd  pe«;e  both  -foreign  ihd  dofneftkr,  and  living;  uri^ 
idcr  the  fame  regular  police  and  government  ||.  But  we 
^ .      .  -  '-are 


."  i.  -    t  i 


•|:^VA.&tQ,  de  re  rufii^p  lib.  ft.  prapf«    C0Z.UMEI.1.A  praef,     Suxton* 
Avcv^t.  cap. 42, 

,.,  :f  TW  Uie  obfervatioBS  of  L*Abbe  du  Bos  dioqkl  be  admitted,  thatlrx'tV 
fstl^  ^nttpWffiiafrin  fomMr  thnes,  tbe  «on£eqooaDt  maty  not  ^jacdBufi 
tkatkiMMt  ptpplous  or  better  ^euldyatad,  <  If  the  «UMr  c«uatries  q(  Ev« 
ROPK  weipe  more  ftvage  and  wiMidy^  tbe  cold  winda  that  bl^w  from  .thefp^' 
might  iSeGt  the  climate  of  Italy. 

l^'Tb*  iolufaatantt  of  .MAJt,s£iLX.z8  loft  not  their  (pperiority  oitr  tho 
Gau;!^  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Rom  am  doming 
^vned  U;^  ^at^Cf,  from  arms  to. agriculture  and  civil  life.  See  Sra  abo.  Lib.. 
4ft.  Thf^  ^l^>r»  in  fi^vcral  places,  repeats  the  obfervatlon  concerning  th« 
io^pro^ntfQt  ^riiing  from  the  Rom  an  art;s  and  civility :  And  he  lived  at  the 
iijDe  whon^ tbe  change  was  new,  ajid  would  be  more  fenlible.  So  filfo  Plt- 
J?y  f*V»'ftii^*'*^''*  nan,  communicato  orbc  t/srraram,  jnajeftate  Romas*. 
*^  impcriii  profecifTe  vitam  putet,  commercio  rerum  ac  focietafe  feftae  pacis, 
V  &V^^n%  etigm,  ^U9  occulta  antea  fuerant^  iii  promiTcuo  ufu  fa£la.    Ltb*'' 
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%re  tpM,' that  aft  mcnfive  goverftmcnts,  ifptdJRf^'^ 
folute  jhohaf(6hieS|  afe  de({ru£tive  tcj  pbpalatibtr,  inid  cdit« 

- '  .  •         ...  .    . •  ' .  -  1         w      t  i*  •  •   »   I  v^- .'  J  .«  J  i>  J 1.  •  f flirt 


taixs 


*«  fum  cUriui' facer^t,  fparfa  congrcgirct  impcria,  ntul^ue  moifim,' ^'tot 
**  pofiufotum  diftorjey,  fera^que'fingual^fT1lol|{Yeo^trl^I^<^  cMriWlt^^ad' 
«*ciaHbii>    4f  lHi«Mii2ttte|n.bittr4i  amt  ^  Agdtdi^»>3hitneJtoQyarf: 

ftroj>fpr'to  this  pyrppfe  tbaa'the  folJ«^ing  pa/ta^e  from  T£ji/riU.Lii^,  who 
Viftd  about  the  a^c   ofScvxRusV  *''  C^rte  quldem  ipie'^or^js  in  ^irapni 

«<  oot«»  -«tt«iaiiKkn^&«  ^  ^plitwJum.  hMm:  mpfpi  ft94fi:MAwiM> jiikdl 
•«  KtpiataaM»^,  -fiWa*  »nr*;»doixw50in^.  frr^j  .ijftM^  f"§fl5W^iy?^ 
'''(crontur*  (axa  panguntur,  paludca  ellquantur,  taatae  urbes^  Sj^P^  '^l^ 
«'  cafte  quonaim.    Jam  nee  infotafe'  faonreiltv  nee  IcopnlnemiSf  wjft'ib-^ 

^'  ficinnt ;  Ss  neceffitatei  tr^orot,  Se  querela^  apod  omnet,  diun  iaaitiiM 
*'  Batora  son  fuftiaet.**  De  aaima,  cap.  30.  -  Tha  air  of  rbetoqc  and  4e« 
daoiatjo^whickappfar^in  this  pa^faffy  4t#tui9iu.  ^<°<M!rf|^fAi^/^ftii« 
thorit^,  >at  does  i^ot  entirely  deflfroy  iw.^  The  (aine  remark.  ma]f  be  eadndef 
t(tthe  followiag  piflige  of  AitiaTiDXS  the  fophiil^  wh6  lived  In ue  ag|  df 

M ANa,  :<«  iauna'to  kaep  one  hvl^liqrj  f«wl-4Mokiad9  i>yif  bftiiiJMfliiii 

*<  whkh  they  fpcfflcrly  wore,  now  betake  thamiflm,  tp  Uj^f^ji^fp ^iffj 
^'  The  citiet,  forgetting  their  anticnt  conteationt*  prefenre  onlv  one  en^* 
^  lation,  which  ihaV  tmbelliOi  icfelf  ttoft  by  evtry  'i^^'ltnd  druiKenVf 
««  Thea^rcf  every  where  arlfe,  ampWthealk^  portiteet^  MiaddbA^fldrfipldt 
<*  fchooi&,  aetdeailess  imd  one  may  Taftly  pfanovnri^itfcvr  ^Ibe-ilhBfim 
*'  world  has  been  again  raifed  by  your  aufpiciouy  enpia.  Nor  have  ffUca 
^  aloiii  received  an  rncreafe  of  oriiament  ind'b^aaty )  buftk^^i^<rfi^imfa» 
<*  ikt  a'gatdea'  or.  pat adiiTe,  ia  ictitleated  ai^  aiMiMd :  IJtfilS■d^Oda|  Uklf 
'*  of  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits  of  yovr  empifc  (iriio  ate  but 
1.'  few).  ^<(^D>  te-AMiit  oiu^fynipathy^aftd  oempaAen/'.  *  c  >*  <  3  >«  Af<a  nwo>  ^:j 

•Tis  remarkaMe,  that  tho'Dionoi»trs  SJicvLVS  makes ilietafiiiitajfi| 
efiCotrT,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  imoaht  oaly^'cbfee.aiii^ 
lionsj  yet  JoskriT.  ^#^r/i&  y«^.  lib/2.  c^p.  16.  fays,  that  itii  inhahitiuitL 
aacttiding  thofe  of  Alxxanobiaj  were  feVen  millMiaa  an^  a  naJi^  I4  t^ 
feign  of  NxKO  :  And  he  exprefly  /ays,  that  lie  di^w"  this  acc'oaiitl^m^UiC 
books  of  theRoMAN  pubUcaas,  who  tcvied  the  pplI-taxi'^ISTa A^yb,  ^.''i% 
psaifes  the  fuperior  police  of  tlie  Roma]««  with  fegarj'to'the'^iifficeaot 
JEoyrr,  above  tfaat  of  its  formed  nenarchs  1  Alkd  nh  rast  eif  art)ml^Katien 
Ifl  mere  efTentfal  to  the  happineft  of  a  people*  Vet  we  retfl.;Ut)A.i'fixK  j^va^ 
(lilr.  I*  cap.  15.)  who  fletiridied  dmrlag  the  /eiga  of  the  An^eif  I»is^  that 
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tain  a  fiscret,:yice  and  poifon,  vbich  4dlr9y,t;lie  cS^  of 
all  thefii  prorpifiiig  a^peain^ices  *^  To  confirm  this,  there 
is  a  paflage  cited  from  Plutarch  t«  which  oeing  fome* 
what  fingular,  we  ^fhall  here  examine  it. 

l^iat'^uthof,  ciideavouring  to  account  for  the'filcnire' 
of  many. pf.  the  oracles,.  iayS|  that  it  may.  be  abfcribed  jtA 
the  .pre£entndefi>|fttion  of  the  worU,  proceedings  frono^  b^^ 
mei^  ^ifs-  ^d  faAions;  which  emnmon  calamity,  'he 
adds,  has  lallen, heavier  upoit.GRBECE  than  on  any  othtfir 
comtry,;.  i9f^jimu!5iir  Jb^tft^  wh^^  fcarcei  af  pre- 

fent  Yulimfli^thred  |iiio«raiid  warnoiis ;  a  number  wfafcb,dmt 
the  itinf^dfifa^MsmAN  war,  were  fupplied  by  the  fij^Te 
city  ofl^BftARA...  .,Tb9  ^<J§».thcrcfoi:je,  who  qifl|^  wofk^ 

erades'^'iaftd^gn  ts^t  to  ufe  fo  many-interpicters  of  their 
Virflrtb  fodiimnutivc  a  people. 

•  '-■  •        •  •         »  .':/.,. 

; lihttft'ctfhftfi,  tii^tMf  piffiig«f contilns  fd'imny di^' 
ficuftits,  jEfiat'f  know  nof  what  to  iiiake  of  it  J  You  majr 
ot>^rv^,.  that  Plutauch  afl^gm,  for  acpif^ofthe  deca; 
6f  mankind,  n<rt  th6  extenfive  dominion  o£  th^  Rom ak^^ 
but  the  fohner  wars  and  faAiohs  6f  KIhe  fevtral  natiotiis  i 
all  ^whigh  ^we^e  qmeted  by  the  Roman 'acrns.    Ptu- 

T^i^€(Zf>'feiifia(6ning5  therefore,  is  direiUyco^itcarytP  lth» 
infierence  which  is  drawn  from  the  faft  be  advances. 

PoLTBius  fuppofes,  that  Greece  had  become  more 
profperous  and  flourifliti^  after  the  eftabltihment  of^  tho 

the  town  Markia,  neair  AiC<«AKi>it-A»  «luoh^wat  fbrnMrly  a  large  city* 
bad  dwindled  into  a.  village.  This  is  not^  properly  fpeaking^.a  contradiAioa.' 
SuiDAs  (August.)  Tays/  that  the  Emperor  Augustus,  having  nam* 
bered.the  whofe  Roman  empire,  found  it  contained  only  4,xoi,bx7  mea 
(«>^^fc).  Tfiere  is  Here  forely  fome  great  niiilake,  either  izi  thh  author  or 
tranftriber.  Bot  this  authority,  feeble  sis  it  is',  maybcfufficieiit  to'cdonter* 
balance  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Hit oooTVS  indDioDomut  SxcuLol 
vti'.th.  regard  to  more  early  times. 

^  VZffrtt  det  kht^  Uv*  sj.  chap.  I9»^ 

Ii4  fLoMAV 


to  ht  ^«»plMd4renrQf:auiTikfii£L;.:jKli»^e  fiad€mM> 
Tacitu^^,  that  tlm  imriiyitf  the^eo^wprrffficnMdt; 
^ilH»fied  tbfs^  ttcf i|»i  0(  tli^  giM»PQar9^  sr^  bare^fn^rc^fiai^.- 
to  ^^k  that  tcju^iiiive  rfHoiMrctiy  ib.  d«Aoi^^  as  ik  % » 
foofftmrqirdbfMrfr'.    -        '•  •'    ^  ^.f  . .  .1.  -  .A\ 

•Wc  Icarn  #6m  S^RitBb  I,  A«e«flie»RoilA%r«ilft" 
then:  rc^aM  to  the  GkEEKS,  hiaifit^Hnedi'^to  fifef  if feifi  ' 
mbft  rf  tlie  pnvH^s  iAi  Ifbcitles^bf  A^  e^bf^W'Mt  ^ 
tion  5  amUfftltft  aftcri;^ard^  ra(th^F  fittff^'aM'ilfcftiiJ^  Bo#^^ 
HierieTdkis  f^an  wrimagii^e^  iMt'dldRoavAii^oi^v^asA 
t>urdtiiffittilie.civer  th*t  piut  ol  tte  #olkl  ?^  ^  T)irop{Mai0bi|  "^ 
of  the  pioc&fi<u}s  «8»'tb0dfe4  i^om^fkft^migSi^ei^m  > 
Gt^iCB  bein^  alhbdli)vr^<f/  iti  He  fihrer^  tititfs^  .by  ttasp  /. 
freeLvotes.of .the  peopk,  tbemifrsi9'ncrgr«at  iiee«ffi^<|br  ' 
fhe  c^Mnpetitors  I0  atfend  ih^-  ^nqpoipr's^cq^t^   if  gcnti:! 

pumbers  went  to  feek  thek  JSpctuncii  iivRqMfl>^iMVL;f4r 
fanqe  th«?mfQlves.by  Icarnipj^.Qr  ,^uciK«|  tj^;.jq9u»9|jjfl.y,, 
fliciiss  of  theif  hativp  coimtry^  ouiqr.of  (bfo^  wOnM^etMtii . ,, 
with  the  fortuaes.  which  jhty  Jsgd  acquiffd,.  ;^id  t^4\||  .^^^ 
fnrich  the.  Q^t^lAN  comiponivcaltbs.  .^    ;  .    ..       ' 

BoiPj^VTARcrt  fays,  ih^  thp  general depopiilaiMpMia«I^Tn 
been  oiore-^lfeiifibly  feit  in  GisECS  tUui.m\.a|iy;^j4|ief^..p[« 
i?ountry,  Hdw  i^  this  r^concileal^le  to  ^^  fci|>ei:joijrj  pij^^  [^^ 
yileg^&^nd  a^vantege^  ?  .     i  .   i.  :x    .vr.  .,^  ai 

♦  Lib.  |.  cap.  $2.    It  may  perhaps  be  Imaginfd,  that  potfB^irif^  ^i^^i%l|| 
^epenfUnfe^on-RoMf ,  wovM  naturally  extol  tbc  RoMAV^^omimof^  -Bul^  Ea  '^*'9 
ihtfi^  place,  PoLVBivSy  tho*  one  iees  ionoelimes  Jp4a]^ce8/|f'b^pQi|fipi|,.i;  ^ 
dircovir$iio  ryraptoms  of  flattery.     Suoadly,  Thi<  opinion  i$  only  delivered 
\%i  a  Tingle  ilrokc;  by  (he  by,  >vhile  be  is  intent  npop  ai\9ttiet  f^JM^^i-.'sin^l  { 
'tis  aUp>y(jd,  if  tberc.be  |iny  fufpicion  of  an  a«thor*.f  ^fipS^^fi^y^.*^*- ^J?^%  !  U 
oblique  i^^opofij^oi^^  di/jpov^r  l^is  r^al  opii^ion  bptter  tbap  his  more  formal,  ana    ^  ^^ 
direct  aiTeitions.  ,  -  .  j  ri    - 

T  ^Mw/-  itb.  i«  cap.  2*  ^^'  {  l/ibbtSraiid  |.  •  .•'-^.  •*    .^u-.tlsit 

i  PtwTAtjiH.   i)€hisqtAJen0iNtiptntfniT^^hr.  .'     '^  '.    -^^         i*^*-*^'' 


G(»fiECe  J  .  Who  iMn  adout  fo-ilrange  a  prbpQfifiom,  ef- 
pecialif  if ve.cotifider  the  great  number  of  Or^ek  citiesj 
ychcie  paoies  ftlli  reotam  in  hillory,  and  which  are  mci)^ 
tianeil  by  vriiicxs  long ,  after  tbe  age  of  PItUTArch  £ 
iTherc  are  there  furcly  ten  times  more  peoplle  at  prefeht, 
wjjffi.thffe  fc^ijce.xcmws  a  city  ,i|i  all  the^bounds  of 
antient  Gre^cb,  ,  Tliat  jrount^j^is  ftiJl  tolerably. cultir  . 
yajfid,.  zpi  fu^rniO^Qs.  a.  furp  fujiyly-  of  cpfa,  in  ,c^fe  of.anjf 
fc^ppijy  in-  Sp^»»  It AJuy ,  P^f tb^^  foi^tb  of  FfA^cje. 

J^^'4na^>0bferv«9.  that  tbr  inMotitfingalky  of^o 
GMi^s^qan^  ^their  eiqiiuditf  of  psoimiy^.fiilLiBh^ied 
dmangtheagedfiRLVTAftCK^as^tappens  ftoaaL9C|AK>§4 
I^EdfT'is  ^beteaay^^muinl  to  itilag»|ie^  that  diac  cguatxf 
wat^poffiffed  .'by  ai  fev  ipafterB^  and  »  gTeat.nimibcff  at 
llavfau  •■  ^'  •    '    '•  •        ■'    ' 

.  'T5s  probatfe,  indeed,  that  military  difcipline,  being 
JjitiVely  .ufel«fr,  ^as  extremely  neglefted  in  Greece  af- 
ter'"iSe' eftabliftiihent  of  the  RcwTAN  empire;  aiid  if 
0ielfe1crdmm6n^ei!tfis,  ITofmefly  Yb  warlike'  ini  ittibitlous; 
inaintained  e^ich  of  them  a  fmall  city- guard,  to  prevent 
ihoSWAi^iforder^  'tts  all  ^hey  had  occafion  feri  -And 
thef^;'|«J-higs,  «db6t  amount t6 '3<3t5iof  meft,  throughout 
all  GiliECE.    I  own,'  that  if  Plutarch  had  ftis^faa 

ft 

in- his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  very  grofs  paralogtfm," 
^nd  ^i^ns  caufef  jv>  way  proportioned  to  the  effedis^  ^, 
But  U'^fo  great  a  prodigy,  that  an  author  fhould  fall  iato* 
^  miftafce  of  this  nature  B  ^  , 

^  .    :  B"^ 

II  fliuft  confefs  that  that  difcoiirfe  of  Pl0tarcH|  concerning  the  filenct 
^f  th^  ocaclesy  is  in  general  of  To  odd  a  texture,  and  fo  unlike  his  other  pro^ 
^Nla^onSy  that  qs^  is  at  a  lofs  what  judgment  to  form  of  it»  *Tis  wrote  ii^ 
jiitlogtie^  which  is  %  method  of  pompofition  that  Plutarch  comnvonlyr 
little  afk&B,  The  perfonages^he  iatrc^uces  advance  very  wilc^  aj^furd,  and  , 
f9«tr^&0(^.c^iooi,.  f|iore  like  tl^  vifiooarjr  fyi^ms  or  ravings  of  Platii 

than 


/ 
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But  whatever  force  msy  remain  in  this  pai&ge  of  Plu<% 
TARCH,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as 
temarkable  a  paflage  in  DiODORtJS  SicuLtrs,  where  the 
Iiiftorian,  after  mentioning  Ninus's  army  of  1,7009000 
foot  and  20O9OOO  horfe,  endeavours  to  fupport  the  credit 
bility  of  AiSf  account  By^  Ibme  pofteric^  fads';  and^ds, 
that  we  muft'not  form  a  notion  of  the  antient  popuTouf- 
aefs  of  mankind  from  the  prefent  emptinefs  and  depo- 
pulation which  is  fpread  over. the  wo^f...  Thus  an 
author,  who  lived  at  that  very  period  of  antiquity  which 
18  reprefented  as  moft  populous  t*  complains  of  the  defe- 
lotiofi  *whicb  theii^  prevailed,  gives  che^  preAc^or.tx^  Ibrr 
filer  ttmes^^  and  bi»  r^ourfefo  amknt  fiibles^aa  ii^£^ii|pi^ 
^tnm  fff  his  opfekm.    The  hum^r  of  bhuiHtg  4WiWlT: 
fetH^'Und^^t^irittg  the paft,  is  ftron^  roDU4  it^ h^w^r 
nfH^mPr  and^ihas  aiv  influence  even  on  pcrfons  end4od>i|ryj||.. 
th<^|irofoiu)deft  judgment  and  moft  extenfiife  lcaj:nif^.{,..i;[ 


lUiin  the  folid  feofe  of  pLtJTAncH.  Hicre  rum  alfo  thro*  the  whole  an  av 
of  ftfperfthioii  tftd  credulity,  whieh  xtfembles  irety  firdie  \he  fpirit  t^t'4|^' 
f«art  jm'<)lihef  phUolbfhkat  c«n^c3oai  of  thtt  «ith«r«  For  •  *tis  i4»ftiiiMP 
aU«»  tHAt4lif*PLUTAftCii  be  jHkhiApriaii  at  fnyvftituwi  «s  H|i^|L^]^f|9Cir^ 
or  LivT«  yet  there  it  fcuKtly,  in  all  tatiquity,  a  philoibpber  iefiTv^HHrY 
tio'ut,  ekceptingCtcEao  and  Lvctaic.  I  araft  ^eiefere  coiifeftj  11iii:^« 
lp^^^Pt.uTAacK,^tt0il  ^m  thtt  ^Hcontfc^  havttM^h  left/ki^ilKUBiyi 
1^  10%  than  if  it  had  bean  fiwiad  io  moft  of  hie  othar  eaiPpf^iiitl^^oib  qi\ 

Tjbara  it  ^y  one  other  difcoorfe  of  P^VTAacn  liaUa  to  )i|iftobj^|^iM^i 
vix»  th>t  nncemmg  tbofe  tvbofi  fumjbment  it  iday^  ly  tbf  ^'Ot*  -  '^  ■'*  *'fe{ 
wiote  in  dialogue,  contains  like  iuperftitlouSy  wild  vifiont^'and  tseflos  tb  ^aire 
W^  chiefly  compared  ia  rivaUUp  to  Plato,  |>artidrf^ly  *hls  HtfT^bM^ 

4CrMiP«Ktf»*  -•^;  ■>  ^J*v'  ortT 

;  Ai^dheie  I  cannot  butobfervei^  that  MonC  Fonj^TXNivts^  .^i^lhff/'^^lti 
sent  for  candor,  feemt  to  have  departed  a  little  from  his  ufual  chara^er.  when 
be  ehdeavoura  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  Plutarch  on  account  of 'panaget* 
to  bc^  met  With  in  this  dialogue  concerning  oracles.  I^he  abfondittd  he^^^^ 
into  ^heiknpnths  of  the  feveral  perfonagea  are  ji^t  tn  be  afi^ribed' ito>Bt9i>* 
TAa^if. ,  Q^  iinakes  them  refute  each  other;  a^nd^  in  general,  he.ieeiqs  p^ 
JntencI  the  ridiculing  of  Vhofe  very  opinions,  which  Fontzkslle'wo^M  ri% 
rfcbtehlim'fi^miimaihing:  SetHift6ir)sdeiifai}ei: '^  *  "•  ''  "^'^  --*'*• 
>i.ib.'«./-/'.      ■.-•.       :.-■.!      .?•-•'    •'!»    >■-.    ».;'.-j'9ir4  - 

t  Me  was  cotempo^ry  with  C;BSAa  and  AuetrsTtrs,  ,-''*?'*         I 

ess'ay 
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-    ^  tbg  O'ii 6 i'nV£  C'oNTR'ACt.' 

i^  S^^n^  1>^y>  to'^'i^cifeiU;  tugt^  tsm  (nppott'itSAfy 
./lL>^lAc^t'^^^()hil^)^bidiil  <>r  1|«i:ttlative  f^teqn  «? 
priAlipt^^^SlHltfek^()  td  its  p^fliddai  or  pTraajeal  0)16 1  we 

actfdfi^gly  fi^r  thtt  ^^>^  of  the'  parties,  into  "miAdtL- 
tbi^  tiattoh  Id  divided,  has  tt^tti  up  a  fabric  of  tht  (amot 
kindi^ih  6^rix>  proted  and  cover  that  fcheme  bftn^^uiSf ' 
wbich.it  purfues.     The  people  being  conunonlj  very 
riicle. .biiiWersi^  e^eciajly  in  this  fpeculatiye  way,  and  more^ 
efpaokdly  iiiU)  whei%  aduated  by  party-zeal ;  'tis  natoral 
tofim%ptie^'^hi3t\ihiiit  workmanfliip  muft  be  a  Kttle  tirt- ' 
ffiapi^y, -2^^  evident  marks  of  that,  violencie  arid » 

hwi;yyiniwbidii  it  was-iaifed^    The  one  party,  by  tracing, 
up  the-^fi^'^^  government  to  tho'DEiTY,  endeavour  to- 
wawtfepigovermnent  fo-facred  and  invioJatey  that  hmtrft 
bd "little  teis  tKan  facrilege,.  however  difofderly  it  may 
bf^nj^k  .ftp  .;t<wqh  or  invade  it,  in  the  fpialleft  article.  - 
The  other  party,  by  founding  government  altogether  on" 
thg^tdaftift  ^em  P*6?le/  fuppofe  that'  there  is  a  kind  6( 
ffngmiJ.contrqBy  by  which  the  fubjeSs  have  rcferYed.  the^ 
BQVWq  of  x^Cftii^g  their  fovercign,  whenever  they  find, 
tbemfdvei. aggrieved ^y  that  atithdrity^  wilhf(rhich  they^t 
Brave,  fdr*  certain  ptrt-pofes,   voluntarny  eiitfuffed  Win.* 
Thefe  are  the  fpeculati^ye, principles  of  the  ^o -parties^' 
and  thefe  too  are  the  practical  confequences  deduced  from 
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UA  E    S   5    A,  Y,       XIL 

^  I.        .•    . 

I  flnm  T^oture  fio  affirm.  That  hth  th^  {yfis»^%.t§'^^ 
4ulativf  primipks  «rv  jt0  f  the?  wtin  the  finfir^intefidedij 

quences  are  prudent  i  tW  not  in  the  exinmui  to  vMck  utaeb 
fartj^  in  qppofttiou  ta  the  other ^  ha$  <ommnfy^  mdmf^Uf^fi  to 
carry  thm.-  .  ^;         ...  ,  ,  ..  ,...^.  ,^ 

Thaf  th^DxiTY  is  the  ultifnafctc  apthor  of  all  ig^vc^r 
inent>  will  never  be  denied  by  any.  who  admits^^genf^at 
prQvidei^qc> , and, allowo)  tfiat all cy^nftd  ^i .tb«  lo^i^f feapH? 
conduced  by  an  uniform  plan  and  directed  to  wii!^piirpo&$» 
As  'tis  impofiible  for  human  race  to  fi»bfift»  at  leaft  H^aiif 

«pv.fSfiP??n!i*i  |pyfa»«n«t  f mMft  certlinly  Jf^.^^ep  !«„ 
ffF4^-^  ^  bm^c^t  Beingi.  iw^<hm«m9  thf^g^.^ 
^W  tt??^"/^  •  4^  »s  it  has  Hnworfattjh  >n  f^».M|)|9» 
ij^^  jjn.aU  cQi^ie^,. .  and  all  s^es^^-npra  nK^nfiOncl^dit^ 
v^tli^Hl  gj:^ef  ccrtointy^  tha^  it;  was  Uitendi^yl  |^ 
^hfit  op.^v^fr,i?at.Bcingij  who  can  of^ter  h^  d^eived  hifimflf 
iv^ipr  operation,  .;Bm  fuKe  fa^.g^ivciife  lyi  iibiiPQiltJl 
^y.|)frticulair.ar  pujraGuJoufi  iitlofpofiMor^  biH^Jijj^^ 
cgnceol^  and  univer iaV^cacy  i  a  <<>^^^t|<;f^lMHH<0W0n 
l^^ly  fpeaking,  be  calkd  his  yicfgereoj^,  t0;aay  iitber 
^fe  than  ev^ry  p<^er  or  forOe,  bekig  deuivod  fxomiMii 
)^p^  bft  iaid  to  a<d:.  by  hia  caysHaiffioii.  Wbatevtee^tnaiif 
happens  is  comfireheiided  in  the  gem^  plan  or»iotttiitiDn 
of.  providence ;  xior  has  the  gresuxft  and  joaofb  \Mm6A 
prince  any  more  rea/bn^  ypon  that  acoouiity  (txxjpksd^^ 
l^jLiliar  iacrednefs  or  inviolable  audioeity^.than.aniinib^ 
i[^9r  m^E^fa^te^  or-  eren-^  ufurpei\  f»r  even  a  robber  and 
a^;{>](i;a(e.  ..The  fame  divine  fupdr^imendant,  whb^  feto 
Wie  ,purpo(eSf  invefled  an  EtizAiiETH:  or  a  HcNm.T^f 
wi^  aitlJHK*ity«  •didiaUot  fbi  purpofe%.>ii0  dotibt,  eqnaik^ 
wi&i  tho!  iMik^awn^  beftow  power  ofi<ia  Borqia  or  aatf 
AlJ.P^^Aav   The  j&mecaufes»  which  gave  rifetct  theifii- 

{)    HxNRY  the  4th  of  Fkancx* 

vefei^n 


Of  the-ORioifNAl;  Contract,        4;^^. 
I^eivcign  pQ#ef  in  eirtsry  ft^e,  eAaiM[iil««iM$aH)|  '-^i&ry 

cdnAabk^dieftfiNrcs  noii^fe'Aaii  A  Icrng,  aj)®  by  #  «A{Vki# 

^^  When  <ve  cdAflde'r  hoW  nd^fly  eqii^l  all  m.eri  are  m  theff 
bodily  force,  and  cvdn  in  their  mental  powers  ancl'facui- 
tPes,  't31  cultrvatcd  by  education ;  We  muft  necetehiy.al- 
lovi^,  fliat  nothing  but  their  own  confent  coitld,  at  *firC 
Obthtt  them  together,  and  fubjeft  theoi  to  any  autho- 
rity;'^  The  peoJ)le,"if  we  trace  government  to  its*  ftrft 
^Hgifi  in  the  W66dd  and  deferts,  are  the  fourcc  of  afl 
i^wer  and  jarifdiaton,  •  and  vdlunt'aHly;  for  the  fikcf^  of 
peac^arid  6r4er,  afeaftdonefd  thdr*  jfiativeliberty;''awf  re^ 
RiVed  laws  from  their  equal  and  companion.  The  coiif- 
dSTiW*,  tipon  which  they  were  wilHn'g  to  Tubmif,  were 
cMier  ekpreft;  of  lirere  fo  clear  and  obvious,  that  it  m5g*fi'i 
it4ll  be  eltecmed  fuperfluous  to  cxprefi  iheiii.  If  thSJ 
tften,  be'  Ineartt  by  flic  driginat contraSfy  It  cannot  be  4e* 
iifed,  that  all  government  is,  at-fi'rft,  foitrided  on  a  cbn^ 
ttiSti'^ni  that  the' moft  ancient  rude  combinations  of 
nftfrifeind  were  formed  entirely  by  that  principle:  In  vafn^ 
aMfWe/eiit  to  dirT«Ex>rtb  to  £nic  Sm  ihtach^tsf  of 'our 
UberckB*  '  it  "wa^  Mt  wmte  on  >pa«cbtaBitt,  nor^yet  oh 
l0i»ei»  'or  teilfis  of  trtos. :  It  pie^peddi  ttie  iife  of  writihy 
aud^alldie^tlMr  civilised  arts' of  lifr»  Bat  wb  tst^t  if 
ifawiy  intlte  nature  of  man^  and  in  the  eqaality,.  which 
arei&rid  iiLall  the  inalividaals  of  that  fpecics«  The  fo^qe^ 
vdiidi  xfom  {irevaik^  and  whidi  is  founited  on  Aeets  and 
ttnBiQ%  lfii{daiirijr.poHtteaJ,' andjdfiiivcd  fsoai:  authority^ 
ebe  efitfi  of  ttfiablifiiad  government;  A  man*^  nacuial 
fcica-cdnfifts^aohljr  ia/.the  vigohr  of^Ws  limbs,  and  the 
ijtmncfe  of  Jm  eoitrage  $  Kihieh  C0nld:never  fiibjeA  mol^ 
Ijftoidca  tO'  die  >CDaDaMutd}of  one.  ^  ^Kothing-  hat  their  cwwii' 
coaient^  (xad  tbefr.feafiifof  ths^advaniagefr  i^f  peace.^uUt 
order,  couldhaveliadtbatiniluencet  .   '     . 

But 


4^  E   S   S ,  A^   Y      XSit 

But  jkuktofimni  wkQ  hK^tmpbmfAj^m^  (ifr^af 
be  ]iot«cdiifiradi&km  lOLtum^  aio  Mt  coiWHitcd  wbh 
ihe&iranoeffiwiii.  Thcf  afl^.affl  on^jp.  cbat  ^iii»«« 
flifent  ift  hs  cadieft  infimoy  iao(ft£mn.<^Mres4^i^  die.ifip- 
hnftvy  GMibixiation;  of  the  po^  &  J>ttt^ft}64i  4ig^:«iani 
•tpreftftty  wfa^n  it  has  attained  its  ^I  matucity)  ibxefts 
on  no  otter  feondatiom  Tbejr  afiUm^  tb^fc  Mumm^xc 
fttil  tern  equal,  and  owt^tfk^imce  t^  AO  piinM  w  go- 
wrnment,  iiidds.boua4  bf  tteobligj^tioa  a^.ifiwifUte  of 
»  fnmfi^  And  as  no  «a&» .  wkhoivt  /bteci  ecluiysdeht, 
^RTMld  fcrcgo  the  adirantagca  of  hi«  nadvei  Jijbor^^  .a^^ 
futjjeft  tenfdf  to  the  will  of  another  r  diiis  i^ffittnife  is 
always  undcxftood  to  be  conditional,,  afadignpofeg  cm.  him 
IM>  d>ligaiion,  iinkfii  be  meets  with  juflke  and  procedaon 
from  bis  fovereign.  Thefe  advantages  the  fevereagnrpio* 
fliilea  bim  in  teturn ;  and  if  be  fiuls  in  the  exeoicicui^  be 
tebnAe,  on  bis  part,  tbe  articles  of  engagemctiti:  end 
l^tt  thereto  freed  bis  fubjeAs  from  att  obligatioae  to  iifie* 
glance.  Sudi,  according  to  thefe  phikifiiiybeor,  iscrtfae 
fotttidatioa  of  audiority  ia  every  go vemtnents  and  ^cb 
Cherig^tofrefiftance,  pp0eft  by  every  fiib)ed«.::  r.}7£- 

But  would  Iteb  leefoesB  look  abkoadi  into  the  world, 
diey*  voidd  meet  wfah  Mtbiog  that^  in  thelafl^/nr* 
feiponds  to  ibeir  ideas,  or  can  warrant  fo  lefinoduaod 
phHofi^pbical  a  fyftem*  On  tiie  contrary^  we  'find,^  every 
vHicTc,  princes,  who  claim  their  fiA^efts  as  didr  prc^fttty, 
smd'  aflert  their  independent  right  of  frrereignty^iftom 
eonqueft  or  focceffion.  We  find  alfo,  everj^  where^'  fob- 
jefts,  who  acknowledge  this  right  in  thek  prineo^Annd 
fttppofe  tfaemii^es  bom  under  obligations  of  obedience  to 
a  certadn  foveretgn,  as^iuch  as  under  die  ties  of-^mver*^ 
ence  and  doty  to  certain  parents^  Tbde  conneitianrare 
always  Conceived  to-be  equilly  ipdepefldetit.  of  our^oon- 
jTeht,  in  Pbrsia  and  Ckikai  in  Fi^AisoE.  mid' Spa<k  i 
and  titu  i%  HoLiiAMji  end  £ifO&Aif]>,  wte^ever^ie 

dodtrinea 
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dk£^ner  aliovemeiitioned  hanre  not  been  cvrttdiy  incul* 
cated.  Obediencc'or  fubjei^on  beooims^fofamilfia^  diat' 
mcfiniieh  nefer  make  any  enquiry  abouc  icsrioyigiti  ior 
C2Lukp  tiMMPe  than  about  tbe  principle  of  gravity^  refift« 
ance,  or  tbe  moft  univerfal  laws  of  nature.'  Orif  curiofi* 
ty  ever  move  them;  foioon  as  they  learns  that  they  them- 
feliM  and  tbeUr  anceftors  have,  forifeveral  ages,  or  froin 
time  immemorial,  'been  &bj%£t  to  iuch  a  government  <Mr 
fueh  a  family }  they  imtnediatejy  acquiefce,  and  acknow*' 
ledge  their  obligation  to  allegiance.  Were  you  to  preach, 
ix^  ilioft  parts  of  the  world,  that  political  connexions  are 
A  founded  altogether  on  voluntary  cohfent  or  a  muttlal  pro- 
mife,  the  magiftrate  would  foon  itnprifon  you,  as  ^fe« 
d}tioua>  forloofening  the  ties  of  obedience  ^  if  your  frienda 
did  not  before  ibut  yOu  up,  as  delirious,  for  advancing 
fuch  abfurdities.  'Tis  (Irange,  that^an  2St  of  the  mind^ 
which  every  individual  is  fuppofed  to  have  formed,^  an4 
after  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  too,  otberwife  it  could 
'have  no  autboilty ;  that  this  a£i,  I  fay,  flx^uld  be^fo  un- 
known to  all  of  them,  that,  over  the  face  of  the  \i;hole 
earth  there  fcarce  remain  any  traces  or  memory  of  it« 

But  the  con  trad,  on  which  gov^r^iment  is  founded,,  ia 
faid  tct  be  the  orfgmal  cmiraff  i  atid  co^fequex^tly  may  b« 
fuppolbd  too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowledge  of  the  pre« 
fent^  generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  favage  men 
^  firft  aflociated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meant, 
this  Is  Acknowledged  to  be  real  j  but  being  fo  antient, 
and  being  obliters^ted  by  a  thoufand  changes  of  govern- 
ment ahd  phnces;  it  cannot  now  be  fuppofed  to  retain 
any  authority.  If  we  would  fay  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
p^fe,  we  muft  affert,  that  every  particular  gaver;imcnt, 
which  is  iawfu},;  and  which  impoiea^  any  duty  of  allegi- 
ance on  the  fiibjed,  was,  at  firft,  founded  on  coiifentan^l 
a  voluntary  compa<ft.  But  befides  that\this  fugpofes  the 
eonfent  of  the  fathers  tobindtbc  chi)drc|i^  evcnto  the 

"  moll 
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moft  remote  gienerttbdt  (which  itpuUicfo  ivritera  wift 
never  allow)  belides  this^  I  iay,  it  is'not  juSified  by.  hif- 
i^Oty  or  eifperience^  in  any  age  or  country  of  tlie  world* 

.  ^moft  ax  the  govemmevts,  wjuch  Qxjft  ai  .pl|e(Mt».  of 
of  which  there  femaios  any  reconi  in'ioijiF»  .hinrr  .h«eii 

founded  originally^  either  on  ufiifp^lioft  or  c^mfMrftj  « 
hpth,  without  any  prctep<:e  of  a  ffir j;a9%n|^.ff  iS9)ynr 
tary  fubje^qn  of  the  people.  When  an.^t^ui  aod  t^l/f 
man  is  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  or  fa£3t|ph,  'tif  pfti^ 
cafy  for  him^^  by  employing  fometimes  violence;^  fome-' 
times  falfe  pretences,  to  eftablifii  his  dominion  over  a 
people  a  hundred  times  more  numefous  ttian  l^js'parti- 
zafis.  He  allows  no  fuch  open  communicati^ri,  that  Yii9 
enemies  can  know,  with  certainty,  their  number  or  forcer^ 
He  gives  them  no  leifurc  to  aflemWe  together  in  a  hoq v 
fb  oppofe  "him.  Even  all  thofe,  who  arc  the  inftruments 
of  his'ufurpation,  nfiay  wi(h  hi$  fall ;  l)ut  their  ignorance 
6f  each  other's"  intention  keeps  them  in  dwe/  and^is  th« 
fole  caufe  of  his  (ccurity.  By  fuch  arts  as  thefd,  inaiiv 
governments  have  been  edablifhed;  and  this  i$  all  the, 
original  contra£fi  which  they  have  to  boaft  of.  ,3 

^  The  face  of  the  earth  is  Continually  changing,. I^y^^. 
en.qreafe  of  fmall  kin^oms  into  great  empires,,  .^7  .^^ 
diiTol lotion  of  great  empires  into  imaller  kingdoms,  by  thi^ 
planfing.  of  colonies,  l^y  the  migration  of  tril)esjr.  I§  tbfar4^ 
^ny  thing  difcqyerable  in  all  tfaefe  events,  but  £orcc  wi, 
viol^ce  )  Where  is  the  mutual  agreeoient.  or  vo|«MM<i7 
^ociation  (0  much  talked  of?  ., 

Eireik  thefmootbe^way,  by  which  a  nation- ma^xj&r 

qcive  ii.foc^n  mafto:,  by  marriage^  or  a  willy  is^:00ticat'<- 

tr^inely  honoiiraUe  £or  the  peo|de ;  but  foppcrfiss  dnffi 

'  tfkk^  dt^fed  of,  like  a  dowry  or  ^  legacy^  aecordi^ 

t«t'thet^£iK'eefii^t^€^ofl!beirrule^u   .  . 

tB«t  where  M^oree  latetpofes,  «]|d  de^eit^  taket.plaotf 
^hat  is  this  ek£tion  ta  hi^ly  vatmted  f    'Tis  eidier  th» 
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combinatiQApf  a  few  great  men,  who  decide  for  the  wbole> 
and  will  allow  of  ao  oppolition :  Or  'tis  the  fury  of  a 
rabhle»  that  follow  a  feditious  ringleader,  who  is  not 
ktumm^  pirliap^  to  a  do«en  among  them,  and  who  owes 
Mt  tdwMMment  nnrtiy  te  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the 
WKxmemmf  caj^ko  of  bis  fellows. 
'Are  theie  diferderly  eledtons,  which  are  rare  too,  of 
fiidi  miihty  authority,  as  to  be  the  only  lawful  founda^ 
ti^n  of  all  government  and  allegiance  i 

*  th  reality,  there  is  not  a  more  terrible  event,  than  a 
total  diilblution  of  government,! which  gives  liberty  to  the 
multitude,  and  makes  the  determination  or  choice  of  a 
hew  ^ftablilhment  depend  upon  a  number  which  nearly 
aipproaches  the  body  erf  the  people :  For  it  never  com^§ 
entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  them.  Every  wife  man, 
then,  wifhes  to  fee,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  obe- 
dient army,  a  general,  who  may  fpeedily  feize  the  prize, 
and  give  to  the  people  a  mafter,  which  they  are  fo  unfit 
to  choofe  for  themfelves.  So  little  cQrrefpondent  is  hSt 
and  reality  to  thofe  philofopbical  notions. 

Let  not  the  eftablifhment  at  the  revolutiotiy  deceive  us, 
6t  make  us  fo  much  in  love  with  a  philofopbical  origin  to 
government,  as  to  imagine  all  others  monilrous  and  irre* 
gular.  Even  that  event  was  far  from  correfponding  to 
thefe  refined  ideas.  It  was  only  the  fucceffion,  and  that 
only  in  the  regal  part  of  the  government,  which  was  then 
Aanged :  And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  feven  hundred^ 
who  determined  that  change  for  near  ten  millions.  I 
doubt  not,  indeed,  but  the  bulk,  of  thefe  ten  millions 
acquiefced  willingly,  in  the  determination :  But  wfts  the 
matter  left,  in  the  leaft,  to  their  choice?  Was  it  not 
juftly  fu[^ofed  to  be,  from  that  moment,  decided,  and 
every  man  puniflied,  who  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  new' 
fovercign?  How  otherways' could  the  matter  have  ever 
been  brought  to  any  iiTue  or  conclufion  f 

^VoL.  I.  Kk  The 
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The  repahlic  of  Athbns  was,  I  beli^ve^-  i&i^j4noft>fj|» 
tenCxvtdfaoiocncjj  which  we. wad  of  in  hiftary.i  YefiMyr^ 
make  the  requifice  allowances  fof  th0  woiuen,  the  (t^vof ^ 
and  the  ftrangers,  we  ftiall  find)  that  that  jpft^jlifliifiie^^t 
was  not,  at  firft,  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted,  hy  att^jK^ 
part  of  thofe  who  were  hound  to  pay  obedience  ta  it. 
Not  to  mention  the  iilands  and  foreign  dominions,  ^nich 
the  Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  hy  right  of  cpn^uefi:*' 
And  as  'tis  well  known,  that  popular  aflemblies  iii^  tW. 
city  were  always  full  .of.lic^noe  and  difprder,  ^liotwjth- 
ftanding  the  forms  and  laws  by  which  they  wer^  checked  * 
How  much  more  diforderly  muft  they  be,  where  X^^^fom 
not  the  eftablifhed  conftitution,  but  aflemble  tumultuoufly 
on  the  diilblution  of  the  antient  government,  in  order  to 
give  rife  ,to  a  new  one  ?  How  chimerical  muft  it  be  to 
•  talk  of  a  choice  in  any  fuch  circumftances  ?  '     ' 

The  AcHjBANS  enjoyed  the  freaft  and  moft  p^rf^d: 
democracy  of  all  antiquity ;  yet  they  employed  force|  to 
oblige  fome  cities  to  enter  into'  their  league,  a^s  we  jef^ 

fxpm  POLYBIUS  %.  .  >     •      ,  .  v/fF. 

Harry  thelVth  and  Harry  the  Vllth  of  £K<7tAiK^ 
)idd  really  no  other  title  to  the  throne  but  a  parU^l^i^nt^" 
election ;  yet  they  never  would  acknowledge'it,  f^'f^r 
pf  weakening  their  authority.     Strange  !  if  fhe  oa}y,r$^ 
foundation  of  all  authority  be  confent  and  prp<ai/e^  ^;,ff{ 

*Tis  in  vain  to  fay,  that  all  governments  are,  briholdd 
te,  at  firft,  founded  on  popular  confent,  as'niuch'iS  ^e 
jieceiEty  of  human  affairs  will  admit.  This  faVbUWitf**^ 
trrely  my  pretenfion.  I  maintain,  that  hutrian  i^ftifers 
never  will  admit  of  this  confent;  fcldom  of  the  tipj^^r 
^nce  pf  it.  But  that  conqueft  or  ufarpationj  'thkt  is,  in 
plain  terms,  force,  by  diffolving  the  antient  goverilftlt/rftl, 
|s  the  origin  of  almoft  all  the  new  ones,  v/hich  ever  ^ere 

I  yb,f»  «W-|8,         .  ,    ,  ,        ,:,     ...   - 
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<^ftbliAllb#f  A  A^  vi^rld.  And  that  In  tber  few  esSkSy  where 
€Onfeht  may  fecm  to  have  taken  p)ace,  it  wUs  comhionly 
ib^  irrtgiikr,  fo- confined,  or  fo  much  intermixed  either 
Wiflii 'fraud  or  Virfence,  that  it  cannot  have  any  great  au* 
thxjrfty.v  ^  -        '•- 

', '  My  intention  here  is  not  to  exclude  the  confent  of  th^ 
people  from  being  one  jufl:  foundation  of  government  vi^here 
it  has  place.  It  is  fiirely  the  beft  and  moflr  facred  of  any. 
X  only'  pretend,  that  it  has  very  feldom  had  place  in  any 
degree,' and  never  almoft  in  Its  full  extdnt.  And  that 
tkerefbre  fome  other  foundation  of  government  muft  alfo 
t^e  admitted.  '  '  ' 

^  Were  all  men  pofleft  of  lo  inflexible  a  regard  to  juftice, 

that^  of  themfelves,  they  would  totally  abflain  from  the 

properties  of  others  ^  they  had  for  ever  remained  in  a  fiate 

pf  abfolute  liberty,  without  fubje£iion  to  ^ny  magiftrates 

X)r  political  fociety :  But  this  is  a  ftate  of  perfe<Sion,  of 

which  human  nature  is  juftly  efteemed  incapable.    Again; 

were  all  men  poffeft  of  fo  perfeft  an  underttaiiding,  as 

always  to  know  their  own  intereft,  no  form  of  govern- 

fluent  Itad  eVerbeen  fttbmitted  tb,  but  what  was  efiabllfiied 

^neonfexlt,  and  was  fully  canvaft  by  each  memberof^th^ 

^fytittf:  ^But  diisr  ftate  of  perfeSion  is  likewife  much  fuv 

'p^ribf  16  hiiman  nature.     Reafon,  hiftory  and  expcrienct 

fhcw  u*,  that  all  political  focieties  have  had'an  origin  mucli 

iJlpfs  accurate  and  regular ;  and  were  one  to  choofe  a  period 

0[  time,  when   the  people's  confent  was  leaft  regardi^ 

in  pub^c  traniadionSy  it  would  be  precifely  on  the  efta^- 

^Vll&nieiQt  pf  a  new  government.     In  a  fettled  coni^it:ur> 

^Aunthw  inctinatiops  are  often  fl:udied;  but  4up^Srti^ 

■^i:yT.pf  reyf^lution^^  cqnquei^,.  and  public  copv^l£i9p^ 

.IWfilif^ryfoEcerQr  political  cr^ftufually  de9idrs  tb^  ii?Q^tna- 

.  .When  a  new  government  is  eftabliihed,  by  whatever 
iBeans,^tbe  people  arecotormonly  diilatisiied  with  it,  and 

Kk2  pay 
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pay  obedience  more  from  fear  and  •newffiiyy  .tflMqibm 
any  idea  of  aliegtance  or  of  moral;  obliga^onf  ^  ^^p^l^ce 
f$  watchful  and  jealous^  and  mvift  ca^^f^ly  S^^^A^^ff^ 
CATCiy  bcgimiing  or  appearance  ,of  mfurijiaj^g:^^^  f^^ 
ty  degrees,  removes  all  theife,di^.cwltie5,j^  ai^^^i# 
the  pt^on  to  regard,. as, theisJajMful  cY^jiatf\^^|»|:^^{^|, 
^hat  family,  vrhpmt  at  firft^  th^y.,coD%r^^  ^nf^^W 
fwdgpL  jco^querors.  Ii^  order  tcK  fou^  ^%iSP|^^^^$^J5l^ 
;^ve  no  rccourfc  tp  aijy  notion  of,  voIyn^j/fg}J<^gt  or 
.promifej.wbiqh,  they  know,  nwr  wgs»in,f)ii^c|[cj^§i}|gr 
IPxpeSed  or  demanded.  The  original  efiablU^ment^as 
formed,  by  violence*  and  fubmitted  to  from  .xieceffitYf 
^T)V^.(Ubfequent  adminiftration  i$  a}fo.  Aipported  by  poftrer, 
and  ac^i^ccd  in  by  the  people^  not  a$  a  matter  oTcboic^, 
but  of  obligation.  They  itnagine  not,  that  tbeir  content 
gives  their  prince  a  title:  But  they  wllfingly 'i^mcnti 
lieiikufe^  they  think,  that,  from  lopg  poflelfidA3;'Wtts 
acquired  a  title  fndependent  of  their  choice  Oi*  iht^miifioh. 

1    Should  UkP  faid,  ttiat  by  liying  upder  A^jfUfl^wfjiif^of 

,t  IMTHJpc^  wfekb  one  might  leave,  every  i^fJfvirftt^iXa^ 

given  a  ta^it  confent.to  bis  authority,  and.pr^l|^e^Q|^n[l 

.    ;dp}>e4ieAce }  it  piay  be  apfwered.  That  fijcj^  impliet^oa- 

,  jff nt  cap  only  take  place,  where  a  ^lan  ipagjnes,  jnat  the 
^after  depends  on  his  choice.  But  where  he^|h^its  "([a? 
,j^ll;ipankiqd  do  who  are  born  upder  eftabliOied  governr 
^qQt$)  that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiancetoV  certain 

.  jpripce  or  certain  government  i  it  would  be  abfurd  l&  m- 
jicr  a  confent  or  choice,  which  he  exprefly,  in  this  cafe, 

.,,ffriqViM?csa(^dabjur,es.   .     ,  .-..,.,  ,^j  ^,  j^^^^ 

x'fuCah  weferiou%  fey,  that >.aupoor.ip^aiit£,>^iTr«rti|$aji 

^-ihftsa^r0ecHoioe4okavehisown.cQ(ttntt7,i>¥tibfijthfdi|i^ 

^t3Niifi}ckign JaogiMgoor  mannerd,^ 9Bd: ^p$»g^Q} ^«to 

^ay,  by  the  fmall  wages  which  he  acquires  ?     We  may 

as  well  aflert,  thut  k  man,  by  remaining  in  a  veflel;  freely 

.  .'^nfenjs  to  the  dominioii  of  ^tfae  mafter^  thp'  he  vifas  caih- 

ricd 
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ri^  on  board  while  afleep,  and  muft  leap  into  the  ocean, 
QUO^pirifb,  'the  nvoment  he  leaycs  hen  -     - .  -/  -  . 

^ '"tWiat  \f  the'  prnice  forbid  his  iiibjeCb  to  quit  hft  dcf- 

Mrtidns;  ^s  in  Tiberius's  time,  it  was  regai'dfed  'as :~k  ' 

<8fi!he  in  a'RbliAK  knight  that  he  had  att^tnptcd  to'Hf  «> 

*ffl}^^Pkli'THlANsV  in  order  to  efcape  the  tyranny  of  that 

4rtp^t6rt  f  'Or  as  the  antient  MustoviTis'  prbWbhW 

^all  travctting  under  pain  of  death  ?     And  did  a  prince  dtn 

^ierv6,  that  many  oFhis  fubjefts  wete  feized  with  tKefteri- 

"zy  oif'tra^l^brtrng  themfelves  to  foreign  nations,  hcrWbtifo 

^ctoii^tlais.  with  great Vcafon  arid  juftice,  reftrain  thenfj'fii 

orjder  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of  htsown  couttdy. 

Wouid^^  the  allegiance  of  'ali''hi^(ubj4as/'b0o 

wile^'ajid'reafoitable  a  law?'   Yet  the  freVd6ni' df  their 

*  choice  h  furely,  in  that  fcafe,  ravifhed  from  them"^  "^'^ 

.  .^  coi^pany  of  men,  who  mould  l^ave  theirliat^Ye  cpun-*  ' 
-  :^y»  ffi",  ^^^^.  to  people .  fome  uninhabitod  r^^^gjiPfiij^  xni^t 
jf}^^m[oJfecqvcfiiig  their  ^^ative  freedoms  but ilfiey,w^5^d 

ibon  find^  that  their  prince  ftill  laid  claim  to  them,  and 
HkHed'tfiki  hi^fiibjeas,  even  in  their  hewr  fe«*«kent* * 
^"^Arfdih  this'hc-inrould  but  aft  conformably <'ta^he^8otfi- 
^''rriokldeas  bf  mankind,  .     -      .    .        . . 


■nojL 


,    T^Ke  trueft  if^«/  conferit  of  this  kind,  which  is  ever' (Jb* 

ycrv9d[,'is  when  a  for,eigner  fettles  in  any  counti'yi  ahd 

is  beforehand  acquainted  with  the  prince^  and  govern- 

menti  and'laws,  to  which  he  muft  fubmit :  Yiei  i's  his  il- 

legi^nce^  tho  .more  voluntary,  much  leis  expected  or  oe- 

.peiided  oni  than  that  of  a  natural  born  fubjeft.     On  tJie 

contrary,^  his  native  prince  ftili  afierts  a  claim  ^d  Km* 

And  if  he  punifhes  not  the  renegade,  when  he  fei^es-him 

0Bfe4iWait^ilArl«is;ncw  prince's  Tcommiffioaj  tUft.  clemency 

<v;^f^bi>fouiiikdrX)n>the>muiucipal  Law,.;  which rift^tilLQPKn- 

^^iSk  gbhdeltins  theprifoner;  hue  on  tbeeonren|^o£priACC9, 

V^»iTI  3  V'7        ''    r)-i     -,^,      •  '     .    \.      •        •         k  .j.f    --...1       ->       ■ 

•!.sD ''i;w '»^i  ".»•'';  .  ^  •';  .  I'y'K'k 'S'i'.'"  '■.  .•.   .•-.who 


'»£ 


who  have  agreed  to  this  mdulgence^'in^Mdel^ito^^ve^Vil^ 

reprifals.  ...  .  i  .  ^..j  i.  .|ii  i^.-i-  mo 

Suppofe  J|n  ufurpcr,  after  Tiavirig  baniQiea'  hi^'liWfUT 
prince  and  royal  family,  fhouU  eftablifli  his  d6mlH&ri^%l?^ 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and  (hoi^ J  )ffcii^^ 
fuch  exaft  difcipline  in  his  troops,  and'ib  rc|uiar%  W/p6^ 
fition  in  his  garrifons,  that  no  infurreftion  had* ever  b^Si* 
raifed,  or  even  murmur  heard,  againft  his  admihi3?auon  r 
Can  it  be  aflerted,  that  the  people,  who  in  their 


abhor  his  treafon,  have  tacitly  con  fen  ted  to  his  authorityi(  i 

and  promifed  him  allegiance,  merely  becaufcfi  from  heccf^ 
fity>  they  live  under  his  dominion  ?  Suppofe  again  tlieir 
natural  prince  reftored,  by  means  of  an  army,  which  n^ 
aiTembles  in  foreign  countries  :    They  receive  him  wtti  j 

joy  and  exultation,  and  fliew  plainly  with  what  relu<?lk Ace*  j 

thpy  had  fubmitted  to  any  other  yoke^     I  may  now  afify,  i 

npQi^;wh^t  foundation  the  prince's  title  ftands  ?  Not  d'tt 
popular  oonfent  furely  :  -For  tho'  the  people  willingly  a6'-»' 
quiefce  in  his  afuthority,  they  never  imagine,  that  tbeii; 
confent  makes  him  fovereign.  They  confentj  becaiii'^' 
they  apprehend  him  to  be  already,  by  birth,  their  lawful 
ffxyereign.  And  as  to  that  tacit  confent,  which  may  now 
hie.  inferred  from  their  living  under  his  dominioiu  'this  is 
n(^  more  than  what  they  formerly  gave  <o  the  tyr^iit^'aiipi 

WheBf  wc  aflert,  that  all  lawful  gore^ijqient  arife^  fh^iSft 
th*  people,  we  certainly  do  them  a  great  d^I  n(|pip^.h9^ 
litwr  than  they  deferve,  or  even  expe«9:  and  defir<?./^p^ 
us.     After  the  Roman  dominions  became  too*|uiip>^ie]^j  i 

for  the  republip  to  govern^  the  people,  over  the  whole 
known  wprld,  were  extremely  grateful  to  Augustus  for 
thi^t  a^tbority,  which,  by  violence,  he  had  eftaM iiffi^d  over*  ' 

them  5  and  they  fhewed  an  equal  difpofition  to  lubmit-tb' 
the  fucceflbr,  whom  he  left  them,  by  his  laft  wilt  and 
teftamente    It  was  afterwatdS  their  misfortune,  that  there 

never 


I 


i 
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but  that  theix  Iia<e  of  princes  was  continually  broke,.  t)t\i^t , 
^{T  i^vgte.i^Qjl^atioASior  publiek  rebellions.     The  pra-* 
t$psffl)^^^^ofi,f\\f^  failijre  pf  eyerjc  /atpiljr,  fet  up  one 
cpiljefor;  the  I^egions  in  the  Eaft  a  fecond;  thofe  inGER-  ^ 
MANiC^  perhaps,  a  third  :  And  the  fword  alone  c6dd  He-' ' 
cide  the  controversy.    The  condition  of  the  people,  in 
that  mighty  iponarcby,  was  to  be  lamented,  not  becaufe 
the  choice  oir  the  eipperor  was  never  left  to  them  i  for  that 
was  impradlicablc :  But  hfecaufe  they  never  fell  under  any 
fu^ceffion  of  matters,  who  might  regularly  follow  each 
other.     As  to  the  violence  arid  wars  and  bloodflied,.  oc- 
cahoned  by  every  new  fettlement ;  thofe  were  not  blame* 
able,  becaufe  they  were  inevitable. 

The  houfe  of  XiANC aster  ruled  in  this  iHancl  about 
fix,^y  years;  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rofe  feemed 
4,^Uy  to  multiply  in  England.  The  prefent  eftablidi- 
mept  \i2s  taken  place  during  a  ftill  longer  period.  Have 
aU  vie:^s  of  right  in  another  family  been  utterly  extin- 
gi^ifhedj  even  tho'  fcarce  any  man  riow  alive  had  ardved 
at  yeaw  of  difcretion,  when  it  was.expelled,  or  could  have 
confented  to  it^  dominion,  or  have  promifed  it  allegiance  ? 
A  fufjicient  indication  furely  of  the  general  fentiment  of 
mankind  on  this  head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partirans' 
of  tlie  abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of  the  loilg* 
time,  during  which  they  have  preferved  their  imigiaary 
fidelity.  We  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a  family,  whieh, 
wfef •  affirm,  tas  been  juftly  expelled,  and  which,  from  t|i$i 
itioment  the  new  fettlement  took  place,  had  forfeited  Mil: 
tide  to  authority.  ':      *  .       . 

But  would  we  have  a  more  regular,  at  leaft,'  atnore 
j;>hil6fophi.c;^l  ,re(utatio;i  of  this  principle  of  an  "original 
contraci  pr  popular  confent;  perhaps,  the  following  ob- 
fervaupns\may  fgffice.  ,  "  '  •'^ 


I 
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cither  to  pubhj,.  or  Jiivfltc;^iyili^::iJi)|dt|Wo»*«fe  Irtjjxs 
love  of  childreii/eratitude  to  benefa^o/s,  plbr  to  the  lub* 


tincts.  we  P^tD 
thejiaft  tribute  Q^moral  spprd^iTtidh  an^^e^^^  ^ 

peHbli',  4&uiited  by  '^^m,  fibelk\H^f  power  an^^iiiitt-' 


.1  "I 


,  , ^ f» .,  ^I3>i:>3ia  biiEft 

'tMtfecohd  kjiid  of  moral  duties  are  ^WC^^^f^rc  jigj  Vfirioi 

ported  by  any  , Original  inftina.of  J^aturcf .  Jyj^  SKfe  Bffin3j 
formed  entirely  from  a  fenfe  of  obligation,  w|^)^i9^oi 
fider  the  necefHties  of  human  fociety,  and  the.  ^o^pg^^iUbx;) 
of  fuppbrting  it,  if  thefe  duties  were  negled:e/d« ,  /-Xi?  I^Wdo 
y«/n^  Of  a  regard  to  the  property  of  others,  fMiiyj^f^o:^ 
obferi^anc'e  oT  promifes,  become  obligatory,  j|iu|ac(]ji}jf^j(n 
an  Xuftifif  ity  over  mankind.  For  as  'tis  evideJat^  ^^^S^^on 
maH  foves'hinifelF  better  than  any  other  perfoi^  l^jsgfgf  ^(j 
turSlly  impelled  to  extend  his  acquifitions.  ^si^ JPt^l^j  & 
poififilc ;  and  nothing  can  reftrain  him  m,t^ij  lffPR?9^^  oi 
buPfefleRion  and  experience,  by  which  he  lear^^.j^^f  ^p^g-j  '\^y 
nic76us  efte(^s  of  that  licence,  and  the  total  diifljol^^jp^qfoi) 
focfety;  which  niuft  enfue  from  it.  His  otigii?^.  jy^vcjtiijl^^ri) 
tion,  therefore,  or  inftinft,  is  here  checked  a^  wftNnocbrfJ 
by  a Tubfequent  judgment  orobfervatipu*^      .  ^  /^-jV^Ji  ^o  esii 

The  cafe  is  precifely  the  farpc  with^hcpqli^ifli^^ptjtftvill 
dutj^  of  atlegtanci^  as  with  the  tmx^x;i^  dH^^ps^of  jjutQiceshid^orl 
fidejity.  pur  primary  iuftin(Sl$ le^d  u;i,  /.eiAenie  iodnlsie^  ^^\ 
ourfelves^  in^  nn^iuiited  l.iberty^^oil.ito  fe^k  dbaiibiphooirci>ns 
other^:  An()  Vi^  re9e(S^oii  on]yj:jwhiqfa,^ligsgef:Us^tiQL^^'^^ 
crifpr.?  lypl^^ftxoig.  paffioo^^  i|iflW?fflBSD.afcpcac8  iaaifi^i 

ordjrj.    A  yej^  (piall^^^qgr^e  o£,|?^p|riegk«&lW^  ivi 

t4o^.^(ui5(:es.te  ^c^ch^u;^  %\^^  f(a^ifl^^n»»tfqffi%l^Wal5^ 

paaintained^ 


' 
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.  !■  I  ,  ?  ' 


A 


iiiiikliiiie4^>«l$lbditi«  tH^a^^^  and  du^  . 

thkiffMMitjr'biiift^ffiaM  fiA  ttitdf' conteihpfj  wiere  i^  ; 
obtfife*fe«'is  Tiot^payci  to  it,    'The  bSferva^on  of  ticiff 
genottl  atid  dMk^  iu^erefts  k  die  fottree  6f  at^lldgianc^^^  '^ 
aiui'i'f  dn^itioral  oBligatidii,  Which  wi  atiriWe'S'it!  '    ", 

Wat  ne^^^^^  /$^ntbcis,,t<^; JfpiWd  thft*«f  nl 

of^aiie^tar^e'^T^o^^d^^     to  magi^r^csj,  ^w.^t^qf^^^^  ,t 
or ^,re^^  to j^r^'ifes,  ^^i^4  Jt^  jR«|Pf#*  tf^W  'Wfi*f  ^->  > 

laems'wtien  it  appcw>^tjlif^t^>^#Jg»Pf;^.^^ 
fiand  precifely  oa  the  lame  foundation^  and  are  both  fv^ 
mitti^ ib'bf  tnairicind,  on' account  ,<^  the  aj^parent  li^r^,. 
teidl£  aiHtf  itece£Ettks  of  human  ibciety  i '  We  are  boiinijl  ^^ 
to  bbey  ourYovereign,  *tis  faid ;  becaufe  we  have  ^iy^n  a   ^ 
tadfpromlfe  t!o  that  purpofe.     But  why  are  we  bound. 1:9  '^ 
obfiifve  our  promife  ?     It  muft  here  be  aflerted^  tb^t,  d^f  ^ ., 
commerce  and  imiercourfe  of  mankind^  which  are^^Q(|(ifQ^,i.^ 
mighty  adfahtag^,  can  have  no  fecurity  where. rriq^^jpf^  ^^^ 
notc^ard  to  their  engagements.    In  like  manne|,,i;9g}f  ^|i..,, 
be  (kid,  that  men  could  not  live  at  all  in  fociety^,  a|t,leafti^..  ^ 
a  ci^ilnsed  Ibciety,  without  laws  and  magiftrf^tes  s|i),d  jud|^  ,^ 
to  ptcfvent  the  encroachments  of  the  ftrong  upon  th^wealp,.  ,{ 
of  the'tvidfent  upon  the  juft  and  equitable.  ,  Thue  pbligi^r.  ,,t 
tioh  t6  altegiance  being  of  like  force  and  authority  vfiih    ^ 
the^eMigatii^ti  to  fidelity,  we  gain  nothing  by  refolving^  ^ 
th^)Oflcf  iklo  iht  other.    The  general  interefts  or  neceiE-    ] 
ties  of  fociety  are  fufficient  to  eftabllfli  both. 

If  the^reafon  b  afked'  of  that  obedience,  which  we  are    , 
boUnd:to  {iay  to  govemmenty  I  readily  anfwer:  Becauff 
foci^duU  ntr^thmmft  Juhfifi :    And  this  anfwer  is  cfear 
an^ioiteUigible  4»  aU  mankind.    Your  aitfwtr  i^,'  becau/e 
we  Jboaid  hep  [^trj^ofd.     But  befrics,  that  liO  tody,  till  "'' 
trahttd  cn.a9li)lolSd{d^id  lyfiem,  can  eithei-  todpithend 
or  rdtfli>tfaisl>ai»fwer  :  Btfideb  tKis>  I  fay,  ydu'fiiid  yourfel^  '  ^ 
emb^raffi$>^(f^hfna^ti$  tifked;  ii^'j  wahhumitQ  keep  our 
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MiTi/'j^    And  yoQ '  can .  gjive  no  .t»tlter ianluB^,s  Int^Biiir 
iMidd,  imflfedisltti;^  wtoliottt  an/cticuit^rlii^e/iAMlHillsd'^ 
fer  our  obligation  io  allegiance.  ^  >n  >'.  * 

But  U  whm  is  aUegiatue  due  ?  And  who  ttrl.Ar^Usji^ul 
fyvertigns?  This  queftion  is  often  tlie  moAjdlfficuk' of. 
any,  atidltabk  to  iAfiAkedireufficMW.  .Vfheais^ca^e  wasx-i 
jb'  happy i  that  they  can  anfwer,  OunfrBfrutfiher^gt^wbiSi 
iiAifitij  in  aJire^  liney  from  4meiJi99tSy\HMyh<xm^pfwnrned% 
m  for  many  ages;  tUs  anfwer  admits  ofrsnarKflyjrneireflii 
tho'  hiftovtans,  in  tracfing  up  to  tbcremotfift  aiiU%Ul^  tte) 
ori^n  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  ^^coftmoMy^hMp^A 
peits^  that  its  fir^  authority  wks  derived  froti  uSvktfitiaAd 
and  violence.  *Tis  confeft,  that  private  JulUee^  iaiifbh& 
abftihence  from  the  properties  ef  others^  isa tnbftcaidi^o 
nal  viftQe  :  Yet  reafon  tells,  that  there  b*  nopropertj^rind 
.durable  obje£b,  fuoh  as  lands  or  houfes,  ^wiien  oarefuiljfn 
exttnitted  in  paffing  from  hand  to  band,  but  muft^  {aAhbIi^ 
{Kviod,  have  been  founded  on  fraud  and  injufticfe.  •  %h^* 
neeeiBties  of  human  fociety,  neither  in  privatrnor  pttUiefr 
life,  v^ill  allow  of  fuch  an  accurate  enquiry :  And^henent^ 
is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what  m^y,  with  fapljky, 
be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  falfc  philofopby,  in.^ 
lifting  and  fcrutinizing  it,  by  every  captious  rulje  pf  logic^ij 
lit  every  light  or  pofition,  in  which  it  may  be.plapcd.   .    ,♦ 

The  queftions  with  regard  to  private  property  havelStsd^f 
infinite  volumes  of  law  and  pbijofophy,  if  in  b^tb  wead^ 
the  commentators  to  the  original  text;  and  inttie^end'y^ 
we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  many  of  thjd  rules,  ibereiT 
eftabliflied,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and!  arbitrary;  rfEhe«^ 
like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  regard'to  thefoccoffiori** 
and  Hghts  of  princes  and  fcfrms  of  go^^Difient.  .  .Many*# 
cafes,  no'  doubt,  occirr,  cfpeclally  in  'the  infancy  iof  ajiyv; 
government,  which  admit  of  no  detemftibaitioffiifrotR'rtfafi.i 
laws  of  *  juftice  ^nd*  equity :  And  our '  htftbrian-  SJ^m^u 
allows,  that  the  controverfy  between  Eti w AKtt  the* Abrf^j 

and 


d^dtteitonty^bfiao^^afipesi}  to  bcavm»  tliitii^^  bjr.wa^  iinAf 
violence.  :.-..*'..■  o   ;    ,.>,  'u:o    ...i  zoi 

"'  Wteo  "^tt  teH  me^  whetlier  GsitMAi^cu»tor, JDr ^^3 
obgh^itO'  have  ibcci^eikd'TiBBBMOs^rhad.he  diik^.  wh«te\ 
tfaejr  Tiiere;bo(&  kti^e,  widibut  natmii^any  iof  hi^r;; 

fttiboefibri  <o  iQught  the  >right  ^oft  adoption^  to  be  receiised 
ak»^tthr|letitt(>>ll}at'of  blood,  iH  a  nation,  n^tere  ie^ind 
tfa&fame/«^i£fc»iini'f>rii7ate  fisMlies,  and  had  already,  ia. 
tw0^t(9kmce^  takm^lace  itt  th&|niblic  t  Qnght  Gee* 
M^i>nc^^^«»l9e%fltem<d^tbe  eldeft  ion  becaufe  hewai 
bmirbefoye  Dausi79 ;  or  the  younger,  beeauTe^be  waa. 
achdptad  aftetf the* j»nh  of  bis. brother?  Ought  the.  right  ' 
o^tthe';cyer  to  beregarded  in  a  nation,  where  Uii3:eUeft 
brother  bad :no  advaittage  in  the  (uoceBsm  of  prints. f^^ 
fiiiliesf'OuDgbt'the  Roman  emfiire,  at  that, time  tdibe  . 
efteemcd  hereditary,  beoaufe  of  tMro  examfdes  9  or  ought . 
k9  'dven  ^0  early,- to  be  regarded  as  belongings  to.Jthe'.| 
.ftvoinlgei'  OF  present  po&fibr,  as  being  founded  oil  fore*  : 
cent  to^uferpation  ?  ^ 

•'CbMiioDus  mounted'  the  throne  after  a  pretty  loitg 
fillrceifioii  of  excellent  emperors,  who  had  acquired  their 
f  itfi^,  not  by  birth,  or  public  elefiion,  but  by  the  fiiSH- 
tious  y?te  of  adoption.  That  bloody  debauchee  feeing 
niwH^r^hy  a  conspiracy  fuddenly  formed  between  his 
wfetajch^rvd^ her  .gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  ; 
P^atmak  Praff6i^  or.  to  have  the  command  of  the  guards  5 
thefeltmmediately  deliberated  about  choofing  a  mafter  to 
htsihiin  kind,  to^  fpeak  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  ages;  and. 
caft  tfhen-eyes  on  Pertinax.  Before  the  tyrant's  death  . 
tv^s  known i' the- Pn^i^  went  fecredy.  to  that  fenator, 
-wht»<,  on  the  appearance  of  the  foldiers,  imagined  that 
hi^^cutiom  had  iveen  brdered  by  Commodus.  m  He  was 
insmediaJtbly^  faluted  emperor  by  the^  o&o&t  ^d  hia  at^ 
tehdants;  ehear^Uy^  prQ<7}a^ed<t7«the  populace  ;  un*^ 
•  huu  willingly 
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f    •                     ■•"     •■       ■    •■      ■■■''■}  •^.•!:  :',  • 
willingly  fubmitted  to  by  the  guards;  formailf  reebge« 
BiWby  thefenateratKl  pai&veiy' V^eWi^  Sf  ft4'»li)& 
;jnc«  andaVmics  of  theem'ptte;  '  >''  ^  ''''^'  i'^Mnv 

fHC«iH«»^pripf«;.Anjl!t^W9Em«fffl6n^?r  "^^^SfB^i 

$9(  ^.?wf^t^ycriuR^t^f,ef^f^H^y?fflP<^fi? 
4iB  tM^pi«J.*WWlly  (9  <«^  .Jj^ti^^^  ISP^^^ 

■«WhpW*W^  by.  tbeifof4i^i(?^,,FR5fl^;^e|,bx^^5^^j^ 
ia«ii:(titiliw»eifp  ^y  d^efC0Blff,,?«4,jpff^H#ateF?  tel* 

Niger  in  Syria  eledled  hionfelf  emperor,  gAi^i-t^;^ 
■inultuary  confent  of  his  army,  and  was.  attended  widi 

s^^'iO^*^-?^'^'^  of  the  fenat^  and  people,' oF^omb. 

3<^wV^ff^P  Britain  foupd  an . equal  right  t^jteTu^J^ 


i;^i^Afil^rW^mx%  finding  his  oyrn  bjrtb  ^^V-j  j?3f^  *^^ 
^,i5iif<^.injf^riqr  jo^iejmpcf^^^  crown,  profeK  a^ni^.  m 
'i.^nfiintW,?jnly,of.  rtjvcpging  the  dc^tli  P/j^,W^^^- 

bW^^  even  of  the  foldiers  confent,  he  was  from  necdSty 

acknowledged  emperor  by  the  fenate  and  people;  and 

^'liiii^  efta3>lii]ied  in  his  viotent  authority  bf£vbduh%  Ni- 

'^iCTEk- and  "AlBINUS^    "  -  ^'  :..:..,  ^^nin'jnmiit^l^tb 

2:iag4!>f.ainotiheD  period)  ^fubUdus,>4t,ml^iUms^lm^%9^^ 


;.  ;^  P%ii'^rfr  itifiances'bf  a  IKcf  mufe^dCfcujf  Wftife^iftci^ 
*  'M'^  .pffip^>s.i^..4fv.,th^  9f  i^f ^A^^ 
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unhappy  ttian  a  defpotic  ^Qy^rnx^c^t  of  that  kiod  )  wKefe 
the  fucc^ffion  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  muft'te 
fcmiriedV^'cAi  ^Very  bbcaltohi  ij^ fe^cif  oi- 'd^oitf.^  In 

ttaymie^rc<^I15htiy-leid^^^  ^m>the»^4^ft-  IW- 

*iit^^^t3  ater  4ht^-4obceffi<wi  ttT'thc  •ehiwtt'.'^rnAildi  tli\: 
€6it{RWl&it,'^yi3ng'idffipou^f^^  'ma^  ItHf^iMtf. 

^i^  £  fi^iBcitei^^flSbitot^,  c»|^^hArhg  da  ^k  ^mm^l^i^ 

^^M^l[?6^'\imtto  timd,  In  order*  to^i^ottftwjdatfr'lli  tb 
"ftfe'fiirniei*i''i  '"-  -    -     *•  •-'  -'^  •  •'  •    '^"  ''^  '^  ''<"'i'-^ 

In^i^  abiolute  government,  when  tnere  is*  no  legal 
Vifiricc^  .^ho  has  a  title  to  the  tHrohe,  li'm'sLyhfilfD^ 
^t^r'miried  to  belong  to  the  iirft  bccupifef.  'lnfl£riCfeS4>f 
"uiis  ktn<i  arc  tiit  too  fivsenient,'  efpecially  in  'thc^eaffeAi 
*inoharchi(CSjl'  'When  any  raceof  priiices  expfr^si'thc'WBj 
or  ^^iiinatibn  oif  the  laft  rovcrdign  Will  life'  fegarditfy^a 
iitlfe .'  "T^^is  tlie  edJa  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  wh<^VilWd 
*^^c1)aMrd:'princfe  to  the  Aicceffion  in  cafe  of  tbe'fiffiiii*  of 
•aw  tkc  llcgitlmate  prihces,  wauld,  in  fuch  aiie^eiit,  ha^e. 
'iome'aiitfiority  *:     TjluS  thp  wiH  of  Chaules  the'*- 

-iH  ^liitiu^atka^lfc  t^lt  Jtttlke cediQoiiarsQce  of  \)^ (}vl^'of  Ro^4Mirj)p<i 

fhe  legitimate  princes,  againft  this  deftination  of  i.Qui9  the  XlVcb^  the,d4jc«> 

irine  of  the  original  eontraH  is  inii(led  on^  ey^n  ia  that  abfolute  goveriyneiit* 

~Ti?^r»V''j^^c'i  lfiltJ6rf,  Yay  fliey,  thdd£ng  Mvisiri^APtT  Vndtiis  jM^ty  to 

^Vi^^ii'^£(i»kW^^V-f€A^riiy,  «bm«]»e  fdtocrificiftflll^/tlvriwiEiHUt 

-aiklch!fe|»€4,f<|'ehooftifri?W^*fy^/»w8r>  "M  t?»M'fWt4»  i9fa4^4Jb^U 

^^n|.i|^^baftu'4..J>/l/)ef*  pf  th;  threne^  without  th^  c^^^t  pf  d[ie  nation. 

^ut  tEe  Conite'de  Bo  v l  a  1 1^  i  l m  y  r  s,  wKo  wrote  in  defthc^W  th^  )>aliard 

princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of  an  origin;^]  contrad^  efpecially  wben^j^licM 


00:1 
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coiid  difpdfed  of  the  whole  Spanish  mcHKurcfay.  The 
ceflioii  of  the  antient  proprietori  €fpeciali7"«wkeft  joiiled 
CO*  cotiqiieft,  is  likewife  efteemed  a  ¥ery  good  titlCs  TM 
gi^neral  bond  or  oUigadOn,  whicfe  biAdi  us  to*  goverti* 
ihenU  >9  the  intereft  and  neceffities  of  foctety^  aAd  tfci^ 
oMigatidn  is  veiy  ftrong.  The  dcberdiinatioii'of  ktiP 
this  or  that^  particular  prmce  or  form  of  goveroBleM  m 
frequently  more  uncertain  and  xiubtoos.  Prefent  poflcT- 
fion  has  confiderable  authority  iir  dsefe  caf«s,  and  grfciitnr 
tinrt  in 'private  property;:  beca»fc  of  the  difenUis  irtiitth 
:ltteiid  alll  reirolutions  and  'changes  <»f  gov*miAciit  ^; ' ""' 

We  fhaU  only  obferve,  before  we  conclude,  that  tho^ 
an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  juftly,  in  tfitr  fpfedS-i" 
latire'  fciences  of  metaphyfics,  natural  ^hilofophy,  "or 
aftronomy,  be'  efteemed  unfair  and  inconclufive,  yet  iq^ 
all  queftions  with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  criticifm, 
there  is  really  no  other  ftandard,  by  which  any  contro- 
vcrfy  can  ever  be  decided.  And  nothing  is  a  clearer 
proof  that  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to 
find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes,  which  are  repugnant  to 
the  common  fentiments  of  mankind,  and  to  the  practice  and 
opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  The  dodrine,  which 
founds  all  lawful  government  on  an  original  contra^f^  or 
confent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind ;  nor  has 
the  ableft  of  its  partizans,  in  profecution  of  it,  fcrupled 
to  affirm,  that  abfolute  monarchy  is  inconjijient  with  civil  /(h 
dityf  andfo  can  be  no  form  pf  civil  government  at  all-fi  and 

ff 

ftky  Sbferve;  was  a  noted  republican ;  but  being  a  man  of  Inrntng,  and  irttj 
^onverfiint  in*  hifloiy,  he  knew  the  people  were  never  almoft  confohed  ia 
fhefe  revolutions  and  new  eflablifhments,  and  that  cinoe  alone  btftowed  right 
and  authority  on  what  was  commonly  at  iirft  founded  on  force  and  violesceb 
See  Etat  Je  la  Fhasct,  Vol.  Ill, 

*  The  crime  of  rebellion,  amongft  th«  antients'wai  commonly  marked  by 
the  terms  rt»Ti^»^^(v^  novas  r«  molirl, 

^  See  Lock  I  on  goveroment,  chap.  7.  §  90. 

^at 
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i^atrih  Jitpreme  petv^r  in  ajlate  €annoi  take  fr^nat^  fnm^ 
fy,iax45  and  imfifjkimsti  any  part  of  bis  property^  without  his 
^own'^confentor  that  $f  hi$  r^prefentatives  \,  What  auth^-* 
rilyi  any^  moral  rearpning  can  bave^  which  leads  into  opi-* 
niQftis.4is»  yM^  of  the  gmeral  pra^lke  of  mankind,  in 
i^Fjjf  {kbee^btill./Abfinglt  kingdom,  '(is  eafy  to  deter? 

:j  H:  STfae  eiijr^Bfib^  liflbet\vith  ia«iitifnityy  where  the  obliEitkm  of  obeii'* 
«nce  to  9DVf|itf9(V)t{i^  ^IfritM^  to  <a.  promife  ia  in  Plato  UCrittnei  wbcvo 
Socrates  refufes  to  efcape  from  prifon^  becaufe  he  had  tacitly  promifed  to 
ohey  the  lat^s.  Thus  Y»e  buiidt  a  tory  confequence  of  paffive  obedience^  on  a 
whig  fonnd^n  f^i  the  oi%iAal  contrad, 

,.New.d)fco\«rie9  a;-e  not  to  be  expeded  in  thefe  matters*  Ifnomkiii,  till 
very  lately^  ever  imagined  that  government  was  founded  on  oontndt,  'tis  cer- 
l^n  it  canoot^  in  j^eneral,  have  any  fuch  fouadation* 
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Of      PaSSIVJE.    OSEDIBNCE. 

IN  the  former  effay,  we  enaeavoured  to  refute  the  j^^- 
cuhtive  iyrtems  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation  ;  as 
well  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  dne  party,  as  the 
^iiofc^hical  of  the  other.  We  come  now  to  eXamind 
the  prapkai  cohfequcnc^s,  deduced  by  each  party^ 
with  regaiil  to  the  nftcrfures  of  fubmiffioA  due  to  fove- 
rcigns; 

As  the  obligation  to  juftice  is  founded  inttrdy  oh  thd 
interefts  of  fodety,  which  require  mutual'  abftinence  front 
property,  in  order  to  prtferve  peace  arhong  mankind ; 
'ti^  evident,  that,  when  the  execution  of  juftice  would 
be  attended  with  very  pernicious  confequences,  that' 
Virtue  muft  be  fufpended,  ahd  give  place  to  jJublic  uti- 
lity, in  fuch  extraoi*dinary  and  fuch  prefling  emergea* 
cies.  The  hiakim,  fat  Jtfjtitia  &  ruat  Cceluniy  let  juftice 
be  performed,  tho*  the  univerfe  be  deftroyed,  is  ap- 
parently falfe,  and  by  facrificing  the  end  to  the  means^ 
ftewa  a  prepofterous  idea  of  the  fubordination  of  duties. 
What  governor  of  a  town  makes  any  fcruple  of  burning 
the  fuburbs,  when  they  facilitate  the  advances  of  the 
enemy  ?  Or  what  geheral  abftains  from  plundering  a 
hetitral  country,  when  the  heceffities  of  war  require 
It,  and  he  cannot  otherwife  maintain  his  armv.^  The 
tafe  is  th(i»  fame  with  the  duty  of  allegiance  j  and  com- 
mon fenfe  teaches  us,  that  as  government  binds  us  tp 
bbedience  Only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public  uti- 
lity, that  duty  muft  always,  in  extraordinary  cafes,  wherl 
public   ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedictice,  yield  tcr 

Vol.  h  L  1  the 
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fiit  primary  and  original  obligation.  Salus  populi  fitpremg 
Lix^  the  fafety  of  the  people  is  the  fupreme  law.  This 
maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  mankind  in  all 
ages:  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  infurrec- 
tions  againft  a  Nero,  or  a  Philip,  fo  infatuatoi  with 
party- fyftems,  as  not  to  wi(h  fuccefs  tg  the  enterprise, 
and  praife  the  undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical 
party,  in  fpite  of  their  fublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  fuch 
cales,  to  judge,  and  feel,  and  approve,  in  conformity  to 
the  reft  of  mankind* 

.  Refiftance,  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  queftidn  can  only  be,  among  goei 
r^foners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  df  neceffity,  which 
canjuftify  reiiftance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  comnKand-- 
able.  And  here  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  Ihall  always  in- 
cline to  their  fide,  who  draw  thelond  of  allegiance  die 
clofeft  poffible,  and  cbnfider  an  infringement  of  it,  as 
the  laft  refuge  in  defperate  cafes,  when  the  publk  is  in 
the  higheft  danger,  from  violence  and  tyranny*  For  be- 
(Ides  the  mifchiefs  of  a  civil  war,  which  commonly  at* 
tends  infurreflion ;  ^is  certain,  that  where  a.  dUpofitioB 
to  rebellion  appears  among  any  people,  it  n  one  Chief 
caufe  of  tyranny  in  the  rulers,  and  forces  them  into  many 
violent  meafures,  which  they  never  would  have  cm- 
braced,  had  every  one  feemed  inclined  to  fubmiffion  and 
obedience.  'Tis  thus  the  tyrannicidi  or  aflaffination,^  :q>- 
proved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  inftead  of  keeping  ty- 
rants and  ufurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times  mors 
fierce  and  unrelenting  j  and  is  nowjuftly,  upon  that  ac- 
count, abolifhed  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  iiniver- 
fally  condemned  as  a  bafe  and  treacherous  method  of 
bringing  to  jufticc  thefe  difturbersof  (bciety. 

Befides }  we  muft  confider,  that  as  obedience  is  out 
duty  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  it  ought  chiely 
to  be  inculcated  \  nor  ca9  any  thing  be  more  prepofte* 

rous 
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tons  than  an  anxious  cire  and  foUicitude  in  dating  all 
the  Qafcs,  in  wfakh  refiftance  may  be  allowed.  Thus, 
tho'  a  pbilofopherreafonably  acknowledges,  in  the  coiirfe 
of  an  argument,  that  the  hiles  of  jtiftice  may  he  Hf* 
penfed  with  in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity ;  what  ihould  we 
think  of  a  preacher  or  cafuift,  who  fhould  make  it  hi$ 
chief  ftudy  to  find  out  fuch  cafes,  and  enforce  them  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  argument  ahd  eloquence  t  Would 
hsnot  ht  better  employed  in  iiiculcating  the  general 
do£trine,  than  in  difplaying  the  particular  exceptions^ 
which  we  are,  perhaps,  but  too  much  inclined,  of  our-? 
felves,  to  embrace,  and  to  extend  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  reafons,  which  nuty  be 
{deaded  in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have^ 
with  fo  much  induftry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  refift* 
ance ;  maxims,  which,  it  muft  be  confell,  al-e,  in'  ge-* 
netad,  fo  pernicioua,  and  fo  tleftrudive  of  ci^il  fociety. 
ThejSr/F  is,  that  their  antagomfts  cafrying  the  db&rine 
of  obedience  to  fuch  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only 
zjever  to  mention  the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  cafes^ 
(which  might,  perhaps,  beexcufable]  but  even  pofitlvely 
to  exctiide  them ;  it  became  necefiary  to  infift  aii  tbefe 
exceptions,  and  defend  the  rights  of  injured  truth  ahd 
liberty.  The  fic9ndy  and,  perhaps,  better  reafoh,  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  BuiTisri  conflltution  ^ti 
form  of  government* 

'Tis  almoft  peculiar  to  our  cohftltution  to  eflablifh  t 

jBrft  magtftrate^with  fuch  high  pre  eminence  and  dignity, 
that  tho' Umited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  in  a  manner,  fo 
far  as  regards  bis  own  perfon,  above  the  laws,  and  can 
neither  be  queftiozred  nor  ptinifiied  for  any  injury  or 
Wrong,  which  maybe  committed  by  him.  Hi$  mJnifters 
alone,  or  tbofe  who  a£l  by  his  commiffioh,  are  obnoxi- 
ous to  juflice ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  allured,  hy 
the  profpeS  of  perfonalfafety,  to  give  the  laws  their  free 
€9Uffe.  an  ec^ual  fecurity  is,  in  efFefi,  obtained,  by  the 

L  1  a  punifh- 
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punifliment  of  ItSkt  oiFenders^  and  at  the  fame  timer  ^ 
civil  war  is  avoided)  which,  wadbd  jbs  riie  infallible  con-' 
fequence,  were  an  attack,  at  every  tmii,  made  dmSAy 
upon  the  fovereign.  But  tho^  the  conJQitution-  pays  thi» 
falutary  cempUnient  to  the  priiKe,  it  caa  never  rea&n-' 
ably  be  uiideritood,  by  th^  maxim^  to  have  deteraun^ 
ed  its  own  deilru^lion^  or  to  have  eAabliilied  a  tame  fub^ 
miffion,  where  he  prote^9  hi»  minifters,  pecfeveies  ia 
Injuftice,  and  ufurps  the  whole  power  of  the  cominon-> 
wealth.  This  cafe,  indeed,  is  nevei  expr^fly  put  by  the 
bws;  becaufe  it  is.  iiBpoffible  for  them,  in  their  ordr- 
nary  courfe,  to  provide  axemedy  for  it,  or  iftaMifh  any^ 
i)iagiflxare,  with  fupeiuor  aiitfaorit)R,  $0  ehaftife  the  ex- 
orbitancka  of .  the  piince*.  But;  a^  %  right  withmtat 
remedy  would  be.  dae  greattft  oC  all;  abiMrdittea;  Aw 
remedy  in  this  cafe^  is  tb?  exUapiiiiiiary  om  .ofi  jptSth 
ance,  when  affairs  come  fo  that  extrejiuj^,  ihil  tl^..cocK 
(litutton  can,  be  defejided  by  it^i^Qn^r  RdiiUnce^,  tbere« 
fore^  muflr^  of  courfe,  bj^ipome.  mof^,  Aequen^iifi  Am 
British  government,  thaa  ia  otj^re^.i^duchi  sm ^ampler^  , 

apd  confifl  of. fewer  parts  aad.inQvefitfiKs^:  \${k«re.t^ 
King  is  an  abfdute  ^ivereign,   hm  ha#  littkf.tQf^tatieir' 
to  commit  fuch  enorsi;ious  ty,rMt|iy -a^  iilay  jufilypnoirok^ 
rebellion:  But  where  he  is  limited^ hi^.iniH^rudei;itam«« 
bjtion,  without,  auy  great  vkes^  m^  maJbim  into  tfasM' 
perilous  fituation.     This  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  faa¥«  'j 

b^en  the  cafe  with  Cha&L£$  theFi^rft;  aixdJf  wemay 
now  fpeak  truth,  after  animofities  a£e  laid*  tbia:WS^-a]iQ^:  \ 

the  cafe  with  James  the  Second* .  Thefe  were  hafiqlds^ 
if  not,  in  their  private  charader,  good  mea ;  bujt  qaiflak.-'  i 

ing  the  nature  of  our  conftitution^.  and  en^ro^ng.  the-  l 

whole  legiflative  power,  it  became  necelTary  ta  oppofe^ 
them  with  fome  vehemence;  and  even  to  depcive  the 
latter  formally  of  that  authority,  which  be  bad  ufed  with 
fuch  imprudence  and  iiidifcretiou* 
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Of  the  CjdAxit  losr  of  Parties. 

TO  abolifh  all  diftiu£lions  of  party  may  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  riot  defirabie,  in  a  free  govern- 
ment. The  only  parties,  which  are  dangerous,  are  fuch 
as  entertain  oppollte  views  with  regard  to  the  eflentials 
cf  government,  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  or  the  more 
confxderable  privileges  belongirtg  to  the  feveral  members 
of  the  conftitutlon  j  where  there  Is  no  room  for  any  com- 
promize or  accommodation,  and  where  the  controverfy 
may  appear  fo  momentous  as  to  juftify  even  an  oppofition 
by  arms'  to  the  pretenllons  of  antagonifts.  Of  this,  na- 
ture was  the  ahimofity  continued  for  ab6ve  a  century  be- 
tween the  parties  in  England;  an  animofity  which 
broke  out  fometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occafioncd 
violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endangered 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there 
has  appeared  of  late  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  an  uni- 
verfal  defire  to'abolifh  thefe  party  diftindlions ;  this  ten- 
dency tc^  a  coalition .  afFords  the  moft  agreeable  profpeft 
of  future  happinefs,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  cheriflicd 
and  promoted  by  evei'y  lover  of  his  country. 

,  There  is  not  a  niore  efFeclual  method  of  promotii^  Co 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreafonable  infult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage 
moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  all  dif^ 
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putes^  to  perfutde  each  that  ita  antagonift  may  poffibly 
be  fometimes  in  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in  tiie 
pxaile  and  blaxne  which  we  beftpw  on  either  fide.    TImt 
two  former  Eilays,  concerning  t|ie  original  contra^  and 
paffivi  ehedtencej  are  calculated  for  this  purpofe  with  re- 
gard to  the  phihjophical  coptroverfies  betweeii  the  parties^ 
and  tend  to  fhow  that  neither  fide  are  in  thefe  refpeds  fo 
fully   fupported  by  reafon  as  they  endeavour  to  flatter 
chemfelves.     We  ihall  proceed  to  exercife  the  fame  mo- 
juration  with  regard  to  the  btftorical  difputes  between  the 
parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  them  was  jufliii^  by 
plaufible  topics  ;  .that  there  were  on  both  fides  wife  men 
who  meant  well  tp  their  country,  and  that  the  pad  ani- 
mofity  between  the  i^dions  had  lio  better  foundation  than 
narrow  prejudice  or  interefted  paifion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  t)ie  name 
of  whigs,  might  juftify  by  very  fpecious  afgoipents,  that 
oppofition  to  the  crown,  from  \^hich  our  prefent  free 
conftitution  is  derived.  ^jTho'  obliged  to  acknowlege, 
that  precedents  in  favour  of  prerogative  bad  uniformly 
taken  place  during  many  reigns  before  GliARLES  the 
Firft,  they  thought,  tl^at  there  was  no  reafon  for  fut^? 
intt;ting  any  longer  to  fo  dangerous  an  authority.  Such 
might  have  been  their  reafoning :  The  rights  of  manr 
Icind  arc  fo  fapred,  'diat  ^q  prefcription  of  tyrijnny  or 
arbitrary  power  caff  have  authority  fui^ci^ot  to  aboljfti 
them.  Liberty  is  fo  ineftimable  a  bleffing,  that,  wbere- 
ever  thcfc  appears  any  probabiljty  of  recovering  it,  a  na- 
tion may  willin^y  run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not  even 
to  repine  at  the  greateft  elFufion  of  blood  or  diiSpation  of 
treafure.  All  human  infiitutipns,  and  pone  more  than 
government,  are  in  continual  fluduation.  Kings  are 
ftire  tq  embrace  every  opportunity  of  extending  thefr  prc-^ 
pgatives :  And  if  favourable  incidents  be  not  alfo  laid 
|)old  of  to  extend  and  £scure  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
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isui  univerfal  defpotifm  muft  for  ever  prevail  amongft  man- 
Icind^  The  example  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations 
prove,  that  it  is  no  longer  fafe  to  entruft  with  the  crown 
the  fame  exorbitant  prerogatives  which  had  formeriy  been 
cxercifed  during  rude  aed  Ample  ages.  And  tho'  the 
example  of  many  late  reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  favour 
of  a  power  in  the  priqce  fomewhat  arbitrary,  more  re- 
mote reigns  afford  inftaneesof  ftrider  limitations  impofed 
om  the  crown  $  and  tho£b  preteniions  of  the  parliament, 
now  branded  with  the  title  of  innovations,  are  only  a  re- 
covery of  the  juft  rights  of  the  people. 

Thcfe  view«,  far  from  being  odious,  are  lurely  large, 
and  generous,'  and  noble :  To  their  prevalence  and  fuc- 
cefs  the  kingdom  owes  its  liberty  ;  perhaps  its  learning, 
its  induftry,  commerce,  and  naval  power:  By  them 
chiefly  the  English  name  is  diftinguifhed  among  the  fo- 
ciety  of  nations,  ai^id  afpires  to  a  rivalfliip  with  that  of 
the  freeft  and  moft  illuftrious' commonwealths  of  anti- 
quity. But  as  all  thefe  mighty  confequences  could  not 
reafonably  be  forefeen  at  die  time  when  the  conteft  be- 
gan, the  royaliAs  of  that  age  wanted  not  fpecious  argu- 
vients  on  their  fide,  by  which  they  could  juftify  their 
defence  of  the  then  eftabliflied  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
We  {hall  ftate  the  queftion,  as  it  might  appear  to  them 
at  the  aiTcmbling  of  that  parliament,  which  by  their 
violent  encroachments  op  the  crQwn>  began  the  civil 
Wvars, 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  faid, 
known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  ufe  and  prac- 
tice :  Reafon  is  (b  uncertain  a  guide  that  it  will  always 
be  expofed  to  doubt  and  controverfy  :  Could  it  ever  render 
itfelf  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  had  always  retain- 
ed it  as^  their  fole  rule  of  conduct :  They  had  ftill  con- 
tinued in  the  primitive,  unconne&ed  ftate  of  nature, 
without  fubmitting  to  political  government^  whofe  fole 
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b^fis  is,  not  pure  reafpn,  btit  authhrity  aad  precedent^ 
Diflblve  thefe  tyes,  you  break  all  the  bonds  ot  civil  fo- 
ciety,  and  leave  every  man  at  liberty  to  confvlt  hb  pacti? 
cular  intereft,  by  thoife  expedients,  which  his  appetite, 
difguifed  under  the  appearance  of  reafon,  (hall  di(^te  to 
bim.  The  fpirit  of  innovation  vi  in  itfeif  pernicious, 
however  favourable  its  particular  obje6l  may  fbmetijnei( 
appear  :  A  truth  fo  obvious,  that  thie  popular  party  them- 
fdves  are  £bn(ible  of  it,  and  therefore  oover  their  en- 
croachments on  the  crown  by  the  piadifale  pretence  of 
their  recovering  the  antient  liberties  of  the  peO[i«.  * 

But  the  prefent  prerogative$  of  the  crown*  allowing 
all  die  fuppc^idons  of  that  pajrty,  have  been  iitconi^ibly 
cftabljihed  ever  Qnce  the  acceflion  of  the  Hpufe  of  Tur 
Po;ql;  a  period,  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  an  huar 
-  dred  aqd  fixty  yie^ii's,  niay  be  allowed  fuffici^nt  to  give 
liability  to  any  copfiitution,  Would  \t  no|  haye  appeare4 
ridiculous,  in  the  reign  of  the  Eipnpcrof  AoRiAi^^  tcj 
talk  of  the  conftitutipn  of  the  republic  as  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment i  pr  to  fuppofe  that  the  former  rights  of  the 
fenate,  and  confuls  and  tribunes  w^rc  ftill  fubfifting  ? 

.  But  the  prefent  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  are 
infinitely  more  fevourable  than  thofe  ef  the.  Rom  AH 
f  mperors  during  that  age.  The  authprify  of  Augustus 
was  a  plain  ufurpttion,  gro«nded  only  on  military  vio- 
lence, and  fornis  fueh  an  ?era  irtthe  Roman  hiftory,  as 
is  obvious  to  every  reader.  But  if  Henry  VII.  really, 
«s  fome  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it 
^as  only  by  infenfible  acquifitions,  which  efcaped  the 
^pprehenfion  of  the  people,  and  haye  fcarcely  been  rcf 
marked  even  by  hiftorians  and  politicians.  The  new  gor 
yernment,  if  it  defjerv'es  the  name,  is  an  imperceptible  tran-r 
fition  from  the  former;  Js  entiiMjly  engrafted  on  it ;  dor 
fives  its  ijtle  fuHy.from  that  root ;  and  Is  to  he  oonfidered 
gply  »^5  one  of  ihpfe  gr^du^l  .revolut|onS|  •  to  whicli 
• .  human 
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}mman  aSaks^  ia  cv^sry  aatlon,  will  be  for  ever  fubr 

^ea. 

The  Houfe  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart, 
exercifed  no  prerogatives,  but  what, had  been  cUiine4 
and  exercifed  by  the  PiANTAGENExs,  Not  a  fingle 
branch  of  their  authority  caa  be  faid  to  be  akogeeher  ai| 
ifinovation.  The  only  difference  is,  that  perhaps  the 
former  kings  exerted  tbefe  powers  only  by  intervals,  and 
were  not  able,  by  reafon  of  the  oppofition  of  their  ba-? 
rons,  to  render  thepi  fo  fteady  a  rule  of  adminiftration  *, 
But  the  fole  inference  from  thi?  fafl:  is,  that  thofe  an- 
cient tiines  were  more  turbulent  and  feditlous  j  and  that 
royal  authority,  the  conftltution,  and  the  laws  have  hapr 
pily  of  late  gained  the  afcendant^ 

«  •  * 

Under  *what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  talk 
of  recovering  ^he  antient  conftitution  ?  The  formcu*  con-;? 
troul  over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but 
i|i  the  barons :  The  people  had  no  authority,  and  even 
little  or  no  liberty,  till  the  cro^n,  by  fuppreffing  thcfe 
faftioUs  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
obliged  all  the  fubjcfts  equally  to  refpeft  each  others 
rights,  privileges,  and  properties.  If  we  muff  return 
to  the  antieht  barbarous  and  Gothic  conftltution ;  let 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  now  behave  themfelves  with  fo 
much  infolence  to  their  fovereign,  fet  the  firft  example. 
Let  them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a 
neighbouring  baron  ;  and  by  fubmitting  to  flavery  under 
him,  acquire  fome  proteflion  to  themfelves ;  together  witl^ 
the  power  of  exercifing  rapine  and  oppreffion  over  their 

*  The  author  belieres  that  he  was  the  firft  writer  wh«  advanced  that  the 
family  of  TvDOA  poHeiTed  in  general  more  authority  than  their  itnniediate 
predeceffots :  An  opinion,  which,  he  hopes,  will  be  fupportcd  by  hiftory, 
but  which  he  propofes  with  fome  diffidence.  There  are  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
arbitrary  |>ower  in  f«me  former  rt^f,  erea  after  figoiag  of  the  charters. 
The  power  of  the  crown  in  that  age  depended  icfa  on  the  oo«ftit«)tion  thai^ 
(^A  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  the  prii^ce  who  wore  it. 

in- 
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inferior  flaves  and  villains.    This  was  the  condition  of 
the  commons  among  their  remote  anceftors. 

But  how  far  back  (hall  we  go,  in  having  recourfe  to 
antient  conftitutions  and  governments?  There  was  a 
confiitution  ftill  more  antient  than  that  to  which  thefe 
innovators  zffe&  fo  much  to  appeaL*  During  that  pc- 
iriod  there  was  no  magna  charta :  The  barons  themiblvei 
poflefled  few  regular^  ftated  privileges :  And  the  houfe  of 
commons  probably  had  not  an  exiftence* 

It  is  pleafant  to  hear  a  houfe,  while  they  are  ufurpln"^ 
the  whole  power  of  government,  talk  of  reviving  an-f 
Cient  inftitu^pns.  Is  it  not  known,  that,  tho'  the  re- 
prefentatlve^  received  ijirage3  from  their  conftituents  \  to 
be  a  member  of  their  houfe  was  always  confidered  as  a 
burthen,  and  a  freedom  from  it  as  a  priyiliege  f  Will  they 
perfuade  us,  that  power,  whichof  all  human  acquifitions 
is  the  moft  coveted,  and  in  companion  of  which  even 
veputation  and  pleafure  a^4  fiches  are  flighted,  could 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  burthen  hv  any  ipaa  I 

The  pretty  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons,  it  |s 
faid,  entitles  them  ito  poore  power  than  their  anceftors 
enjoyed.  jBfit  to  what  is  this  encreafe  of  their  property 
pwing^  btit  to  an  encreafe  of  their  liberty  ahd  their  fe-^ 
cur^y  ?  Let  theni  therefore  acknowledge,  that  their  an^ 
ceftors,  while  the  crown  was  reftraii^  by  the  feditio^s 
barons,  really  enjoyed  le&  liberty  thai)  they  themfelvef 
bave  attained,  after  the  fovereien  apquifed  the  afcendan^ ; 
Apd  let  them  enjoy  that  liberty  with  moderation ;  an4 
not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  ahd^  by  render<«' 
ipg  it  a  pretence  fpr  endle$  innovations^      . 

•        -•  / 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  tjie  prefenf  eft^b}ifli^ 
p;-a£tice  of  the  age,  That  has  moft  authority,  becaufe  it 
f$  recent:  It  is  alfo  better  known,  for  the  fame  reafon. 
Who  has  affured  thofc  tribifjic?,  that  the  Pti^NTACB- 
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^JBTs  did  not  exercife  as  high  a£b  of  authority  as  the 
TuDORs  ?  The  hiftorJans,  they  fay,  do  not  mentida 
them*  But  the  hiftorians  are  alfo  filent  with  rtgard  to 
the  chief  exertions  of  prerogative  by  the  Tudors. 
Wherp  any  power  pr  prerogative  is  f\i\\y  and  undoubtedly 
cft9blifi}e49  the  exercife  of  it  pafles  for  ^  thing  of  courfe^ 
fuid  readily  eiicapes  the  notice  of  hifiory  and  annak. 
Had  we  no  other  monuments  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
^han  what  are  preferved  even  by  Camden,  the  moft  co- 
pious, judicious^  and  exa£k  of  our  hiftorians,  we  ihould 
b^  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moft  important  maxims  of  her 
government. 

Was  not  the  prefen^  ptipnarchical  governm/ci^t,  tp  its 
full  extent,  authorized  by  lawyers,  recommended  by  fli- 
yines,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiefced  in,  ^Siy 
paffionately  cherifhed,  by  the  people  in  general  ;  and  all 
this  during  a  period  of  at  leaft  a  hundred  and  fixty  years, 
and  till  of  late,  without  the  leaft  murmur  or  controver- 
fy  ?  This  general  confent  furely,  during  fo  long  a  time, 
muft  be  fufEcien^  to  reader  a  conftitution  legal  and  valid. 
If  the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived^  as  is  pretended, 
from  th|p  people ;  here  is  their  confent  in  the  fulleft  afid 
moft  ample  terms  j^hat  can  be  defired  or  imagined, 

Put  the  people  muft  not  pretend,  becaufe  they  can, 
by  their  confent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government, 
that  therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleafure, 
to  overthrow  and  fubvert  them*  There  is  no  end  of 
thefe  feditious  and  arrogant  claim's.  The  power  of  the 
crown  is  now  openly  ftruck  at :  The  nobility  are  alfo  it^ 
viable  peril ;  The  gentry  will  foop  follo^ :  The  popi^ar 
leaders,  who  will  then  ajTume  the  name  of  gentry,  will 
next  be  expofed' to  danger:  And  the  people  themfelves, 
having  become  incapable  of  civil  government,  and  lying 
vnder  the  reftraint  of  no  authority,  muft,  for  the  fake 
of  peace,  admit,  inftead  of  their  legal  and  mild  mo-r 
^piarchs^  afucceffion  of  military  and  defpotic  tyrants. 
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'  nChef^  confequenccs  ane  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the 
^fent  futy  of  the  people,  tho*  glofled  over  by  preten* 
fions  to  ciWl  Hbertyv  is  in  reality  incited  by  the  fanati- 
dfin  af  religion ;  a  principle  the  tnoft  blind,  headftrong 
and  ungovernable,  by  vrhicli  binnan  nature  can  ever 
pofibty  be  aftuated.  Popalar  rage  is  dreadful  from  what* 
c^er  motive  derived  :  But  muft  be  attended  with  the  moft 
pemtcioiis  confeqiiences,  when  it  arifes  from  a  principle, 
wfajdi  difcbiois  all  contron}  by  human  law,  reafon,  or 
ttUbouty^   . 

Thefe  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make 
ufe  of  to  juftify  the  condud  of  their  predeceilbrs,  during 
that  great  crifis.  The  event  has  fhown^  that  the  reafon- 
ings  of  the  popular  party  were  better  fpunded ;  but  per-r 
haps,  according  to  the  eftabliflied.  maxims  of  lawyers  and 
politicians,  the  vrews  of  the  royalifts  ought,  beforehand, 
10  have  appeared  more  fojid,  more  fafe,  and  more  legaU 
But  ^his  is  certain,  that  the  greater  moderation  we  now 
employ  in  reprefenting  paft  events  ;  the  nearer  we  {hall 
]be  €0  produce  a  full  coalition  of  the  parties,  and  an  en* 
tire  acquiefcencc  in  our  prefent  happy  eftablifhment.  Mo* 
Oration  is  of  advantage  to  every  eftablifliment :  Nothing 
but  zeal  can  orcrtum  a  fettled  power :  And  an  over- 
l^dive  zeal  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  fpirit  in  an* 
tagofiifts^  The  cranfKkm  frdm  a  moderate  oppofitlon 
^gaiaft  an  eftablifhment,  to  an  entire  ^cquL^fcence  in  it, 
IB  eafy  and  infenfibk. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  (hould 
Induce  the  malccontent  party  to  acquiefce  entirely  in  the 
prefent  fettlement  of  the  conftitution.  They  now  find, 
that  the  fpirit  of  civil  liberty^  tho'  at  firft  connected  with 
religious  fanaticifm,  could  purge  itfelf  from  that  pol* 
lution,  and  appear  linder  a  more  genuine  and  engaging 
^peft  J  a  friend  tp  toleration,  and  an  encourager  of  ail 
the  enlarged  and  generous  fentimwts  tbfit  do  honour  to 

human 
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human  nature.  They  may  obferve,  that  the  popular 
claims  couJd  ftop  at  a  proper  period ;  and  after  retrench- 
ing the  exorbitant  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  could  ftill 
maintain  a  due  refped  to  monarchy,  to  nobility,  and  to 
all  antient  inftitutions.  Above  all,  they  muff  be  fen-* 
fible,  that  the  very  principle,  which  made  the  ftf'ength 
of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief  au- 
thority, has  now  deferted  them»  and  gone  over  to  thek 
antagonifts.  The  plan  of  liberty  h  fettled ;  its  happy 
eiFefts  are  proved  by  experience  j  a  long  traft  of  time  has 
given  it  ftabiltty ;  and  whoever  wouM  attempt  to  over- 
turn it,  and  to  recall  the  paft  government  or  abdicated 
fumily,  would,  befides  other  more  criminal  imputations^ 
be  expofed  in  their  turn  to  the  reproach  of  faiSlion  and  in- 
novation. While  they  perufe  the  hiftory  of  paft  events, 
they  ought  to  re  fled,  both  that  thefe  rights  of  the  crown 
are  long  fince  annihilated,  and  that  the  tyranny,  and  vio^ 
lence,  and  oppreffion,  to  which  they  often  gave  rife,  are 
ills,  from  which  the  eftabliihed  liberty  of  the  conftitutiort 
has  nov^  at  laft  happily  proteded  the  people.  Thefe  re- 
fle^ons  will  prove  a  better  fecurity  to  our  freedom  and 
privileges^  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  the  cle^reft  evidence 
of  h&Sy  that  fuch  regal  powers  ever  had  any  exiftence^ 
There  is  not  a  more  effeftual  method  of  betraying  a 
'  caufe,  than  to  lay  the  ftrefs  of  the  argument  on  a  wrong 
place,  ana  by  difputing  an  untenable  poft,  enure  the  ad^ 
Terfaries  to  fuccefs  and  vi^ry. 
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Of  the  Protestan't  Sv cce-ssiok* 


1  Suppose,  that  a  member  of  parlinment,  in  the  reign 
pf  King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  while  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Prcis/lant  SucceJJion  was  yet  uncertain, 
were  deliberaftin^  concerning  the  party  he  would  chufe 
in  that  important  queftion,  and  weighing,  iit^ith  impar- 
tiality, the  advantages  and  difadvantages  on  each  fide. 
I  believe  the  following  particulars  would  have  entered 
into  his  confideration. 

He  would  eafily  perceive  the  great  advantages  refuking 
from  the  reftoration  of  the  Stuart  family ;  by  which 
we  fhould  preferve  the  fucceffion  clear  and  undifputed, 
free  from  a  pretender,  with  fuch  a  fpecious  title  as  that 
of  blood,  which,  with  the  multitude,  is  always  the  claim, 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  eafily  comprehended.     'Tis  in 
yain  to  fay,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  queftion  with 
TtpLxi  to  governors^  independent  Qf  government^  is  frivo- 
lous, and  little  worth  difputing,  much  lefs  fighting  about. 
The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  enter  into  thefe 
fentiments  ;    and  'tis  much  happier,  I  believe,  for  (o^ 
ciety,   that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in  their 
natural  prejudices  and  prepoileffions.     How  could  ftabi- 
lity  be  preferved  in  any  monarchical  government,  (which, 
tho'  perhaps,  not  the  beft,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
inoft  common  of  any)  unlefs  osen  had  fo  paifi^nate  a  re- 
gard 
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jgard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal  i  family  ;  and  even  tko 
he  be  weak  in  underftanding^  or  infirm  in  years,  gave 
hint  ib  great  a  preference  above  perfons  the  ihbft  accom- 
pliflied  in  fhining  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  atchieve- 
inents  ?  Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in  his  claini 
at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  vacancy ;  and 
the  kingdom  become  ttie  theatre  of  perpetual  wars  and- 
convulfions  ?  The  condition  of  the  Rom  An  empire,  fure- 
ly,  was  not,  in  this  rtfpeA^  much  to  be  e^vki  ;  nor  is 
that  of  the  Eajiem  nations,  who  pay  little  regard  to  thtf 
title  of  their  fovereigns,  but  facriiice  them,  every  day,. 
to  the  ca^ritte  or  memetttary  huniotir  of  the  populace  or 
feldiery*  ^iff  but  jk  fdd lifii  wifllom,  Vrfiich  is  fo  carr- 
fidly  dilplayed^  in  undervaluing  princes, -and  placing  then! 
an  a  level  wkh  tht  AcaiMift  of  mankind*  To  be  fur^, 
an  afiatoiniftr  finds  no  inoi«  in  the  greattfft  moii^tfch  than 
in.  tile;  lowefr  peafaut  or  day-laiboiK^  s  and  a  moraliil 
may,  perhaps^  frequently  find  iefe«     But  what  do  all  diefe'  j 

refleftions  tend  to  ?   We,  all  of  us,  ftiU  retain  thefe  pffe-*'  ! 

judices^in  favour  of  birth  and. family  \  and  neither  in  cxir  j 

4brious  occupations,  nor  ntof^.carelefs  amufements,  can  wd  i 

ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them*  A  tjragedy  ^  that  fliould  re- 
prefent  the  adventures  of  failocs)  Or  porters^  or  even  of 
private  gentlemen,  would  prefently  difguft  u^ ;  but  one 
that  introduced  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  alt 
air  of  importance  and  dignity.     Or  ihould  a  man  be  able^  j, 

by  his  fupe^ior  wifdom^  to  get  entirely  above  fuch  pr^*  i 

poflfeffions,  he  would  foon,  by  means  of  the  fame  wif-  \ 

dom,  again  bring  himfelf  dowti  to  them,  for  the  fake  of 
foclety,  whofe  Welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  intimately 
conneded  with  them.  Far  from  endeavouring  to  unde- 
ceive the  people  in  this  particular,  he  would  cherifh  fuch 
fentiments  of  reverence  to  their  princes ;  as  requiiite  to 
preferve  a  due  fubordination  in  fociety.  And  tho'  thtf 
lives  of  twenty  thoufand  men  be  often  facrificed  to  maiii* 
tain  a  king  in  poi&ffion  of  his  thiQne^  or  preferve  the 

right 
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right  of  fucceffion  undifturbed,  he  entertains  no  indigna- 
tion at  the  lofs,  on  pretence  that  every  individual  of  thefe 
was,  perhaps,  in  himfelf,  as  valuable  as  the  prince  he 
ferved.  He  cenfiders  the  confequences  of  violating  the 
hereditary  rights  of  kings  :  Confequences,  which  may  b^ 
felt  for  many  centuries  ;  while  the  lofs  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  men  brings  fo  little  prejudice  to  a  large  kingdom^ 
that  It  may  not  be  perceived  a  feW  years  aftcrw^ards. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hanover  fucceffion  are  of  an 
oppofite  nature,  and  arife  from  this  very  circumftance, 
that  it  violates  hereditary  right  5  and  places  on  the  throne 
a  prince,  to  whom  birth  gave  no  title  to  that  dignity* 
*Tis  evident  to  any  one  who  confiders  the  hiftory  of  this 
ifland,  that  the  privileges  of  the  people  have,  during  the 
two.laft  centuries,  been  continually  upon  the  increafe, 
by  the  divifion  of  the  church-^land^,  by  the  alienations 
of  the  barons  eftates,  by  the  progrefs  of  trade,  and  above, 
all,  by  thei  bappinefs  of  our  fituation,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  gavfi  us  fufficient  fecurity,  without  any  flandiug 
army  or  military  eftablifliment.  On  the  contrary,  public 
liberty  has,  almoft  in  every  other  nation  of  Europe, 
been,  during  the  fame  period,  extremely  upon  the  de- 
cline ;  while  the  people  were  difguftsd  at  the  hard/hips 
of  the  old  feudal  ipilitia,  and  chofe  rather  to  intruft  their 
prince  with  mercenary  armies,  which  he  eafily  turned 
againft  themfelves*  It  was  nothing  extraordinary,  there- 
fore, that  fome  of  our  British  fovereigns  miftook  the 
nature  of  the  conftitution,  and  genius  of  the  people  ; 
and  as  they  embraced  all  the  favourable  precedents  left 
them  by  their  anceftors,  they  overlooked  all  tho!*e  which 
were  contrary,  and  which  fuppofed  a  limitation  In  our 
government.  They  were  encouraged  in  this  miftake,  by 
the  example  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who,  bear- 
ing the  fjfime  title  or  appellation^  .and  being  adorned  with 
the  fame  enfigns  gf  authority,    naturally  led  them  to 
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claim  the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  *.     The  flatterf 
of  courtiers  farther  blinded  them  ;  and  above  all,  that  of 
the  clergy,   who  from  feveral  pafiages  oi  fcripure^  and^ 
tbefc  wrcfted  too,  had  creftcd  a  regular  artd  avowed  fyftem 
of  tyranny  and  defpotic  power.     The  only  method  of 

*  It  appean  froffl  the  fpeeches,  and  f  roclamations,  and  whole  train  of  j 

Kins  Jams 3  I.*s  .adtions,  as  well  aa  his  fon*s»  that  they  confidered  the 
Enclish  government  as  a  fixnple  monarchy,  and  never  imagined  that  any 
confideraiile  part  of  their  fubjeda  entertained  a  contrary  idea.    This  made  j 

them  difcever  their  pretenfions,  without  preparing  any  force  to  fupport  them  5  ^ 

ind  eren  without  referve  or  difgaife,  which  are  always  employed  by  thofc» 
who  eattr  upon  any  new  projeA,  or  endeavour  to  innovata  in  any  govem- 
ihent.    King  James  told  hia  pacUament  plalnly,t  wkeo  t^ey  meddled  in 
ftate  affaii9,  Ne  futor  ultra  crep'tdam.     He  ufed  alfo,  at  his  table,  in  promif- 
cvons  companies,  to  advance  his  notions,  in  a  mianner  ftill  more  undifguifed : 
As  we  may  learn  from  a  ftory  told  in  the  life  of  Kfr.  Wallxr,  and  whidt 
that  poet  ufed  frequently  to  repeat.     When  Mr.  Wallkk  was  yonngf  he 
bad  the  curiofity  to  go  to  court  \  and  he  ftood  in  the  circle,  and  faw  King 
Jamzs  dine,   where,  amongft  other  company,  there  fat  at  table  two  hi- 
ihops.     The  King,  openly  and  aloud,   propofed  this  queilion,   Whether  ht 
might  not  fake  bit  fuhjcSs  tnmiey^  nvhen  he  had  occafion  fir  it,  without  aUtbli 
firtnalUy  of  farliament  f  The  one  biihop  readily  replied,  God  forbid  you  fioHld 
net :  For  you  are  the  breath  of  our  no/irils.    The  other  biihop  declined  aufwer* 
Ing,    and  faid  he  was  not  /killed  in  parliamentary  cafes  s    But  upon  the 
King's  urging  him^  and  faying  he  would  admit  of  no  evaiion,  his  lordfhip 
replied  very  pleafantly,  ff^hy,  then,  J  think  your  majefy  msy  lawfully  take  my 
brother**  money :   For  he  offers  \t»    In  Sir  W a  t  TX  R  R  A i  iri  o  li  *a '  preface  to 
the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  there  is  this  remarkable  paflage,     Philip  II.  by 
firong  hand  and  mam  force,  attempted  to  make  himfelf  net  only  an  abfolute  mo* 
narch  over  the  Netherlands,  llkt  unto  the  kings  and  foverelgns  of  England  and 
France  ;  but  Turk-like,  to  tread  under  bis  feet  all  tbiir  natural  andfundamen- 
tal latus,  privileges t  and antient  rights*     Spxnssr,  fpeakingof  fomegraJBtt 
of  the  English  kings  to  the  laisH  corporations^  fays,  '<  All  whkh,  tho*, 
**  at  the  time  of  their  firft  grant,  they  were  tolerable,  and  perhaps  reafoo- 
**  able,  yet  now  are  moft  nnreafonable  and  inconvenient.    Bot  all  thtfft 
**  will  eafily  bo  cut  oflF  with  tfa^  foperior  power  of  her  majdty*9  pierogative, 
^'  againft  which  her  own. grants  are  not  to  be  pleaded  or  infoeced**'    Sua 
§f  Irzlavd,  p.  1537,. Edit.  1706. 

As  thefe  were  very  common,  if  not,  perhaps,  die  univerfal  notions  of 
the  times,  the  two  5rft  princes  of  the  hoiVfe  of  St v art  wero  the  more 
citufaUe  for  their  tmftakt.  Mi  Rap  in,  fuitable  to  hh  nfual  malip* 
iiity  and  partlaifr^  feems  to  treat  thtm  wUh  too  mvdi  j^yeritf^  ops  ac- 
GOUAt  of  it. 

7  dcftroying, 
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jkftrdying,  at  once,  alt  thefe  exoH^itant  tJaims  and  pre« 
tenfions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  hereditary  line^ 
and  choofe  a  prince^  who,  being  {dainiy  a  creature  of  the 
public,  and  receiving,  the  crown  on  conditions,  exprefled 
and  avowed,  found  his  authority  eflabliihed  on  the  fame* 
bottom  with  t))e  privileges  of  the  people..    By  ele^ing 
hka  jn  the  royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopi^s  of  ambitions 
tah^Q&Sy  who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  difturb  the 
government  by  their  cabals  and  pretenfions  :   By  render- 
ing the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided- all  the 
inconveniencies  of  elef^ive  monarchy  :  And  by  excluding 
the  lineal  heir,  we  fecured  all  our  conftitutional  limita- 
tions, and  rendered  our  government  unUbrm  and  of' a 
piece.     The  people  cherifli  monarchy,  becaufe  proteded 
by  it :    The  monarch  favours  liberty,  becaufe  created  by 
it.     And  thus  every  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  ne^ 
eftablifliment,  as  far  as  human  ikiU  and  wifdom  can  ex*' 
tend  itfelft 

Thefe  are  the  feparate  advantages  of  fixing  the  fuccef* 
fion,  either  in  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of  Hano- 
YEg.  There  are  alfo'  difadvantages  on  each  eftablifli- 
ment,  which  an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and  exa- 
mine, in  order  to  form  a  juft  judgment  upon  the  whole. 

The  difadvantages  of  the  proteftant  fucceilion  confift  in 
the  foreign  dominions,  which  are  polTeflfed  by  the  princes 
of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be  fuppofed^ 
would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  lofe  us,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ineflimable  ad- 
vantage we  poflTefi  of  being  farroubdcd  and  guarded  by 
the  fea,  which  we  command.  •  The  difadvantages  ef  re- 
calling the  abdicated  family  confift  chiefly  in  their  reli-' 
gion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  fociety  than  fiiat  efta- 
Wifhed  amongft  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and  affords  no  to- 
kratioB,  or  peacr,  or  fecurity  to  any  other  religion. 

Mm  2  It 
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It  appears  to  me,  that  all  thefe  advantages  and  difadvan* 
tages  are  allowed  on  both  (ides ;  at  leaft^  by  every  one 
who  is  at  all  fufceptible  of  argument  or  reafoning*    No 
fubjed,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  the  dif- 
puted  title  and  foreign  dominions  of  the  prefent  royal  fa- 
mily are  a  lofs.    Nor  rs  there  any  partizan  of  the  Stuart 
family,  but  will  confefs,  that  the  claim  of  hereditary,  in- 
defeafible  right,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are 
alfo  difadvantages  in  that  family.   It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
a  philofopher  alone,  who  is  of  neither  party,  to  put  all 
thefe  circumftances  in  the  fcale,  and  affign  to  each  of 
them  its  proper  poife  and  influence.     Such  an  one  will 
i^adily,  at  firft,  acknowledge,  that  all  political  queftions 
are  infinitely  complicated,  and  that  there  fcarce  ever  oc- 
curs, in  any  deliberation,  a  choice,  which  is  either  pure* 
]y  good,  or  purely  ill.     Confequences,  mixed  and  varied, 
may  be  forefeen  to  flow  from  every  meafure  :    And  ma-  ; 

ny  confequences,  unforefeen,  do  always,  in  fad,  refult  i 

from  it.     Hefitation,  and  referve,  and  fufpence,  are  there-*  '• 

fore,  the  only  fentiments  he  brings  to  this  efTay  or  trial. 
Or  if  he  indulges  any  pailion,  'tis  that  of  derifion  and  ri- 
dicule againfl  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  always  ^ 
clamorous  and  dogmatical,  even  in  the  niceil  queftions,           * 
of  which,  from  want  of  temper,  perhaps  ftill  more  than 

of  uiiderftanding,  they  are  altogether  unfit  judges.  1 

j 
But  to  fay  fomething  more  determinate  on  this  head,  ' 

the  following  refleSIons  will,  I  hope,  fhow  the  temper, 
if  not  the  underilanding  of  a  philofopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  firft  appearances^  and  by 
paft  experipm:e,  we  muft  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a 
parliamentary  title  of  the  houfe  of  Hanov£r  are  much 
greatei:  than  thofe  of  an  undifputed  hereditary  title  in  the. 
faoufe  of  Stuart  ;  and  that  our  fathers  aded  wifely  in 
preferring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  houfe 
#f  Stvart  reigned  in  Buxtajn,  whiQh  yk^ith  fome  in- 
9  terruptioDji 
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terruption,  was  above  80  years,  the  government  was  kept 
in  a  continual  fever,  by  thei  contentions  between  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
If  arms  were  dropt,  the  noife  of  difputes  continued  :  Or 
if  thefe  were  filenced,  jealoufy  ftill  corroded  the  hearty 
and  threw  the  nation  into  an  unnatural  ferment  and  dif- 
order.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in  domeftxc 
contentions,  a  foreign  power,  dangerous,  if  riot  fatal,  to 
public  liberty,  cre^fted  itfelf  in  Europe,  without  any 
oppofition  from  us,  and  even  fometimes  with  our  af- 
flftance* 

But  during  thefe  laft  fixty  years,  when  a  parliamentary 
eftablifliment  has  taken  place ;  whatever  fadions  may 
have  prevailed  either  among  the  people  or  in  public  af- 
femblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  conftitution  has  always 
fallen  to  one  fide,  and  an  uninterrupted  harmony  has 
been  preferved  between  our  princes  and  our  parliaments. 
Public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  ^nd  order,  has  flou- 
riihed  almoft  without  interruption  :  Trade  and  manu- 
fa(flures,  andt  agriculture,  have  increafed :  »The  arts,  and 
fciences,  and  philolbphy,  have  been  cultivated.  Even  reli- 
gious parties  have  been  neceflitated  to  lay  afide  their  mu- 
tual rancour :  And  the  glory  of  the  nation  has  fpread  itfelf 
all  over  Europe  ;  while  we  ftand  the  bulwark  againft 
oppreflion,  and  the  great  antagonift  of  that  power  which 
threatens  every  people  with  conqueft  and  fubjecSion.  So 
long  and  fo  glorious  a  period  no  nation  almoft  can  boaft 
of :  Nor  is  there  another  inftance  in  the  whole  hiftory 
of  mankind,  that  fo  many  millions  of  people  have,  dur- 
ing fuch  a  fpace  of  time,  been'  held  together j  in  a  man- 
ner fo  free,  fo  rational,  and  fo  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature. 

But  tho*  this  recent  inftance  feems  clearly  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  there  are  fome  circum- 
ftances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other  fcale ;  and  'tis  dan- 

Mm  3  gerou$ 
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gercms  to  regulate  our  jwigmtnt  by  one  eveiit  or  ex** 
ample. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  floutifliir^  pt^ 
riod  above  fiientioned,  befides  {4o(s  and  covJ^2Lcies  with- 
out nufnber.  And  if  flone  of  thefe  bave  produced  any 
very  fatal  event,  we  may  afcribe  our  efcape  chiefly  to  the 
siiurrow  genius  of  thofe  prinoes  vfao  disputed- our  eAa« 
bliflunent ;  and  may  efteem  otu'feives  fo  fjtr  fortunate. 
But  the  claims  of  the  bamfhed  faa^ily,  i  iear,  are  not  yift 
antiquated ;  and  who  cadi  foreaci,  (hat  tiieir  future  at- 
tempts will  produce  no  greater  diforder  ? 

The  dtfputes  between  privikge  iaad  prerogative  may 
cafily  be  compoTed  by  laws,  and  votes,  and  eonlerences, 
and  conceffioas ;  whefe  tJaere  is  tolembfe  temper  or  fu^u- 
dence  on  both  iides,  or  oe  ekher  fide,  Amoag  contend* 
ing  titles,  die  ^lueftiqn  can  only  be  deiter mined  by  the 
iword,  and  by  devaftation,  aikl  by  civil  war, 

A  prince  who  fills  the  Arowe  w«ih  a  dMputedl  title, 
ilares  not  arm  his  fub}e£ls  ;  the  on!y  method  of  fecuring 
ft  people  fully,  both  agaihft  docheftic  OpprcHSton  and  fo- 
reign conqueft. 

Notwithftandmg  all  our  riches  and  renown,  what  ^ 
critical  efcape  did  we  lately  make  from  dangers^  which 
\vere  owing  not  fo  much  to  bad  condudl  and  ill  fuccefs 
in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  praftice  of  mortgaging  bur 
finances,  and  the  ftill  more  pernicious  maxim  of  never 
paying  ojF  our  incumbrances  ?  Such  fatal  meafures  could 
never  have  beeh  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  fecure  a 
precarious  eftaLbliftiment  ♦, 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  is  ifDt 

•  Thpfe  who  confider  how  univerfal  this  pernicious  pta£liee  of  Aiiidli^g 
iias  become  all  overBuRopi,  may  pefhaps  difpute  this  Jaft  opinion.  But 
«•  k^  oader  kft  n^cffilty  tbaa  oUier  fi4te$« 

fupportcd 
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fiipparted  by  any  other  views  or  motives ;  a  man  needs 
only  tranfyort  himfdf  back  to  the  aera  of  the  reftoration^ 
and  fuppofe^  that  he  had  had^  a  feat  iA  thai  parliamei\c 
which  recalled  Jthe  jroyal  family,  and  put  a  period  to  the 
greajteft  dii(prders  th^t  ever  arofe  from  the  oppofite  pre- 
tenfions  of  pripjsx  and  pcppk.  What  would  have  been 
thottgh.t  of  oiae^  that  had  prQ^ofed,  at  that  time^  to  fet 
^de  CHAJUtjW  IL  and  fetdis  the  crown  on  the  Dyfce  of 
JYoRJt  ty  G^oc^ST^Rp  meriely  in  order  to  e:3fclude  all 
high  cl^ojisf,  like  thpfr  of  their  father  and,  grandfether  1 
Would  not  fuch  aa  qu^  have  been  regarded  as  a  very 
extravagant  ffx^eOWf  who  lpve4  dangerous  remedies,  and 
could  l^mppr  and  j^y  witjji  a  government  and  national 
confiitution,  like  a  quactc  with  a  £ickly  patient  ? 

Th^  advantages  which  refult  from  a  parliamentary 
titlp,  .pr^eferaWy  tp  an  hereditary  one,  tho*  they  are  great, 
ar«  top  refined  ev^r  to  wter  into  the  conception  of  the  vul- 
,  gar.  The  bwlic  pf  mankind  wojuld  never  allow  them  to 
be  fufficient  for  committing  what  would  be  regarded  as 
an  injuftice  tp  the  prince.  They  muft  be  fupported  by 
fome  grx>is,  popjilar,  and  familiar  topics  ;  and  wife  men, 
thoiigh  convinced  of  their  force,  would  rejeft  them,  in 
compliance  with  the  weak(iefs  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  incroaching  tyrant  or  deluded  bigot  alone,  by 
his  mifcoi^uS:^  is  able  to  enrage  the  nation,  and  render 
jpra£ticab}e  what  was  always  perjj^aps  defueable^ 

In  reality,  the  reafpn  affigned  by  the  nation  for  exclud- 
ing the  race  of  Stuart,  and  fo  many  other  branches  of 
the  roj^al  family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  hereditary 
iitle  (which,  however  juft  in  itfclf,  would  to  vulgar 
aftprehenfions,  have  appeared  altogether  abfurd)  but  oh 
account  ^f  the^ir  religion.  Which  leads  us  to  compare,  the 
difadvantages  above  meip^io^fid  of  each  eftabliihment. 

I  confefs, '  that,  confidering  the  matter  in  general,  it 
were  much  to  be  wifiied,  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 

Mm  4  dominions, 
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dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  tb^ 
government  of  this  ifland.  For  not  to  mention  fome  real 
inconveniencies  that  may  refult  from  territories  on  the 
continent,  they  afford  fuch  a  handle  for  calumny  and 
defamation,  as  is  greedily  feized  by  the  people,  who  are 
always  difpofed  to  think  ill  of  their  fuperiors.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover  is,  perhaps, 
the  fpot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  leaft  inconvenient  for 
a  King  of  Britain.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Germa- 
ny, at  a  diftance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are  our 
natural  rivals  :  It  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
as  well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  (bvereign,  and  it  ferves 
only  to.  conne(^  us  more  clofely  with  the  l^oufe  of  Aus- 
TRiA,  which  is  our  natural  ally. 

In  the  lafl  war,  it  has  been  of  fervice  to  us,  by  fur- 
nifhing  us  with  a  confiderable  body  of  auxiliary  troops, 
the  braveft  and  mofl  faithful  in  the  world.  The  Eledor 
of  Hanover  is  the  only  confiderable  prince  in  the  em- 
pire, who  has  purfued  no  feparate  end,  and  has  raifed  up 
no  ftale  pretenfions,  during  the  late  commotions  of 
Europe  ;  but  has  a6ted,  all  along,  with  the  dignity  of  a 
King  of  Britain.  And  ever  fmce  the  acceffion  of  that 
family,  it  would  be  difficult  to  (how  any  harm  we  have 
ever  received  from  the  ele£loral  dominions,  except  that 
ihort  difguft  in  1718,  with  Charles  XII^  who,  regu- 
lating himfelf  by  maxims  very  different  from  thofe  of 
other  princes,  made  a  perfonal  quarrel  of  every  public 
injury  *, 

The  religious  perfuafion  of  thofe  of  Stuart  is  an 
inconvenience  of  a  much  deeper  dye,  and  would  threaten 
tjs  with  niuch  more  difmal  confequences.  The  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  huge  traij{i  of  priefts  and  friers, 
is  vaftly  more  expenfiye  than  ours  :  Even  tho'  unaccom- 
panied with  its  natural  attendants  of  inquifitors,  and 

•  This  was  pubHfliipd  In  ihc  year  X75a, 
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•ftakes,  and  gibbets,  it  is  lefs  tolerating :  And  not  con- 
tented with  dividing  the  facerdotal  from  the  regal  office 
(which  muft  be  prejudicial  to  any  ftatc)  it  beftows  the 
former  on  a  foreigner,  who  has  always  a  feparate,  and 
may  often  have  an  oppofite  intereft  to  that  of  die  public* 

But  were  this  religion  ever  fo  advantageous  to  fociety, 
it  is  contrary  to  diat  which  is  eftabli(hed  among  us,  and 
which  is  likely  to  keep  pofieffion  for  a  long  time,  of  the 
minds  of  the  people.  And  tho*  it  is  much  to  be  hoped^ 
that  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  philofophy  will,  by  de- 
grees, abate  the  virulent  acrimony  of  oppofite  religions 
all  over  Europe  j  yet  the  fpirit  of  moderation  has,  as 
yet,  made  too  flow  advances  to  be  entirely  trufted.  The 
conduct  of  the  Saxon  family,  where  the  fame  perfon 
can  be  a  Catholic  Kii\g  and  Proteftant  £le6lor,  is,  per- 
haps, the  firft  inftance,  in  modern  times,  of  fo  reafonable 
,  «nd  prudent  a  behaviour.  And  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
•  the  Catholic  fuperftition  does,  even  there,  prognofticate 
.3.  fpeedy  alteration :  After  which,  'tis  juflly  to  be  appre* 
hended,  that  perfecutions  will  put  a  fpeedy  period  to  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  the  place  of  its  nativity.  . 

Thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  fetde- 
ment  ill  the  &mily  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a 
difputed  tide,  feem  to  bear  fome  proportion  with  thofe  of 
the  fettlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees 
tis  from  the  claims  of  prerogative  :  But  at  the  fame 
time,  its  difadvantages,  by  placing  on  the  throrie  a  Ro- 
man Catholic, ,  are  much  ,greater  than  thofe  of  the  other 
eftabliihment,  in  fettling  the  crown  on  a  foreign  prince. 
what  party  an  impartial  patriot,  in  the  reign  of  K. . 
.  WitLiAM  or  Q.  Anne,  would  have  chofenamidft  thefe 
oppofite  view$,  may,  perhaps,  to  fome  appear  hard  to 
determine.  For  my  part,  I  efteem  liberty  fo  invaluable 
a  bleffing  in  fociety,' that  whatever  favours  its  progreft 
and  fecurity,  can  fcarce  be  too  fondly  cheriihed  by  every 
pnp  whQ  is  a  lover  of  human  kind. 

But 
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But  At  fettlement  in  die  lioufe  of  Ha«Iov«r  has  ac- 
tually taken  plaoe*  The  prhices  of  that  faoifly,  without 
intrigttC)  without  cabal,  widiout  folipkatibu  ca  dieir 
poLTty  have  been  called  to  mount  our  dtroae,  by  rdie  usifeed 
voice  of  the  whole  legilUtiire.  body.  They  llaTe,  fiaoe 
their  acoeffion,  difplayed  in  mil  Atk  wStkmSy  die  utmoft 
nildods,  equity,  and  regard  to  the  laws  and  conftitutioo. 
Our  own  miniflers,  our  own  panliunents,  ourlblves  have 
governed  us  j  and  if  aught  ill  has  bcMkn  us^  we  can  cm- 
ly  blane  fortune  or  ourfislxfes.  What  a  reproach  mvA 
we  become  among  nations,  1(9  di%ufted  with  a  fetde- 
SDent  fo  deliberately  imAfy  and  whofe  conditions  have 
been  fo  religioufly  obferved,  we  ibould  throw  every  thing  , 
a^in  into  confufion ;  aa4  hy  our  lievity  and  rebellious 
difpofmon,  prove  ouriHves  txNUUy  unfit  for  any  fiate  but 
that  of  abfolute  flavery  and  (ub)o<^ion  ? 

The  gfeateft  inconvenience  attending  a  difpulcd  tide, 
is,  diat  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebel- 
hom.  What  wife  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
would  run  dicedly  upon  9,  civil  war  and  rebeUion  i  Not 
to*  mention,  that  fo  long  poficfion,  fecured  by  fo  many 
laws,  ouift,  ere  this  titne,  in  the  afipwbenfiM  of  a  great 
part  of  ihe  aation,  bavei)egrtt  a  title  in  the  boufoof  Ha- 
koVjEIl,  independent  of  l^ir  prefent  poffeAon :  So  diat 
now  jwe  ftould  not)  «ven  by  a  r evQlitliQ9,  obtain  the  end 
^f  avoiding  a  diluted  litle. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  tvtt  be 
able,  without  fome  other  great  neeeffity,  to  aboliih  our 
debts  and  incumbrances,' in  which  the  intereft  of  fo  many 
•perfons  is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by  foreign 
ibrtcs,  is  a  conqucft :  A  calamity  with  which  the  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which  our 
civH  dtflenfions  are  likdy,  above  all  other  circumftances, 
to  bring  upon  us,        . 
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Idea  of  a  Perfect  Commonwealth. 

OF  all  mankiad  there  are  none  fo  pernicious  as. poll- 
vtical  projeftors,  if  they  have  power ;  nor  fo  ri<ii«- 
culous,  if  they  want  it :  As  on  the  other  hand,  a  wife 
ppliticiian  is  the  moft  beneficial  charader  in  nature,  Ifaje* 
companied  with  authority ;  and  the  moft  innocent,  and 
not  altogether  ufelefs,  even  if  deprived  of  it.  *Tis  not 
with  forms  of  government,  as  with  other  artificial  con* 
trivances;  where  an  old  engine  may  be  rejeded,  if  we 
can  difcover  another  more  accurate  and  comt!nodious,  or 
where  trials  may  fafely  be  made,  even  tho'  the  fuccefi 
be  doubtful.  An  aftablifhed  government  has  an  infinite 
advantage,  by  that  very  circumftance  of  its  being  efta^ 
'blifhed ;  the  bulk  of  mankind  being  governed  by  autho- 
rity, not  reafon,  and  never  attributing  authority  to  any 
thing  that  has  not  the  recommendation  of  antiquity.  To 
tamper,  th^<ef€>re,  in  this  aflfiiir,  or  try  proje<Sb  merely 
upon  the  credit  of  fuppofed  argument  and  philofophy, 
can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wife  magiftrate,  who  will  bear 
a  reverence  to  whilt  carries  the  marks  of  age ;  and  tho* 
he  may  attempt  fome  improvements  for  the  public  good, 
yet  will  he  adjuft  his  innovations,  as  imich  as  ipoi^Ue,  to 
the  anueat  fabric,  and  preferv^  intire  the  chief  pillars  and 
fupports  of  the  conftitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  di- 

• 

vided  concerning  that  figure  of  a  Ihip,  which  is  the  itioft 
commodious  for  failing;  andHoYGlNs,  who  at laft  de- 
termined 
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teraiined  this  controvcrfy,  is  juftly  thought  to  have  obli- 
ged the  learned,  as  well  as  commercial  world ;  tho'  Co- 
lumbus had  failed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  without  any  fuch 
diicovery.  As  one  form  of  government  muft  be  allowed 
more  perfe£k  than  another,  independent  of  the  manners 
and  humours  of  particular  men ;  why  may  we  not  in- 
quire what  is  the  moft  perfed  of  all,  tho'  the  common 
botched  and  inaccurate  governments  feem  to  fenre  the 
purpofes  of  fociety,  and  tho'  it  be  not  fo  eafy  to  eftablifll 
a  new  government,  as  to  build  a  vefTel  upon  a  new  plan  ? 
The  fubje6l  is  furely  the  moft  worthy  curiofity  of  any  the 
wit  of  man  can  poffibly  devlfe.  And  who  knows,  if  this 
controverfy  were  fixed  by  the  univerfal  confent  of  the 
learned,  but,  in  fome  future  age,  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  pra6lice,  either  by 
a  difToIution  of  the  old  governments,  or  the  combination 
^f  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  fome  diflant  part  of  the 
world  ?  In  all  cafes,  it  muft  be  advantageous  to  know 
tivhat  is  moft  perfe6t  in  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
Iring  any  real  conftitution  or  form  of  government  as  near 
it  as  poi&ble,  by  fuch  gentle  alterations  and  innovations 
as  may  not  give  too  great  difturbance  to  fociety.        ' 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  prefent  eflay  is  to  revive  this 
fubje<3  of  fpeculation  j  and  therefore  I  ihall  deliver  my 
fentiments  in  as  few  words  as  poffible.  A  long  difTerta- 
tion  on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  fuch 
difquifitions  both  as  ufelefs  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  fuppofe  great  refor- 
ttiation  in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imagin* 
ary.  Of  this  nature,  are  the  Republic  of  Plato,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Oceana  is  the 
only  valuable  model  of  a  commonwealth,  that  has  as  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public. 

The 
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The  chief  defeSs  of  the  Oceana  feem  to  be  thcfe. 
Firfly  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  ability,   by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ- 
ments.    Secondly^    Its   Agrarian  is  Impra&icable.     Men 
will  ibon  learn  the  art^  which  was  pra^lifed  in  antient 
Rome,  of  concealing  their  poileifions  under  other  peo- 
ple's names ;  till  at  laft,  the  abufe  will  become  fo  com- 
mon, that  they  will  throw  ofF  even  the  appearance  of  re- 
ftraint.     Thirdly^  The  Oceana  provides  not  a  fulEcient 
fecurity  for  liberty,  or  the  redrefs  of  grievances.     The 
fenate  muft  propofe,  and  the  people  confcnt  j  by  which 
means,  the  fenate  have  not  only  a  negative  upon  the 
people,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  confequencc, 
their  negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  people.     Were 
the  King's  negative  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  English 
conftitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  comin<r 
into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  abfolute  monarch.     As 
his  negative  follows  the  votes  of  the  houfes,  it  is  of  little 
confequencef:  Such  a  difference  is  there  in  the  manner  of 
placing  the  fame  thing.     When  a  popular  bill  has  been 
debated  in  the  two  houfes,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all  its 
conveniencies  and  incpnveniencies  weighed  and  balanced  i 
if  afterwards  it  be  prefented  for  the  royal  aflent,  few 
princes  will  venture  to  rejeft  the  unanimous  defire  of  the 
people.     But  could  the  King  crufh  a  difagreeable  bill  in 
embryo  (as  was  the  cafe,  for  fome  time,  in  the  Scots 
parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the  articles)  the 
British  government  would  have  no  balance,  nor  would 
grievances  ever  be  redrefTed  :  And  'tis  certain,  that  exor- 
bitant power  /proceeds  not,  in  any  government,  from 
new  laws,  fo  much  as  from  neglecting  tp  remedy  the 
abufes  which  frequently  rife  from  the  old  ones.     A  go- 
vernment,  fays   Machiavel,  muft  often  be  brought 
back  to  its  original  principles.     It.  appears  then,  that  in 
the  Oceana  the  whole  legiflature  may  be  faid  to  reft  la 
the  fenate ;  which  Harrin^^ton  WQuld  own  to  be  an 

incoA- 
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incoRveniedt  form  of  governdsent,   efpedaHy  after  the 
Jgrariam  is  aboliflied* 

'  Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  in 
theory,  tfifcover  any  confidcrable  obje&ion. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  terri- 
tory of  equal  extent,  be  divided  into  lOO  counties,  and 
each  county  into  lOO  pariflies,  making  in  all  io,ooO^ 
If  the  country  purpofed  to  be  erected  in^  a  cotfimon* 
Wealth,  be  of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diiiiinifh  the 
number  of  counties ;  but  never  bring  di^m  below  thiity. 
If  it  be  of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the 
parifhes,  or  throw  more  parifhes  into  a  county,  than  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  counties. 

Let  all  the  freeholders  of  ten  pounds  a-year  In  the 
country,  and  all  the  houfe-holders  worth  200  pounds  in 
the  town-parilhes,  meet  annually  in  the  parilh  church, 
and  chufe,  by  ballot,  fome  freeholder  of  the  county  for 
their  member,  whom  we  ftiall  call  the  county  reprefemative. 

Let  the  100  county  reprefentatlves,  two  day^  after 
their  ele&ion,  meet  in  the  county-town,  and  chufe  by 
ballot,  from^  their  own  body,  ten  county  magiftraies^  and 
^^fenatsr.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the  whole  com- 
mon wealth,  100  fenators,  11 00  county  magiftrates, 
and  io,jooo  county  reprefentatlves.  For  we  ihall  beftow 
on  all  fenators  the  authority  of  county  magiftrates,  and 
on  all  county  magiftrates  the  authority  of  county  repre- 
fentatlves. 

Let  the  fmatDxs  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  endowed 
with  the  wbde  e^cutive  power  of  the  conanonwealth  $ 
1^  pow«r  of  peace  and  war,  <^  giving  orders  to  generah, 
admirals,*  and  ambaflkdors,  and,  kifliort,  all  tlM^  pitro- 
gatives  of  ii  British  King,  except  his  negative. 

Let  the  county  reprefentatlves  meet  in  their  particular 
(Counties,  and  poffefs  the  whole  legiflative  power  of  the 
commonwealth  f  the  greatcft  mmiber  9i  counties  dccid- 
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itig  the  queftion ;  and   where  thefe  are  equal>  let  the 
fenate  have  the  .cafting  vote. 

Every  new  law  muft  firft  be  debated  in  the  fenate ; 
and  tho' reje£ted  byit>  if  ten  fenators  infift  and  protefi:, 
it  muft  be  fent  down  to  the  counties*  The  fenate  may 
join  to  the  copy  of  the  law,  their  reafons  for  receiving  or 
xeje^ling  it» 

Becaufe  it  would  be  troublefome  to  aflfemble  all  the 
county  reprefentatives  for  every  trivial  law,  that  may  be 
requifite,  the  fenate  have  their  choice  of  fending  down 
the  law  either  to  the  county  magiftrates  or  county  repre- 
ientatives. 

The  magiftrates,  tho*  the  law  be  referred  to  them, 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  call  the  reprefentatives,  and  fubmit 
the  aflair  to  their  determination* 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by*  the  fenate  to  the 
county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  fenate's  reafons,  muft  be  fent  to  every  rcprefenta- 
tive  eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  afikn^ 
Uing,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  it.  And  tho^ 
the  determination  be,  by  the  fenate,  referred  to  the  ma^ 
giftrates,  if  five  reprefentatives  of  the  county  order  the 
magiftrates  to  aflemble  the  whole  court  of  reprefentatives^ 
and  fubmit  the  affair  to  their  determination,  they  muft  obpy» 

Either  the  county  magiftrates  or  reprefentatives  may 
give,  to  the  fenator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
be  propofed  to  the  fenate ;  and  if  five  counties  concuf  m 
the  fame  order,  the  law,  tho'  refufed  by  the  fenate,  muft 
come  either  to  the  county  magiftrates  or  reprefentative9| 
as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  tfieir  magi-* 
ftrates  or  reprefentatives,  may  thnow  any  man  out  of  all  '" 
public  offices  for  a  year*  Thirty  counties  for  three  years# 

The  fenate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member 
#r  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re- 

clea«d 
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elected  for  that  year.   The  fcnatc  cannot  throw  out  twice 
in  a  year  the  fenator  of  the  fame  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  fenate  continues  for  three-  week* 
after  the  annual  eledion  of  the  county  reprefen^ttvc;^. 
Then  all  the  new  fenators  are  iliut  up  in  a  conclave,  like 
the  cardinals ;  and  by  an  intricate  ballot,  fuch  as  that  of.. 
Venice  or  Malta,  they  chufe  the  following  magi- 
firates ;  a  proteftor,  who  reprefents  the  dignity  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  prefides  in  the  fenate ;'  two  (ecreta-^ 
ries  of  ftate ;  thefe  fix  councils,  a  council  of  ftate,  a 
council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a 
council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war^  a  council  of  the  admi- 
ralty, each  council  confifting  of  five  persons ;  together 
with  fix  confimiilioners  of  the  treafury  and  a  firfl  commif- ' 
iioner.  All  thefe  mufl  be  fenators.  The  fenate  alfo 
names  all  the  ambafTadors  to  foreign  courts,  who  may 
either  be  fenators  or  not. 

The  fenate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  thefe,  but  mxA 
re-ele&  them  every  year. 

The  protefior  and  two  fecretaries  have  feffion  and-fuf* 
frage  in  the  council  of  fbte.     The  bnftnefs  of  that  coua^  - 
cil  is  all  foreign  politics.     The  Council  of  ftate  has. feA. 
fion  and  fufFrage  in  all  the  other  councils. 

The  council  of  religion  and  learning  infpeils  the  uni- 
verfitics  and  clergy.  That  of  trade  infpeSs  every  tiling 
that  may  affe£l  commerce.  That  of  laws  infpedls  all 
the  abufes  of  laws  by  the  inferior  magiftrates,  and  exa- 
mines  what  improvements  may  be  made  of  the  municipal 
law.  That  of  war  infpefts  the  militia  anc!  its  difcii^line, 
magazines,  flores,  bfc,  and  when  the  republic  15  in  war, 
examines  Into  the  proper  orders  for  generals.  'The  coun- 
cil of  admiralty  has  the  fame  power  with  regard  to  the 
navy,  together  with  the  nomination  9f  the  captains  and 
all  inferior  i>fficers. 

Npat 


Idea  df  arP^iiFBeir  Com.mqn wealth,  tic 

•  •• 


.J^^W^  Wttl^Ws.^,$i»c  orders  theipfr|vcs, 

lilftf*^  ^>  *«/:Wft  Spiap^                  .thing  to 
the  fenate*  


the  fep^te  is  uftder  axUburnment.  any  of  th^ 
^cpwi9JUs  oiay  .aUfiOiUe  it  hefiorc^  the  day  appointed  for  its 

IBei^a Jthefd  coimcik  or  coufts, .  A^re  b  another  calt- 

ipdLthe (^MtrtcOf  iiMii^Mri^fi^ 9  .wHich  b  t;hjtf  .conftituted. 

If  any  candidatot  fer.  ^..irAce  9^  feiispitor  have  lino^ 

yotes  t^aii  ajbhird  of  the  reprefentatlves^  (hat  candidate, 

who  hi9s  mpft  votes,  next  to.t'lie  ienator  ele<Sled^*  becomesr 

incapable  for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being 

^amagiftratis  Of 'leprefentativerBpt  he  takes  his  feat  iit 

the  court  'of  coiripetitors.     Here  th^n  is  a  court  which 

'lnarj^6>mc;tiit\ei  ^onfift  of  a  hundred  members,  fometimes 

^ave  .no  members  at  kll ; .  knd  Ify  that  nieaais,  be  for  a 

^ jittir  AoSihcd:  - '  '\'      .      ' 

The  court  of  competitors  lias  no  power  m  the  Coni- 

'^lomNrealA.    R  haa  eldy-tii^  infpedion  i^f  pubUd  ac- 

coisnts^  and  the  accufing  any  man  before  the  fenate.     If 

ctlie:  folate ^|j(4«)ill  hifft)  ti^  co^rt  of  competitprs   may, 

M  A^y  |4fafe  appeal  to.  die  people,  either  magiftrates 

^gr  .r^jfcfcfitatiyes.    Upon  (hat^  appeal,  the  magiftrat^sr 

.or«epce%ni^tiv'e$,qieet  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  court 

of  competitors,  and  chfufe  in  each  county  threeperfons ; 

from  whkh  number  e^ery  fenator  is  excluded,     Thefe 

to  the  number  of  300  meet^ki  the  capital,  and  bring  the 

perfon  accufed  to  a  new  trial. 

^  The  court  of  competitors  'may  ftopoft  any  law.  to  the 
Senate ;  and  if  refiifed,  may  appieal  to  the  people ;  that 
•is,  to  the  magiAmtes  or  reprefentatives,  who  examine  it 
in  fhdt  eotmues.  Every  fenator,  who  is  thrown  out 
of  the  feriate%y  a  vote  of  the  court,  take$  his  feat  in  the 
court  of  competitors. 

Vot.  I.  N  xi  The 


I 


•  Al 


The  titaie  pdOaSh  A  %e'jfflI&eft«<$ipK{!^  if  the 
lioufe  6rL«nlii/that  Wraff  tlh^  i^tptia^fkU 4te<fiffi^ 

aiiddItheo(Bcmbfilicm  ■.\'"  i/'  noat'«"«>^ 

the  r*fircf«it^tve8  n^y^ti^c  ^jjuntjr-UWi  f^ 

9Q  awriuf ity  't^.  throe  .i?Q9«<^o#.?E%o«!l^ 

copy  of  thp.  l^Wri».ffmc^.Htm-M,^SS^B^ 
county..  TJip fenatfi, fljr aojj <H^<s^fl|y,^ a^ 

dme,  annul  any  law  of  another  ooun^.    ^-p,gj3,  „3^j 

-'^•ifppBfentatww  }»are  ^rtl^Jjp^|j[jflf  ^Biu 
TfM^JDftiPCs  pf  peace  in  tt jfla^^  ««ii»^ta|e|jf ^  gj^^ 

The  magiftrates  have  tbe^AOHatfttiiiftaBtiall  dbQoffites 

of  t^  rsw«HM?in.  «**^  county^ ,  Afti<^%J»^<|W«ff>'<' 
to  the  revenue  are  appealed  iiltimately  to  ^5/fRK%3fc$* 

They  pafs  the  accompta  of  aU  the  officen  i  Kut  muft  have 

atl  their  own  accotnpts  estamined  ailtf  paKa  «^  fte  eaS 

'   drthey^af^ythcrcprefentattVei. -•^•^-  ^-'^  ^^^*  - 

The  magiftrates  name  reSoni  ih;  f^^H^  IJgtmtHp 
.  pariflies-  ,     *  _      . 

The  Prefbyterian  government  is  jcfts^bU^^i^j^qi^tiie 
higheft  ecclciiaftical  court  is  an  aficmbly  or  (ynod  of  all 
th^  ^prefbyters  of  the  county.  The  magmn&s  jaxj 
take  any  caufe  from  this  court^  an(f  dettxmme  ft Wcm- 

.prclj)yter»^     '.  .     r^    ::    ^  '     j';   ^i'*rj   torfos^ 

.'*  vT&  miliciaitik  vftablUfaed  in  imkatto&ttfifaataofjSi^is- 

Ai-^siTtANo^  vriiich'iieing^weUJchosrk^^.'weiflMbUi^^ 

iipon;  ic    It  will  imly.lar  peopcriopmatcR^tiaiHjjfony 

that'  an^army  of  ;20>bOQ  men.>be  ahnualty.'dnirKfii^  by 

\sotittan^f^id  flnSenoMipedidc^        ateekanm  iMBmer; 

that  tbeiduqit  ^  scamp  maynot  he  sltogsth^ritiakjEiim* 

:   '*  r  .T.  >'.  .   The 


Idea  <^  vjf)§%fnfir pojuMovifrtAtvu^  tj^y 

commiffion  is  gpod  for  a  twpl>reB»pntli.-^j^}itjaf^i  that^ 
.  it  am&  be  confirmed  by  the  tiugiftrates  o^  the  county,  to 

^'^^'^i^&'iii^c^ciiunfp^Tin^H?.    ' Andtliefci^te may 
^  ^6  We  la&e]ftb^  slhybflicef in  dleftrvjee.-'  If thrf  iftagi- 

'^'Mlids  a*o  Wt^irfk  propii-  to  twrihW  th^'|eriferars  choice, 

"C^itfi^m  ii;^Ji&il^^tln^ofitie^  -!h-  the  ^lace  6f'  &im 

.   theyrtgea.    '^^"''-"''^  ^'  ■'"■■'  •■-  ■"  ••  '•:  -'  -"•■"■  '■■•'' 


'      ^ 


'i^Ml  fei'tia'^rt^tfra'-iraitth  tlie  c<mnty=by%«rfflagi- 
ftm^  i^W^ttfj^^'-^Bttt'diereliat^  din'ftop  «hy  tf»t  and 


^^i-a*»M^^<«t(ritf  miy  indSft  any  man  befoA;  tfi«ftifet^,:for 

'v/ p rf  *5 '  r ri'*  -  <•  r  v.  <■.  -  Z% 


X    ■    ■.  .      .-.  :-         ..  ^    :   :"^'l    '       '1  ■     '- 


^^^/^\iff^^  t^  cqt}ncil  of 

.flaw,  with  any  five  niori^tb^t  the  f^nafe  apfwjntf^'  oa 
.e^^tnu^if^nr  emergencie^i   are  poftefled   of:  M^aimal 

'  .powttfcrfiXttiottths;  - 

The  protestor  may  pardon  any  perfon  condemned  by 

In  tibie  of  war^  no  oificer  of  the  army  that  is  in  %ht 
'\"licr4^~  caS  have  any  civil  office  in  the  commonwealth. 

The  capital,  which  we  (hall  call  London,  may  be 

allowed  four  members  in  the  fenate.    It  may  therefore 

^^  "*l)e'divl3e3'  in  to-  four' counties.*  The  reprefentatives  of 

each  of  tbcfe  chufe  one  fenatof,  and  ten  magiftratcs, 

'f^iHiiNe^wmiiemftirB  m  the  dty  fottrftattdnr)  fexty«feiir 

i  vmtifgSct^asA^^mA <9ttr buhdredieptieibitftttves. :  Tlu ma- 

.giflteterlix^iher&iiie  sutharity  as  in  the  counties«/  The 

v^  «tfitfieatiiti^«^>aUb  :teiv«  the  £MQe  authorky;*,  botfhey 

>4i«9«^  ^itieat  k  one.  ganeral  ipdim ;  Tfae|  give  ihcir  votea^ 

.  ftijudKii'^partisuiiU'  countft  or  dtidfion  d  huncdaads^ 
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^     k  ft      4 «    • 


of  counties  or  dr/l^om 'dbt«ftiiiiK9'<tlieerfi|ltt|r«jiiitetf 

The  magrfti^es  ehufe^dse  mstyor^'iberiff^j^orde^ 
and  other, officers  o£  the  citjr*-  -  :-'r   •  •    ^^'!'5*:?  noqu     a.i 

In  the  comjsiQnwealtJi,  ho  it|>reiaitaiti^%,'ik£^^M#^ 

jcf claries,  c^adls^  jjindaidiafiaUoiBi  hav^MirNKlt  ^r^^^ 

The  firft  year  in  every  century  is  Tet  apaiTTo^c^rcA 
-all  inequ4iii«9*,  Vhich  time  may  havd' jircAlad^ 'l^^^e 
reprefentative..    tThii  muft  be  dofte1>y'.lhela|ltiid£^«i'^^ 

The  following  political  aphoriima  v^j  expl^n>)^ 
#ea(bn  of  thefe  orders. 


■it  '\^ 


The  lower  fort  of  people  and  fmall  pro^rietors.afejrooU 
-enough  jildg€^*of "one  not  vei^y*difl»ftt  from  tfa^in^fiank 
-5r  .habitations  and  thercrfbre,  in  th^ir-  pV^hidlt  J9ie% 
ingdf  will  frobably  <Aufo  thq  beft^  pr  nearly >|^1^HeH|^A|- 
prefentative :  But  they  are  wholly  unfit  -for  <duii^-i|ieefer 
iogsi.  an4  fpf  clcaiiig  ii^Q  the  Wghei  oflfeftJ  o^jt)^:^^ 
blic.  Their  ignorance  gives  the  gr^i^fcf;  .^^^"St^Pmt^ 
^ity  of  deceiving  th^m.     .  ,  /  .   ,  .,   ny'^n^:^^,,, 

Tttt  tfao«duidf  wen  tbo*^  they  m^tmo^tmakoiif 
.  tUSttdf  are  a  large  enough  'bafis  for  ao^  &ee£g6Mkaii$dfi|^ 
"Tistnte^-tfadiiobiea  in  ?&hJim  aitt  tt^cl$}ma>,u>s^a^ 
and  yet  thefi^  oppre($  the  people.  Bttta^poyfeiicMll- 
uttes  tfaerqalway^  m  thi^^utie  per£dm.aiid,  ifioHitii^l^^^ 
ma]ces  them^.in-a  9iaanery,a  different  nation^tiitepdfii^r 

pcoglc;,:  3.d34«s,^^?4^(^l«.?^4ie» 

All  fr^^^liHtoidftts^^blt  conMo  t^^  t^ 
lefi'and  '§L  gVfeatdp^-^r^  ^fn  ot*i«r'#ordtey  ofi'^t'^^nud  and 

people* '  ^^^e^^yebj^e^  dG^SAitftmoiii(ni'(^Wer^9$^^«W9id 


Idea  of  zj9ni^Y zcgr  Qpi^MONmEAtTH.  ^4^ 


j«i^M%>,iHri^Ht^4l>^?lm«te  ::zT3»  folate^.  wiAs 

^^''A  Yar|e-a<fembl5^'b¥4oo^',  ife^  frirtirtcife/  to  •r^prefcBt 
the  peo|^e,  if  allowctf  to  debate^  would  feU'inlo  difor-^ 
dob^rd^  n6t  lAoiirad'  iio  dctette^'tkerimate  has  a  Mga^ 
rive  upon  them,  arid  the  warft^kkfddf>Regatfiv«^  thatbc^ 
%e,  refidutioj^.  _     -  \  ;  ,.   ~  / 

'  jiE^flw^riiibcefcHi^s^  inttinyeoiente^/which  ho  govcfrn- 
ifient  hasi  fyis;^  6ili^  T€mpUHt>)^t .  which'  k.  the.lbafreft  to 
fee  remedied  in  the  world*  If  th^  people  d^te,.  all  is 
confufioh  :  If  tJiey  do  nbt  debate,  tiiey-  can  oiily:  isfolve  5 
and  then  the  fen^te  carves  for  ^hem*  Divide,  the  jpeopfe 
hito  many  feparat^  bodies^  and  then  they  may  debate 
^h^Sfety,  Waf  cver/ilic6nvthien«c  fteittw^t^-  be"  pre* 
i^cnted.    -    •        •  *-^^  "k     -  ^  >,'    ^    .'  X    :- 

^  Cardinal  jde  Ret z  fays,  thaV  aU  numerous  aflemblies^ 
TOWe^er^compofed,  are  mere  mob;,  and  Ywayed  iri  their 
dtefiates  6y  the  IcaS  motive,  '  This  we  find  cbhfirniedi  by 
^aily  ^xpierience.  ^When  Vn  ^furd^ty'  fmke*J*a  .member, 
he  conveys  if  Co  his  neighbour,  ana  fo  on,  till  the  whole 
Ifc  frifeAed.  ^parite  -this'  great  t)pdy  ;  and*  tho'  every 
member  be  pnly  of  middling  fenle,  'tis  not  probable,  that 
any  thin^  but  reafon  can  prevail  over  the  whole.  Influ- 
f^Strnd  eauunpk  beiiig  remoyed,  gpod  ienfe:  will  alwayi 
got (tfafil>£i|£r  iof  ^d  amoing  a.  motiber  of  {>eople.  Go64 
,6ii£;(ia  omlthsngi:  fiatrfoUirs  arejiumberMii;4^nfi^ver]( 
^M:>  hat.  a^  ds^Qari^t  o^p^  Xb9  cin^  way  of  making 
*#r^e9{dl^:iK^»liii:«ta  Iceep  th^rfiom  uniting  intjo  Uige 

^-^♦Rie^^i^ftim^tfcltigj-to  te  gtodid*  ^aitift  in  e^«?ry 
Jinate:  Its  combination,  and-  its  divifmr.  *  Its  cbmbina*- 
#10^  isffiioftdiimgitb^tyf  Afid^AgwA-tiii^  iMon^e^ 
fiiW lMyfl*rQviiW<A^  WWiil^i»8jfeai^W«»,.vf^  Th^^g^eat 
i4^pM^®C)^tb^^Q^Pt»i<9[nit^  pfPjplecby^^nnu^  ^lec- 
:uiv.  ^        Ny3  .  tionj 


2    1 


5j«        *  E  *  s^  A^  Y     len. 

£HOMii¥«liMk>m,  1>wtiy  "faM  df  Ifitattofe  «ii4^diiaKioiiac 

to  them  in  intereft,  «tid  Ui)iKiry'i«^lllel» flftiBkic  isiatotqi 
^fU  te  Al^6  tDtdop  ril  a(hswt2q|;ts  againi^^^iib  ;f3  ^KT 

imallne&  c^tlieit^  number.     1^.  As  ^dd J^P^^cS?'^ 
combloaijon  to  a  |q>^ate  Tiiteft^  i^  h'^^^J^^W 
tRw!,depchdcncc  on  the  people.    5,  ^^«f  ^^ve  y&ftW^ 
of  expelling  anjK  Fa^^ious  member.    Tis  true»  ^Irl^Gb  l^nL'"^ 
dther  member' en 'the  fame  ipirii  cbmtb  nom  tbcxoBntyy 
tftey-h^Ve  nd'po^er  of  expe!Hng  htm  r^  )^or  is  iif^^el% 
ibouUi'ib^  fliiit'lHbm  ibi  humour  to1»e  in  ^idiV^^^i^^' 
^' |irt4»iddyi  iiHftf' from*  ibme  UIcoiiUaA  ii^lpiilffic 
jlftH9%.  '^..'Alimfl^  aQy^maa,..  tpi;  feiiate:.&oirjpdarljD 
chofen  bjLdM  people  majf  be  fuppofed  fit  for  tv^(sS[nk\ 
0«ce.-  jift  .'•fooW  be  proper,  tb«iefo«e,  fv^^SP^^m^ 
f^am  foiAf  fiMraf  4re|bkition9  vittijrej^ip^ 4iQ»}fi0er 
OfoffiflQfiftmopgdKmeaibcrt^  Which  nefolHtiot^.'^Voi)^ 

n«  <mlk^P  tb^  ^in  oritkal  tiWK  whe»  eapifiijv^!^^ 
paifts  oQ.lthe  oi)e  hand,  or  esetraordlnary  ftupidit;  on^ihe 
other*  appears  in  any  ienator;  but  yet^tneyVr^ia  pe 
fuMcieritrto' prev^nf  brigue  and  fafllphj'jiy  ^-*^*-  '^-^ 
fili;>piat'Qf  the  offices  a  t^liig  of  courfe.^  ^^  ^  , 
let  It  tie  si  refolution.  That  no  man  ihalt^^OT  any  <p 
t(il  be  has  fat  four  years  in  the  fenate  i^'Yhat,  ej^ept  am- 
bafiadoi^;  no  maaAall  be  fe  tMiA^Vit^iSm  (Mf#i4: 
r^t  hii'Ai^h  ifaaD  ittaU  thebi^'Qndii^1i(itaffo>4lie' 
l6We9:  "^t^no-mah'ffiMI  bfe  pkottabHlMcifi'  ^.^TTB^^ 
iSmu^ibf  "Vikicfi  g^erjycbdinlUvte  b]^Mtt(lb>yemvi^dM»f^ 

Iri  foreign  politics  the  mterefc  of  tne  fenate  call  fearce 


*'  •  ■»<-.: 


Idea  of  a  P«XFEcf  QpMawo»^v«AtTH.  jji 


The  chif/tifAfpatt^pE  tt|p  *BitteiMi  ^taemmeot  is  the 


fbrpoi^^      •'    '1      •-i-.^.    ic.  \ti-     .::.\,«:t?q  lirfj^yd  aaV'"*' 

<^^If6i^&^  Aft ^  :.Tbr1fll6  ic^CWInaf  ftfiiffie  (^  |xyMt 
hb€  ^WhiaP  iiny'^ve  ^  a  Imii^fRBd  ^pfeUift^  ^trfikiii  wilT 

The  iO«obo  are'  too  large  a  bodv^  either  to  nhit6  or  qh 
vi^fi^  except  when  they  meet  In  one  place,  arid  fill  Ando; 
t&Lkuilance^QT  ambitious  leaders.  Nottoihentibnxhcjr 
annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  pebble,  trrat 
ai*e'of  ahy  cbnuoeratioh.  \  '  "   , 

.  A,Wi«H.  qwnuNUW^  «  title*  hapwpft  gpvcrn^^jfit 

f9f(Kffrji9ia,¥^i^lw^;  j;hp  ,<cheaM;Jif«^  tft  tojv0^U.tJwf 
a4vantag^8  both  of  a,  great  and  a  little  commonwealth. , 

soffHy-law^fflfy^l'e  annwlkd  elAec  by;^  ftnate 
ler  craDl|  5  becWc  (halt  ibows  an  cppofition  of 

iotoreft : 


Th0*  upmmitwtlt  bit  mfenroA  to  lbe.iRhfk^*J^<dirioii 

•  Air  tc^  iheckrifraitd  inlithi^  the  icafohv  >  of.  -diafe  oii- 
doM  tfe'«fcifioiMw.  WiriKsbtitkedepoid^OMe^thedeigp 
«  tbe«cMhitogi(lMtt8»  flfad^vAflMiitJipBiicSA^f'tis.fiiHj^ 

Tti  AthygbrernttieHt^,  fh^'Mferkt  iMgNltat»^ha!l^m9 
iM^^  (Hit  whitt  arife'  from  'thf  if  aitlMtioii,  ^^nk^^^i^ 
piVBt  fpkit»  Tb^  ialaries  of  the  F%Z7i.cH  J4t4g|^.aiJ|f9pnf 
fiottotbe  mtereftof  tlie  fums  they  pa;  foi:,  theiFipfl|^i^ 
The  DuTCB  hurgo-mafteri^  hove  little  apR^ne  jo^gii;^^ 
pofitthan  the  Enoxxsh juiKoe^  ^  ;peacfy  ror  fke^aiefir* 
kcfi  of  the  boofe.of  comment  fonnedy.  j^ii^'l^^i^njf 
lb(9«Idfu^^»  that  this  vrould  begH'  i|^gligenp%;JA.tl^i 
tOmimOg^tkj  (wilMch  ia^Iittfeitebe;^4|ijl»  <:«n|i4(Sl^ 
4ei|amilil-a«ibkiMofaBaiikiiid)  hu  ^mttfj^ni^imm 
tMmp^twt  fiiUrics.  The  feoators  have  a^ceft  t6  J8iiiia|^ 
J^^Mio^inMch j»n<l  bicratiw.^^ear  ?l|at  t^catt^i^^er 

4f.t|ie  ftpirfefitMves.  ,.  .^    ^;      i^wod  ^mJ 

Thai  the  loregemg iplan  of  goreromesfe  iatimSicMi^ 
mloBe'eaaridoubt,  who  confidea  the  idkmUanceitbeQLf? 
lothc  Oiipaaaenwealth  o£  the  Uctit^d  Pt^^iftCfv^JqiMrly^ 
qf  the  wifcft  and  noft  reeovi^  SQy!!»»9i^t^S^s^ 
wna  in  the  wadd*  l>e.a]tcii%tioa9»ifi  tJHs  I|(#/fl9iti 
fcheim.  are  all  evidently  to  the  be!;tcr.  ;.  i,  .Jjif  fSPPftti 
Ifil^atiM  is  inpre  etjual.  -,  2«  The  unlimited  p^wr^  %i 
Iwfgcf-QMiftfsirB  in  t^e  towns,,  which  ^orm^  a  j?^e&;;in^ 
tocrrn^  to  the  Dutch  coqunonwipaltb^  is  corre^e^  bjr  a|j^ 
yffiUumt^^A  democracy,  ifi  giving  to  the  {leogle  thg, 
anf^V^A  e{e(^tpn  of  tijc  co^irity  reprcfentativcs.  ..^^^The^ 
iM^tive,  which  every  province  and  tawa^bas.vppn  t^ft 
whole  body  of  the  Dutch  republic^  ivitj^j[tj|arito^^nr 
abcei,  peae6  tod  w;cr,  '^and^the  impofftMA  of  4axei,  <i 
'     '"'  hem 


I&EA   of  a*PsfiLF£cV   CoiyrMaKVr^ALTR.    fj^ 


here  ^rmotcid^  4«  'St^e  edimtkss^'JA  tlicrt^refimtrifhtiy 
are  iic^  fiyind^Adent  '6f  «icdl'  Wfacr^  iufr  cb^dsE^i  ftMk 
feparate  b6dfM  Td  miidi  e^'^diefeveit  jMi4fieC9i^'i<^^ 
the  jthEdouf]^  and^enyjr  of  the  finally  pro¥m^aaii4«o^His 
agihift  die  greatety  pntitdarfy  V6i.LAN]>-8iidfAA«n*lilHh 
b/iM,'%ave.^ft«quenti;^diftaHKd'the  gov^^  j« 

Larger 'po*r6rs;'^th6*  of '^th6*fafeftfcind>  ai^  Ifttruiadtfe^ 
the  fdnate  than  the  States-General  pofiers;  by 'trhidk 
me^A^  thet  ifoltii^r  seuty ^become  mor^e  e|£pecUti<iii%  «nd 

iecret  in  Wieir  refolutions,. .than 'tis  poffible^pr  the  i^iji^ 

...  .  .         * 

Thexhief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  theBar^ 
pntsH^^ovcr^ment,  jbi^prder  to  bi;ing  it  to  the  moft  pei>' 
foSf.model  qf  limited  monarchy,  (eem  to  be  the  {bllow-^ 
ih^.'  Firfiy  The  jJanof  the  republican  parliament  ougtu* 
to  be  reftqred,  by  making  the  reprefentation  equa!^  and 
byaHbVR'rfg'Wtfe  to  vote 'In  the  count;^  clcfttehs  #ho 
pbflfefi'fKft'a^^tdperty  of  ^00  pounds  valuc^  ^ecvni^^  Ab 
fddl*  a*^tMlfe^  of  •CofttmortS  M)uid  be  tooHreigh<y  Ibf  A 
fr^iVhb\xf&  Y>f  Loixfs,  Tike  the  prefent,  tSle^Biftops  and 
ScblV 'Picas'  6^gWt  to  be  removtdi  whbfe  behairiottv,  m 
ybffnet^'JdrBihtinh',  deftfoyefl  entirely  the  atithority  of 
tiiat  houfe  t  'The  number  of  the  upper  herufe  ought  to  bfe* 
raifed46' fttee  of  four  hundred:  Their  feats  notiier^- 
.tary,*bttt  durtng  life;  They  ought  to  have  the  eieAictk 
of  their  bwn  members ;  and  no  commoner  fbould  be  ai« 
loWed  to  t^fiife  a  feat  that  was  offered  him*  By  thb 
means,-  th^  houfe  of  Lords  would  conitft  entirety  of  the 
men  of  cmef  credit,  ability,  and  intereft  of  the  nation  i 
aa3  eveiy^  turbulent  leader  in  the  houfe  of  Cofftdton^ 
might  lie  takeh  off,  and  connected  in  intei^tf  with'jbe' 
hdufit  of  Peers.  Such  an  ariftocracy  would  be  an  excel- 
lent barrier  both  \o  the  monarchy  and  againft  it.  At 
prelcnt,  the"  balance  of  our  government  depend^  In  fome 
me&fure  *  on  "the  aT}ifity  and  behaviour  of  ihe  fovcrcign  j 

which  ,are  rariai^^  ^nd  uncertain  circumftancesi        ^ 

^  :      * :  '  .     ....   -    i^. 


^ntlitiib  la  /ir4et  tobxve  aggitteiK^e  fof'^ff^^fSf  %a 
jBanduig  anajr*  Tit.cvaat^.ihat  ■^^,|^jgyv[^jjy-. 
(^pec  in.jhe  British  ©jycoaiMiB^ '<^a{|iip^W jq^ 
iaft  ineviubl/  perish.  I  tnuft^  ^^ff^i£^^^^*^^ 
Sweden  &ems,  in  fome  meafure^  ^P^l'^l*^'^''^!^,'^'* 
inconvenience,  and  to  hare  a  niiliUiC  m1^  its  jimttd 
tnonarchy,  as  we]l  as  a  ftandlne.vsnr.  which  is  leis  dan- 
pcroufi  than  the  B&xtxsh.  ^     .1^  -  - 

.  WtHMl  cofiehi4e  Ms  M>}tEt,  wkl^  </bAmhi4ia 
falfdbxid  ^f-  tiie  comtnon  of^nion^  tiitt  no  htt^Hhtiy 
/udi  tisFxANCE  or  B&xTAiif,  coidd  evir  b€  liidd^^ 
into  a  comrnonwealtli,  but  that  fiich  a  form^^F  goTtm- 
,AH^.fiEUi  9sdy.t93u  place  in  a  <;i^y^^fii!u41«(jE;iTitory. 
Tbp  WiWaiy  fcemi  evidcat.  Jho'  *ti9  im^4i9afki^ 
is^un..a.j;cpuUican  goxernpicnt  in.an  ^tm^m^^mVSff 
t^m^i\  a  city  J-  there  is  mojra  facilitj^  F4»^i«iiO«i4^^\i|  is 
jjOrniedi  of  preferving  it  ileady  ^  unifonib  wit^mii^- 
muU  a^d  faclipn.  'Tis  not  eafy^  for  the  diftiytvi^pfiit^X'f 
a  .large  (bte  to  combine  in  any  plan.of  {tc9.  {^verjMMMt ; 
but  they  eafily  confpire  in  the  efteeqn  andiCBv^fonooiiv  a 
iingle.  perfoAt  who,  by  means  of  this  popuiar...fiHntniry 
jnaj:  feix^  the  power^  and  forcing  tbt  moi^^bftj^^iyi^to 
fubtnit^  may  eftahliih  a  monarchical  goyernnienr*..P9  ^e 
other  hai^  ft  a.  city  readily  ooncursin  the  fame  iiotioipa  of 
govc|nment>  the  natural  equality  of  jMx>pefty  fiiiKoarali* 
berty^  and  the  nearnefs  of  habitation  enable$^  the  c^iif  ns 
nuuually  to  aAift,each  other.  Evw  undei;  ^folate  |>ijn- 
ces,>  the  Subordinate  government  of  c^a  jt  coitu^onlf 

v^pabfi* 
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iWKiiafi^^'roi^^ha^^  people  mf  tfevlkparatedW 
^dH)i^'}ni&^  Bait  imky^'kiibet  M  tli^r  i«te§  (>r  A^- 
^^$riffle».  iil^liftlb^  i  city  ^»1  adwt)!  inale 
*dife  l8Sxii?'^"popiQ!ir^tSte^ '  J^^  feiriibTc- 

'Artibd3clbii«'t)ktefa(kp^  mi 

[%m^^g\j  jfitt  ib<»lr  admired  by'^mlU  Writes ;  iiit 
* 'dftt"^  jddeiis'  aiid  i>p|n:efl)Ve.    |n .  a  targe  eovemmem, 

WhKh  W  modelled'  with  mafterly  (kill,  theire  I&  compafs 
^  iftiijiodm  i^Aouglh  to  fi&iie  the^democrdcy,  from  the  low- 
*^iif  people,'  Who  may  Scadmittcdintotfee  firflrclcAions  or 

firft  c«mcoAioa  of  Ate  commonwealth;  to  the  higher  ma- 
.1  JB^%^t^^  l^ho  .^KiDe£l  Ml  tke  tupvffiifatf. ,  At^W  fame 
^jSie,^  e^aff  fq;,diftapt  w4  i:^mo^„^a%J^  ?cnr 
t:5>i|feB^t^,;cith5r^  by  inlrigiic,  prgudiccis  oj[  .j>«^<hi»  to 
-ihW^  tiH»in^<>i*^F  mcafiucs  agamfti^  puhlip  i|i^re|t* 

cXiofrp4^'n^edle(s 'to  mquirey  whether  filch  a  goterrnnfflot 
^'nlbiai  W  ^khinortfld.  I  aHow^  the  jHftfiefs  of  tht  poet*a 
V4§{^llHMiktW'«n  the  endlefs  proje^s  of  huVnan^  rade, 
<- MtH^midfirrwir!  The  world  hfclf  probably  h  not  iito- 
'^#i«rad;^Stfell  eonruming  plagues  may  strife  as  would 
*^^liW^c¥«f-^pcrfeft  government  a  weak  prey  to  its  nei^- 
<i9iMm.^  Wo  know  not  to  wblit  lengths  enthufiafm,  or 
£  Ittfaeprgxaaoadtiiafy  •  motrcms  «of  thts  human  n^ind,  any 
rimil^rt^i^ieii,^  to'  the  negledi  of  all  order  and  piiUic 
'gbod«    Where  dtflferencc  of  intereft  i^  rtmoired,  ivMinC- 

'•cjff  inrf*'ftn§K5c6mitable*fa€fiolfe  ofteti  arift,   fiom  ptr- 

'-'fenal^ftvour  or 'enmity.    Perhaps  riift  may  grow  (b  the 

f^rtr^^'of  iheiiibft'  accurate  political  machine,  and  dif- 

'    *>hfer  Its  mottohs.-  'Laftly,   cxtenfivc  conqtieft% ,  when 

^p&-(Bcdj  ihirft-tfe  tte^ruki  of  every  free  governHneiit ; 

••  and*^^  %e' more'  pcHtS   go^errrments  fboner'  than 
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of  the  impnfip^^^  j^eg^^oC  4^ 
the  former  fo^^^bMe  tbe  la^  /Lod  tho"  Aic^i^  ftate 
oufl^t  to  e^bU^  i  fupdamcnttjl'law  ngvjnft.ccii^gjiefts  ; 
yet  repu|)Ui^  hfffe  wibltion  aa  freU  ^s  iodijiriduab,  and 
prefent  iotereft  makes  tntn  ffxgptfvi  of.  t|ieirjjp$|ftc)dtf« 
'Tis'..«  fuApient  iocUeme^t  to  human  eadeayouni  :thal 

'  iUeh  a  govcrnm^t  would  flouriih  for  many  am  ;/with- 
yut  pretending  to  beftow  on  asi]r;Woik  of  flji^  t^t  im-' 

'  mortality f  which  the  Ahnigjh^.  'ii^:^  ^^^  lefi^iE^  lo 
bis  own  produAioos* 
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